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NOTICE. 


The  Pifteenih  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society  is  sulmiitted  to  the  farmers  of  New- 
York.  Every  eflFort  in  our  power  has  been  made  to  present  a 
volume  worfliy  of  the  State  and  of  the  Society.  We  shall  be 
disappointed  if  this  volume  does  not  secure  the  approbation  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  prepared.  A  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  papers  sulnnitted  are  of  a  character  which  must  com- 
mend them  to  the  careful  study  of  the  farmer. 

The  continuation  of  Dr.  Fitch's  work  on  the  insects  of 
the  State,  will  be  found  of  great  interest,  and  will  add  to  the 
reputation  of  that  distinguished  entomologist,  it  opens  to  the 
fistrmer  and  horticulturist,  the  habits  of  the  depredators  upon 
their  crops  and  fruit,  and  suggests  remedies  for  their  relief. 
This  work  is  developing  for  practical  purposes,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  what  hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
expenditure  which  has  been  made,  had  not  been  secured.  The 
conclusion  of  this  work  will  give  a  pre-eminence  to  our  State  in 
the  great  field  o{ practical  investigation,  which  will  command  the 
approbation  not  only,  but  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  essay  of  P.  B.  Hough  upon  "climate,''  is  one  of  great 
practical  value.  It  opens  a  field  of  investigation  that  should  lead 
practical  men  to  look  into,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  facts  and 
principles  here  set  forth,  that  will  l)e  of  immense  advantage  to 
them  in  all  their  operations. 

Mr.  Howard's  essay  on  grasses,  and  herbage  plants,  fills  a  place 
long  unoccupied,  and  will  commend  itself  to  every  farmer  in  our 
country.  The  very  able  address  of  Gov.  Wright,  on  grasses,  has 
already  elicited  attention  throughout  our  country,  and  will,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Howard's  essay,  we  trust,  secure  attention  to  this 
great  interest,  and  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  those  grasses  best 
ad^ted  to  the  dairy  and  to  grazing,  and  thus  advance  these  very 
important  interests  as  they  deserve. 

The  second  part  of  Watson's  "  Practical  Husbandry,"  devoted 
to  stock  husbandry,  will  be  found  eminently  useful  to  the  fiumers 
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IV  NOTICE. 

of  our  state.  Designed  for  the  practical  farmer,  it  aims  to  give, 
in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  form,  and  in  simple  and  familiar 
terms,  the  history  and  merits  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  breeding  and  rearing  them. 

The  farm  reports,  and  the  articles  on  draining  are  among  the 
most  valuable  which  have  been  published;  and  when  so  many 
inquiries  are  being  made  on  the  subject  of  farm  mans^ement  and 
draining,  these  articles  will  be  read  with  interest. 

A  very  valuid)le  report  on  the  manu&cture  of  cheese,  by  Hon. 
G.  Denniston  of  Steuben  county,  will  prove  hi^y  usefiil  to  those 
embarking  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  address  of  Hon.  Samuel  Gheever  has  already  secured  the 
.  approbation  of  the  thinking  and  r^ecting  men  of  our  country; 
it  will  be  read  with  profit  by  our  fieirmers,  will  lead  ihem  to  ap- 
preciate their  high  calling*,  and  to  adopt  measures  to  place  it 
securely  in  that  high  position  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  in  our 
country. 

The  proceedings  of  many  of  our  County  associations  are  of  very 
great  interest,  and  papers  will  be  found  that  show  most  clearly 
the  advances  which  are  making  in  our  State,  that  must  gratify 
every  friend  of  improvement,  and  stimulate  to  renewed  exertions 
to  advance  the  great  farming  interest  of  our  State. 

The  reports  of  the  Wool  Growing  Association  of  Western  New- 
York,  will  be  found  deserving  of  careful  perUsal.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  branch  of  agricultural  pursuits  is  most  ably  set  fcHrth, 
and  we  anticipate  renewed  efforts  to  secure  to  it  more  attention, 
and  still  higher  attainments  in  it3  every  branch. 

We  cannot  iail  to  e?:pre8S  our  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  gen- 
tlemen who  have  aided  us  in  presenting  this  volume  to  the  people. 
Their  counsel  and  their  contributions  have  been  most  valuable, 
and  we  trust  they  will  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  approbation 
which  shall  be  accorded  to  the  work. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  JffarcA,  1856. 
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NEW  A6RICULTURAL  ROOMS. 


We  coDgratiilate  fhe  fiunners  of  New- York  that  they  have  at 
last  seemed  for  their  use,  the  most  commodious  and  well  arranged 
building  which  can  be  found,  in  this  country.  To  obtain  this 
has  been  a  labor  of  years,  and  of  no  ordinary  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  Tarious  obstacles  which  have  been  encoimtered, 
we  have  succeeded,  and  the  rooms  now  in  our  charge  are  the  ad- 
miration of  every  visitor;  and  the  &rmer  will  find,  as  he  visits  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  that  there  is  prepared  for  him,  as  convenient 
and  well  arranged  rooms,  as  are  allotted  to  any  other  class  of  our 
citizens.  We  ask  the  farmers  to  fill  these  rooms  with  the  choicest 
products  of  their  &rms,  make  them  truly  exhibition  rooms, 
where  the  results  of  their  labors  may  be  examined  with  interest 
and  profit  by  all.  A  very  commodious  lecture  room  is  prepared, 
where  it  is  hoped,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  lectures 
may  be  delivered,  which  shall  prove  advantageous  to  the  &rmers 
and  mechanics  of  our  State.  A  laboratory  also  will  be  prepared, 
where  investigations  will  be  made  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  and  give  him  the  advantage  of  all  the  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  of  science. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  <^  The  New-Tork  State  Agri- 
cultnral  Society.''  It  objects  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  the  Household  Arts. 

Sec.  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State 
as  shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and 
shall  pay  on  subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually 
thereafter  one  dollar,  and  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
members. 

The  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate 
from  each,  shall,  ex  ofBicio,  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars  or  more,  shall  constitute  a  member 
for  life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual  contributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  oflBicers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
eight  Vice-Presidents,  one  to  be  located  in  each  Judicial  District; 
a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an 
Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named,  and 
five  additional  members,  and  five  of  the  Ex-Presidents  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five 
Rhall  consist  of  the  five  Ex-Presidents  whose  term  of  office  has 
last  expired,  of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  that 
the  Ex-Presid«its  of  the  Society,  not  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  councillors,  to  which  may 
be  referred,  for  consultation  and  advice,  all  questions  that  may 
from  time  to  time  arise,  and  in  the  decision  of  which  the  Society 
may  in  any  manner  be  interested;  and  a  General  Committee,  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  several  counties,  and 
be  equal  to  the  representations  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Society.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  corres- 
pondence with  other  societies,  with  individuals,  and  with  the 
General  Committee,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse 
tbem  on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  Vice  President,  counter* 
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Till  CONSTITUTION. 

signed  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 

The  Executive  Committee  shaU  take  charge  o^  and  distribute 
or  preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  &c.,  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  Society^  and  shall  have  also  the  chaise  of  all 
communications  designed  or  calculated*  for  publication,  and  so 
far  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange  and  pub- 
lish the  same  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  General  Committee  are  chai^d  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  the  counties  in  which  they  shall  respectively  reside, 
and  will  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  February,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  which 
time  all  the  officers  sLall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and 
by  ballot,  with  the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the 
counties,  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
the  officers  of  the  Society  during  the  year.  Extra  meetings  may 
be  convoked  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Fifteen  members  shaU 
be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  aL  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  6.  This  Constitution  can  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  upon  one  year's 
previous  notice  in  writing. 

State  AgriculturaI  Rooms,  ^ 
February^  1856.  ) 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 
Cor.  Secretary. 
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No.  217. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  21. 1856. 


COMMUNICATION 


fr«M  the  CorrespoBding  Secretary  of  the  New-Tork  State 
*  Agrienltural  Society* 

State  Agricultural  Rooms^  ? 
JtfarcA  21, 1856.  > 

To  the  Hon.  Obyille,  Robinson, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

In  pnrsnance  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion 
of  Agrlcnltnre,  I  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Executive  committee,  and  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  County 
societies  for  1855. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Cor^g  Secretary. 


[Assembly,  No.  217.]  1 
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Refiort  of  tlie  Exeentire  Coaalttee  for  1855. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW-YORK. 

The  progress  made  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  most  encouraging,  and  we  congratulate  the  farmers  of  New- 
York  on  the  prosperity  which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 
There  has  never  been  more  unanimity  and  good  feeling  dis- 
played at  our  State  and  County  exhibitions  since  they  have  been 
organized,  and  the  result  is  witnessed  in  the  superior  displays 
that  have  been  made,  exceeding  those  of  any  previous  year. 

Increased  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  advance  the  agri- 
culture of  our  State  in  every  department,  and  this  has  been 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  new  and  valuable  implements 
and  machinery,  for  the  use  of  the  farmer,  which  have  been 
brought  into  operation.  The  results  of  efforts  heretofore  made 
in  the  various  departments  of  farm  husbandry  are. being  ex- 
hiMted  in  every  portion  of  our  State,  and  that  decided  progress 
has  been  made  is  most  apparent.  Those  who  have  for  a  time 
hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  engaging  in  the  various  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place,  are  beginning  to  interest 
themselves,  and  no  person  who  has  visited  and  examined  with 
care  our  agricultural  districts,  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  there  has  been  most  marked  improvement.  Not  only  the 
&rm  itself  has  been  greatly  improved  in  neatness  of  cultivation, 
but  the  farmers'  residences  and  out  buildings,  which  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  parts  of  our  State,  show  that  great  and  manifest 
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improvements  have  been  made;  and  in  many  portions  of  our 
State  the  farmers'  residences,  for  convenience  and  neatness  of 
arrangements,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
class  of  our  citizens. 

Who  that  recollects  the  unwieldly  implements  of  former 

times  but  must  acknowledge  that  the  improved  implements  of 

'  the  present  day  have  aided  the  farmer  most  materially  in  the 

cheaper  and  better  cultivation  of  his  &rm,  and  in  securing  his 

crops. 

The  exhibition  of  implements  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  shows  most  forcibly  the  advance  which  has 
been  made,  as  the  old  wooden  plow  of  1780  is  compared  with 
the  improved  plow  of  1855,  and  the  grain  reaper  and  mower, 
which  have  added  within  the  last  two  years  untold  millions  to 
the  wealth  of  our  country,  still  further  exemplify  the  advance 
which  has  been  made.  And  this  improvement  has  but  just 
begun,  and  its  progress  is  onward,  until  we  shall  witness  the 
steam  plow  in  its  progress  over  our  farms,  thus  diminishing 
labor  and  expense  in  this  important  department  of  farm  hus- 
bandry. We  might  dwell  at  length  upon  this  subject,  did  the 
limits  of  the  report  permit. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  prosperity,  diminished  some- 
what by  the  severe  rains  of  autumn,  which  affected  the  wheat 
and  potatoe  crops  injuriously,  still  the  yield  has  been  abundant, 
prices  remunerating,  and  the  farmers  are  in  a  condition  of  ease 
and  prosperity  perhaps  unequaled  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

Drainage. — The  increasing  attention  to  drainage,  and  deep 
cultivation  where  needed,  is  among  the  most  cheering  indica- 
tions of  what  is  now  doing  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
The  great  reduction  of  expense  in  cultivation  where  drainage 
has  been  resorted  to,  as  well  as  the  increased  crops,  have  called 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  subject,  and  we  are  gratified  in 
being  assured  in  the  various  County  reports,  as  well  as  from  the 
,  examinations  we  have  made,  that  the  subject  is  now  eliciting 
^  the  careful  attention  of  the  agricultural  interest.  And  while 
very  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is  most  encouraging  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  society  are  being  so  extensively  carried 
out  in  practice.  Irrigation j  also,  which  has  but  lately  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers,  is  now  attracting  notice, 
and  several  experiments,  which  have  proved  highly  successful, 
will  be  found  among  the  papers  presented  for  publication,  and 
the  question  as  to  the  water  best  suited  for  irrigation,  which  is 
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undeigoing  discussion  and  examination,  is  one  of  very  great 
importance. 

The  management  of  farms ^  as  presented  in  the  reports  before 
the  executive  committee,  exhibits  a  most  commendable  and 
praiseworthy  attention  to  the  improvements  of  the  present  day 
The  executive  committee  decided  that  the  farms  oflFered  for  pre- 
miums should  be  visited  by  some  members  of  the  board,  as  it  was 
evident  that  the  statements  of  the  competitors,  however  minute 
and  full,  did  not,  after  all,  give  the  true  state  of  the  &nn  as  it 
would  appear  on  examination.  The  Secretary,  with  a  mfember  of 
the  board  residing  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  farms  were 
located,  visited  the  farms  entered  for  premiums.  The  condition 
of  the  farms  entered  was  in  the  highest  d^ree  gratifying,  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
who  visited  the  farms,  as  well  as  from  the  farm  statements 
that  taken  as  a  whole  we  have  never  had  presented  so  many 
fums  in  any  previous  year  of  such  uniform  excellence.  In 
some  instances  Ihe  farms,  as  they  appeared  when  visited  and 
examined  in  June  and  July  last,  could  scarcely  be  excelled. 
Every  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  minutest  portion 
of  the  land,  and  system  and  order  so  perfect  that  but  little  could 
be  suggested  in  regard  to  their  management  under  the  system 
of  husbandry  which  had  been  adopted.  So  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  a  personal  examination  of  farms  offered  for 
premiums  are  the  executive  committee,  that  they  would  recom- 
mend its  continuance,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  deemed  best  by 
their  successors,  and  tihat  separate  premiums  be  given  on  grazing 
and  grain  farms. 

Manures. — ^The  importance  of  more  reliable  experiments  in 
relation  to  the  application  of  manures  has  been  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  the  board,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  ui^e  it  upon 
the  &rmers  as  worthy  of  their  most  careful  attention.  While  it 
is  not  expected  Ihat  without  an  experimental  farm,  we  can  at- 
tain that  celrtainty  and  reliability,  which  a  course  of  well  di- 
rected experiments  for  years  under  a  competent  person,  with 
scientific  acquirements  to  conduct  them,  would  give  us,  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  learn  that  every  year  is  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  giving  their  attention  to  this  matter.  The 
inquiries  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  as  to  the  value  of  the 
various  manures,  which  are  in  market,  as  well  as  their  com- 
parative value  with  barn-yard  manure,  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  any  previous  year.    From  some  of  the  counties  we  have  very 
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interesting  statements.  One  from  Oneida,  on  the  cultivation  of 
com,  we  give  as  in  the  right  direction,  and  this  is  but  one  of 
many  similar  efforts  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  all  indi- 
cating that  our  farmers  are  making  efforts  to  advance  themselves 
in  their  calling. 

Statement  of  H.  H.  Eastman,  of  Marshall,  Oneida  county,  of 
his  experiments  in  raising  Indian  corn  in  1855  : 
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Unfermented  horse 
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Hen  manure,  ..•• .     In  hill.    Handful 48  8268 
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No  manuxe, 32  66  22 

The  above  experiment  consists  of  twenty-eight  rows,  and 
forty  hills  in  each  row.  The  ground  was  green  sward  plowed 
early  in  the  spring,  about  four  inches  deep,  harrowed  thoroughly 
and  marked  out  into  rows  two  ways  at  right  angles — ^three  feet 
apart  each  way.  Planted  12th  of  May,  with  a  "  white  flint" 
variety  of  com.  The  cultivation  of  the  growing  crop  consisted 
mostly  ^  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  which  was  run  through 
between  the  rows  four  times  alternately  in  different  directions; 
with  one  slight  hoeing  only  with  hand  hoe.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  I  calculate  the  cost  of  cultivation,  not  including  cost  of 
manure  nor  interest  of  land,  at  about  |13  per  acre.  The  corn 
stood  upon  the  hill  till  killed  by  the  frost,  when  it  was  husked, 
each  row  separately,  and  weighed  in  the  ear,  allowing  seventy 
pounds  to  the  bushel." 

In  addition  to  this,  quite  a  number  of  specimens  of  marls 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  have  been  sent  here  for  analy- 
sis during  the  year,  and  most  of  them  have  proved  very  valua- 
ble fertilizers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  this  character  will  be  found,  and  when  brought  into 
actual  use  will  prove  highly  advantageous.  When  the  laboratory 
in  the  new  building  is  completed,  we  shall  be  able  to  meet 
promptly  all  calls  for  analyses. 

The  Entomological  examinations  making  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist  of  the  Society,  is  progressing 
most  satisfactorily.  The  first  report  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  1854,  has  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  this  distin- 
guished Entomologist,  and  has  convinced  our  farmers  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  this  work  for  their  use.  The  report  which 
will  be  presented  of  his  labors*  for  the  present  year  will  be  still 
more  satisfactory  and  valuable.  We  are  happy  to  notice  the 
commendations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Pitch,  by  men  of  science  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  We 
trust  the  same  liberality  that  has  characterized  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature  on  this  subject,  will  be  continued  until  New- 
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York  will  be  able  to  present  the  world  a  complete  Entomolo- 
gical History  of  the  insects  of  our  State,  of  their  habits  and 
depredations,  and  of  the  best  means  to  resist  their  attacks  upoa 
our  crops  and  fruits.  Such  an  one  we  are  satisfied  will  be  given 
us  if  Dr.  Fitch  is  spared  to  complete  his  valuable  work. 

The  executive  committee  had  anticipated  a  suitable  work  on 
^the  Edible  Fishes  of  our  State,  and  of  the  best  means  of  increasing 
desirable  species  in  our  waters,  that  are  not  now  to  be  found. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  propagation  of  fish  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  has 
demonstrated  the  entire  feasibility  of  the  work  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  during  the  coming  year  to  secure  a  report  that  shall  be 
satisfactory  and  which  will  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
successful  methods  elsewhere  adopted. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed 
fiEicilitating  the  formation  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
societies;  as  this  act  has  some  provisions  which  are  very  impor- 
tant for  the  successful  operations  of  the  societies,  particularly 
those  in  relation  to  holding  real  and  personal  estate  for  their 
use,  it  is  hoped  that  societies  will  avail  themselves  of  its 
provisions  and  reoi^anize  under  it,  as  many  have  done  already. 
The  act  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  for  1854. 

The  Wool  Growers'*  Association, — ^An  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  great  interest  has  been  formed  in  Western 
New-York,  and  has  held  one  exhibition  which  was  most  suc- 
sessful,  and  the  proceedings  will  be  found  embodied  in  the 
report  submitted.  We  are  gratified  in  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association.  The  interest  which  is  represented  by 
the  wool  growers  of  our  State  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  sustained. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Exhibition. — ^For  the  first  time  since  the 
Society  held  its  annual  fairs  one  has  been  held  in  the  southern 
tier  of  counties.  Many  of  the  tried  friends  of  the  society  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition  in  that  section 
of  the  State.  Those  however  who  were  most  familiar  with  the 
resources  of  that  portion  of  our  State,  and  with  the  enterprize 
and  energy  of  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  confident,  that  a  fair 
held  there  would  not  only  be  successful  so  far  as  the  Society 
was  concerned,  but  would  prove  as  advantageous  to  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  the  State  as  any  fair  ever  held.  The  Society 
believing  that  it  was  justly  due  to  that  section  of  the  State,  that 
an  exhibition  should  be  held  there,  the  object  of  the  Society 
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being  to  do  the  most  good  possible  by  its  exhibitions,  having  a 
due  legard  to  its  resources,  so  as  to  sustain  its  operations,  lo- 
cated the  &ir  at  Elmira. 

The  advantages  which  were  anticipated  to  the  farmers  of  our 
State,  were  more  than  realized  by  the  results  of  the  exhibition, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  every  other  portion  of  the  State 
represented  there  will  be  equally  benefited  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  witnessing  the  prosperity  and  intelligence  of  a 
portion  of  our  State,  which  previously  had  never  been  visi- 
ted and  examined,  by  many  who  were  present  at  the  Fair. 

The  exhibition  was  held  from  the  1st  to  the  5lh  of  October, 
and  in  its  arrangements,  in  all  its  circumstances,  of  the  com- 
bbed  action  of  the  Society  and  the  citizens  of  Elmira,  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  acceptable  to  which  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Society  has  ever  invited  the  attendance  of  the 
people.  Although  a  portion  of  the  time  the  weather  was  pecu- 
liarly unfavorable,  yet  the  last  two  days  were  all  that  sun  and 
sky  could  combine  to  promote  in  all  respects  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  immense  multitude  who  were  present.  The 
people  came  in  tens  of  thousands,  and  from  the  days  of  this 
exhibition  have  been  drawn  thoughts,  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  agriculture  under  the  auspices 
rfthe  Society,  whose  efiects  will  be  traced  in  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  farm,  in  the  enhanced  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  through 
a  laige  and  extended  space  of  country,  and  for  a  long  series  of 


The  public  assemblages  of  this  country  on  various  occasions 
of  political  or  literary  interest  have  been  often  of  very  powerful 
numbers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  State  has  ever  wit- 
nessed a  more  interesting  gathering  of  intelligent,  investi- 
gating, reflecting  citizens  than  were  convened  within  the 
inclosures  of  the  fair  on  Thursday  4th  of  October.  It  filled 
every  hall,  thronged  every  department.  To  all  that  was  there 
arranged  and  displayed,  of  that  which  was  most  valuable  in 
stock,  ingenious  in  implements  and  machinery,  or  beautiful  in 
fibrie,  this  crowd,  preserving  order,  and  complying  cheerfully 
with  every  regulation,  gave  the  most  earnest  attention.  The 
society  can  have  no  pleasanter  incidents  attending  the  dischai^e 
of  the  heavy  and  responsible  duties  assigned  to  it,  than  to  see 
the  people  in  their  strength  interesting  themselves  under  cir- 
emnstances  best  adapted  to  develone  before  them  the  resourceiS 
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of  our  State,  in  the  departments  in  which  tiiey  were  most  inte- 
rested. This  vast  attendance  presented  unusual  interest  firom 
the  fact,  that  at  this  fair  for  the  first  time  the  Society  had  placed 
itself  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties;  a  section  of  the  State 
which  has  produced  some  of  the  warmest  and  most  intelligent 
friends  of  the  cause  and  of  the  Society,  and  which  is  rapidly 
rising  into  a  solid  and  well  earned  prosperity. 

The  location  at  Elmira  seemed  particularly  appropriate,  for 
here  were  concentrated  a  series  of  communications  ISy  railways 
and  canals,  reaching  in  all  directions  to  the  most  settled  por- 
tions of  our  own  State,  and  not  less  directly  to  the  great  State 
lying  immediately  south.  It  enabled  the  Society,  to  welcome 
so  large  a  delegation  and  visitors  from  Pennsylvania,  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  efibrts  of  both  States  had  blended  in  one 
great  effort  to  promote  the  agricultural  interest.  Nor  from 
Pennsyslvania  alone,  from  other  States  of  the  Republic,  gentle- 
men abundantly  competent  to  judge  with  sagacity  of  the  value 
of  the  objects  presented  for  their  estimation  were  present,  and 
undoubtedly,  from  a  fair  so  successful,  returned  to  their  own 
homes  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  advance  whatever  will  cause 
the  earth,  by  judicious  culture,  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  those  who  pursue  the  noblest  of  pursuits. 
Probably  the  occurrence  of  this  fair  has  presented  years  in  ad- 
vance, to  many  an  intelligent  mind,  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
water  and  iron  avenues  over  which  much  of  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  two  most  populous  States  of  the 
Republic  shall  interchange 

The  gentlemen  selected  to  perform  the  delicate,  as  well  as 
laborious,  duties  of  judges,  had  every  opportunity  for  a  profit- 
able discharge  of  their  important  work,  and  their  decision,  it  is 
believed,  met  the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  competitors. 
Their  duties  were  peculiarly  arduous  from  the  higher  grade  of 
excellence  presented  to  them  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  Society  was  greatly  pleased  to  witness  in  this 
respect  the  most  gratifying  advance  that  has  been  made  since 
the  first  exhibition  was  held.  With  mediocrity,  with  imper- 
fection, with  pretension,  the  exhibitor  is  no  longer  satisfied. 
The  eflbrt  now  is,  to  produce  the  best  in  all  the  departanents, 
and  in  comparison  between  what  was  seen  at  the  commencement 
of  the  labors  of  the  Society  and  what  is  now  produced,  the  So- 
ciety may  well  feel  satisfied  that  a  great  and  good  work  has  been 
accomplished. 
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Among  the  many  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  the  late 
Aief  magistrate  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Bigler,  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  Society.  He 
took  active  part  in  displaying  to  the  best  advantage  the  great 
wealth  of  his  own  state,  the.  use  of  and  traffic  in  which  is  to 
fonn  so  large  a  part  in  the  commerce  between  flie  States,  in 
which  the  increased  crops  of  the  farmers  of  New- York,  from 
abmidant  harvests,  will  realize  such  constant  and  so  profitable 
a  share. 

His  Excellency,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  was  welcomed 
by  an  immense  audience,  who  listened  with  interest  to  the  ad- 
mirable address  delivered  before  the  Society.  It  was  in  itself 
high  honor  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  that 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  powerful,  wealthy  and  advancing  com- 
monwealth should,  from  his  distant  home,  come  to  address  the 
farmers  of  New- York.  It  was  a  theme  to  be  discussed  of  the 
value  of  which  Indiana  was  itself  a  high  example.  Agriculture, 
ftat  had  changed  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indian  to  the 
granary  of  the  nation.  Gov.  Wright's  name  is  added  to  the 
illustrious  list  of  the  distinguished  in  position  and  in  intellect, 
who  from  year  to  year  have  pronounced  before  the  Society 
words  of  wisdom. 

The  citizens  of  Elmira,  in  all  their  airangements  and  conduct, 
evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  faithfully  every  pledge  made 
when  the  Society  was  invited  to  send  thither  its  annual  gather- 
ing. Everything  was  done  in  time  and  in  order,  and  no  section 
of  the  State  will  be  remembered  with  more  lively  recollections 
for  its  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  its  faithful  discharge  of  ob- 
ligations assumed,  than  will  Elmira  and  its  hospitable  citizens. 

The  perusal  of  the  Transactions  will  indicate  the  valuable 
character  of  the  diflferent  departments.  From  the  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  implements  and  machinery  (never  excelled  at 
onr  exhibitions),  to* the  most  delicate  and  graceful  of  the  orna- 
mental, recognised  as  pleasant  companions  to  labor,  this  exhi- 
bition indicated  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New-York,  the 
mechanic,  the  florist,  the  horticulturist,  the  artist,  and  the 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  are  winning  in  every  advancing 
year  additional  triumphs. 

Favored  by  an  intelligent  and  ever  vigilant  press,  the  ac- 
eounts  of  the  fair  were  circulated  all  over  the  Union,  and  they 
were  read  with  an  interest  that  indicated  that  the  movements 
at  the  farmer  are  ranked  among  the  themes  of  greatest  value. 
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This  fair,  honored  by  an  assemblage  of  the  people  so  vast — 
the  people  themselves  coming  up  to  judge  how  faithfully  the  So- 
ciety fulfilled  its  trust — ^has  greatly  encouraged  the  Society.  It 
proves  an  undiminished  interest  in  the  people.  It  shows  to 
those  who  have  for  many  years  struggled  to  advance  an  import- 
ant cause  into  a  permanent  institution,  possessed  of  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  whole  people,  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  is  the  most  valuable  encouragement  for  the  future. 

The  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  intelligent  and  faithful 
services  of  the  general  superintendent,  and  those  under  his 
charge,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion was  carried  out  after  the  fair  was  opened;  not  a  single  case 
of  disturbance  was  reported,  and  it  is  believed  that  on  no  pre- 
vious occasion  has  such  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  together 
so  eujUrely  peaceful  and  so  perfectly  obedient  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  fair. 

Meetings  were  held  each  evening  during  the  fair  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  interesting  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers, 
and  the  discussions  were  engaged  in  by  men  qualified  to  impart 
valuable  instruction,  and  were  very  fully  attended.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  all  our  exhi- 
bitions, as  the  advantages  arising  from  these  discussions  are 
most  apparent. 

JVew  Agricultural  Hall. — Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  by 
the  liberality  of  our  Legislature,  a  building  most  creditable  to 
the  State,  has  been  erected,  and  our  winter  exhibition  is  open 
in  one  of  the  capacious  rooms  set  apart  for  the  farmers  of  New- 
York.  For  several  years  has  this  subject  been  presented  to  the 
successive  Legislatures,  who  have  assembled  within  these  walls, 
and  at  length  through  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  tried 
friends  of  agriculture  of  1854  and  1855  in  the  Legislature,  the 
necessary  appropriations  were  secured,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Land  OflBlce,  to  whom  the  erection  of  the  work  was  en- 
trusted, and  the  contractors  employed,  have  prepared  a  building 
with  accommodations  for  the  Society,  made  under  their  own  di- 
rections, most  ample  for  years  to  come,  and  within  the  appro- 
priation. Our  Museum  can  now  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  State — a  most  acceptable  and  instructive  resort  for 
the  farmer.  Here  at  last,  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  farmer 
is  recognized,  and  we  urge  upon  the  farmer  and  mechanic  to 
make  this  building  worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected;  let  your  products  and  implements  of  every  kind  suit- 
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«ble  for  permanent  exhibition,  find  a  place  here,  so  that  as  time 
rolls  on,  we  may  have  a  most  instructive  exhibition,  which 
shall  develope  for  all  time  to  come  the  progressive  advance  of 
the  agriculture  of  our  State.  We  feel  the  more  gratified  at  the 
completion  of  this  work  where  the  farmer  is  recognized  and 
acknowledged,  since  many  of  us  have  witnessed  for  years  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent  a  public  recognition 
'  of  the  claims  of  that  great  interest  upon  which  all  our  other 
interests  are  more  or  less  dependant;  but  the  day  of  deliverance 
has  dawned,  and  men  b^in  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  that  great  industrial  class  of  our  citizens,  nearly  equalling 
in  numbers  all  the  rest,  and  as  they  shall  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, as  science  shall  develope  more  and  more  the  bountiful 
products  of  the  earth,  they  will  still  more  readily,  it  is  believed, 
yield  to  the  farmer  the  high  position  it  is  his  right  to  occupy, 
and  which  by  the  blessing  df  Heaven  he  will  maintain  in  our 
State  for  all  time  to  come.  We  most  cordially  invite  the  fiar- 
mers  of  the  State,  when  they  visit  the  city,  to  make  this  a  place 
of  lesort,  where  every  effort  will  be  made  to  interest  them  in 
the  collection  which  will  be  open  for  their  benefit. 

Agricultural  Education, — It  would  scarcely  be  thought  neces- 
sary that  in  a  country  like  ours  where  intelligence  among  the 
population  is  so  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free 
institutions,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  urge  the  subject 
of  education  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  to  their  con- 
sideration. It  is  nevertheless  a  matter  that  requires  at  our 
hands  serious  consideration.  As  yet  we  have  not  a  single 
school  in  our  State  where  instruction  combined  with  practice, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  is  given  :  and  can  there  be 
any  good  reason  assigned  for  this  1  We  think  not.  "Practice 
with  science"  is  what  the  farmers  need  fully  to  develope  the 
resources  of  our  farms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  farmer 
in  a  position  where  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  other  profes- 
sions in  point  of  equality  as  to  his  acquirements.  And  why, 
may  we  not  inquire,  are  our  legislators  so  backward  in  providing 
for  this  lai^e  class  of  our  fellow  citizens.  While  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  Natural  History 
survey  of  our  State,  as  yc^t  the  farmer,  for  whose  benefit  this 
survey  was  undertaken,  has  scarcely  been  reached,  and  may  we 
Bot  then  with  propriety  urge  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of 
our  representatives,  and  ask  them  to  give  us  the  means,  by 
which  some  direct  results,  advantageous  to  the  farmer  shall  be 
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seoured.  The  expenditures  for  the  practical  education  of  our 
farmers  can  never  be  considered  a  loss  but  a  positive  advantage 
to  us  all.  No  maa  who  values  our  free  institutions  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  no  money  expended  among  us  produces  in 
the  end  such  gratifying  results  as  that  which  is  expended  for 
education.  Let  us  then  have  the  experiment  tried  as  to  what 
can  be  done  for  the  farmers  of  New-Tork.  Let  the  means  be 
provided  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  lamented  Delafield,  and 
then  see  whether  New- York  with  all  her  pre-eminence  will  not 
be  elevated  still  higher  among  the  States  of  our  Union. 

His  excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  his  message  very 
properly  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  and  we  trust  his  recommendation  will 
receive  a  favorable  notice  from  the  Legislature,  as  we  think  it 
so  richly  deserves. 

The  farmers  hitherto  have  mainly  relied  upon  their  own 
resources  rather  than  claim  from  government  such  aid  as  they 
might  rightfully  ask.  But  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
an  increasing  interest  in  this  subject  is  apparent  among  the 
farmers  of  our  State,  and  we  trust  that  the  enlightened  liberality 
of  the  Legislature  will  afford  «uch  encouragement  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  an  institution  best  adapted  to  promote  this 
noble  object;  sure  we  are  that  no  more  acceptable  contribution 
to  the  people  of  our  State  could  emanate  from  the  Legislature. 

A  resolution  as  to  the  location  of  the  fairs  permanently  was 
presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  the  Society,  and  the 
Executive  committee  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  to  send  the 
same  to  the  County  societies  requesting  them  to  bring  the  same 
up  for  a  decision,  sent  circulars  to  each  county  society,  and  as 
far  as  returns  have  been  received  they  will  be  presented  to  the 
society. 

In  closing  up  the  labors  of  the  year  the  Executive  committee 
are  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  agri- 
culture with  the  successful  resultl  of  the  year.  With  union  of 
effort  among  all  who  desire  the  advance  of  the  cause  in  which 
all  are  interested,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  still  higher  attain- 
ments will  be  made  from  year  to  year.  And  while  we  do  not 
pretend  that  everything  has  been  <fone  that  might  have  been, 
we  feel  assured,  that  every  effort  on  our  part  has  been  faithfully 
made  to  advance  the  cause  entrusted  to  us,  and  we  take  leave 
of  the  Society  in  closing  up  our  work,  with  an  assurance  of  our 
undiminished  interest  in  its  welfare  and  with  an  ardent  desire 
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ibat  its  future  progress  shall  be  upward  and  onward  until  tlie 
vejy  higliest  degree  of  excellence  shall  be  attained  in  every 
department 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  will  show  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  with  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $2,968.69. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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REMARKS  OF  JVME  CflEETER, 

PRESIDENT    OP    THiS    SOCIETY,    ON    INTRODUCING    GOV.    WRIGHT,    OF 
INDIANA,  TO  THE  AUDIENCE,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1855. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: — The  success  of  this  fair — the  first  held 
in  the  southern  tier  of  counties — is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
as  well  on  the  part  of  the  people. here,  as  of  the  Agricultural 

Society. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  its  friends,  had  doubts 
of  our  success  if  we  held  a  fair  here.  They  urged  in  support  of 
their  objections  that  the  people  of  this  part  of  tine  State  had  not, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  become  members  of  the  Society,  or 
cared  enough  for  it  to  contribute  to  its  shows,  or  hardly  to 
attend  them;  and  that  a  feeling  existed  here,  that  had  some- 
tunes  found  utterance,  that  the  Society  waa  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  persons  along  the  river  counties  and  on  what  is  called  the 
Central  Line,  who  took  to  themselves  all  its  management  and  all 
its  benefits.  To  this  it  was  answered,  by  those  of  us  who  had 
been  here,  that  the  people  at  lai^e  here  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  we  had  done  and  what  we  were  doing,  and  would 
think  better  of  us  after  they  had  seen  us;  that  it  was  a  State 
institution,  and  every  part  of  the  State,  so  far  *as  practicable, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  its  exhibitions  and  in 
its  benefits,  and  that  we  should  have  success  if  we  came  here. 

We  are  most  happy  in  coming,  to  find  our  highest  expecta- 
tions more  than  realized.  We  have  been  most  generously  and 
hospitably  received.  The  village  of  Elmira  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, mave  met  their  part,  in  a  most  commendable  manner,  in 
the  furnishing  and  preparation  of  the  grounds,  in  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Society,  in  putting  up  the  structures  with 
their  necessary  appointments,  and  tastefully  arranging  the  more 
ornamental  parts  of  the  exhiMtion. 

The  local  committee,  under  the  efficient  and  well  directed 
ddU  d  their  chairman,  (Mr.  Phillips,)  deserves  a  high  measure 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]  2 
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of  commendfttion.    He  has  arranged  a  place  for  every  man  and 
a  man  for  every  place,  and  each  one  has  been  faithful  to  his  part. 

Under  the  skill  and  taste  of  Colonel  Frost,  of  Catharine,  the 
fruit  and  floral  departments  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce a  most  attractive  and  imposing  eflfect.  To  the  fine  contri- 
butions of  fruit  from  the  neighborhood.  Col.  Frost  has  added, 
from  his  own  orchard  and  garden,  collections  which  are  choice 
in  their  character  and  very  extensive  in  their  number. 

Elwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  have  contributed  most  libe- 
rally to  our  floral  department  and  to  our  fruit  tables,  showing, 
among  others,  170  varieties  of  choice  pears.  Frost  and  others, 
of  Rochester,  and  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
have  contributed  upon  a  scale,  choice  in  its  variety  and  ample 
in  its  numbers.  We  have  to  thank  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey, 
and  even  Iowa,  with  other  States  for  their  contributions  to  this 
department,  and  especially  are  we  indebted  to  Mr.  Hovey,  of 
Cambridge,  (near  Boston,)  for  coming  nearly  five  hundred  miles 
to  place  upon  our  stands,  besides  his  other  fruits,  two  hundred 
and  ten  varieties  of  pears. 

This  bringing  together  of  fruits  from  points  so  remote,  has 
furnished  our  pomologists  with  a  valuable  opportunity  to  note 
the  effect  of  climate  and  location  upon  the  same  varieties. 

To  Mrs.  Van  Namee,  of  Rensselaer  county,  are  we  indebted  for 
coming  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  and  besides  contributing 
largely  to  the  domestic  department,  placing  upon  our  stands, 
from  her  own  garden  and  that  of  our  old  patron,  Mr.  Newcomb, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  flowers  which  you  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  look  at. 

The  show,  in  the  mechanical  and  implement  department  has 
not  before  been  excelled.  To  the  former  are  we  indebted  to 
Elmira  for  many  interesting  and  valuable  contributions. 

The  domestic  department,  that  of  household  manufacturing, 
has  not  been  as/>well  sustained  here  as  it  should  have  been, 
not,  it  is  presumed,  because  there  is  not  an  abundance  to  be 
found  in  these  counties,  but  from  the  want  of  sufficient  interest 
taken  in  the  exhibition,  or  from  a  distrust  in  their  success  as 
competitors.  But  in  needle-work,  and  others,  showing  artistic 
skill,  and  in  some  instances,  genius,  the  exhibition  has  been 
highly  creditable. 

From  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  quality  of  its  grasses, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  grazing  districts  in  the  State.    From  this 
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feet  it  was  expected  that  our  stalls  would  be  filled  with  fine 
specimens  of  your  cattle.  They  have  not  appeared  in  as  largo 
quantities  as  we  looked  for.  We  presume  you  have  them;  if 
not,  you  should.  If  you  have  them  not,  the  means  are  now  at 
your  doors  to  provide  them,  and  you  ought  not  to  let  the  fine 
animals  here  exhibited  go  from  you  until  you  have  placed  the 
means  in  your  hands  to  produce  them,  so  that  at  some  early  day 
hereafter,  when  another  fair  shall  be  held  here,  as  it  doubtless 
wiU  be,  you  will  be  able,  from  the  offspring,  successfully  to 
compete  with  the  parents.  One  man  remarked  the  other  day 
that  he  would  not  bring  his  oxen  here,  because  what  was  offered 
would  not  pay.  That  feeling  I  know  does  not  extend  far  here. 
If  it  did  agricultural  societies  would  not  last  long.  This  So- 
ciety kas  been  brought  to  what  it  is,  and  is  now  able  to  make 
these  exhibitions,  from  the  gratuitous  bestowment  of  much  time, 
much  labor,  and  much  money,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Wo 
hare  cattle  here,  to-day,  brought  from  Dutchess  and  Westchester, 
nearly  500  miles,  (some  of  them  not  three  weeks  from  the  ship 
which  Irought  them  from  Europe,)  and  cost  more  than  half  a 
thousand  dollars  each  at  home.  They  are  brought  here  at  much 
expense  of  time  and  labor,  and  at  much  risk  of  injury,  not  be- 
cause the  owners  supposed  it  would  pay,  but  that  they  might  be 
looked  at  as  an  example,  which  our  skill  and  our  attention  can 
imitate  at  home.  These  cattle  will  very  likely  take  the  small 
premiums  we  are  able  to  give,  because  there  are  none  brought  in 
here  to  compete  with  them. 

It  is  said  as  a  reason  why  cattle  have  not  been  brought  in 
from  the  neighborhood  here  to  exhibit,  that  there  is  not  much 
improved  stock  here.  If  not  there  should  be.  If  its  advan- 
tages are  doubted  let  the  doubting  man  place  himself  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  at  the  ferry  at  Albany,  when  the  droves  of 
cattle  fi-om  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  pass  on  their  way  to  the  New- 
York  and  Boston  markets.  He  will  there  see  the  steers  from 
the  Durham  stock,  taken  to  that  country  many  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  others,  steers  not  four  years  old,  whose  backs  ai-e 
almost  even  with  your  eyes,  with  loins  and  hips  so  broad  that  a 
man  may  sleep  upon  them  without  danger  of  rolling  oflf,  even 
if  he  dreams;  you  may  drive  from  your  rich  pastures  the  same 
stock,  if  you  will  place  upon  them  the  same  blood 

But,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  not  brought  your  cattle  here  you 
have  l^ought  almost  everything  else.  It  is  very  certain  the 
people  have  come,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  had  a  fair 
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that  will  compare  most  favorably  with  any  one  held  since  the 
society  was  formed. 

One  incident  has  occurred  during  our  fair,  which  I  refer  to 
with  great  pleasure,  one  which  points  with  great  interest  to  the 
future.  With  our  next  neighbors  here,  who  have  come  over 
from  Pennsylvania  and  swelled  our  numbers  by  thousands, 
bringing  with  them  their  stock  and  everything  else,  to  fill  the 
place  prepared  for  them  or  any  body  else,  has  come  also, — His 
excellency,  Governor  Bigler,  riding  upon  a  train,  freighted  with 
Anthracite  coal,  the  first  that  has  passed  directly  from  the  mines 
over  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad,  (of  which  he  is  president,) 
and  over  other  roads  to  this  place. 

He  has  also  carted  over  to  our  grounds  here  two  huge  lumps 
of  coal,  and  presented  them  to  this  agricultural  society,  which 
we  shall  lay  by  as  a  remembrancer  of  the  event.  The  delivery 
of  this  coal  upon  our  southern  frontier,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  southern  line,  to  be  distributed  by  tlie  Chemung  canal, 
reaching  this  point,  and  by  diverse  railroads  diverging  from  it, 
to  any  part  of  our  State,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  flattering 
promise  to  us  all,  and  most  especially  to  our  westeln  and  mid- 
dle counties.  The  Governor  accompanied  this  present  with  a 
speech  of  great  beauty  and  fitness,  and  spoke  of  our  ships,  our 
agriculture,  our  iron  and  our  canals,  about  which  he  supposed 
we  felt  pretty  well;  and  added  by  way  of  being  even  with  ns, 
that  Pennsylvania  had  something  of  the  same  to  make  her  about 
our  equal,  and  that  she  had  her  coal' besides,  which  they  would 
let  us  have,  but  expected  pay  foi^  it^  and  that  after  taking  some 
of  our  salt,  plaster  and  barley,  should  expect  the  balance  in 
cash.  We  can  gather  some  hops  with  the  barley,  some  hay  from 
the  Hudson  valley  for  their  horses  in  their  collieries,  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  brooms  from  the  Mohawk;  and  if 
we  are  then  short,  which  is  doubtful,  we  can  give  the  Bosto- 
nians  some  beef,  pork,  dairy  and  corn  for  some  shoes,  boots  and 
clothes  for  the  miners,  and  bring  the  balance  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  sheet.  But  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  may  rest 
assured  that  whenever  they  come  among  us,  either  to  make  their 
commercial  exchanges,  or  to  mingle  in  our  social  circles,  we 
will  meet  them  with  open  hands  and  open  hearts. 

[The  Judge  then  introduced  Governor  Wright,  of  Indiana  to 
the  audience  who  delivered  the  address.] 
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WRIGHT,  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE:  ST  Ate  of  INDIANA;  PRONOUNCED  AT  THE  NEW- YORK  AGRI- 
CULTURAL   STATE    FAIR,    AT    ELMIRA,    OCTOBER    5,  1855. 

Mr.  President  J  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

J^ew-York  Agricvitural  Society: — 

*^A11  flesh  is  grass,"  is  a  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer; 
the  demonstration  of  which  truth  lies  amid  the  plainest  facts  of 
nature.  As  the  law  of  the  grass  is,  that  it  "  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  fadeth,"  so,  under  the  same  law,  exists  every- 
thing'which  the  grass  produce th. 

Of  the  soul  of  man — in  the  superiority  and  immortality  of 
which  we  all  believe — it  is  not  my  province,  nor  is  this  an  oc- 
casion, to  discourse.  Considered  simply  in  his  material  nature, 
produced,  nourished,  and  reproduced,  as  that  nature  is,  from 
the  earth  and  its  fruits,  man  is  not  a  wanderer,  who,  after 
"prospecting"  through  the  universe,  has  selected  this  beautiful 
fann  of  the  earth  for  his  residence  and  heritage.  He  is  a  part 
of  it.  In  common  with  its  other  ^productions,  vegetable  and 
animal,  he  has  risen  from,  and  lives  upon  its  bosom.  He  is  the 
last  bom;  the  perfection  of  its  fruits. 

In  common  with  the  grasses,  grains  and  fruits,  upon  which 
he  subsists,  he  is  subject  to  the  law  of  dissolution  and  decay. 
**Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  is  the 
law  of  the  material  man,  as  surely  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  soul 
that  It  .shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it : 

«  Each  speed  them  to  their  sonrce," 

returning  to  their  respective  treasuries  the  life  and  wealth 
which  was  loaned  them. 

Such,  then,  being  the  nature  of  our  alliance  with  the  earth, 
its  cultivation  becomes  our  first  duty  and  necessity.  It  is  the 
nonn^l  employment  of  man;  and  none  other  is  so  natural  and 
honorable.  The  sweet  instinct  and  the  gentle  purity  of  the 
suckling,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  are  but  counter- ' 
parts  of  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  true  and  diligent  culti- 
vator of  the  earths 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  we  must  understand,  and  act 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Science,  in  investiga- 
ting and  expounding  these  la\^s,  appears  nowhere  more  useful 
and  graceful  than  as  the  hand-maid  of  the  farmer.  Concerning 
these  laws,  we  can  gather  information  from  the  history  of  the 
creation,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — a  history  as  remarkable 
for  its  science  as  for  its  simplicity. 
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At  first,  "  tho  earth  was  without  form  and  void;  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  The  elements  of  the 
earth  were  all  there,  rude  and  unshapen,  upon  the  face  of  whose 
morasses  and  depths  '  darkness '  rested.  There  was  no  land — 
no  water — no  clouds,  or  fertilizing  showers — ^no  light — ^no 
firmament. 

Now,  how  was  order  brought  out  of  this  chaos  t  And  what 
was  the  first  great  agricultural  result  1  The  first  command  was, 
"  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light."  Thus,  in  order  of 
creation  was  established  that  law  which  has  ever  since  prevailed, 
making  light  a  first  and  indispensable  element  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth. 

In  connection  with  this  was  established  the  law  under  which 
we  find  repose  a  necessary  alternation  to  stimulus.  The  light 
nourishes  and  stimulates;  darkness,  therefore,  precedes  it,  as  a 
period  of  rest.  "And  God  called  the  light  day;  and  the  dark- 
ness he  called  night;  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day." 

The  next  step  in  the  process,  was  that  which  assigned  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  their  separate  powers  of  fertility.  Light, 
evaporating  the  waters,  held  a  portion  in  suspense,  to  descend, 
in  due  time,  in  fertilizing  rains  and  showers.  "And  God  said, 
let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters;  and  let  it 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters."  Then  followed  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  land  from  the  water;  and  "God  called  the  dry 
land  earth,  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he 
seas." 

Now  all  was  in  preparation  for  production  and  fertility;  and, 
before  the  creation  of  man,  or  animated  nature,  "  God  said,  let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass.^^  Thus  the  pioneer  settler,  who 
now  penetrates  the  vast  forests  which  cover  with  "  darkness '' 
the  soil  he  purposes  to  subdue,  first,  in  conformity  with  the 
order H>f  creation,  says,  "Let  there  be  light;"  and  the  sturdy 
stroke  of  the  woodman  repeats  the  command  till  the  trees  lie 
low,  and  the  "  light "  greets  the  soil.  The  waters  are  exhaled 
by  its  kisses,  and  ascend  above  the  firmament;  the  ditches  are 
dug;  and  every  throw  of  the  busy  spade  says,  "  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear,"  in  order  that  the  earth  may  bring  forth  grass. 

Grass — grass — the  great  material  which  supports  all  flesh, 
and  forms  the  material  nature  of  man  himself !    Grass — ^the 
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cultivation  and  perfection  of  which  it  becomes  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  husbandman  to  promote ! 

Though  this  is  the  oldest  command,  and  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  agricultural  wealth,  yet,  the  subject  to  which  it  has  rela- 
tion receives  from  agriculturists  less  thought,  less  attention, 
less  investigation,  than  is  given  by  them  to  any  other  subject  of 
rural  interest. 

Our  zeal,  industry,  and  wealth  have  been  freely  expended  in 
the  practical  illustration  of  improved  methods  of  cultivating 
grains,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  the  improvements  of  our 
stock,  farming  implements,  and  machinery.  We  have  imported, 
at  great  expense,  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals;  our  State  fairs 
and  our  county  fairs  annually  furnish  reports,  essays,  and 
addresses,  on  every  branch  of  agricultural  industry;  we  have 
books  and  learned  treatises  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
even  poultry;  and  many  volumes  of  useful  essays  on  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  fruits,  rice,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  All 
well  enough ;  yet,  at  this  day,  we  have  not  a  book,  report,  or 
pamphlet,  that  furnishes  the  American  farmer  with  even  the 
names  of  the  grasses  of  his  country,  to  say  nothing  of  that  essen- 
tial information  which,  by  the  tests  of  science,  fixes  the  value 
of  each  kind,  and  determines  the  question  of  its  adaptation  to 
different  soils,  and  to  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  farmer  cultivates,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
he  bestows  some  attention  on  the  cultivation  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
kinds  of  grass,  while  the  teeming  earth,  without  tillage,  fur- 
nishes innumerable  varieties  of  this  staff  of  animal  life,  in  all 
latitudes  and  longitudes  throughout  our  wide  spread  country. 
No  crop  approaches  so  near  a  spontaneous,  uncultivated  yield, 
as  the  grass,  and  none  pays  so  lai^e  a  profit.  While  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  state,  with  precision,  the  annual  value  of  this 
crop,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that,  in  this 
country,  the  hay  crop  alone,  imperfect  as  it  is,  and  receiving  so 
little  attention,  is  greater  in  value,  at  this  day,  than  the  com- 
bined crops  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  mere  hay  crop  of  the 
United  States,  was  10,248,108  tons;  in  1850,  it  was  13,838,642 
tons.  I  estimate  the  hay  crop  of  1855,  at  15,000,000  tons, 
which,  at  ten  dollars  per  ton,  would  amount  to  150,000,000 
dollars.  The  cotton  crop  of  1853,  is  valued  at  128,000,000 
dollars.  Of  the  hay  crop,  more  than  one-half  is  produced  by 
four  States,  to  wit :  New-Tork,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois; 
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your  own  State  producing  more  than  one-fourtli  of  the  whole; 
and  yet  no  State  has  made  this  article  a  primary  object  of  culti- 
vation. 

We  treat  the  hay  crop  as  one  of  minor  importance.  But 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it :  the  meadow  must  wait  till  the 
other  crops  are  disposed  of;  then  the  grass  is  cut,  too  often 
without  any  reference  to  its  condition,  or  any  well  prepared 
place  for  its  reception. 

The  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  this  country,  however,  is  not 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  grass  crop  appropriated  to  pasturage, 
even  in  the  present  unimproved  condition  of  the  latter  crop. 
But  if  we  make  the  values  only  equal,  then  the  total  value  of 
the  annual  grass  crop — ^hay  and  pasturage— ctf  the  United  States, 
may  be  estimated  at  300,000,000  dollars,  or  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  agricultural  products  of  our 
country,  excepting  wheat  and  corn. 

I  use  the  word  "  grass,''  not  in  its  strict  botanical  significa- 
tion; but,  according  to  common  usage,  to  designate  the  herbage 
or  plants  which  constitute  the  food  of  cattle  and  other  beasts. 

Beginning  with  the  few  facts  which  are  known  in  relation  to 
the  number  and  qualities  of  the  grasses  of  this  country,  we 
should  by  means  of  scientific  investigation  and  judicious  experi- 
ments, endeavor  to  Increase  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  this 
great  branch  of  agricultural  interest.  We  find  one  kind  of  grass 
in  this  latitude,  which  it  is  said,  is  well  adapted  for  making  a 
sure  crop  of  hay,  and  good  pasture.  It  stands  the  drought  well ; 
Is  not  much  injured  by  rain  In  harvestingj  forms  a  feeble  sod; 
and  is  easily  subdued  when  the  meadow  is  to  be  transformed 
into  a  grain  field.  Another,  elsewhere,  that  is  suitable  to  wet 
prairies;  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  the  first;  and  is  espe- 
cially recommended  for  cultivation  in  die  early  settlement  of 
a  country,  before  a  system  of  drainage  can  be  eflected.  Another, 
i»id  to  be  very  productive,  and  exceedingly  nutritious;  and, 
when  once  well  set,  it  forms  a  permanent  sod;  but  it  is  slow  in 
taking  root,  and  will  not  stand  our  summer  heat.  Another 
which  grows  in  tufts,  and,  in  autumn,  its  leaves  spread  out 
most  vigorously,  for  fall  pastur^e.  Another,  from  its  aromatic 
and  astringent  qualities  is  rendered  agreeable  to  the  palate  of 
stock;  it  retains  its  verdure  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  it  shoots  forth  with  vigor.  Another,  with 
its  rich  long  slender  leaves,  two  feet  in  height,  is  seen  in  the 
fine  uplands  of  the  limestone  region;  in  autumn  it  feUls  over, 
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in  thick  windrows,  matting  the  whole  surface  together,  and 
retaining  its  freshness  and  nutritious  qualities  amid  the  frosts 
and  snows  of  winter.  Another,  such  as  the  grass  which  forms 
the  celebrated  pastures  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  those  of  the 
Tyrol,  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  possessing  qualities 
&Yorable  to  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  is,  therefore,  preferred 
for  milch  cows.  Another,  it  is  said,  will  endure  cold  and 
shade,  without  suffering  injury.  Another  is  only  suitable  for 
tiie  light  and  heat  of  summer.  Another,  rich  and  nutritious, 
comes  up  after  the  crops  are  laid  by,  and  affords  fine  cr(^s  of 
hay.  Another,  adapted  to  warm  moist  river  bottoms,  and,  in 
some  sections  of  our  country,  yielding  five  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
is  highly  valued  by  some  graziers.  Another  is  found  growing 
on  dry,  gravelly  soils,  and  hill  sides;  and  part  of  its  value  con- 
sists in  the  numerous  seeds  which  are  retained  in  the  pod,  loi^ 
after  they  ripen — ^serving  as  food  for  beast  and  fowl. 

"  Grasses,"  said  a  distinguished  philosopher,  "  are  Nature's 
first  care."  They  are  the  most  general,  extensive,  and  hardy, 
of  the  earth's  productions.  They  are  nearly  of  endless  variety, 
and  adapted  to  almost  every  climate.  They  endure  the  tramp- 
ling of  men  and  beasts,  the  browsing  of  cattle,  the  pardiing 
droughts  of  Summer,  and  the  snows  and  ice  of  Winter;  and 
spring' into  new  and  often  more  vigorous  life,  under  influences 
which  to  other  plants  would  prove  destructive. 

On  mountain  tops,  where  the  warmth  of  the  summer's  sun  is 
not  sufficient  to  ripen  their  seeds,  they  live  by  their  roots,  and 
with'  thick  clustering  leaves  protect  these  roots,  producing 
thereby  the  densest  and  most  beautiful  verdure.  And  it  is 
reported  by  one  writer,  that,  for  the  preservation  of  the  grasses 
in  those  localities  where  the  ripening  of  their  seeds  is  important, 
the  wild  beasts,  guided  by  a  remarkable  instinct,  leave  untouched 
the  stems  that  support  the  flowers.  Do  not  the  profusion  of 
grasses  with  which  the  earth  is  clad,  and  the  laws  which  so 
remarkably  preserve  them,  indicate  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
special  *  attention  and  culture  of  those  for  whom  the  earth  is 
ordered  and  established  in  fertility  and  beauty ! 

The  farmer  who  understands  the  importance  of  bestowing 
careful  attention  upon  his  stock,  diligently  husbands  the  grasses 
and  grains  which  furnish  them  with  food  and  clothe  them  with 
flesh.  But  how  little  does  he  think  of  the  fact  that  these  very 
grasses  should  receive  attention  like  that  which  he  bestows  on 
his  cattle.    Plants  cannot  live  without  food,  more  easily  than 
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the  OX  and  sheep;  and  hence,  there  is  a  great  sphere  for  study 
and  care  as  to  the  kind  of  food  which  is  adapted  to  the  most 
perfect  production  of  grasses;  and  there  is  a  loud  demand  to 
protect  them  against  injuries  and  depredations;  but  many  a 
farmer  will  spend  money  and  labor,  in  rendering  his  flocks 
secure  from  wild  animals,  and.  in  protecting  his  granaries  from 
J  the  pilferings  of  vermin,  and  yet  think  little  of  the  noxious 
influences  and  weeds  that  are  steadily  stealing  from  his  grasses 
the  food  which  nature  has  provided  for  them. 

All  plants  receive  more  or  less  of  their  nutriment  from  the 
atmosphere;  and  for  that  purpose,  are  furnished  with  organs 
adapted  to  absorb  aliment  from  light  and  moisture.  These 
organs  are  found  in  their  leaves,  while  the  root  is  the  portion 
that  draws  sustenance  from  the  earth.  The  larger  the  leaves, 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  nutriment  received  from  the 
atmosphere.  Hence,  grasses  with  small  leaves  exhaust  the  soil 
rapidly;  whereas,  the  larger  leaved  varieties,  like  clover,  draw- 
ing less  from  the  soil  and  more  from  the  atmosphere,  are  the 
best  fertilizers — ^returning  to  the  earth,  when  turned  under,  a 
larger  percentage  of  fertilizing  elements;  and  sudi  grasses  can, 
therefore,  be  successfully  adapted  to  the  culture  of  light  lands 
which  would  entirely  refuse  to  support  other  varieties. 

I  regard  it  as  a  well  settled  principle,  that  there  are,  in  every 
country,  indigenous  plants  which,  when  their  qualities  are  fully 
understood,  are  precisely  those  which  are  designed  by  a  benefi- 
cent Providence,  to  furnish  the  proper  elements  for  the  support 
of  animal  life.  The  same  principle  prevails  in  relation  to  soils, 
and  their  capacities  to -support  vegetable  life.  Clay,  sand,  marl, 
and  shell,  lying  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  afford-  to  the 
intelligent  farmer  or  planter,  the  means  of  increasii^  and  pre- 
serving the  fertility  of  the  land. 

Although  neither  the  number  nor  the  names  of  our  indige- 
nous grasses  have  been  ascertained,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
their  great  variety,  richness  and  durability,  when  we  look  over 
our  country,  from  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
extreme  south,  and  see  the  health,  thrift,  and  superiority  of 
our  domestic  stock,  and  the  number  and  condition  of  the  wild 
animals  of  our  forests  and  prairies. 

On  the  spurs  and  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Red  river  of  the  north,  immense  herds  of 
buffalos  subsist  on  a  kind  of  grass  which  retains  its  freshness 
throughout  the  winter,  and  which  remains  green  and  nutritious 
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while  other  grasses  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  dried  up  by 
the  heat  and  drought  of  ^mmer. 

It  appears,  from  the  statements  of  botanists,  that  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants,  commonly  called 
grasses,  are  cultivated  in  Great  Sritain.  Perhaps,  in  our  own 
country,  the  student  of  Nature  might  find  more  than  one-half 
of  this  number,  growing  spontaneously  in  the  wild  prairies 
which  cover  millions  of  acres.  You  may  make  yoi^  track 
through  these  immense  plains,  and  by  the  side  of  your  path, 
each  year^  there  will  spring  up  new  varieties  of  plants  and 
grasses.  Where  this  wild  grass  is  cut,  or  pastured,  it  brings 
forth,  annually,  finer,  better,  and  different  varieties,  which  are 
eagerly  sought  for,  by  the  stock,  whUe  the  other  and  wilder 
varieties  are  shunned.  Who  shall  estimate  the  number  of  our 
grasses  1  Who  shall  classify  them  1  And — what  is  a  fiur  more 
important  question — ^who  shall  test  them  in  the  crucible  of 
science,  and  determine  their  respective  values,  so  that  the  prac- 
tical farmer  may,  with  certainty,  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
which  will  result  from  the  cultivation  of  the  best  varieties  1 

Nature  seems  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  sowing  more  than 
one  kind  of  s^d  for  meadows  and  pastures;  as,  in  the  natural 
herbage,  we  rarely  find  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  soil  occupied 
by  one  kind  of  plants.  The  earth  produces  almost  an  infinite 
variety  of  grasses,  adapted  to  every  conceivable  kind  of  soil  and 
location.  The  cold  and  bleak  mountain  sides,  the  arid  sand 
plains,  the  alluvial  bottom  lands,  the  marshes  and  the  bogs,  are 
covered  with  various  kinds  of  vegetation,  each  kind  differing 
from  others  in  its  organic  structure  and  qualities,  and  each 
requiring  certain  appropriate  and  peculiar  elements  for  its  sup- 
port. The  agriculturist  who  avails  himself  of  his  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  may  greatly  increase  the  value  of  his  meadows 
and  pastures.  Where  as  many  stalks  of  one  kind  is  produced 
as  the  soil  is  capable  of  supporting,  another  variety,  that  will 
take  from  the  soil  different  elements,  may  grow  between  the 
first  kind  without  interfering  materi^y  with  it;  as  it  is  not  a 
competitor  for  the  same  nutritious  particles  in  the  soil. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  with  respect  to  any  country,  the 
proportion  of  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  as  compared  to  the 
total  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation.  It  is  said  that,  in 
France,  the  meadows  and  pastures  constitute  about  one-seventh 
of  the  cultivated  lands  :  in  England,  about  three-fourths.  In 
the  United  States,  the  amount  does  not,  probably,  exceed  one- 
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third,  even  in  the  best  grazing  and  hay-growing  States;  and,  in 
many  of  the  States,  the  number  of  ac||s  used  for  meadows  and 
pastures,  does  not  amount  to  one;eighth  of  the  total  quantity 
of  land  under  cultivation. 

A  general  agricultural  error  is  a  national  error — ^for  the  cor- 
rection of  which  we  must  look  to  the  agriculturists  themselves. 
Some  of  this  class  of  errors  are  especially  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
possessing,  in  fevorable  climates,  a  rich  territory,  ninety-five 
times  as  large  as  England,  more  than  seventeen  times  as  large 
as  France,  and  more  than  twelve  times  as  large  as  Germany, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  overlooking  and  neglecting 
their  own  vast  resources,  import  annually,  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  o(  an  article,  which,  for  its  production,  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  grass. 

The  holding  of  land  without  improving  it,  is  a  public  injury. 
In  many  portions  of  the  country,  immense  tracts  of  land  having 
been  purchased  at  government  prices  for  purposes  of  specula- 
tion, are  owned  and  held  by  individuals  who  never  intended  to 
plant  a  tree,  or  turn  a  furrow  on  the  «oil.  Such  lands  remain 
unimproved,  checking  the  progress  of  improvements  around 
them,  and  retarding  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  many  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  western  and  the  south-western 
States. 

In  every  part  of  our  country,  we  have  complaints  in  relation 
to  the  spontaneous  growth  of  certain  weeds  and  shrubs,  which, 
if  not  eradicated,  will  invariably  ^'7i;wre,  and  ultimately  take  the 
meadows  and  pastures.  In  certain  districts  where  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  and  other  stock  run  and  feed,  it  is  known  that 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  destructive  weeds  of  various 
classes,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  stock  pastured,  and  the 
character  of  the  grass.  What  a  field  is  here  for  experiment, 
investigation,  and  useful  discovery  ! 

Wherever  there  is  found  a  large  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
and  a  clay  subsoil,  grass  will  grow  luxuriantly,  and  form  a 
durable  sod  that  will  stand  long-continued  drought  and  exces- 
sively hot  summers.  The  Silurian  hills  on  the  borders  of  the 
western  waters,  and  the  mountain  limestone  regions  are  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grasses.  But  in  these  portions  of 
our  country,  we  find  it  difficult  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  sandstone  and  drift  formations  in  the  cultivation  of  wh^at, 
and  other  cereal  grains.     We  cannot  raise  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
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to  the  acre  in  the  limestone  region.  Each  portion  of  our 
country,  however,  has  its  own  peculiar  undeveloped  elements 
of  wealth;  and  the  countless  and  increasing  facilities  which 
our  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads,  a£ford  for  an 
interchange  of  our  various  staple  productions,  should  induce 
the  &rmers  and  planters  of  the  several  States  in  the  Union  to 
study  carefully  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  soil  which  they 
respectively  cultivate.  Those  districts  in  which  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  our  indigenous  grasses  shall  receive 
proper  attention,  may  become  the  wealthiest  portions  of  the 
republic. 

We  shall  always  find  superior  stock  in  those  districts  where 
flie  cultivation  of  grasses  receives  attention.  Many  demonstra- 
tions of  this  fact  may  be  seen  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  large  population  of  Great  Britain, 
(who  are  mainly  dependent  on  her  commerce  and  manufactures,) 
she  could  not  sustain  herself,  if  she  were  compelled  to  import 
hay  for  her  dairies  and  meat  markets.  There  was  a  time  in  her 
history  when  she  was  dependent  upon  her  mountains,  and  her 
neighbors,  for  her  butter  and  meats.  But,  with  her  cultivation 
of  grasses,  her  population  has  increased;  and  her  stock,  of 
every  kind,  has  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  which  supports 
a  demand  for  it  in  the  markets  of  all  countries. 

In  Holland,  where  the  business  of  reading  cattle  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  and  where  the  price  of 
landed  property  is  high,  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  devoted  to  pasturage  and  the  cultivation  of  grasses. 
It  is  said,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  single  kind  of  grass ^  in 
Jamaica,  has  increased,  beyond  computation,  the  value  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  that  island. 

Blue  grass  has  done  for  Kentucky,  what  turnips  have  done 
for  Flanders,  and  portions  of  England  and  Scotland — not  only 
arrested  the  old  process,  which  wore  out  the  land,  but  restored 
the  soil,  and  brought  large  profits  to  graziers. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  grass,  that,  fifty  years  ago, 
was  considered  as  a  great  evil,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  regarded  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  variety  for 
hay.  Similar  favorable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  South, 
and  in  every  portion  of  the  country,  where  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  has  been  directed  to  the  subject. 

A  planter  of  Alabama,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
United  States  Patent  office,  says  :  "  Our  native,  or  spontaneous 
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grasses,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  would  prove  an  invala- 
able  treasure.  The  experiments  of  Major  Seymour  Powell  fully 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  impression,  and  prove  most 
conclusively  that  the  crop  of  crab^rass  grown  on  a  prairie  field 
after  the  corn  is  laid  by,  if  well  saved,  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  corn.  To  test  the  matter,  he  measured  several  acres. 
Oflf  the  first  acre  he  gathered  thirty  bushels  of  corn,  which  at 
the  market  price,  75  cents,  brought  $22.50.  Off  the  same  acre, 
he  saved  2,675  pounds  of  nice  hay,  worth  from  |1  to  $1.25  per 
cwt. — say  126.75.  The  second  acre  yielded  3,780  pounds  hay, 
worth  137.80,  and  com  worth  |28.40.'' 

According  to  the  statements  of  a  distinguished  florist  and 
botanist,  Mr,  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  there  are,  in  California, 
hundreds  of  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  and  bulbous 
flowering  plants,  indigenous  to  that  region,  which  are  totally 
distinct  from  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  many  of 
them  being  "entirely  new  to  the  botanic  world."  Mr.  Prince 
says,  "  In  bulbous  flowers,  this  country  [California]  is  particu- 
larly rich,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and  interest, 
and  particularly  striking.  The  balsamic  character  of  very  many 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  class." 

Some  friends  of  agriculture  are  making  eflforts  to  improve  our 
grasses,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  varieties.  Many  of  the 
English  grasses  are  •  hardy  and  very  nutricious.  They  might 
not  endure  our  climate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  a  change  of  climate  would  result  in  an  improvement  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  good  grass. 

It  will,  however,  be  time  enough  to  make  experiments  upon 
foreign  grasses  when  we  shall  have  learned  something  more  of 
our  own.  Within  the  boundaries  of  our  vast  national  domain, 
in  various  latitudes,  climates,  soils,  and  situations,  we  have,  I 
doubt  not,  more  different  kinds  of  grass  than  are  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  and  yet  the  number  which  we 
cultivate  does  not  exceed  twenty. 

We  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty,  improve  the  growth, 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  indigenous  trees,  plants  and 
grasses  of  the  United  States.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  error  of 
useless  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  regarding  the  subject  as 
merely  one  of  taste,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  in- 
jured the  appearance  of  many  a  large  mansion,  and  marred  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  many  an  humble  homey  in  attempting,  by 
the  importation  of  shrubs  and  grasses,  to  imitate  the  landscape 
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gardening  and  the  rural  scenery  of  other  countries.  The  native 
garniture  of  our  own  forests,  fields,  meadows  and  pastures, 
when  modified  and  improved  by  our  own  hands,  directed  by  a 
cultivated  taste,  will  be  sufficient  to  enrich,  adorn  and  beautify 
our  land. 

These  remarks  are  made,  not  with  the  conviction  that  I  am 
offering  any  new  facts  for  the  consideration  of  good  farmers,  but 
with  the  hope  of  inciting  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  to 
look  with  special  interest  into  the  subject  of  our  native  grasses. 
This  subject  has  not  received,  nor  does  it  now  receive,  that  de- 
gree of  public  attention  which  it  deserves. 

We  sow  two  or  three  kinds  of  grass  seeds.  Nature  gives  us 
numerous  varieties  of  those  which  arrive  at  perfection,  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes  of  our  country,  during  each  successive  month, 
from  spring  to  autumn,  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of 
the  grasses  which  grow  spontaneously  in  our  common  pastures, 
and  we  know  but  little  of  the  weeds  which  injure  and  destroy 
them. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  scientific  examination, 
twenty-two  species  of  grass  were  found  on  a  single  square  foot 
of  a  rich  ancient  pasture  in  England.  Recently  in  a  western 
State,  by  means  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  one  lady,  spe- 
cimens of  seventy-five  kinds  of  grass  were  found,  and  presented 
as  a  bouquet  J  at  an  annual  State  fair. 

The  worst  of  all  depredations  are  those  which  ignorant  and 
reckless  men  commit  on  their  mother  earth — the  source  and 
support  of  organic  life — ^when  they  destroy  or  impair  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  land,  either  by  their  ignorance  or  by  their  neglect 
of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  improved  and  preserved.  It 
is  our  duty  to  leave  the  earth  in  a  condition  as  good  at  least  as 
it  was  when  we  found  it. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  the  people  seem  to  believe  that 
the  earth  is  possessed  of  a  constitution  so  strong,  so  stout,  and 
so  healthy,  that  no  extreme  of  bad  usage  can  affect  it  injurious- 
ly; but  Time,  the  great  instructor,  is  demonstrating  our  folly, 
and  warning  us  to  change  our  modes  of  farming.  While  the 
husbandman  carries  forward  his  works  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, he  must  not  forget  the  injunction,  "  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass.''  If,  disregarding  this  mandate,  he  shall  continue 
to  neglect  the  investigation  and  cultivation  of  grasses,  the 
annual  depreciation  of  his  crops  of  com,  and  other  grains, 
will,  ultimately,  qualify  him  to  appreciate  fully  the  force  of  the 
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Belgian  maxim,  "JVb  grass j  no  stock;  no  stocky  no  manure ;  no 
manure  J  no  crops  ^ 

In  no  one  thing  does  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
common  among  farmers,  manifest  itself  so  plainly  as  in  the 
panic  that  spreads  like  an  epidemic  over  the  whole  country, 
when  the  crops  are  threatened  with  any  of  the  thousand  casu- 
alties incident,  not  to  agricultural  pursuits  only,  but  to  every 
other  human  avocation.  The  merchant  and  the  banker  see  a 
financial  crisis  approaching,  and,  understanding  the  laws  of 
commerce  and  trade,  deliberately  prepare  to  meet  what  they 
cannot  avert,  without  the  murmuring  and  croaking  that  fills  all 
the  land  when  the  crops  are  in  danger.  This  disposition  to 
complain  about  failures  in  the  crops  not  only  betrays  ignorance, 
but  it  exhibits  an  almost  impious  want  of  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  that  over-ruling  Power  that  "  shapes  all 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will." 

We  may  justly  complain  of  the  oppressions  ot  human  gov- 
ernments, of  the  wrongs  and  outrages  of  society,  of  "  man^s 
inhumanity  to  man;"  we  may  murmur  over  hard  times,  and 
financial  embarrassments,  but  we  should  look  upon  the  thousand 
ills  that,  in  threatening  aspect,  stand  around  all  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  as  so  many  friendly  rebukes  from  a  kind  Providence, 
reminding  us  of  our  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  on  which 
these  things  depend. 

In  the  severe  drought  of  last  fall,  that  blighted  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  north- 
western states,  when  the  croaking  of  ruined  crops  had  attained 
its  highest  point,  a  close  observer  could  not  fail  to  see,  here  and 
there,  a  field  green  and  luxuriant  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
desolation.  If  you  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  asked 
for  an  explanation,  you  would  learn  that  no  special  showers  had 
visited  those  favored  fields,  but  that  they  had  been  sub-soiled^ 
or  deeply  plowed,  well  stirred  and  kept  in  a  condition  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  moisture  afloat  in  the  atmosphere,  which  compensa- 
ted for  the  showers  that  came  not.  Instead,  then,  of  repining, 
we  should  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  go  and  do  likewise. 

On  the  first  and  second  days  of  June  last,  portions  of  Indi- 
ana were  visited  by  severe  and  destructive  frosts;  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  farmers  might  be  seen  in  anxious  groups,  with 
long  faces,  exhibiting  specimens  of  their  ruined  crops,  with  all 
the  evidences  of  despair  over  the  gloomy  future.  But,  on 
visiting  the  fields,  you  would  find  that  the  injury  to  the  wheat 
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was  confined  to  that  which  was  in  bloom;  the  Mediterranean  and 
early  Alabama  varieties,  many  fields  of  which  were  then  in 
full  flower,  were  injured,  while  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  crop,  con- 
sistii^  of  other  and  late  varieties,  wholly  escaped,  and  we  had 
more  than  an  average  crop,  after  all  the  panic.  From  this,  let 
us  learn  the  lesson,  that  early  wheat  is  in  danger  of  frost,  even 
on  the  40th  d^ree  of  latitude. 

In  low  moist  grounds,  the  cornfields  suffered  severely,  wWle 
the  coyn  in  more  elevated  and  better  drained  land  was  uninjured. 
The  undrained  ground  was  cooled  down,  by  evapoi-ation,  even 
to  the  fi'eezlng  point,  while  the  absorbed  rays  of  yesterday's  sun 
kept  the  drier  soil  at  a  temperature  above  injury.  Drain^  drain^ 
dratn,  was  the  voice  of  this  friendly  admonition  from  Provi- 
dence, and  we  should  receive  all  such  admonitions  with  thanks- 
giving, instead  of  croaking. 

The  mandate  that  requires  man  to  ^^  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  Iffow^^'  contemplates  the  subjecting  of  men  to  a  schooling,  a 
discipline  that  shall  qualify  them  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  great  and  numerous  difficulties  which  arise  in  their 
paths  throi^h  life.  It  is  not  the  lot  of  the  tiller  of  tJio  soil,  to 
stru^le  against  ordinary  foes.  He  finds  giants  by  the  wayside 
of  life.  He  must  contend  with  the  elements  of  earth  and  air, 
Snows,  storms,  frosts,  hail,  and  even^ains,  dews,  and  the  bles- 
sed sunshine,  are  his  enemies  while  he  remains  in  ignor^ce  of 
their  influences.  He  who  wages  a  warfare  with  the  eleqients 
of  earth  and  air,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  deliver  up  to  him 
their  rich  treasures,  will  without  doubt  or  question,  suffer  a 
defeat  disa9trous  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance  of  the  laws  by 
which  his  adversaries  are  governed.  But  the  farmer  who  un- 
derstands these  laws,  will  be  able  under  the  favor  of  heaven, 
not  only  to  bring  forth  treasure  from  the  earth,  annually, 
but  to  explain  the  means  by  which  he  accomplishes  his  great 
work. 

He  studies  the  nature,  condition,  and  quality  of  his  lands; 
and  his  fields  are  improved j  not  exhausted^  by  cultivation.  His 
knowledge,  experience  and  judgment,  enable  him  to  adapt  the 
crop  to  the  soil,  or  to  prepare, the  soil  for  the  crop.  He  rea- 
sons, he  reads,  he  reflects,  he  makes  experiments,  and  he  dis- 
covers new  methods  of  overcoming  old  obstacles. 

In  this  great  work,  we  want,  for  leaders,  men  whose  examples 
and  precepts  will  excite  the  enthusiasm,  and  win  the  confidence 
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of  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  In  every 
farming  district,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  our  fertile  do- 
main, we  want  more  men  qualified  by  their  knowlexlge,  their 
experience,  their  skill,  and  their  enterprise,  to  instruct  and 
encourage  their  fellow-men  in  the  task  of  "  subduing  the  land." 
When  we  shall  have  the  whole  body  of  our  practical  farmers 
engaged,  not  merely  physically,  but  mentally,  in  illustrating  the 
power,  beneficence,  and  dignity  of  the  science  of  agriculture, 
the  "  wildemess  and  the  solitary  places  shall  he  glad  of  them; 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  one-eighth  of  our  entire 
population  live  in  cities  whose  population  is  over  ten  thou- 
sand; and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  are  residing 
in  towns,  villages,  and  cities.  Taking  into  view  the  extent  of 
our  territory,  the  sparseness  of  our  population  to  the  square 
mile,  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  our  lands,  and  the  facilities 
for  exchanging  all  commodities,  and  productions  of  skill  and 
industry,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of  the  world  shows 
an  instance  in  which  the  people  of  a  civilized  nation  exhibited 
such  a  preference  for  city  and  village  life. 

When  our  population  shall  become  two  hundred  millions, 
one-half  of  the  people  will  be  crowded  in  cities,  towns,  and 
villages — ^unless  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  nation,  after  over- 
coming the  general  aversion  to  manual  labor,  and  subduing  the 
hot  thirst  for  professional  and  mercantile  pursuits,  shall  awaken 
m  the  American  mind  a  strong  love  for  rural  life.  The  present 
condition  of  our  country  is  well  described  by  the  poet : — 

**  Trade  THelds  the  svrord;  and  AgrionltnTe  leaTei 
Her  half  turned  fnrrowi ;  other  harveita  fire 
An  avarice  of  renown." 

The  object  of  these  associations,  in  our  townships,  counties, 
and  States,  is  not  solely  to  enable  the  farmer  to  improve  his 
stock,  and  increase  his  products.  .  This  end  is  highly  impor- 
tant, and  very  desirable;  but  it  is  not  one  which  should  absorb 
all  others.  Man  has  a  moral  nature,  of  vastly  greater  value 
than  his  material  and  physical  one.  The  increase  of  material 
wealth  and  prosperity,  without  a  proportional  increase  of  morals 
and  intelligence,  is  not  merely  of  doubtful  advantage — ^it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  »  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

It  is  wisely  ordered,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  material  prosperity,  learning  and  science  must 
be  united  with  muscular  labor  and  material  economy.  The 
man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  sciences,  thoufich  understand- 
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ing,  by  the  analysis  of  the  laboratory,  the  economy  of  plants, 
soUs,  and  animal  life,  may  prove  a  very  poor  practical  farmer; 
while  the  farmer  who  despises  "  hook-l earning ^^^  will  fall  far 
behind  his  wiser  neighbor,  who  seeks  to  blend  with  practical 
skill  the  discoveries  and  suggestions  of  the  man  of  science. 

It  is  on  occasions,  and  at  places,  like  the  present,  that  hints 
and  suggestions  should  be  freely  given  and  received,  which 
may  lead  to  the  most  successful  blending  of  speculative  dis- 
coveries with  practical  knowledge.  One  great  object  of  these 
assemblages,  should,  therefore,  be  to  diffuse  general  intelligence 
and  scientific  truths  amoi^  agricultural  communities;  thereby 
aiding,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  their  material  thrift,  but  in 
the  development  of  the  mighty  resources  of  the  earth. 

Another  class  of  subjects  should  not  be  overlooked;  I  allude 
to  the  connection  between  enlightened  agriculture  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  social  and  moral  nature  of  man;  the  connec- 
tion between  agriculture  and  independence — between  agriculture 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic  relations  and  endearments— 
between  agriculture  and  the  recognition  of  that  Providence 
upon  whose  care  the  farmer,  more  than  any  other  man,  should, 
from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  rely. 

The  tendency  of  agricultural  pursuits  is  to  give  distinctness 
and  strength  to  home  associations  and  influences.  The  greater 
communities  are  made  up  of  the  smaller;  and  as  a  community 
increases  in  magnitude,  it  decreases  in  its  local  power  and  in- 
fluences. At  the  base  of  all  lies  the  divinely  appointed  institu- 
tion of  the  family,  where  the  greatest  power  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  father,  who  is  the  patriarch,  legislator,  judge 
and  executive  of  his  household  estate.  Living  on  his  own  do- 
main, with  his  woodlands,  pastures,  meadows,  hills  and  streams 
about  him,  he  is  supreme,  with  only  those  few  and  necessary 
limitations  which  the  larger  community  throws  around  him. 
It  is  here  that  the  influence  of  woman — man's  first,  last,  best 
comforter  on  earth — is  felt  and  recognized.  It  is  here  that "  she 
openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness."  It  is  here  that  "  she  looketh  well  to  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness."  It  was  at  home  that 
King  Lemuel  learned  the  good  and  wise  "  words  that  his  mother 
taught  himy  Mother !  The  sweetest  word  in  all  the  babbling 
languages  of  men !  It  is  the  mission  of  woman — ^it  is  the  holy 
mission  of  the  mother — to  impress  upon  the  young  mind  the 
first  lessons  of  truth,  virtue,  wisdom  and  courage.    Her  empiro 
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is  in  the  affections  of  her  husband  and  children,  who  ^^  arise  up 
and  call  her  blessed." 

On  the  right  regulation  of  these  independent  households  de- 
pends the  welfare  of  smaller  ones.  And,  so  far  as  the  influ- 
ences of  these  associations  and  fairs  are  calculated  to  ennoble, 
dignify  and  enrich  the  occupation  of  the  farmer,  just  so  far  will 
they  tend  to  increase  the  attractiveness,  and  the  wholesome  in- 
fluences of  his  home,  making  him  and  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold better  citizens  of  the  larger  communities. 

The  family  being  a  divine  institution,  the  sentiment  and  the 
affection  upon  which  it  is  based  are  innate  in  man.  Hence  its 
universality.  No  merely  human  institution,  however  perfect, 
can  ever  take  its  place.  Directly  or  indirectly,  almost  all  great 
and  good  men  have  been  indebted,  for  their  beneficent  power 
and  influence,  to  the  early  teachings  of  parents,  and  the  genial 
nurture  of  home.  Above  all  nations,  we  should  cherish  the 
fstmily  relation.  The  influence  of  home  was  the  inspiration  that 
swelled  the  great  hearts  of  our  fathers  for  the  stru^le  which 
has  given  freedom  to  their  sons,  and  we  will  fail  to  transmit 
the  boon  to  our  descendants  if  we  enlist  not  for  its  preservation 
the  helps  by  which  it  was  originally  won.  If  all  homes  could 
be  made  pleasant,  and  all  family  relations  fraternal,  kind  and 
pure,  society  would  lose  its  hypocrisy  and  guile,  and  mankind, 
actuated  by  true  Christian  charity,  would  move  steadily  on, 
from  triumph  to  triumph,  towards  the  perfection  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  of  man. 

That  spirit  of  inquiry,  investigation  and  enterprise  that  has 
been  awakened  at  your  township,  county  and  State  fairs,  by 
competition  for  premiums  on  household  fabrics,  and  on  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy,  the  farm  and  the  shop,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  home  education;  and  this  is  a 
very  proper  direction  for  things  to  take  at  this  period  in  our 
history. 

At  the  base  of  the  prosperity  of  any  people  lies  this  great 
principle — make  labor  fashionable  at  home.  Educate,  instruct, 
encourage;  and  offer  «dl  the  incentives  you  can  offer,  to  give 
interest  and  dignity  to  labor  at  home.  Enlist  the  heart  and  the 
intellect  of  the  family  in  the  support  of  a  domestic  system  that 
will  make  labor  attractive  at  the  homestead.  By  means  of 
the  powerful  influences  of  early  home  education,  endeavor  to 
invest  practical  labor  with  an  interest  that  will  cheer  the  heart 
of  each  member  of  the  family,  and  thereby  you  will  give  to 
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yeiir  household  the  grace,  peace,  refinement  and  attraction 
which  God  designed  a  home  should  possess. 

The  truth  is,  we  must  talk  more,  think  more,  work  more,  and 
act  more,  in  reference  to  questions  relating  to  home. 

The  training  and  improvement  of  the  physical,  intellectual, 
social  and  moral  powers  and  sentiments  of  the  youth  of  our 
country,  requires  something  more  than  the  school-house,  aca- 
demy, college  and  university.  The  young  mind  should  receive 
judicious  training  in  the  field,  in  the  garden,  in  the  barn,  in 
the  workshop,  in  the  parlor,  in  the  kitchen — in  a  word,  around 
the  hearthstone  at  home. 

Whatever  intellectual  attainments  your  son  may  have 
acquired,  he  is  unfit  to  go  forth  into  society  if  he  has  not  had 
thrown  around  him  the  genial  and  purifying  influences  of 
parents,  sisters,  brothers,  and  the  man-saving  influence  of  the 
family  government.  The  nation  must  look  for  virtue,  wisdom, 
and  strength,  to  the  education  that  controls  and  shapes  the 
home  policy  of  the  family  circle.  There  can  be  no  love  of 
country  where  there  is  no  love  of  home.  Patriotism,  true  and 
genuine,  the  only  kind  worthy  of  the  name,  derives  its  mighty 
strength  from  fountains  that  gush  out  around  the  hearthstone; 
and  those  who  forget  to  cherish  the  household  interests,  will 
soon  learn  to  look  with  indifference  upon  the  interests  of  their 
common  country. 

We  must  cultivate  the  roots — not  the  tops.  We  must  make 
the  family  government ^  the  school,  the  farm,  the  church,  the 
shop,  the  agricultiural  fairs,  the  laboratories  of  our  future 
greatness.  We  must  educate  our  sons  to  be  farmers,  artizans, 
architects,  engineers,  geologists,  botanists,  chemists — in  a  word, 
practical  men.  Their  eyes  must  be  turned  from  Washington 
to  their  States,  counties,  townships,  districts,  homes.  This  is 
true  patriotism;  and  the  only  patriotism  that  wUl  perpetually 
preserve  the  nation. 

^ith  a  territory  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  with  sea  coasts  more  than  five  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
we  have  almost  all  varieties  of  soils,  climates,  and  productions; 
and,  consequently,  we  have  within  our  boundaries,  citizens  of 
every  kind  of  pursuit  and  occupation.  The  world  never  wit- 
nessed, before  the  present  time,  such  a  busy,  bustling,  energetic 
crowd  of  human  beings,  scattered  over  a  territory  so  vast,  and 
living  under  a  government  supported  by  their  own  will. 
Farmers  and  planters,  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  merchants 
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and  traders,  miners  of  iron,  and  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper, 
and  coal;  men  of  labor  and  industry,  engaged  in  business  in 
town  and  country,  on  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  on  our  lakes 
and  rivers — all  of  these,  while  they  constitute  the  strength  ol 
our  confederacy,  have,  in  their  various  pursuits,  their  own  pe- 
culiar customs,  habits,  manners  and  tastes;  yet,  their  constitu- 
tions and  their  laws  protect  their  rights,  individually ^  and 
recognize  their  political  equality.  In  this  consists  the  strength 
and  the  beauty  of  our  form  of  government. 

We  require,  we  must  have  the  full  grown  policy  of  each  of 
these  pursuits,  with  the  thousands  of  others  that  will  naturally 
arise  in  a  government  whose  interests  are  so  diversified — each 
of  these  should  be  left  free  to  arrive  at  full  perfection,  without 
the  influence  of  a  great,  overshadowing,  central,  consolidated 
government. 

A  great  proverbial  economist  has  said,  "Take  care  of  the 
pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  We  may, 
with  a  slight  modification,  apply  the  proverb  to  government. 
Let  us  take  care  of  the  smaller  communities,  and  the  larger 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  I  recently  asked  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  intelligent  farmer,  "For  whom  did  you  vote  for  township 
trustee  V^  "Well,  really,  I  have  forgotten;"  was  his  answer. 
"  Forgotten !"  I  replied,  "  Forgotten !  What !  Do  you  not  know 
the  man  to  whom  you  have  entrusted  the  management  of  afiairs 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  wel- 
fare of  your  children  ?  Do  you  forget  the  person  who  is  to  have 
charge  of  your  schools,  and  to  choose  teachers  for  the  future 
men  and  women  of  your  country  t  Why,  my  dear  sir,  never 
be  so  forgetful  again.  Hereafter  select  the  most  useful  and  in- 
telligent man  in  your  township  for  trustee;  and  never  forget  the 
choice  you  make.  After  this,  select  the  best  man  for  county 
commissioner,  to  direct  your  municipal  government.  If  you 
have  another  great  man,  send  him  to  the  legislature,  to  speak 
your  voice  in  framing  laws  to  protect  your  person,  property  #id 
character  while  you  live,  and  the  rights  of  your  widow  and 
children  when  you  shall  be  no  more.  Then,  if  your  catalogue 
of  great  men  is  exhausted,  but  you  have  one  left  with  about 
half  sense,  send  him  to  Congress." 

This  advice  was  given  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  correct- 
ness. How  can  you  expect  the  heart  of  this  republic  to  be  free 
from  corruption  and  fraud,  when  the  little  streams  and  rivulets 
which  nourish  it  are  neglected  ?  The  fountain  heads  and  springs 
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of  this  nation — ^the  people  of  the  several  states  and  territories — 
in  their  primary  oi^anizations,  in  their  local  policy,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  manners — are  the  sources  from  which  the  national 
government  must  derive,  politically,  whatever  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom, or  strength  it  may  possess. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  the  two  great  leading  objects  of 
human  pursuit  are  agriculture  and  mechanism.  In  these  are 
comprehended  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Their  prosperity  in- 
dicates the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

We  have  too  long  regarded  as  the  wise  man,  the  representa- 
tive who  devises  the  best  system  of  finance,  to  carry  forward 
great  enterprises  by  borro«ving  millions.  Suppose  we  establish 
a  new  standard  by  which  to  measure  men,  and  regard  him  as 
the  wise  man  who  devises  a  system  that  will  support  and  ad- 
vance the  true  interests  of  agriculture,  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing pursuits.  He  who  is  a  good  model  farmer,  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  distinction  and  office,  as  is  the  man  who  has  commanded 
a  regiment  in  battle.  He  who  shall  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
potato  rot,  and  prescribe  a  preventive,  will  be  as  much  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  thanks  of  his  fellow-men,  as  he  who  may 
manage  the  finances  of  a  bank  successfully.  The  country  will 
not  be  retrograding  when  the  highest  office  shall  be  given  to 
the  mechanic  or  the  manufacturer,  who  shall  make  the  best 
specimen  of  mechanism,  or  the  finest  piece  of  cloth.  Let  the 
friends  of  the  plowy  the  loom  and  the  anvil  have  their  associa- 
tions, conventions,  shows  and  fairs.  These  are  the  great  uni- 
versities of  practical,  agricultural  and  mechanical  knowledge. 

How  limited  is  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  air  that  we  breathe,  of  the  water  that  we  drink,  or  of  the 
soil  on  which  we  are  dependent  for  the  food  that  supports  life ! 
How  ignorant  we  are  of  the  various  natures  and  qualities  of  the 
diflferent  ores  and  minerals  that  lie  in  profusion  all  around  us  I 
What  do  the  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities  learn  of 
the  botanical  characteristics  of  our  grasses,  grains,  fruits,  trees 
and  flowers  1  And,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  what  infor- 
mation can  they  communicate  to  their  neighbors,  in  relation  to 
the  physiological  peculiarities  of  those  animals  for  which  there 
is,  in  the  market  and  on  the  farm,  the  greatest  demand  ? 

The  progress  of  a  happy  change  is  visible  in  every  part  of 
our  country.  During  the  course  of  the  present  year  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  nation  will  have  assembled  at  our  numerous  State 
and  county  fairs,  and  the  most  favor^le  results  will  follow 
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these  .exhibitions  of  the  enterprise,  skill  and  industiy  of  the 
people. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Union  the  people  are  organizing  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges,  in  whieh  the  science  of  planting  and 
cultivating  will  be  taught  in  plaoe  of  human  butchery.  The 
schoolmaster  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  one  whose  profes- 
sion is  as  noble  as  that  of  the  buttoned  gentleman.  The  public 
mind  seems  to  have  awakened  to  the  realization  of  something 
practical.  Each  man  is  asking  for  himself  information  with 
respect  to  the  best  system^  the  best  mode^  the  best  manner^  of 
reaping  the  reward  of  labor  bestowed  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the 
making  of  those  articles  which  are  fo^d  necessary  for  his  com- 
fort and  condition  in  life.  In  the  investigation  of  these  ques- 
tions, men  are  willing  to  exchange  views  and  opinions  with 
their  neighbors.  They  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  be- 
come acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  with  modes  of  labor, 
machinery,  and  the  productions  of  the  earth;  in  a  word,  to 
have  the  full  history  of  all  that  is  around  them. 

The  mechanic  has  access  to  the  farmer — the  farmer  to  the 
mechanic;  they  meet  and  consult  together.  At  these  exhibi- 
tions the  mgst  distinguished  mechanics  are  present,  and  they 
bring  with  them  not  only  the  work  of  their  brains  and  hands, 
but  active  and  observing  minds,  to  inquire  into  the  wants  of 
the  country,  and  they  return  to  their  workshops  to  perfect  the 
inventions  that  have  been  suggested  by  these  means.  The  far- 
mer too  has  a  favorable  opportunity  at  these  fairs  to  make  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  what  is  new  and  useful,  and  to  see 
the  best  productions  of  different  portions  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  recent  great  im- 
provements in  the  business  of  farming  will  appear  on  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  the  present  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  your  State,  and  that  condition  in  which 
these  interests  existed  before  the  organization  of  these  associa- 
tions. There  are,  I  doubt  not,  those  present  who,  if  they  will 
look  back  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  can  make  the 
comparison  to  which  I  refer. 

In  the  lapse  of  that  time,  what  improved  modes  of  cultivating 
various  soils  have  been  discovered  and  adopted  by  the  farmers 
of  New-York !  How  many  new  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments have  been  brought  into  profitable  use !  How  many  far- 
mers would  now  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  the  old 
farming  implements  and  the  old  method  of  farming  1    How 
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many  new  varieties  of  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
introduced,  to  increase  the  value  of  your  crops !  What  changes 
have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  number  and  value  of  your 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry!  What  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  management  and  value  of 
your  dairies !  What  is  the  value  of  the  stimulus  that  has  been 
imparted  to  your  home  industry  by  the  encouragement  which 
agricultural  associations  have  given  to  the  manufacture  of 
household  fabrics,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  production ! 

The  men  of  labor  of  this  nation  are  under  an  obligation  to 
regard  the  State  of  New-York  as  a  national  benefactor.  We 
have  the  fruits  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  your  Fulton 
/  and  Clinton,  and  the  influence  of  the  example  of  your  distin- 
guished son,  the  lamented  Silas  Wright,  whose  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  labor,  and  who,  in  his  life,  presented  a 
model  worthy  of  all  imitation,  of  a  high-minded,  far-seeing 
statesman,  an  upright  and  an  honest  man.  His  name  and  fame 
are  the  coihmon  property  of  the  nation.  We  have,  too,  the  ex- 
ample and  the  results  of  your  State  i^ricultural  organization, 
which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  its  transactions,  reports 
and  fairs,  has  been  giving  information  and  encouragement  to 
the  men  of  toil  in  every  portion  of  the  country.  And  this  day 
we  see  before  us  some  of  the  richest  trophies  of  your  noble 
enterprise. 

Citizens  of  the  State  of  New-York,  you  cannot  avoid  receiv- 
ing encomiums  and  encouragement  while  you  continue  to  pro- 
secute this  work  of  State  and  national  improvement.  You  have 
among  your  visitors  to-day  citizens  from  more  than  twenty 
States  of  the  Union — ^from  the  south,  north,  east  and  west. 
There  cannot  be  any  just  cause  of  jealousy,  dissention  or  hosti- 
lity among  the  friends  of  American  labor  and  enterprise,  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  They  are  bound  together  by 
every  motive  and  consideration  which  can  influence  the  hearts 
of  men  to  preserve  the  peace,  promote  the  harmony,  and  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  their  common  country.  A  great  chain 
of  twenty-five  State  fairs,  and  more  than  a  thousand  annual 
county  fairs,  while  supporting  and  imparting  strength  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  nation,  will  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  exclude  sectional  prejudices,  and  to  bind  us  together  in  na- 
tional harmony  and  brotherly  love. 

The  present  national  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  mainly 
attributable  to  two  obvious  principles — the  influence  of  law 
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upon  our  citizens,  and  their  attachments  to  their  own  muni 
cipal  and  local  governments.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  have 
departed  from  the  strictest  observance  of  law,  and  looked  abroad 
into  the  domestic  institutions  of  our  neighbors,  have  we  been 
led  into  difficulties  and  trials.  There  is  no  higher  duty  of  the 
citizen  than  to  maintain  by  word,  deed  and  action  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  law.  We  should  bear  in  mind  this  great 
truth,  that  the  first  public  act  of  disobedience  to  the  law  is  the 
first  fatal  step  in  the  downward  road  to  anaixhy.  . 

Let  the  American  citizen  discharge  faithfully,  not  only  his 
national  obligations,  but  his  public  and  private  local  duties. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  most  effective  manner  by  guarding 
against  the  slightest  encroachments  upon  the  compact  which 
makes  us  one  people;  by  a  strict  observance  of  law;  and  by  a 
true  discharge  of  those  essential,  religious,  political  and  social 
duties  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  society.  Let  us,  like 
our  fathers,  be  watchful  and  faithful — ^at  the  fireside,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  school  district,  in  the  township,  in  the  county,  in 
the  State.  Let  us  establish  and  maintain  good  morals.  Let  us 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  branches 
of  useful  industry.  Let  us  continue  our  efforts  to  advance  the 
agricultural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
Union.  And,  finally,  let  us  teach  the  rising  generation  to  love 
their  whole  country,  and  all  parts  of  it,  especially  their  own 
hearth-stones — their  own  homes. 
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CHEESE   AND    CHEESE   MAKING. 

The  annexed  questions  were  presented  to  oheese  manufac- 
turers at  the  fair  at  Elmira,  and  the  statement  of  Hon.  6.  Den- 
niston,  of  Prattsburgh,  Steuben  county,  contains  very  full  and 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  cheese  making,  and  embodies  the 
substance  of  the  answers  of  the  competitors. 

Those  who  present  cheese  for  the  premiums  offered,  are 
desired  to  answer  in  detail  the  following  questions : 

1st.  Do  you  warm  all  the  milk  at  all  seasons  in  the  year  or 
not — and  why  ? 

2d.  At  what  degree  of  heat  do  you  set,  or  add  rennet — and 
why  7 

3d.  Do  you  vary  the  heat  at  setting  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year — and  why  ? 

4th.  What  kind  of  rennet  do  you  use;  how  prepared;  by 
what  rule  do  you  judge  of  the  proper  time  to  commence  break- 
ing the  curd — and  why  ? 

5th.  How  do  you  break  or  make  the  curd  fine — and  why  ? 

6th.  Do  you  observe  a  rule  as  to  the  time  occupied  in  break- 
ing the  curd — ^and  what  is  it  ? 

7th.  Do  you  observe  a  rule  as  to  the  age  of  the  curd  when 
you  b^in  to  heat  up  to  scald,  and  the  time  occupied  in  raising 
the  heat — and  why  ? 

8th.  How  do  you  apply  heat  in  scalding;  what  degree  is 
used,  and  how  long  kept  applied  to  the  curd  to  cook  it  enough  1 

9th.  Do  you  vary  your  rule  in  scalding  at  different  seasons 
in  the  year — and  why  ? 

10th.  How  do  you  determine  when  curd  is  scalded  enough  1 

11th.  How  do  you  separate  the  whey  and  curd,  and  what 
rule  have  you  for  tempering  the  curd  for  receiving  the  salt  ? 

12th.  What  kind  of  salt  used;  how  much,  and  how  do  you 
apply  it,  and  at  what  particular  state  of  the  curd  ? 

13th.  How  soon  after  applying  the  salt  do  you  put  the  curd 
to  press;  warm  or  cold — and  why  ? 
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14tli.  What  power  do  you  press  with,  and  how  long  1 

15th.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  pressing  cloth  adhering  to  the 
cheese,  and  what  is  your  remedy  1 

16th.  How  do  you  give  coloring  to  the  cheese,  inside  or 
outside  ? 

17th.  How  do  you  produce  a  rind  impervious  to  flies? 

18th.*  What  kind  of  oil  or  dressing  is  used  upon  your  cheese, 
and  how  is  it  applied  ? 

19th.  What  is  the  cause  of  cheese  swelling,  and  what  is  a 
remedy  ? 

20th.  Do  you  use  the  thermometer  to  test  the  degree  of  heat  1 

•  •  ••  m 

Hon.  G.  Denniston,  Prattsburgh^  Steuben  County. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  is  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Jews,  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  is  hinted  in  "  Fuller^s  Worfhies^^  that  the  ancient 
British  had  no  skill  in  the  making  of  cheese,  till  taught  by  the 
Romans;  but  that  they  had  so  improved  the  manufacture  that 
the  Romans  may  even  learn  of  them. 

In  the  process  of  cheese  making,  scarcely  any  two  districts  of 
country  pursue  the  same  course,  or  produce  an  article  identical 
in  taste  and  appearance.  Cheese  is  manufactured  from  the 
richest  milk,  as  also  from  every  quality  down  to  skim  milk, 
and  consequently,  the  article  is  produced  varying  from  the 
richest  down  to  such  as  are  dry,  hard  and  horny. 

These  various  grades  of  cheese  exist  in  our  country  without 
any  particular  nomenclature  to  distinguish  them;  but  in  Eng- 
land they  are  designated  by  names ^  which,  first  originating  from 
districts  of  the  country,  have  gradually  become  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  article,  rather  than  of  the  place  where  it  is 
made. 

The  county  of  Cheshire  (England),  in  olden  time,  was  famed 
for  its  cheese,  for  "  quantity  and  quality^'*  and  it  is  said  that 
people  in  other  places  "essayed  in  vain  to  make  the  like,"  and 
failing,  to  do  so,  the  idea  obtained  that  there  was  something  in 
the  soil  of  Cheshire,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  favorable  to  the 
production  of  good  cheese. 

In  Leicestershire,  (England,)  at  Stilton,  a  cheese  was  foi*  a 
long  time  manufactured  of  such  reputed  richne.ss  as  to  sell  for 
half  a  crown  per  pound.  Its  manufacture  was  for  a  time  con- 
fined to  certain  persons  residing  near  the  "Old  Bell  Inn,"  Stil- 
ton, and  its  peculiar  qualities  resulted  from  the  rich  milk  used. 
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and  mode  of  manufkcture.  This  being  adopted  by  dairymen 
elsewhere,  the  same  quality  of  cheese  was  produced  in  other 
parts  of  England,  commanding  equal  prices. 

It  is  well  to  notice  those  kinds  of  cheese  that  are  deemed  the 
most  valuable  in  the  English  market,  and  also  the  process  of 
their  manufacture,  as,  by  it,  we  may  obtain  valuable  suggestions 
which  may  advance  the  standard  of  our  cheese,  and  enhance  its 
price  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

As  cheese  is  manufactured  from  milky  it  is  important  that  the 
dairyman  have  some  knowledge  of  its  constituents  and  the 
changes  effectii^  them  relatively,  and  individually  through 
surrounding  causes.  When  milk  stands  for  a  time  it  is  seen  to 
separate  into  tw;o  parts — what  is  called  cream  rising  on  the 
surface,  and  a  watery  fluid  resting  beneath.  This  latter  by 
standing  will  again  change;  it  first  becomes  acescent ^  and  then 
coagulates y  which  upon  being  pressed,  a  ''serous*^  fluid  is  forced 
out,  leaving  the  '^caseous^^  portion,  or  what  is  called  cheese 

From  the  "  serous^^  portion,  by  being  slowly  evaporated,  will 
be  deposited  sugar,  muriates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  phosphate 
of  lime.     It  also  contains  "gelatine." 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  consists  in  the  complete  separation 
of  the  curd  from  the  whey,  and  in  the  proper  compressing  and 
curing  of  the  curd.  There  are  leading  principles,  that  should 
be  noticed,  relating  to  every  stage,  and  which  will  determine 
the  flavor,  and  texture  of  the  article  produced. 

1.  The  evening  and  mornings  milk  is  used — the  evening  milk 
is  strained  into  a  tub,  and,  in  the  morning,  added  to  the  morn- 
ings milk.  The  temperature  of  the  milk  united  will  be  gene- 
rally so  low  as  to  require  more  warmth ;  this  is  done  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  by  putting  the  milk  into  a  tin  vessel,  which  is 
floated  in  heated  water.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  exact 
temperature  at  which  the  milk  should  be  ''set^  Some  advocate 
alow  temperature;  but  experience  has  indicated  that  from  84 
to  90  deg.  is  about  the  range  at  which  the  milk  ought  to  be 
coagulated. 

2.  I  have  noticed  that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
at  the  time  of  setting,  the  sooner  it  will  coagulate,  but  the  curd 
will  be  tougher  and  less  in  quantity;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  milk  be  set  at  a  very  low  temperature,  the  curd  will  be 
longer  forming,  will  be  greater  in  quantity  and  more  tender  in 
quality.  The  range  of  temperature,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is 
from  84  to  90  deg.  according  to  the  season  and  the  weather. 
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3.  It  is  found  necessary  to  vary  the  heat  at  setting,  at  differ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  so  as  to  produce  coagulation  within  a 
given  time,  for  if  the  temperature  should  be  too  great  in  warm 
weather,  the  curd  will  form  tough  and  hard,  and  if  it  be  too 
low,  in  cool  weather,  it  will  form  too  soft,  will  work  off  witii 
the  whey,  and  reduce  the, quantity,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
cheese.  The  precise  heat  at  which  the  milk  ought  to  be  set,  is 
important  in  cheese-making,  and  should  be  determined  by  care- 
ful observation  of  those  engaged  in  its  manufacture. 

4.  The  rennet  used  is  calf  rennet.  It  is  prepared  by  turning 
jDut  the  contents,  and  every  other  impurity.  It  is  turned 
inside  out,  stretched  on  a  stick,  salted  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  packed  in  salt  and  put  in  a  dry 
place.  The  rennet  is  used  by  steeping  a  small  piece  in  a  cup 
of  luke-warm  water,  adding  thereto  a  little  salt.  I  judge  of 
the  proper  time  for  breaking  the  curd  by  pressing  the  surface 
of  the  milk,  and  if  the  curd^  and  whey  appear  distinct^  the  one 
coagulated  and  solid,  the  other  of  a  pale  green  shade,  it  indi- 
cates the  curd  is  in  a  condition  to  separate  from  the  wHey  and 
to  become  fine  and  smooth  in  breaking;  but  if  the  curd  appears 
softy  it  is  not  suflSciently  formed  for  separation  from  the  whey 
and  for  breaking. 

5.  The  curd  is  broken  by  means  of  a  ^'cheese  cutter^^  formed 
of  wire-work,  which  is  passed  through  the  curd  perpendicularly 
and  in  different  directions  so  as  to  separate  it  into  small  and 
equal  parts.  The  finer  the  curd  is  broken  the  sooner  it  will 
separate  from  the  whey. 

6.  The  time  occupied  in  breaking  the  curd  is  determined  by 
the  state  of  the  curd  and  the  whey.  The  curd  must  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  worked  even,  so  that,  in  the  after  scalding  pro- 
cessj  no  element  of  fermentation  remain  in  it  to  depreciate  its 
quality.  The  curd  must  also  be  in  a  condition  to  separate  from 
the  whey,  which  it  does  by  sinking.  It  is  essential  at  this 
point  to  notice,  as  before  hinted,  that  the  curd  be  not  too  tender 
through  a  low  temperature,  nor  too  tough  by  being  too  warm 
The  proper  temperature  is  to  be  observed  as  conducive  to  a 
proper  condition  of  the  curd  in  its  texture  and  firmness.  This 
being  observed  and  secured  the  breaking  process  need  occupy 
no  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  separate  the  curd  into  fine 
and  uniform  parts,  so  that  it  may  gradually  separate  from  the 
whey. 
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7.  As  soon  as  the  curd  has  settled,  and  the  whey  appears 
clear  on  the  top,  begin  to  dip  the  whey  oflF,  and  to  scald.  The 
time  for  raising  the  heat  will  vary  according  to  circumstances 
fh)m  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  more  to  be  determined  by 
the  condition  of  the  curd;  if  it  is  hard,  not  so  long,  if  soft,  longer, 
to  work  it  harder. 

8.  The  heat  is  applied  in  scalding  the  curd  faster  or  slower 
according  to  the  action  of  the  rennet,  as  that  acts  rapidly  or 
less  so.  The  practice  is  to  raise  the  temperature  gradually 
from  that  of  the  curd,  when  broken,  up  to  90  and  from  that  to 
106  deg.  and  while  scalding,  the  whey  and  curd  is  kept  in 
motion  to  keep  the  curd  from  running  together,  and  that  it  may 
be  equally  cooked  throughout;  the  time  taken  varies  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  longer. 

9.  The  rule  is  varied  somewhat  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  the  temperature  is  cold  or  warm.  In  warm  weather  do 
not  raise  the  scalding  pointy  as  high,  in  cold,  higher.  Although 
the  particular  principle  applicable  to  the  scalding  process  is 
admitted,  yet  the  application  is  to  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances. The  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  particular  state 
of  the  curd,  (must  in  all  cases  be  strictly  observed,)  will  indi- 
cate to  the  observing  mind  the  variations  from  the  rules  that  are 
necessary  to  result  in  a  good  cheese. 

10.  The  test,  by  which  it  is  determined,  that  the  curd  has 
been  cooked  enough,  is  that  it  will  feel  elastic,  and  when  chewed 
between  the  teeth  will  squeak.  This  is  a  simple  test,  and  if 
applied  with  discrimination  and  judgment,  it  is  an  infallible 
one;  and  yet  many  mistake  the  condition  of  the  curd,  by  not 
cooking  it  enough,  or  too  much,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it 
is  either  too  stubborn  and  tough,  or  not  sufficiently  so,  to  be  in 
a  proper  condition  for  its  after-working  and  manufacture. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  curd  is  sufficiently  cooked,  it  is  then 
separated  from  the  whey.  This  is  done  by  dipping  it  on  to  a 
strainer,  spread  over  a  tub  or  sink.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very 
particular  at  this  stage  of  the  process — if  the  curd  is  too  hot, 
and  matts  tc^ether,  its  temperature  should  be  reduced  by 
turning  on  cold  whey  until  it  sinks  to  94  deg. ;  at  this  point  the 
curd  will  absorb  the  salt  freely,  and  afterwards  press  out  freely. 

12.  The  salt  used  is  the  first  quality  of  Onondaga  salt, 
and  one  pound  of  salt  to  forty  pounds  of  curd.  In  the  cool 
weather  of  spring  and  autumn,  one  pound  to  fifty  pounds  of 
curd.    The  curd  is  salted  when  warm,  and  well  drained.     It 
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must  be  worked  fine  so  as  to  work  the  salt  uniformly  through- 
out the  mass.  During  the  salting  process  the  temperature 
should  range  from  94  down  to  75  deg. 

13.  As  soon  as  the  salt  is  thoroughly  worked  in,  and  packed 
for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  curd  sinks  in  temperature  to  about 
72  deg.  it  should  then  be  put  to  press.  If  it  be  put  to  press  at 
a  higher  temperature  it  will  be  tough  and  strong — if  at  a  lower, 
it  will  crumble,  and  not  press  well  together. 

14.  The  power  with  which  the  cheese  is  pressed  is  the 
'^improved  Ohio  press^^  and  varies  from  three  to  ten  tons  weight, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cheese.  The  cheese  is  pressed 
twelve  hours  and  then  turned,  and  then  pressed  twelve  hours 
longer.  Sometimes  when  the  cheese  is  large,  it  is  pressed  in  all 
forty-eight  hours. 

15.  If  the  cheese  is  put  to  press  too  warm^  or  the  curd  is 
soured,  or  the  cheese  cloth  not  perfectly  clean  the  cloth  will 
^'adhere  to  the  cheese.^^    The  remedy  is  indicated  by  the  cause. 

16.  The  coloring  matter  used  is  ^'annatto^^^  and  is  incorpo- 
rated with  the  rennet,  and  applied  in  setting  the  milk  with  the 
rennet. 

17.  After  the  cheese  is  taken  from  the  press,  it  should  be 
cleared  of  all  blotches  or  scum  that  may  arise  on  its  surface,  and 
sufficient  oil  and  some  beeswax  ruW)ed  on  to  keep  it  from 
cracking.  This  being  observed  strictly  from  day  to  day,,  a  rind 
will  be  produced  that  will  be  impervious  to  flies. 

18.  The  cheese  is  rubbed  with  whey  oil.  The  whey  stands 
until  a  cream  rises  upon  its  surface,  which  is  skimmed  off,  and 
churned.  The  milk  is  worked  from  the  butter  and  it  is  then 
tried  down,  until  all  the  milk  and  w^atery  particles  escape,  to 
what  is  called  whey  oil.  This  oil  is  rubbed  on  the  cheese  quite 
warm^  and  thoroughly  rubbed  over  its  surface.  Be  sure  to  rub 
no  more  oil  on,  than  will  become  incorporated  readily  with 
the  rind. 

19.  A  cheese  that  has  been  neglected  in  the  scalding  process, 
or  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  salted,  or  the  curd  of  which 
has  been  improperly  worked  will  likely  swell.  As  has  been 
before  hinted,  the  process  of  settings  of  scalding^  of  saltings  must 
be  particularly  noticed,  or  the  cheese  will  present  some  feature 
which  will  detract  from  its  value. 

20.  A  thermometer  is  used  to  test  the  degree  of  heat  in  all 
cases;  and  yet  its  use  must,  in  all  cases,  be  guided  by  observa- 
tion, as  contingencies  arise  that   produce   chemical  changes. 
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The  thermometer  is  a  mere  instrument  to  be  called  in  aid  of  a 
practical  judgment,  and  careful  discrimination^  rather  than  an 
absolute  rule,  by  which  we  are  to  be  governed.  There  exists  a 
range  of  essentials  throughout  the  whole  process  of  cheese 
manufacture,  and  at  fhe  same  time  a  difference  in  the  minutiay 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  observation. 


MACHINERY. 

The  committee  on  machinery  and  implements,  to  whom  were 
referred  the  articles  entered  for  competition  in  this  department, 
together  with  such  as  were  distinguished  as  new  and  valuable 
improvements,  have  had  the  same  under  examination,  and  ask 
leave  to  report. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  presented  was  the  unprecedented 
display  of  machinery  and  implements  of  every  description, 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  labor.  It  seemed  as  if  "  invention^^ 
was  let  loose  upon  the  world,  as  the  pioneer  in  every  indus- 
trial pursuit. 

In  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  effort  of  the  human  mind,  there  is 
something  which  may  prove  abortive,  yet  it  indicates  a  strong 
persuasion  that  the  world  is  full  of  secrets  of  high  moment  to 
man,  and  a  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  by  observation 
of  facts,  may  arrive  at  important  results  in  agricultural  and 
mechanical  pursuits. 

The  exhibition  was  well  calculated  to  instruct  all  classes — 
demonstrating  to  them  the  progress  made  in  every  department 
of  industry,  showing  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with 
the  age,  of  taking  advantage  of  every  facility  offered  in  im- 
proved implements,  and  in  improved  modes  of  agriculture;  of 
maintaining  the  prestige  of  position  with  all,  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  life. 

In  pursuing  the  examination,  we  find  it  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  to  discriminate  between  the  different  things 
offered  as  "  improvements,^^  The  world  is  full  of  new  inven- 
tions, possessing  superior  merits,  if  we  believe  their  authors 
and  vendors.  We  find  some  of  those  offered  for  competition 
exhibiting  real  worth,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  labor;  others 
worthless — ''made  to  selL^^  To  the  cautious,  discriminating 
mind,  the  subject  presents  itself  in  all  its  practijcal  phases.    It 
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selects  and  uses  such  as  will  aid  in  business.  It  is  ever  care- 
ful, not  through  extreme  caution,  to  lag  behind  the  times,  or 
through  undue  zeal,  to  become  the  dupe  of  imposition. 

The  exhibition  presented  an  opportunity  for  all  to  inspect 
these  inventions;  for  the  farmer  to  examine  them,  for  their  ex- 
hibitors to  explain  their  use  and  value.  It  was  a  coming  to- 
gether of  vendors  and  purchasers  for  mutual  introduction  and 
for  mutual  advantage. 

1 .  One  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient  machines  presented  for 
competition,  and  which  is  calculated  to  revolutionise  the  whole 
process  of  the  "  cooper^s  trade^^^  is  "  Trapp's  patent  barrel 
MACHINERY,"  exhibited  by  "7%e  Elmira  Barrel  Machine  Manu- 
facturing Company?^  This  machine  takes  the  timber  in  the 
bolt,  saws  the  staves,  hollowing  with  the  grain;  cuts  them  all 
of  equal  length,  planes  both  sides  smooth,  joints  them,  giving 
each  stave  its  proper  proportion  of  bilge,  bevels,  cuts  the 
crease,  turns  the  head,  and  prepares  the  barrel  for  hooping,  in 
a  manner  perfect  and  of  the  highest  finish.  With  selected  tim- 
ber this  machine  cannot  make  an  imperfect  article,  as  the 
staves  are  all  made  of  a  uniform  thickness,  are  jointed  accurate, 
and  true  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ensuring  casks  that  are 
tight,  strong,  of  equal  weight  and  capacity. 

The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  gauged  to  manufac- 
ture barrels  or  kegs  of  any  size.  It  takes  the  stock  in  the 
rough,  and  turns  out  the  work  ready  for  hooping,  at  the  rate 
of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  barrels  per  day,  according  to 
their  finish,  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  very  materially. 
In  view  of  its  utility  we  award  a  diploma  and  notice. 

2.  Pratfs  ditch  digger ^  the  committee  consider  the  most  valu- 
able machine,  or  implement  for  the  farm,  either  newly  invented, 
or  an  improvement  of  any  one  in  use,  ofiered  for  competition, 
and  award  it  the  Society^ s  diploma  and  a  Silver  medal. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  Pratt's  ditch  digger.  It  is  all 
made  of  iron  and  steel,  except  the  side  wheels  and  handles, 
which  are  wood. 

The  wheel  of  shovels  a  a  is  an  important  part  of  the  machine; 
in  connection  with  the  casing  6  6  it  takes  up  the  earth,  raises 
and  discharges  it  on  the  inclined  wings  c  c  to  both  sides  of  the 
ditch.  This  earth  is  first  broken  up  by  the  small  plow  J,  which 
cuts  deeper  and  wider  than  the  casing.  The  plow  j  is  made 
strong  enough  to  break  up  hard  ground  found  in  subsoils,  and 
which  requires  the  use  of  the  pick  in  the  old  method  of  ditch- 
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ing;  the  plow  is  also  arranged  to  cut  wide  or  narrow,  so  as  to 
excavate  ditches  of  various  widths  with  the  same  machine. 

The  side  wheels  and  cranks  h  and  e  are  securely  fastened  by 
the  shaft  of  the  center  shovel  wheelj  which  passes  through  the 
beams  (2  ({,  making  them  as  if  fast  by  one  shaft;  being  thus 
fastened  they  balance  the  machine.  The  side  wheels  make  the 
machine  portable,  by  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  and  spring  catch, 
which  is  allowed  to  operate  or  not  at  pleasure,  by  the  rod  on 
the  handle^  g.  When  the  rod  is  drawn  back  into  the  catch, 
then  the  side  wheels  are  free,  and  the  shovel  wheel  lowers 
down  and  takes  the  weight,  in  which  position  it  is  ready  to 
operate. 

In  making .  a  ditch  a  furrow  is  first  turned  with  a  commoti 
plow,  the  ditcher  then  passes  and  repasses,  throwing  out  the 
earth  broken  up  by  the  plows  j  at  the  previous  passage. 
The  depth  of  each  cutting  mtist  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  team  and  the  hardness  of  the  ground.  When  very  hard 
and  stony  the  plow  is'  held  down  in  part  by  the  handles, 
making  the  work  about  the  same  as  plowing  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  any  smooth  bottom  land  the  labor  is  less  while 
in  the  ditch,  and  hardly  more  out. 

The  machine  should  be  run  out  on  a  board  or  plank  at  the  end 
of  the  ditch,  upon  which  to  stop  and  turn  round ;  at  turning  let  go 
the  rod  from  the  catch,  and  the  side  wheels  are  secured  under  the 
machine,  taking  its  weight,  turning  round  as  easily  as  a  cart  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  team  and  the  handles;  when  turned 
round  on  the  ditch  draw  back  on  the  snap  rod,  and  all  is  ready 
to  go  ahead.  When  the  last  cutting  is  to  be  completed,  shove 
up  the  plow,  or  remove  it,  so  that  all  the  loose  dirt  may  be 
thrown  out,  leaving  the  ditch,  the  grade  being  attended  to, 
ready  for  the  tile  or  stone. 

The  digger  is  worked  by  one  man  and  two  horses  or  oxen. 
.In  case  of  the  latter  a  long  yoke  is  used,  and  the  former  a  long 
whiffle  tree,  allowing  them  to  spread  each  side  the  cutting  and 
loose  dirt. 

VHien  large  stones  are  found  in  the  subsoil  the  digger  will 
lay  them  bare;  an  extra  force  applied  to  take  them  out;  smaller 
stones  are  torn  up  and  removed  as  if  earth — the  machine  operat- 
ing with  the  same  facility  in  stony  land  as  a  common  plow. 

The  committee  witnessed  the  working  of  the  digger,  and 
were  satisfied  that  by  means  of  it  ditching  can  be  performed 
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with  great  ease  and  dispatch.    To  the  farmer  it  must  prove 
invaluable. 

3.  "Pratt's  tile  and  brick  machine,"  the  committee  deem  to  be 
the  best  improved  tile  machine  entered  for  competition,  and 
award  it  the  Society's  Silver  medal. 

The  figure  annexed  (3.)  represents  the  tile  machine. 

This  simple  tile  machine  must  reduce  the  amount  of  labor 
in  making  tile  very  materially;  making  the  cost  from  one-third 
to  one-half  less  than  the  present  selling  prices;  thus  inducing 
many  farmers  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  drainage  of  lands,  from 
which  they  have  been,  heretofore,  deterred  by  the  expense. 

By  means  of  this  machine,  a  superior  quality  of  tile  can  be 
furnished,  at  reduced  rates,  in  every  rural  district;  thereby 
rendering  additional  aids  to  agriculture,  and  material  from 
which  may  be  premised  the  most  substantial  and  valuable  im- 
provements. 

4.  "Gibbs'  patent  plow  grinder  and  polisher,''  exhibited  by 
J.  Gibbs,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  a  valuable  invention,  affording  ease 
and  despatch  in  grinding  and  polishing  plow  castings — inducing 
the  plow  maker  to  depart  from  the  old  plan  of  selling  rough 
work,  and  freeing  the  ploughman  from  days  drudgery  before  his 
plow  is  in  a  condition  to  do  good  service.  It  is  a  machine  that 
every  plow  manufacturer  should  have,  who  seeks  to  merit 
public  patronage.     Awarded  a  diploma, 

5.  "  Bramble's  automaton  grain  scales,"  exhibited  by  S.  G.  Mil- 
ligan  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  is  awarded  a  Diploma.  The  automaton 
scales  is  adapted  to  flouring  mills  and  forwarding  houses.  It 
receives  the  grain,  weighs,  registers  and  discharges  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  re-adjusts  itself — all  the  power  required  is  the 
gravity  of  the  grain.  The  machine  is  a  movable  drum  on  a 
common  platform  scale — ^there  seems  to  be  nothing  complicated 
about  it.  The  smallest  machine  will  weigh  one  bushel  at  a 
draught,  and  five  draughts  per  minute — the  largest  fifty  bushels 
per  minute.    We  deem  it  a  useful  invention. 

6.  The  machine  for  boring  pump  tubes — ^for  fitting  the  ends, 
and  a  patent  valve  for  retaining  the  water  at  any  height  in  the 
tubes,  exhibited  by  G.  M.  Wyeatt,  of  Elmira,  deemed  worthy  of 
notice,  and  a  Diploma. 

7.  As  a  manual  labor-saving  machine,  the  "gang  creasing 
machine,"  exhibited  by  B.  Wifison,  of  Milton,  Penn.,  presents 
unequalled  capacity.  It  is  capable  of  creasing  seventeen  differ- 
ent patterns  and  widths,  of  two  different  kinds,  single  and 
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double  beaded;  the  work  is  done  in  far  less  time,  and  greater 
perfection  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  This  machine  offers 
great  facilities  to  the  saddler  and  harness  maker,  in  all  the 
details  of  his  trade,  as  also  does  the  patent  shaving  machine, 
exhibited  bj  the  same  person.     Awarded  a  diploma. 

8.  "Coe's  patent  self  feeding  drill,"  is  a  machine  very  simple 
in  its  construction,  easily  managed  and  moved  from  one  place 
to  another.  It  is  readily  adjusted.  It  feeds  itself  with  perfect 
uniformity,  and  bores  with  great  facility.  It  presents  ^11  the 
capacities  of  a  labor-saving  machine,  and  is  deemed  of  great 
value  to  the  mechanic.  Exhibited  by  L.  £.  Hewitt,  Fulton, 
Osw^o  county,  to  whom  is  awarded  a  Diploma. 

9.  "Freeman,  Cartwright  &  Co.'s  shingle  machine  and  jointer'^ 
of  Ithaca,  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  Diploma,  This  machine  is 
extremely  simple  in  its  construction,  and  eflBioient  in  perform- 
ing— making  shingles  from  any  kind  of  timber.  It  works  true 
and  produces  shingles  of  even  thickness  and  taper. 

10.  "Perry's  improved  shingle  machine,''  exhibited  by  Ljonan 
Moore,  of  Howard,  Steuben  county,  appears  to  combine  all  the 
essential  qualities  necessary  to  a  durable  and  easy  working 
machine.     Awarded  a  diploma. 

11.  The  "smut  machine,"  exhibited  by  B.  T.  Tremaine  of 
Monroe  county,  is  deemed  the  best  entered  for  competition,  and 
awarded  a  Diplom^a. 

12.  The  "patent  portable  morticing  machine,"  exhibited  by 
H.  &  S.  H.  Plumb,  works  true  and  perfect,  and  must  be  very 
valuable  where  fine  work  is  to  be  performed.  Awarded  a 
diploma. 

13.  "M.  B.  Yogal's  patent  saw  mill  dogs,"  eflSicient  in  pro- 
ducing even  work,  and  for  avoiding  injury  to  lumber  in  being 
sawed,  so  common  throughout  the  country.  Every  saw  mill 
should  be  supplied  with  them.     Awarded  a  diploma. 

14.  The  "model  hay  press,"  exhibited  by  George  Snyder,  is 
conveniently  moved  from  place  to  place,  works  with  great  ease 
and  facility,  and  has  the  capacity  for  exerting  great  power.  It 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the  farmer.  Awarded 
a  diploma. 

15.  No  simple  invention  has,  probably,  produced  more  effi- 
cient results  than  that  found  in  "Dietz'  patent  angular  hame." 
It  is  so  constructed  as  to  fit  the  anatomical  outline  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  horse,  and  confine  the  draught  entirely  upon 
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that  point  of  the  shoulder  where  the  horse  can  exert  tne  greatest 
strength  in  draughting.     Awarded  a  diploma. 

16.  "Patent  farm  or  road  gate^''  exhibited  by  C.  Winegar,  of 
Cayuga  county,  is  very  convenient  for  passing  through  without 
stopping  to  open  or  shut,  as  this  is  done  simply  by  touching  a 
lever  (in  approaching  the  gate),  to  open  it,  and  another  (after 
having  passed  through  the  gate),  to  shut  it.  It  is  so  constructed 
as  to  keep  in  working  order  through  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Awarded  a  diploma. 

17.  "Lum's  patent  self  acting  gate,"  is  so  arranged  that  in 
driving  through  in  a  carriage,  the  carriage  wheel  passes  over  an 
iron  lever,  as  it  approaches  the  gate,  and  opens  it,  and  in  leaving 
the  gate,  over  another  lever  and  shuts  it.  It  is  evidently  a 
summer  and  not  a  winter  gate. 

18.  The  "draining  tile  and  pipe,"  exhibited  by  John  B. 
Dixon,  of  Geneva,  is  deemed  the  best  entered  for  competition, 
and  is  awarded  the  premium  of  five  dollars. 

The  attention  of  farmers  being  directed  more  recently  to  the 
subject  of  ditching  and  draining  lands,  the  committee  subjoin 
the  prices  for  pipe  and  tile,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Dixon.  It  is 
sold  per  1000  pieces,  as  follows  : 

Pipe.  Tile. 

l\  inch  per  1000, $9  00  2  inch,  horse  shoe  tile,  per 

1000, |9  00 

'2    do    do  10  00  8    do    do    11  50 

2J   do    do  12  50  4    do    do    13  50 

3  do    do  15  00  5    do    do    17  50 

4  do         do  40  00  6         do         do          25  00 
8         do         do  80  00  13 J  pieces  will  lay  one  rod. 

.  19.  Samples  of  stone  pipe  for  drains,  gas,  and  sewerage,  ex 
hibited  by  E.  &  D.  Fosdick,  &  co.,  of  Middlebury,  Ohio. 
This  pipe  is  glass  glazed  on  the  inside,  and  will  not,  therefore, 
alter  the  chemical  properties  of  the  water,  or  gas  passing  through 
it.  It  is  capable  of  standing  great  presure,  and  well  calculated 
for  use  in  draining,  reservoirs,  and  for  hydraulic  purposes  gen- 
erally, awarded  a  diploma. 

For  information  of  farmers  &c.,  we  subjoin  the  prices  per 
foot  for  which  the  pipe  is  furnished,  viz :  1  inch,  7  cents;  IJ 
inch,  1\  cents;  \\  inch,  9J  cents;  2  inch,  12J  cents;  2^  inch, 
16  cents;  3  inch,  20  cents;  4  inch,  28  cents. 

20.  The  model  brick  machine  exhibited  by  I.  Johnson,  of 
Washington  city,  is  deemed  a  very  useful  invention;  it  will 
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materially  aid  in  the  moulding  of  bricks,  and  greatly  improve 
their  density  and  finish. 

BELLS,   ETC. 

21.  A.  Meneely's  Sons,  of  West  Troy,  exhibited  three  church 
bells  of  501,  980,  and  1947  lbs.,  one  factory  bell  and  one  school- 
house  bell,  all  fine  toned,  as  may  well  be  expected  from  their 
reputation  in  this  department  of  manufacture.  They  also  ex- 
hibited a  rotary  yoke  for  bells,  by  means  of  which  the  bell  is 
more  securely  fastened,  and  can  be  turned  to  receive  the  wear 
of  the  clapper  upon  all  parts  of  its  inner  rim  equally.  This  is 
deemed  a  very  great  improvement,  and  for  which  is  awarded  a 
diploma. 

22.  Jones  &  Hitchcock,  of  Troy,  exhibited  three  bells  weigh- 
ing 360,  952,  and  2035  lbs.  They  were  of  high  finish  and  fine 
tone,  competing  in  every  particular  with  any  entered  at  the 
fair. 

23.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  exhibited  their  well-known  counter  and 
platform  scales,  which  for  strength,  durability  and  accuricy, 
have  stood  unrivaled  throughout  our  country  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  These  scales  have  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  the  standard  of  accuracy  and  perfection,  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  our  home  manufacture^  as  also  upon  the  establish- 
ment from  which  they  are  produced.  No  award  within  the 
province  of  this  committee  can  in  any  way  enhance  their  repu- 
tation. 

24.  The  railroad  track  and  platform  scales  exhibited  by  A. 
Blake,  of  Vergennes,  Vermont,  are  of  simple  construction,  very 
durable,  and  calculated  to  weigh  tons,  and  single  pounds  with 
extreme  accuracy.     Awarded  a  diploma. 

25.  The  one-horse  stump  machine,  exhibited  by  R.  H.  Hall, 
of  Owego,  is  a  good  invention,  and  will  prove  valuable  for  the 
purposes  intended.  It  is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place, 
quickly  adjusted,  and  the  power  directly  and  efficiently  applied 
when  in  operation.     Awarded  a  diploma. 

26.  The  model  stump  machine,  exhibited  by  Francis  Moris, 
is  deserving  of  favorable  notice,  as  very  simple  and  easily 
worked. 

27.  In  this  age  of  high  speed  and  low  prices  over  our  line  of 
railroads,  any  invention  that  may  stay  our  velocity  through  the 
worldy  in  case  of  accident,  must  be  of  great  value  to  every  living 
being.    The  self-acting  brake  for  railroad  cars  is  so  adjusted  that 
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any  accident  throwing  the  cars  together  will  immediately  apply 
the  brake  and  stop  the  cars.  The  brake  is  of  sufficient  strength 
to  retain  the  cars  at  rest  on  any  grade,  ensuring  great  protection 
to  both  property  and  life.  We  deem  the  invention  an  import- 
ant one,  and  award  it  a  diploma. 

28.  Roe's  patent  cheese  fixture,  entered  by  Daniel  Roe,  of 
Rochester,  is  a  labor-saving,  compact,  and  convenient  apparatus. 
It  is  formed  of  wood  outside,  lined  with  tin  inside,  within  that 
a  tin  vat  in  which  the  milk  is  strained,  surrounded  by  water, 
which  is  heated  by  means  of  a  cylinder  stove  beneath.  It  is 
deemed  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cheese  dairy.  Awarded  a 
diploma. 

29.  A  favorable  notice  is  here  inserted  of  Woodworth's  planing 
machine.  To  the  lumberman,  the  mechanic,  the  contractor,  it 
affords  increased  facilities.  Much  of  the  ease  and  dispatch  with 
which  buildings  are  now  erected  is,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the 
opportunities  offered  for  obtaining  lumber  planed,  matched,  and 
ready  for  being  put  together. 

30.  Also  a  favorable  notice  of  the  buckwheat  huUer  and  rye 
cleanser,  entered  as  No.  53,  by  means  of  which  the  buckwheat 
is  stripped  of  its  hull,  and  most  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  foul 
attachments.  Every  grain  mill  ought  to  have  one  in  operation, 
to  ensure  good  work  and  superfine  flour. 

31.  The  stave  dressing  machine,  entered  by  L.  D.  Benson,  is 
deemed  worthy  of  notice,  and  a  diploma. 

32.  Ruggles'  patent  blast  blower,  entered  by  G.  D.  Harris  & 
Co.,  is  deserving  fiEivorable  notice. 

33.  Improved  circular  saw,  and  tool  to  put  it  in  order,  ex- 
hibited by  N.  Barlow,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  improvement  is 
in  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  being  hooked,  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
saw  clean  and  fast.  It  is  valuable  in  facilitating  labor,  both  in 
the  ease  and  dispatch  of  its  performance.    Awarded  a  diploma. 

34.  The  garden  and  force  pump,  entered  by  Cowing  &  Co., 
of  Seneca  Falls,  is  a  very  handy  article.  It  can  be  wheeled 
from  place  to  place,  and  used  for  sprinkling  gardens,  trees, 
shrubbery,  or,  in  case  of  fire,  as  a  fire  engine,  to  throw  water  on 
buildings.     Awarded  diploma. 

35.  Wilson's  extension  reach,  for  wagons  and  carriages,  ex- 
hibited by  Edwin  Wilson,  of  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  a  desidera- 
tum in  the  use  of  wagons  and  carriage?,  by  means  of  which  the 
gearing  may  be  lengthened  or  taken  up  at  pleasure.  To  the 
farmer  who  has  heretofore  traveled  to  the  woods  to  manufacture 
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a  home-made  reach  ererj  time  he  commences  harvest  or  lum- 
bering, this  is  a  valuable  invention.  As  a  time-saving  and  con- 
venient Improvement,  it  should  be  attached  to  every  wagon. 
We  award  it  a  diploma. 

36.  The  liquid  manure  distributer,  exhibited  by  Finly  Traser, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is,  no  doubt,  of  increasing  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist. We  deem  it  important  that  by  every  appliance 
possible  the  farmer's  attention  be  directed  to  facilities  for 
manuring  his  lands  and  his  crops.*  Here  is  one,  by  means  of 
which  he  may  fertilise  the  corn  in  the  hill,  the  grain  or  grass 
sown  broadcast,  with  great  ease  and  dispatch.     Diploma. 

37.  The  clover-seed  harvesting  machine,  entered  by  John  C. 
Birdsall,  of  Monroe  county,  is  a  good  machine,  works  well. 
Awarded  the  premium  offered^  $5.  , 

HORSE   POWEBS    AND   THRASHERS. 

In  the  construction  of  powers  and  machines  a  close  obser- 
vance of  fixed  laws  in  arriving  at  certain  results  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  utility  of  any  machine  is  determined  by  those 
laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  mechanics^  that  the  force 
necessary  to  lift  any  given  body  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  also  to  the  height  it  is  to  be  raised. 
This  is  evident  in  raising  simple  bodies,  but  not  quite  so  ap- 
parent in  complicated  machinery  where  force  is  applied  to  per- 
form labor  by  increase  of  motion,  or  velocity,  and  yet  the  rule 
holds  true  here.  In  compound  ipachines  the  same  general  laws 
govern.  The  power  and  weight  are  in  the  inverse  proportion 
of  their  velocities.  In  every  machine  there  are  four  things  to 
be  considered,  first,  the  moving  power,  second,  the  velocity  of 
this  power,  third,  the  resistance  or  weight  to  be  moved,  fourth, 
the  velocity  of  this  weight,  or  the  space  it  moves  over  in  the 
same  given  time  that  the  moving  power  moves  over.  The  first 
two  are  always  in  reciprocal  proportion  to  the  last  two,  and  the 
product  of  the  first  two  must  always  be  equal  to  that  of  the  last 
two.  Hence,  where  great  power  is  required,  the  increase  of 
power  must  correspond  to  the  decrease  of  motion,  and  where 
great  velocity  is  required  the  increase  of  power  is  necessarily 
in  proportion  to  the  Increase  of  velocity. 

Upon  the  above  principles  depend  the  capacity  of  any  power 
to  drive  machinery  where  great  velocity  is  required;  in  the 
cylinder  of  a  thrashing  machine  the  power  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  that  velocity,  and  the  friction  of  the  parts  composing 
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the  power  and  machine,  added  to  the  resistance  of  the  grain 
being  thrashed.  Of  the  several  powers  and  machines  entered 
for  competition,  the  committee  award 

38.  To  Dow  &  Fowler,  of  Fowlerville,  Livingston  county,  on 
their  power  and  thrasher,  a  diploma. 

39.  To  C.  &  L.  Perigo,  of  Tompkins  county,  on  their  power,  a 
diploma^  and  also  notice  favorably  the  powers  exhibited  by 
N.  U.  Tracy,  of  Penn  Yan,  B.  H.  Wakely,  of  Tompkins  county, 
and  the  thrashers  exhibited 'by  David  Anthony,  of  Schoharie, 
and  by  Emery  &  Brothers,  of  Albany. 

GRAIN   DRILLS,    ETC. 

In  no  department  of  agricultural  industry  are  greater  facilities 
oflfered  than  in  sowing  the  cereal  crops,  and  fertilizers,  and  from 
year  to  year  improved  drills  are  added  to  our  stock  of  implements. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  attachments  have  been  added  for 
sowing  grass  seeds  and  the  different  fertilizers,  in  the  same 
process  of  sowing  the  grain. 

40.  The  committee  award  to  Bickford  and  Huffman  of  Mace- 
don,  on  their  first  premium  iron-cylinder  grain  drill,  a  diploma. 

41.  Also  a  diploma  to  P.  Seymour,  qf  East  Bloomfield,  on 
his  "patent  grain  drill"  and  "patent  broad-cast  sowing  machine." 

42.  Also  a  diploma  to  Foster  &  Jessup,  of  Palmyra,  for  the 
grain  drill,  with  attachments  of  separate  guano,  plaster,  and 
grass  seed  sowers. 

43.  And  also  notice  favorably  the  "  J.  P.  Ross  patent  grain 
drill,"  exhibited  by  J.  M.  Harvey  &  Sons,  of  Amsterdam, 
Montgomery  county. 

REAPERS    AND   MOWERS. 

In  reapers  and  mowers  has  been  demonstrated  the  great 
American  triumph  over  every  other  nation;  in  two  separate 
trials  at  the  world's  fair,  first  in  England  McCormic  proved  the 
superiority  of  his  reaper  in  the  fields  of  that  old  country;  and, 
then  in  France  McCormic  again  with  Manny,  extorted  words 
of  surprise  and  commendation  over  every  other  exhibitor. 

The  exhibition  of  reapers  and  mowers  was  unusually  large, 
comprising  some  ten  different  patents,  some  of  them  improved 
in  the  finger  bars  to  avoid  clogging,  others  in  the  knife,  and 
many  in  the  raking  and  delivery  of  the  grain  in  bundles. 

44.  The  committee  received  favorably  the  "new  reaper  and 
mower,"  exhibited  by  Dietz,  Dunham  &  Trump,  of  Raritan, 
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New  Jersey.  By  its  peculiar  construction,  motion  is  transferee! 
to  the  sickle,  directly  from  the  driving  wheel,  by  a  simple  lever, 
without  any  gearing  of  cogs  or  shafts.  It  is  therefore  greatly 
simplified  in  its  action,  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  To 
this  is  awarded  a  Diploma. 

45.  To  Manny's  combined  machine  is  awarded  a  Diploma. 
To  Sylla  &  Adams,  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  a  Diploma,  on  their  "grain 
and  grass  harvester."  This  machine  is  peculiar,  in  that  the 
binders  ride — the  bundles  are  carried  and  deposited  in  quanti- 
ties of  any  desired  number.  It  is  easily  changd  from  a  reaper 
to  a  mower,  and  the  sickle  bar  when  mowing  lies  flat  on  the 
ground.  It  has  a  flexible  joint  and  is  capable  of  adjustment 
to  the  ground's  surface. 

46.  To.  R.  L.  Allen,  of  New- York,  a  Diploma,  on  "Allen's 
patent  mower."  This  is  a  newly  invented  machine,  its  gearing 
being  hung  on  horizontal  shafts  and  balanced,  enables  the 
mower  to  run  true,  and  the  form  of  the  knife  with  a  raised 
point  and  combination  with  the  cutter  bar,  prevents  clogging  in 
fine  and  wet  grass. 

47.  To  Palmer  &  Williams,  of  Brockport,  New-Tork,  a  Silver 
medaly  on  their  "self-raking  reaper."  This  machine  will  cut  a 
swath  six  feet  wide,  and  leave  the  grain  in  neat  gavels  ready 
for  binding.  The  raking  is  performed  upon  a  half  circular 
platform,  upon  which  the  grain  falls,  the  rake  rising  up  and 
passing  over  the  grain  until  it  is  in  a  line  with  the  finger  board, 
then  falling  suddenly,  it  gives  a  quick  sweep  across  the  plat- 
form throwing  the  grain  in  gavels  behind  the  machine  and  out 
of  the  way  of  the  team  in  cutting  the  next  swath. 

48.  To  H.  D.  Bennett,  of  Geneva,  a  diploma,  on  "Atkins' 
automaton  reaper,"  exhibited  by  him. 

49.  The  committee  have  favorably  noticed  "Ketchum's  patent 
mower,  with  Hall's  patent  reaper  and  improvements;"  "T.  R. 
Hussey's  combined  mower  and  reaper;"  "Manny's  patent  mower, 
with  Wood's  improvement,"  and  "  Wheeler's  grain  and  grass 
harvester,"  as  machines  possessing  merits,  and  of  great  utility. 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

Corn  planting  machines  of  various  descriptions  were  exhi- 
bited, showing  the  results  of  active  ingenuity — all  of  them  pos- 
sessing merits,  and  some  of  them  real  utility. 

50.  We  notice  favorably  "Wards'  patent  corn  planter,"  exhi- 
bited by  Myron  Ward,  of  Owego.    This  planter  is  so  arranged 
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that  it  furrows,  plants  and  covers  two  rows  at  a  time,  placing 
the  hills  even  both  ways,  and  drawn  by  a  single  horse  will 
plant  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day. 

51.  Randall  &  Jones'  new  premium  com  planter  is  a  machine 
constructed  on  entirely  novel  principles;  it  weighs  about  ten 
pounds,  and  plants  double  rows  of  corn  by  a  single  operation  of 
lifting  and  pressing  down  as  a  staff. 

52.  Bordens'  &  McLean's  patent  seed  planter,  exhibited  by 
Bordens  &  McLean,  of  West  Dresden,  Yates  county,  is  a  very 
simple  machine,  of  low  price,  and  every  way  calculated  to  work 
accurately  in  the  hands  of  an  observing  laborer.  The  price  is 
twelve  shillings. 

53.  The  hand  corn  planter,  exhibited  by  Oren  Stodard,  is 
intended  for  planting  a  single  row,  and  works  well. 

54.  Wyncoop's  patent  corn  planter,  exhibited  by  H.  L.  Ed- 
son,  of  Corning,  possesses  merit,  and  is  worthy  of  favorable 
notice;  also  the  planter  exhibited  by  B.  A.  Hoyt,  of  Barton, 
New-York. 

55.  A  fine  assortment  of  axes  and  helves,  exhibited  by 
Beardsley  &  Tyler,  of  Elmira,  from  their  own  manufactory,  de- 
serves special  notice.  They  were  all  of  fine  finish,  and  of  supe- 
rior quality  in  material  and  temper.  The  edge  tool  manufac- 
ture is  being  successfully  transfered  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  many  of  the  shops  turn  out  work  equal  to  any  produced  in 
Shef&eld  or  Biimingham.     Success  to  American  manufactures! 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

56.  Tor  the  best  collection  of  plows  in  use  in  this  country, 
with  prices  attached  to  each,  the  premium  of  a  Silver  medal  and 
diploma^  is  awarded  to  C.  M.  Widrig  &  Co.,  of  Elmira,  who 
exhibited  the  following,  viz : 

Wheel  or  Wheel  and 

With  oleTifl.  catter.  eniler. 

1  Eagle  plow.  No.  20, $10.00  $11.50  $13.00 

1  Eagle    do       C, 9.00  10.00  12.00 

1  Eagle  41,  left  handed, 8.00  9.50  11.00 

1  Eagle  47,         do           9.00  10.50  12.00 

1  Eagle  74,  self  sharpening,..       10.00  11.50  13.00 

1  No.  1\  double  mould  board,         ....  ....  5.00 

1  Eagle  33,deep  tiller /ull  trim         ...•  12.00 

1  Eagle35, ...•  9.00 

1  Eagle  72,  deep  tiller, . . .  •  12.50 
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With  devis. 

1  Eagle  73, 

1  Eagle  73^5 

1  Rich  side  hill, 

1  Beyersable  subsoil, 

1  Eagle  33,  double  subsoil, . . .       12.50 

"Best  plow  with  newly  invented  principles  not  heretofore 
known,  beneficial  to  the  farmer,"  &c.  Under  this  head  were 
entered  several  plows  claiming  to  have  arrangements  not  here- 
tofore used,  and  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  former.  Among  these 
were  "C.  R.  Brinkeriioflf's  self-holding  furrow  gauge  plow;" 
"Pointer  iron  beam  plow,"  (W.  P.  Ottley);  "Weird's  patent 
sward  plow,"  (Liv.  co.);  "Wilson's  improved  iron  beam  plow;" 
and  also  the  plows  entered  by  S.  S.  Granger,  N.  U.  Tracy  and 
I.  D.  Payne;  but  none  of  them  presented  any  improvements  not 
heretofore  known,  or  used,  in  this  or  other  countries.  Some  of 
these  plows  were  improved  in  certain  particulars,  as  Wilson's 
plow,  in  the  shape  of  the  mold  board,  by  which  clogging  of  the 
soil  is  prevented,  and  the  turning  over  of  the  furrow  slice  is 
ensured.  The  "self-holding  plow,"  exhibited  by  C.  R.  Brink- 
erhoff,  had  attachments  of  wheels,  &c.,  which  have  been  long 
used  in  England,  but  which,  with  us  Americans,  present  too 
many  complications,  and  too  great  weight  to  be  deemed  either 
of  useful  or  practical  merit. 

Every  agricultural  implement  should  be  adapted  in  form  and 
construction  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
PLOW  ranks  foremost  in  use  and  importance  with  the  farmer, 
and  it  difTers  materially,  with  his  labors,  whether  it  be  illy  or 
appropriately  formed  and  adjusted. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  to  a  sufiicient  depth,  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  furrow  should  be  well  turned ; 
it  should  be  straight,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  work  the 
plow  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  light  draught — of 
steady,  even  motion,  requiring  the  least  possible  labor  to  the 
plowman  and  team. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  plow  are  as  yet  unattained,  which  are  impor- 
tant to  the  desirable  performance  of  this  portion  of  agricultural 
labor.  A  defect,  in  some  plows,  is  palpable  in  too  abrupt 
wedge,  formed  by  the  share  and  mold  board,  by  means  of  which 
much  power  is  lost,  and  the  motion  rendered  unequal.  In  all 
eases,  the  plow  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  stand  and  work 
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level — the  rise  from  its  point  to  the  heel  of  the  mold  board 
should  be  gradual,  so  as  to  cut,  and  lift  the  furrow  slice  by  an 
easy  progress,  and  its  course  through  the  soil  should  be  steady, 
level,  and  of  easy  guidance  and  draught.  For  this  end  the  plow 
should  be  constructed  with  proportionate  length  from  the  point 
to  the  heek  of  the  mold  board  with  the  width  of  the  wing  of 
I  the  share,  so  as  to  avoid  too  great  friction,  and  handles  (hori- 
zontal measure),  of  sufficient  length  to  ensure  easy  holding  and 
guidance.  The  easy  and  steady  motion  of  the  plow  is  also 
secured  by  observing  the  "line  of  draught;"  this  depends  upon 
the  adjustment'of  the  beam,  the  clevis,  and  chain  or  traces,  so 
that  the  plow  is  caused  to  run  even  and  steady,  and  to  press 
equally  all  along  its  base. 

The  wedge  of  the  plow  ought  to  be  more  blunt,  or  gradual, 
as  it  is  intended  for  pulverising  the  soil,  or  for  turning  over 
heavy  sod,  and  the  discriminating  mechanic  will  adjust  the  im- 
plement for  the  particular  use  for  which  it  is  designed,  while 
those  who  never  discriminate  will  continue  to  vend  such  as  we 
have  in  too  common  use,  and  with  which  we  labor  hard  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  ^ 

57.  The  committee  has  noticed  Hildreth's  iron  gang  plow 
as  an  implement  of  compact  form,  and  well  calculated  for  top 
cultivating,  and  fitting  the  soil  for  seed,  and  award  it  a  diploma.  ' 

58.  Also  to  Robert  Wilson,  of  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  a 
diploma  for  his  improved  iron  beam  plow,  which,  in  several 
particulars,  is  adapted  for  deep  and  thorough  tillage. 

59.  We  also  notice  favorably  the  plows  entered  by  S.  S. 
Granger,  Horseheads;  C.  R.  Brinkerhoflf,  Batavia,  and  William 
P.  Otley,  Phelps. 

60.  Sheep  shearing  machine,  entered  by  E.  B.  Williams,  of 
Michigan,  was  noticed  by  the  committee,  and  was  deemed  of 
appropriate  construction  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  but  its  operation,  when  under  examination,  did 
not  work  well,  either  as  to  speed  or  superior  execution,  which 
may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  exhibitor  and  not  of  the  machine. 

In  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  number  and  variety  of 
articles  entered  for  competition,  and  referred  to  the  committee, 
the  examination  of  any  one  was  necessarily  limited,  and  the 
results  to  which  we  have  arrived  were  such  as  the  time  and 
circumstances  warranted.     All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Committee. — G.  Denniston,  George  Geddes,  John  McCarty, 
Moses  Beecher. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Wednesday,  February  13. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  12  o'clock.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  though  quite  a 
large  number  from  distant  counties  were  unable  to  reach  the 
city,  in  consequence  of  obstructions  on  the  railroads  from  the 
storms.  Several  gentlemen  from  abroad  were  present :  George 
Hartshorne,  Esq.,  Vice  President,  and  J.  0.  Frazee,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society;  and  J.  Q.  A. 
Warren,  from  California,  resident  editor  California  Farmer  at 
Boston,  and  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Boston  Cul- 
tiyator. 

The  President,  Mr.  Cheever,  called  the  Society  to  order. 

The  Secretary  read  the  annual  report. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  pre- 
sents the  following  results : 


treasurer's  account. 


By  pajrment  Dr.  Fitch,  Entomologist  Society, |1,300  00 

expenses  winter  meeting,  1855, 140  25 

printing  and  advertising,. 388  42 

museum  expenses, 43  26 

postage  account, 195  52 

library  account, 145  43 

incidental  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 1 ,210  95 

expenses  on  Account  of  fair  in  New- York, 265  50 

premiums  paid  on  account  of  fair  in  do, 319  00 

premiums  paid  on  account  of  winter  meeting, ...  819  50 

salary  account — traveling  expenses,  &c., 2,514  17 

premiums  paid  on  account  of  fair  at  Elmira, ....  4,488  87 

expenses  of  fair  at  Elmira, ..•••  1,032  33 
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By  superintendents  at  Elmira, ; . .  $323  75 

clerks,  business  and  treasurer's  offices,    450  00 

police  and  gate  tenders, 165  00 

refreshments  for  judges,  &c., 500  00 

$14,301  86 

Receipts  from  all  sources, $17,045  55 

14,301  86 

Balance, $2,743  69 

Premium  medals  on  hand, 50  00 

Premium  books  on  hand 175  00 


$2,968  69 


Senator  Kelly,  of  Dutchess,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
ports.— Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Otsego,  moved  a  resolution,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  amend  the  constitution,  so  as  to  permanently  fix  the 
place  of  holding  the  State  fairs  of  the  Society  hereafter,  at  one, 
two  or  three  places,  as  the  Executive  committee  shall  determine. 

The  Secretary  read  the  relurns  from  the  several  County  So- 
cieties, which  had  acted  upon  this  subject.  The  following  was 
the  result : 

Against  permanent  location — Clinton,  Chautauque,  Montgo- 
mery and  Ulster — 4. 

For  a  permanent  location — Lewis,  Washington,  Seneca,  Oneida, 
Putnam,  Wayne,  Cayuga,  St.  Lawrence  and  Otsego— 9. 

Mr.  Corey,  of  Saratc^a,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table. 

After  some  conversation  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Schuyler,  moved  to  amend,  that  Albany,  Sjrra- 
cuse  and  Elmira  be  the  permanent  places  for  holding  the  fairs 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  of  Orleans,  opposed  the  proposition.  In  his 
opinion  to  locate  the  fair  would  be  to  destroy  the  Society. 
He  said,  if  fixed  localities  were  adopted,  a  distinct  Society 
will  be  organized  for  western  New- York.  He  warned  the  So- 
ciety against  adopting  so  suicidal  a  policy. 

Mr.  Clark  opposed  the  amendment,  because  he  desired  the 
constitution  amended  without  naming  the  localities.     That  can 
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be  done  afterwards.    The  amendment  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  original  notice,  which  named  no  localities. 

Mr.  Frost  sustained  his  amendment,  as  being,  entirely  in 
order. 

The  specific  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Miller,  of 
Monroe,  Conger,  of  Rockland,  and  Baldwin,  of  Onondaga,  when 

The  Chair  decided  Mr.  Frost's  amendment  out  of  order. 
The  constitution  requires  a  year's  notice  of  any  amendment 
proposed.  The  notice  given  last  year  named  no  localities,  but 
read  "  one  or  more."  The  pending  proposition  is  specific.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Clark's  motion  he  deemed  also  out  of  order,  because 
it  limited  the  localities  to  three. 

The  several  propositions  were  then  withdrawn. 

On  the  question  coming  up  directly. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Patterson,  of  Chautauque,  deemed  the  proposed 
amendment  ridiculous.  A  permanent  location  ''  at  one  or  more 
places"  would  be  absurd.  The  State  fairs  are  now  permanently 
located  at  "  one  or  more  places."  He  believed  it  would  be  best 
for  the  Society  to  do  as  heretofore— change  the  places  from  year 
to  year,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Clark  sustained  the  motion  to  amend,  and  it  was  ftirther 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Stevens,  Crosby  and  Baldwin. 

Before  the  question  was  taken,  the  Society  adjourned  to  3| 
o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13— 3J  P.  M. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Society, 

The  President  decided  that  the  proposition  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, proposed  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Otsego,  was  not  in  order, 
on  the  ground  that  the  original  motion  of  last  year  was  defec- 
tive, and  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  any  action  now. 

Mx.  Clark  appealed  from  the  decision,  and  demanded  the 
ayes  and  noes  on  his  appeal. 

The  result  was  announced — ^ayes  138,  noes  23.  So  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  was  affirmed. 

Mr.  Corey  moved  the  appointment  of  the  usual  committee  of 
24 — three  from  each  judicial  district,  to  be  selected  by  the  re- 
spective delegations — to  report  the  names  of  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  recommend  a  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  annual  fair. — ^Agreed  to. 

The  committee  thus  constituted  was  as  follows : 

First  Distriet-^Messrs.  W.  B.  Leonard,  A.  O.  Moore,  E.  G. 
FaUe. 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]  5 
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Second^— Messrs.  Wm.  Kelly,  Saxton  Smith,  H.  B.  Crapsey. 

Third — Messrs.  Herman  Wendell,  J.  S.  Gould,  J.  I.  Johnson 

Fourth — Messrs.  Hugh  White,  John  McDonald,  Tunis  J.  Van- 
derveer. 

Fifth — ^Messrs^.  Henry  Wager,  John  A.  Sherman,  Enoch  Marks. 

Siith — Messrs.  Geo.  Clark,  G.  J.  J.  Barber,  Abram  H.  Miller. 

Seventh — Messrs.  E.  S.  Hayward,  Wm.  Johnson,  D.  W.  C. 
Van  Slyck. 

Eighth — Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Silas  M.  Burroughs, 
Hollis  White. 

The  committee  retired  for  consultation. 

While  the  x5ommittee  was  out, 

Mr.  Denniston,  of  Steuben,  the  first  President  of  the  Wool 
Growers'  Association  of  Western  New-York,  said  the  Associa- 
tion was  oj^anized  about  a  year  since.  Its  object  was  not  to 
limit  it  to  the  State,  but  to  make  it  a  national  institution.  The 
first  meeting  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  a  feeling  suflBciently  general  could  be  excited  to  justify 
a  permanent  organization.  But  earnest  men  engaged  in  it, 
elected  their  oflBcers,  and  the  ensuing  spring  there  was  a  better 
attendance.  The  first  exhibition  was  held  in  May,  at  Bath,  and 
premiums  oflTered  to  the  amount  of  $500.  Sheep,  of  the  first 
grades,  were  on  exhibition  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  as  well  as  from  this  State.  The  premiums  were  awarded, 
and  from  the  numbers  present,  and  the  spirit  exhibited,  a  future 
was  promising  to  the  association. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  January,  at  Penn 
Tan,  and,  after  arranging  the  premium  list— ^classifying  the  list 
into  five  classes — which  reached  over  $1,000,  the  exhibition  was 
fixed  for  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  May  next,  at  Penn  Yan. 
Vermont  and  Ohio  have  promised  to  be  on  hand,  and  wool 
growers  generally  will  be  there,  as  competition  will  be  open  to 
every  State  in  the  Union.  He  believed  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment would  be  beneficial. 

Judge  Miller,  of  Monroe,  briefly  addressed  the  Society  in  re- 
gard to  fruit.  Last  year  there  were  no  peaches  in  wBstern  New- 
York,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  the  same  misfortune  will 
be  experienced  this  year.  The  winter  has  been  very  severe— 
quite  as  severe  as  the  last.  But  the  result  is  not  yet  ascertain- 
ed. It  was  contended  by  some  that  the  embryo  bud  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  cold,  but  this  was  a  novel  suggestion  to  him. 
He  had  always  supposed  otherwise. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  remarked  that  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  had 
raised  as  fine  figs  in  that  State  as  were  ever  produced  in  a 
southern  latitude.  His  process  was,  in  the  fall,  to  loosen  the 
roots  of  one  side  of  the  tree,  bend  it  over  to  the  earth,  and 
cover  it  up  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  forced  it 
back,  when  it  produced  abundantly.  Might  not  the  peach  be 
saved  in  a  similar  manner  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb  had  noticed  that  the  peach  tree  had  borne 
abundantly  on  hills  when  they  had  been  barren  in  the  valleys. 
Why  this  was,  he  did  not  know,  for  it  was  generally  colder  on 
the  hills;  or  was  it  because  fogs  settled  in  the  valleys.  Gen- 
tlemen present  say  that  at  least  half  or  more  of  the  buds  on 
their  trees  were  now  destroyed.  This  was  no  great  loss,  because 
peach  trees  were  usually  too  heavy  laden.  Peach  orchards,  as 
a  general  thing,  produced  best  on  hilltops. 

In  four  years,  an  orchard,  if  carefully  nursed,  will  be  as  far 
forward  as  one  ten  years  old,  if  left  as  they  ordinarily  are.  A 
fruit  tree  should  be  nursed  as  carefully  as  a  living  thing. 
There  is  no  danger  of  over-stocking  the  market  with  good  fruit. 
And  good  fruit  may  be  secured  always,  by  purchasing  from 
reliable  nurserymen;  and  there  are  such — as  exceptions,  per- 
haps, to  a  general  rule.  Amateurs  need  not*  always  be  hum- 
bugged. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Genesee,  said  the  temperature  of  the  valley 
was  not  always  milder  than  that  of  the  hill.  The  reverse  was 
generally  the  case;  and  hence  it  is  that  peaches  oftener  survive 
on  hills  than  in  valleys.  A  gentleman  present  says  he  has 
noticed  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  in  as  many  rods' between  the 
valley  and  the  hill. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Orange,  had  always  been  ardently  attached  to 
the  culture  of  fruit.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  happifying  pursuit. 
There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  good  winter  pears,  and  there 
are  very  few  good  apples  to  be  found  after  the  1st  of  February. 
This  should  not  be  so,  because  it  need  not  be  so.  He  spoke  at 
considerable  length. 

Judge  Cheever  said  any  one  could,  by  a  little  care,  decide 
whether  the  peach  bud  was  destroyed.  Take  off  a  limb  where 
the  blossom  buds.  Take  a  sharp  knife  and  open  the  bud.  If 
the  frost  has  touched  it,  the  heart  or  germ  of  the  bud  will  be 
brownish.  If  living,  the  germ  will  be  green.  On  examining 
Ms  peach  trees,  he  found  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  buds  were 
destroyed.    The  thermometer  at  10  or  14  degrees  below  zero, 
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will  be  pretty  sure  to  kill  peach  buds,  unless  they  are  well 
protected.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  there  is  greater  cold  in 
valleys  than  on  hills.  And  fruit  is  oftener  destroyed  on  low 
than  on  high  lands,  because  low  lands  are  generally  most  fer- 
tile, and  there  the  wood  is  most  full  of  sap,  and  hence  frost  acts 
most  rapidly  upon  it.  He  believed  that  trees  could  be  brought 
to  a  bearing  point  much  sooner  than  was  generally  believed. 
He  had  himself  gathered  pears  from  standard  trees  in  four 
months  after  h6  set  them  out. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osborn,  of  Albany,  moved  to  take  up  the  notice  of 
last  year  to  amend  the  constitution,  so  that  it  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting,  by  a  majority  vote,  without  a  year's 
previous  notice. 

Mr.  Corey,  of  Saratoga,  objected  to  the  amendment.  If 
adopted,  the  constitution  could  be  entirely  frittered  away,  at 
any  annual  meeting,  by  a  crowd  got  up  in  the  locality  of 
Albany. 

Judge  Miller  took  a  similar  view  of  the  subject,  and  would 
prefer  to  extend  rather  than  abridge  the  time  required  for  notice 
to  be  given. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Genesee,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table.     [Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Conger,  of  Rockland,  responded  to  a  call  of  the  Society^ 
and  spoke  upon  the  general  subject  of  plants,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  referred  to  the  peach  tree.  Where  the  tree  does 
not  produce,  he  suggested  that  it  was  because  it  had  not  been 
sufficiently  nurtured.  He  thought  the  tree  should  be  more 
closely  trimmed  than  was  usual,  so  as  to  retain  more  of  the 
vital  forces,  and  more  of  the  glutinous  substances  which  covex 
the  blow. 

He  alluded  to  the  Cashmere  goats  exhibited  at  New-York,  and 
recently  introduced  from  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Their  hair 
was  about  as  fine  as  the  hair  out  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls 
were  formerly  made.  These  goats  had  been  purchased  by  a 
gentleman  in  Geoi^ia,  and  had  been  successfully  crossed.  The 
product  of  the  cross  is  not  a  mule,  but  propagates.  The  yield 
of  hair  Is  large,  and  it  is  believed  it  can  be  used,  advantageously 
not  only  for  fine  but  fox  coarse  cloth.  He  gave  an  interesting 
phy8iol(^ical  account  of  this  animal,  and  expressed  the  opinioi* 
that  its  introduction  would  be  found  practicable  and  profitable. 
In  Paisley,  Scotland,  the  fleece  of  the  Cashmexe  goat  sells  for 
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$6  per  pound,  and  ^aeh  Animal  produces  from  8  to  10  lbs.  The 
ttoss  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  would/ he  believed,  be  suc- 
cessfal.  A  cross  on  a  goat  of  the  South  had  been  sold  for  a  large 
sem.  They  could  lite  where  sheep  could  not,  and  if  the  finest 
sheep  were  crossed,  he  believed  the  wool  would  be  greatly 
Improved. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben,  spoke  at  considerable  length  and 
with  much  spirit,  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  growing.  He  gave 
his  exi>erience,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  his  labors. 
fle  generally,  by  packii^  snow  around  the  roots  of  his  trees, 
and  covering  that  snow  with  manure,  kept  back  his  blossoms  a 
fortnight,  and  so  saved  them  from  frost;  and  he  kept  off  the 
curculio  and  black  knot  from  his  trees  by  placing  leached  ashes 
at  tiieir  roots,  and  profusely  washing  the  branches  with  soft 
soap.    He  never  saw  a  curculio  iuTiis  orchard. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  Chautauque,  from  the  committee  of  24, 
reported  Utica  as  the  locality  for  the  next  State  fair. 

And  also  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Theodore  S.  Paxton,  Utica,  Oneida  county. 

Vice-Presidents — 1.  Jonathan  Thome,  New- York;  2.  Edward 
G.  Pftile,Westfarms,  Westchester  county;  3.  Herman  Wendell, 
Albany;  4.  William  Knox,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county; 
5.  Enoch  Marks,  Camillus,  Onondaga  county;  6.  Francis  M. 
Botch,  Morris,  Otsego  county ;  7.  D.  W.  C.  Van  Slyck, 
Lyons,  Wayne  county;  8.  Alonzo  S.  Dpham,  Le  Roy,  Genesee 
county. 

Executive  Committee — ^Hugh  Crocker,  Utica;  C.  S.  Wain- 
Wright,  Rhinebeck,  Dut<ihess  county;  George  J.  J.  Barber,  Ho- 
mer, Cortland  county;  Alaric  Hubbell,  tJtica;  James  Brodie, 
EUisburgh,  JeflTerson  county. 

Corresp&nding  Secretary — Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Recording  Secretary— Erastus  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany. 

Treasnrer — Benjamin  B.  Kirtland.  Albatiy. 

Mr.  Maxon,  of  Jefferson,  moved  to  substitute  Watertown  for 
Utica,  as  the  place  for  the  next  State  fair.         • 

Mr.  Baldwin,  had  proposed  to  move  Syracuse;  but  would 
give  way  to  Watertown,  and  advocated  Watertown  or  Syracuse. 

Bfr.  Patterson  had  desired  to  go  to  Watertown,  and  had  so 
voted  at  first.  But  he  had  become  convinced  that  it  would  be 
altogether  impracticable  to  secure  the  necessary  conveyances  to 
tkat  point.  There  was  but  a  single  track  from  the  Central  line, 
snd  bat  one  track  to  the  St;  Lawrence.    This  was  not  sufficient. 
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Mr.  Baker,  of  Onondaga,  advocated  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Dickinson  advocated  Watertown,  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
that  section  of  the  State. 

Judge  Miller  sustained  the  proposition  to  go  to  Syracuse  or 
Watertown,  rather  than  Utica. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Albany,  moved  to  strike  out  "  Utica." 
[Agreed  to. 

Watertown  was  then  inserted. 

And  the  oficiers  reported  were  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Albany,  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^^fair"  in  section  5,  and  insert 
the  words  following : 

^'  Alternately  in  three  places  each  in  a  different  judicial  dis- 
trict, which  shall  be  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  February,  1857,  and  which  shall  there- 
after be  the  permanent  localities  whereat  shall  be  held  said 
annual  cattle  show  and  fair,  triennially  in  the  order  of  their 
selection.  Provided  moreover  that  on  behalf  of  the  places  so 
designated,  security  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  committee 
shall  be  given  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1857,  for  the 
providing  and  furnishing  suitable  grounds,  buildings,  fodder, 
and  such  other  accommodations  as  the  Executive  committee  may 
decide  to  be  necessary,  free  of  expense  to  the  Society.  In  the 
event  of  such  security  not  being  given  for  the  place  first  selected, 
the  cattle  show  and  fair  for  1857,  shall  be  held  at  the  place  next 
in  the  order  of  selection,  which  shall  comply  with  these 
requirements.  Should  neither  place  furnish  the  required 
security,  the  committee  shall  designate  another  locality  for 
1857.  Any  vacancy  in  the  number  of  places  designated  as 
herein  required,  which  may  exist  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  February,  1858,  shall  be  filled  at  that  time  in  such 
manner  and  with  such  limitations  as  a  majority  of  the  Society 
shall  decide  upon. 

Col.  E.  C.  Frost  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's amendment,  ^^  That  the  annual  fairs  be  permanently 
located  by  the  officers  of  the  Society,  at  Albany,  Syracuse  and 
Elmira;  provided  such  locations  furnish  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments." 

Mr.  George  Clarke,  of  Otsego,  gave  notice  of  his  intention,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  move  to  amend  the 
fifth  section  of  the  constitution,  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows  : 
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•'Section  6th.  The  society  shall,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
I8W5  permanently  designate  one,  two  or  three  places,  as  a 
majority  of  said  meeting  may  elect,  for  holding,  in  future,  the 
annual  fairs  or  exhibitions  of  faid  Society." 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  the  notices  of  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  200  extra  copies. 

Society  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock. 

At  the  close  of  the  recess,  Asa  Fitdi,  M.  D.,  Entomologist  of 
the  Society,  delivered  a  very  able  and  instructive  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  the  entomological  survey  of  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Queens  county,  the  thanks 
(rf  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Dr.  Fitch  for  his  very  inte- 
resting and  useful  lecture,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

Society  took  a  recess  until  the  14th  at  12  o'clock,  at  the  agri- 
cultural rooms. 

Thubsday,  February  14. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben  county, 

Resolved^  That  the  Legislature  be  respectfully  requested  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  $1,000,  as  heretofore,  to  enable  the 
Society  to  continue  the  entomological  survey  of  the  State,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Fitch. 

Premiums  were  announced  by  the  Secretary. 

Thuesday  evening. 

The  Society  assembled  at  the  Capitol  in  the  evening — the 
President,  Mr.  Cheever,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Society,  Professor  Samuel 
W.  Johnson,  of  Tale  College,  who  delivered  a  very  able  and 
instructive  lecture  on  "  the  relations  which  exist  between  Sci- 
ence and  agriculture." 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lawrence  of  Queens  county,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Prof.  Johnson,  for  the 
very  able  and  appropriate  address,  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished 
the  Society  for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Society,  to 
attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science,  to  be  held  in  Albany,  the  third 
week  in  August,  1856. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Conger,  of  Rockland,  ofTered  the  annexied  resola- 
tions,  which  wei:!^  unanimously  adopted,  prefaced  with  some 
very  appropriate  remarks : 

Resolved,  That  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 
'Tork,  accept  the  invitation  of  the  American  Association,  for  the 
advancement  of  Science,  to  attend  flieir  annual  meeting  in 
August  next. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  unite  with  the  local  committee  of 
the  American  Association,  for  the  advancement  of  science,  in 
the  invitation  which  has  been  presented  to  the  illustrious  Liebig, 
of  Munich,  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  Prof.  Liebig,  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  who  is  hereby  requested  to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  the 
said  invitation,  in  behalf  of  this  Socfety,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  New-York. 

The  President,  Mr.  Cheever,  then  delivered  the  annual 
address,  and  at  its  close  introduced  to  the  Sodety,  Theodore  S. 
Faxton,  Esq.,  who,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Society 
with  appropriate  remarks. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Henry  Keeler,  of  Westchester  county. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  late 
President,  for  the  efGicient  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the  ve^y  instructive  address 
delivered,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  committee  be  requested  to  make 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  complete 
the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  also  moved  to  the  Hon.  the 
Assembly,  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Society.    Adjourned. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON)  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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LECTURE, 

BY   SAMUEL   W.   JOHNSON, 

PROFESSOR  OF  AITALTTICAL  CHBXISTRT  IH  TBB  TALK  SCISITTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
'^OV    THB    RELATIONS    THAT    EXIST    BETWEEN   iCIENCE  AND  AG&I- 


Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  lesponding  to  the  call  with  which  I  haye  been  honored, 
to  address  you  on  this  anniversary  occasion,  I  invite  your  at- 
tention £Dr  an  hour  to  some  considerations  on  the  relations  that 
exist  between  agriculture  and  science. 

You  meet  this  evening  to  review  the  labors  and  results  of 
the  past  year,  and  not  less  to  consider  the  means  of  future 
progress. 

The  past  bears  ample  witness  to  the  ability  and  zeal  with 
which  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  has  discharged 
its  imposing  responsibilities,  and  the  present  finds  you  earnest- 
ly inquiring  what  remains  for  it  to  accomplish. 

In  speaking  of  science,  I  am  not  here  to  remind  you  of 
her  achievements;  all  over  our  land  they  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  Not  only  has  science  long  been  the  pride  of  our 
Universities,  but  she  has  put  on  the  leather  apron,  and  become 
a  willii^  helper  in  our  manufactories  and  workshops. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  farmer  threatens  her  with  a  suit 
for  trespass  if  she  put  foot  upon  his  ground;  nay,  profoundly 
conscious  of  her  wisdom  and  insight,  he  invites  her  counsel, 
and  every  year  millions  of  sheaves  are  reaped  from  fields  that 
have  been  fertilized  by  her  ministrations. 

It  has  been  the  success  that  has  followed  the  application  of 
adenoe  to  manufacturing  arts,  which  has  aroused  the  hope  that 
die  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  It  is 
especially  the  science  ci  chemistry  that  has  now  become  the 
dgnil  meana  of  improvement  in  a  hundred  branches  of  in- 
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dustry,  not  less  than  the  basis  on  which  alone  they  can  secure 
ly  rest.  The  manufactures  of  glass,  porcelain  and  earlhenware, 
of  nearly  all  illuminating  materials,  of  soap,  of^all  coloring 
matters  and  pigments,  the  immense  business  of  dying  and  of 
calico  printing,  and  the  beautiful  arts  of  electro  plating,  electro 
typing  and  photography,  not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  inferior 
industries,  although  mostly  of  an  empirical  origin,  have  been 
so  remoulded  and  improved  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the 
young  science  of  chemistry,  that  were  its  influence  blotted  out, 
wo  should  seem  to  fall  back  a  century  in  our  social  develop- 
ment. 

Why  has  not  agriculture  shared  in  this  progress  1  I  answer, 
it  has  shared  therein,  though  to  a  less  striking  and  less  profita- 
ble degree.  The  arts  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  mostly 
involve  only  inorganic  or  dead  matter,  and  their  study,  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  dominion  of  all  but  the  chemical  forces,  is 
very  easy  compared  with  the  investigation  of  the  problems 
of  agriculture,  which  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  complex  and 
difiicult;  because,  in  the  soil  for  example,  not  only  all  the  forces 
of  out-door  nature  are  at  work,  but  they  operate  upon  the  most 
various  combinations  of  a  dozen  elements. 

Heat,  water,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  humus,  which  is  itself  a  little 
chemical  kingdom,  clay,  sand,  marl,  gravel,  chalk,  cohesion, 
absorption,  retention;  these  are  only  a  specimen  of  the  names 
included  in  the  word  soil,  each  one  of  which  has  a  significance 
and  an  importance. 

But  it  is  not  the  soil  only,  which  concerns  the  farmer;  there 
are  the  seed  and  the  growing  plant,  to  what  a  host  of  influences 
are  they  subjected !  The  soil  merely  gives  the  plant  a  firm  rest- 
ing place  and  a  tithe  of  its  food;  every  wind  or  breath  that 
passes,  nourishes  or  poisons,  warms  or  chills,  refreshes  or 
blasts  it.  The  sun-beam  is  life  to  it  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
then  may  wither  it  in  a  day.  It  grows  awhile  in  beauty  and 
with  promise,  until  some  unseen  worm  gnaws  at  its  root,  or 
an  insignificant  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  the  flower,  and  it  disappoints 
the  toil  and  care  of  the  husbandman. 

The  rule  in  scientific  investigation  is  to  separate  from  the 
subject  under  examination  all  extraneous  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  reduce  a  complex  question  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments.   The  bundle  of  sticks  can  only  be  broken  by  taking 
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them  singly.  Now,  the  grand  questions  of  agriculture  are  so 
complex  and  involved,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  so  little 
understood,  especially  where  they  touch  upon  the  mysterious 
domain  of  life. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  than  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  which  have  prevented  the  more  rapid  development  of 
agricultural  science,  reasons  which  lie  in  agriculture  itself  as 
it  is  in  agricultural  practice. 

One  of  these  is  the  lamentable  circumstance  that  our  agricul- 
ture is  so  barren  of  facts,  I  mean  that  kind  of  facts  which  only 
can  form  the  foundation  of  science;  I  mean  complete  facts. 
Complete  facts  are  the  truth,  the  wjiole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  All  others  bear  a  false  witness;  false,  because  par- 
tial, and  cannot  be  admitted  to  testify  in  the  courts  of  philoso- 
phy; or  if  their  deficiencies  escape  detection,  and  their  depo- 
sitions are  received,  a  wrong  verdict  will  be  rendered. 

The  husbandman  has  been  baffled  by  the  number  and  intricacy 
of  the  causes  and  conditions  that  influence  his  results;  his  rea- 
son has  been  discouraged  and  stupefied  by  its  inability  to  har- 
monize the  various,  often  conflicting,  and  often  hidden  agencies 
of  nature,  and  the  habit  has  been  confirmed  through  centuries, 
of  adopting  maxims  and  empirical  rules  as  guides  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil. 

These  maxims  have  been  mostly  the  result  of  experience,  and 
so  far  have  been  correct  and  satisfactory,  but  they  have  been 
derived  usually  from  a  limited  experience,  have  been  originally 
found  true  only  in  a  narrow  district,  and  the  precise  circum- 
stances that  have  made  them  applicable  have  not  been  under- 
stood, so  that  when  put  into  practice  elsewhere  they  have  failed 
utterly,  or  what  is  worse,  partially,  yet  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  lead  to  their  rejection.  To  illustrate  this,  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  variety  of  opinions  and  practices  that  are  met  with 
among  farmers.  Here, we  find  that  statements  are  laid  down 
without  the  slightest  qualification,  as  containing  the  essence  of 
fact,  which  there,  are  totally  denied  and  reversed. 

What  is  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  fertili- 
zers ?  From  one  quarter  we  hear  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 
haul  stable  manure  a  mile  when  guano  can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able rate;  from  another  district  farmers  complain  that  guano 
has  impoverished  their  lands,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to 
return  to  stable  manure,  or  have  begun  the  excavation  of  their 
muck  beds. 
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A  gieat  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  habit  of  guess  work, 
which  is  so  thoroughly  a  characteristic  of  fanners  as  a  class. 
The  farmer  is  accustomed  to  do  things  at  a  venture,  and  there 
is  much  in  the  nature  of  his  business  that  accounts  for  this. 
The  accidents  of  rain,  drouth  and  frost  he  cannot  provide  against, 
they  are  entirely  beyond  his  control,  so  he  is  satisfied  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fertility  of  his  field  is  to  a  great  degree  a  matter 
he  can  only  distantly  influence.  If  his  soil  be  fertile  he  rare- 
ly realises  that  it  may  be  worn  out.  If  it  be  poor  he  rarely  is 
able  to  do  more  than  try  successively  the  hundred  methods  that 
he  may  find  recommended  for  its  improvement;  but  be  it  as  it 
may,  whether  he  succeed  or.  not,  how  very  rarely  does  success 
follow  the  judicious  special  application  of  principles  which 
point  clearly  and  inevitably  to  their  result. 

What  we  thus  observe  as  generally  true  with  regard  to  th^ 
masses  of  agriculturists,  I  do  not  intend  to  impute  to  their 
Uame,  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  difficulty,  nay,  almost 
hopelessness  of  understanding  any  great  part  of  the  rationale  of 
agriculture,  without  special  education.  The  result,  however,  is 
tiiat  we  have  so  few  practical  data,  which  are  settled  beyond 
controversy. 

Finally,  in  accounting  for  the  little  effect  science  has  had  upon 
agriculture,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  an  invariable  law  in 
all  nature  that  ends  are  proportional  to  means. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  until  within  a  very  few  years, 
Practice  has  not  asked  any  favors  of  Science;  much  less  appro- 
priated essential  aid  to  her  investigations. 

Scientific  men,  impelled  by  a  love  for  investigation,  arrived 
at  general  truths,  which  they  saw  to  be  of  important  applica- 
tions in  agriculture,  and  which  they  willingly  gave  to  the 
farmer.  These  general  principles  belonging  to  the  great  system 
of  natural  science  being  once  established,  science  has  fulfilled 
her  duty  towards  agriculture.  It  now  becomes  the  duty  of 
agriculture  to"*  take  up  the  investigation  on  her  own  account,  to 
develope  the  special  laws  of  nature  that  aflFect  her  operations, 
and  to  establish  herself  on  a  scientific,  i.  e.  on  a  rational  and 
enduring  basis. 

The  great  general  principles,  so  fruitful  on  account  of  their 
extended  application,  appeared  to  be  extempore  efforts  of  genius, 
for  one  day  they  were  unknown,  and  the  next  they  burst  into 
full  glory,  but  the  student  of  the  history  of  science  knows  that 
they  had  been  for  centuries  slow-forming  in  the  womb  of  time, 
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knows  how  many  earnest  workers  in  the  mines  of  truth  had 
toiled  on  with  poor  requital,  opening  the  shafts  and  sifting  rub- 
bish through  many  generations,  till  at  last  some  new  recruit  to 
their  ranks  struck  the  last  blow,  and  the  gem  was  uncovered. 
Every  great  result  has  cost  great  labor,  and  so  it  will  ever  be. 
The  means  we  use  must  be  proportioned  to  the  ends  we  will 
accomplish. 

If  practical  men  require  that  science  become  their  adviser  and 
helper,  they  must  see  that  she  is  substantially  encouraged  and 
supported  in  her  efforts. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  expediency  of  devotii^  means 
to  special  agricultural  investigations  is  widely  admitted. 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances  to  the  development  of  a 
scientific  agriculture,  much  hus  been  accomplished,  and  the 
subject  has  been  steadily  gaining  place  in  the  public  estimation. 

Conscious  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  entertained  by 
this  distinguished  audience,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  of  the  fEirmers  df  the  Empire  State,  I  feel  that  to  put  forth 
in  detail  the  reasons  why  science  may  be  useful  to  agrimilture, 
would  be  to  prove  what  you  are  already  fully  convinced  of  j  and 
to  aigue  the  expediency  of  immediate  provisions  for  the  special 
seientiflc  investigation  of  agricultural  questions,  would  be  to 
uige  what  you  are  only  waiting  to  find  practicable,to  put  into 
vigorous  execution.  I  therefore  ask  your  attention  to  some 
general  remarks  upon  the  method  of  conducting  agricultural 
inquiries^  including  notice  of  a  few  recent  investigations,  and 
a  brief  sketch  of  what  may  be  done  by  judicious  effort  in  this 
direction. 

The  method  of  investigation. — This  must  be  the  method  of 
science,  the  method  that  led  Galileo,  Newton,  Humboldt  and 
Liebig,  to  their  immortal  discoveries.  The  science  of  a  subject 
may  be  advanced  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  and  of  new 
principles.  From  the  comparison  of  facts  we  are  led  to  prin- 
ciples. The  Baconian  process  of  philosophical  induction, 
ascends  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  reasons  from  a  few  parts  to 
the  whole.  The  principles  being  established,  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  deduction  or  inference  descends  from  the  whole  to  all 
the  parts.  It  is  thus  that  beginning  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  fi^ts  acquired  by  experience,  we  are  able  by  mental  opera- 
tions, to  previse,  to  foretell  a  whole  series  of  facts,  that  may 
never  have  been  observed  or  suspected,  but  which  are  mani^- 
fested  so  soon  as  the  ibreseen  conditions  are  united. 
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These  considerations  make  it  obvious  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  multiply  facts.  This  is  accomplished  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  Ordinary  observation  takes  cognizance 
of  what  transpires  in  the  usual  course  of  nature.  Experiment 
is  that  refined  instrument  of  modern  research  which  interferes 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  compels  her  to  unusual 
manifestations.  Observation  is  the  eye  that  watches  her  volun- 
tary movements,  and  the  ear  that  hears  her  willing  revelations. 
Experiment  is  a  wise  cunning  that  cross-examines  her,  and 
pries  out  her  secret  counsels. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  roughness  of  ordinary  agricul- 
tural observation.  This  arises  to  a  great  d^ree  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  where  lies  the  gist  of  the  observation,  and 
amounts  to  an  incapacity  for  observing. 

What  keenness  of  perception  we  attribute  to  the  Indian,  who 
traces  his  way  through  the  forest  with  invariable  accuracy,  by 
little  indications  that  to  us  would  be  undistinguishable.  The 
secret  is,  that  he  knows  where  to  look.  So  in  agriculture  the 
observer  must  have  a  knowledge  that  may  guide  him  where  to 
look.    He  must  be  trained  to  follow  the  trail  of  truth. 

It  is  so  too  with  experiment.  There  is  no  lack  of  agricultural 
experiments.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  mostly  difficult, 
nay,  impossible  to  find  any  good  reason  why  they  have  been 
made,  they  are  so  barren  of  useful  results. 

The  empiric  experiments  at  a  venture,  without  any  proba- 
bility to  guide  him.  His  hap-hazard  trials  often  reveal  new 
tacts,  but  he  rarely  contributes  largely  to  scientific  progress, 
"because  he  makes  hap-hazard  experiments — ^because  he  does  not 
reason. 

The  philosopher  experiments  with  an  object  in  view,  and 
distinctly  in  view.  He  does  not  indulge  in  small  talk  with 
nature,  but  puts  earnest  qiiestions  to  her. 

The  course  he  follows  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  little 
known  is  this :  He  first  collects  and  collates  all  the  facts  known 
with  regard  to  it.  He  then  seeks  to  construct  a  consistent  ex- 
planation of  these  various  &cts.  It  may  be  that  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  do  this.  Then  he  must  verify  the  jG^ts;  per- 
haps some  are  fidse,  or  he  sees  them  from  an  insufficient  point 
of  view;  or  he  must  collect  more  of  them  by  extending  his  ob- 
servations, it  may  be  by  experiment.  He  shortly  is  enabled  to 
form  a  hjrpothesis,  to  frame  a  theory  which  j»x>mises  to  account 
for  the  &cts.    Yet  it  is  not  hypothesis^  but  tnifli  he  seeks,  and 
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JBOW  he  hegais  to  test  his  theory.  Every  deduction  which  he 
can  draw  from  it  must  prove  true,  else  the  theory  is  false. 
He  therefore  unites  the  conditions  which  his  theory  indicates 
will  produce  a  given  prevised  result.  If  the  result  follow,  his 
theory  is  confirmed,  otherwise  it  must  be  rejected  and  a  new 
one  formed  and  similarly  proved.  Here,  is  where  experiment 
assumes  its  chief  dignity  and  value.  Here, it  must  be  suggested 
by  reason,  or  it  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  any  good  purpose. 
Here,  if  rationally  devised  and  skilfully  executed,  it  must  re- 
veal a  truth,  and  though  the  truth  be  negative,  it  is  not  the  less 
valuable,  for  every  new  negative  result  limits  within  narrower 
bounds  the  space  wherein  positive  truth  is  to  be  sought. 

The  process  of  investigation  is  best  understood  by  an  illus- 
tration, and  I  will  presently  ofler  one,  but  before  that,  some- 
thing more  may  be  appropriately  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  acquiring  facts,  and  the  instruments  of  research. 

How  little  is  to  &e  expected  from  mere  farm  experiments 
conducted  without  special  aid  from  science,  the  past  abundantly 
shows. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  established  several  experi- 
mental farms.  Upon  these  farms,  trials  have  been  instituted  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  various  manures,  but  the  results 
have  not  and  cannot  have  any  general  or  permanent  worth. 
They  have  not  been  made  with  more  insight,  nor  have  they 
been  calculated  to  clear  up  more  doubts,  than  the  single  experi- 
ments carried  out  here  and  there  by  private  individuals.  It  is 
troe  they  have  been  executed  with  more  cai-e  than  is  usual, 
but  this  has  been  so  much  more  labor  lost.  The  spirit  which 
has  established  these  experimental  farms  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise,  but  after  they  have  existed  here  for  years,  we  shall 
only  reap  the  same  fruits  that  have  been  gathered  long  ago  in 
Europe,  viz.  a  greater  abundance  of  conflicting  fragmentary 
facts. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  good  can  come  of  them,  I  only  express 
my  belief  that  the  results  will  be  comparatively  small,  not  at 
all  oHnmensurate  with  the  outlay.  Allusion  is  here  had  only 
to  experiments  upon  the  action  of  manures;  with  them,  or  others 
which  from  tiieir  nature  involve  chemical  principles,  the  mere 
field  trial  cannot  lead  to  definite  conclusions,  but  in  many,  direc- 
tions of  investigation  the  experimental  farm  can  render  most 
effidenl  service,  especially  in  agricultural  mechanics,  a  branch 
of  pursuit  which  is  now  in  its  most  flourishing  condition. 
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The  other  recognised  means  of  making  advance  in  agricoltnie 
is  the  chemical  laboratory.  Tt  was  in  the  laboratory  that  the 
foundations  of  agricultui^  science  Were  laid,  and  it  has  there- 
fore  servefd  a  most  useful  purpose.  There  are  still  many  sub- 
jects of  considerable  importance  which  the  laboratory  is  com- 
petent to  elucidate  alone;  but  the  lai^er  share  of  the  problems 
that  now  are  needing  solution,  require  the  laboratory  and  farm 
to  unite  their  resources. 

There  have  been  lately  established  in  Germany,  especially  In 
Saxony,  a  number  of  so-called  Experiment  Stations,  or  experi- 
mental farms,  with  laboratories  in  connection,  for  the  exclusive 
object  of  promoting  scientific  agriculture. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  first  of  these  was  founded,  now 
there  exist  already  four  in  that  little  kingdom,  and  three  others 
are  in  operation,  or  are  being  established  in  other  parts  of 
Ctermany. 

These  are  intended  to  make  science  practical,  and  practice 
scientific,  and  no  agency  can  be  desired  better  adapted  for  these 
important  purposes. 

As  mere  practice  is  deficient  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  science .  to  suggest,  so  science  alone  lacks,  that  which 
practice  is  naturally  fitted  to  supply;  each  is  the  complement 
of  the  other;  rational  agriculture  is  the  result  of  their  union. 

The  great  laws  that  control  vegetable  and  animal  production 
being  once  established  by  pure  science,  science  in  conjunction 
with  practice  must  apply  those  laws,  must  study  their  bearings, 
and  follow  out  their  details. 

In  the  field  and  the  laboratory  then,  observation  and  expe- 
riment are  to  reveal  to  us  the  new  facts  which  shall  be  the 
materials  for  agricultural  progress. 

What  is  the  field  ?  This  is  a  question  which  you,  as  practi- 
cal men,  know  best  how  to  answer.  It  is  the  touch-stone  which 
decides  upon  the  practical  value  of  science;  it  brings  every 
agricultural  novelty  to  a  trial  that  is  decisive  and  final;  it  espe- 
cially shows  whether  any  plan  or  procedure  be  remunerative^ 
and  draws  the  line  between  what  is  theoretically  possible,  and 
that  which  is  actually  practicable.  In  the  field  we  find  the 
conditions  which  belong  to,  and  are  imposed  by  real  every-day 
agriculture,  and  its  ordeal  is  one  which  satisfies  the  most  cau- 
tious and  conservative. 

What  is  the  laboratory  ?  In  our  time  it  is  a  series  of  apart 
ments,  stocked  with  strange  apparatus,  with  vessels  of  the  com* 
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monest  and  of  the  oostUiest  nu^rials,  of  the  simplest  and  of  the 
most  oomplioate  forms,  with  mysteriously-labelle4  bottles  filled 
with  every  variety  of  compounds  collected  fr^m  air,  earth  and 
sea;  fiome  challenging  the  utmpst  admiration  for  their  beauty, 
others  exciting  disgust  by  their  o£fensiveness^  In  this  mortar 
some  substance  is  being  pulverized  to  impalpable  fineness,  in 
that  retort  a  just^8oover^d  ai^d  yet  nameless  compound  is  un- 
deigoing  purification;  over  yonder  lamp  a  metallic  crucible  is 
glowing  in  a  heat  that  would  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  Vulcan; 
in  this  row  of  tubes  the  masked  ingredients  c^  some  rare  ore 
are  obe  by  one  revealing  themselves-^exchaoging  signs  of  odd 
fellowship  with  the  preakijing  genius  of  the  place,  and  yonder 
is  a  balance  from  which  eve]^>^  ih^  fine  dust",  must  be  swept. 
aw^y  when  it  is[  used,  (Bo:  dfiltcatf  are  its  iiidicatioiis« 

All  these  instirumante  are  the  ich€ani9t'^  tools ;  they  are  to  him 
what  the  plow,  the  harrow,  tiie  cultivator  and  tiie  reaper  are 
io  the  farmer^  :  A3  with  thbh  aid  tbie  husbandman  gathers  from 
to  the  fiimier*  As  the  husbandjiitm  cultivates  his  soil  and  gathers 
from  i;t  the  fruits  el  the  earth,  ao  the  philosopher  harrows  the 
seeds  of  inquiry  intoi  the  field  of  nature,  and  leaps  ai^on  a  bar- 
vest  of  troth*  .        :    :  i 

What  experimental  sdeiiioe,  has  won  from  th^  uidmown  she 
has  aoquiiied  by  thi^  agendea*  They  have  been,  from  the  out- 
sety  her  indiqieiisahle  in&^uments^  and  must  henceforth  stand  at 
her  di8|X)eBl. 

In  nearly  all  problems  presented  to  the  philosopher,  wherein 
several  difierent  Icinds  of  matter  ^re  included,  he  must  have  re- 
course to  chemical  analysis^  which  is  the  art  of  s^piaration  by 
eh^nical  means. 

Chemical  analysis  is  one  of  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the 
science  of  the  last  hundred  years ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  philosophical  research,  and  figures  more  or  less  in 
almost  every  physical  investigation  of  our  day;  at  the  same 
time  its  true  function  has  been  grossly  misunderstood.  This 
is  the  place  to  inquire  into  its  use,  to  discuss  what  part  it 
should  act  in  any  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

So  soon  as  it  became. an  acknowledged  first  principle  in  agri- 
culture that  the  nine  indispensable  mineral  elements  of  plmts 
are  derived  from  the  soil,  and  must  be  present  therein  if  it  is 
to  be  fruitful,  great  hopes  were  excited  that  chemical  analysis, 
by  pronouncing  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  bodies 
in  the  soil,  would  become  of  immediate  practical  value.    But 
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these  hopes  have  been  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  although 
but  a  few  years  since,  in  this  country,  many  soils  were  analysed, 
and  many  prescriptions  for  their  treatment,  founded  upon 
analysis,  were  written,  yet  now  we  scarcely  hear  the  subject 
mentioned,  and  that  soil-analysis  can  be  generally,  or  often, 
economically  valuable,  nobody  who  has  the  slightest  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  chemical  analysis  can  venture  to  maintain. 
The  array  of  considerations^  that  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
my  assertion  is  quite  too  formidable  to  present  here  this  even- 
ing; admitting,  however,  that  the  question  is  only  as  to  the 
ability  of  chemical  analysis,  one  reason  may  suffice,  which  is 
this :  the  quantities  of  soil-food  which  constitute  abundance 
or  want  for  the  plant,  lie  beyond  the  limits  where  diemical 
analysis  is  able  to  reach;  they  are  far  too  small  for  it  to  appre 
date  quantitatively.  Every  chemist  knows  that  in  the  finest 
kinds  of  analysis  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  certainty 
quantities  so  small  as  the  hundredth  of  one  per  cent.  He  fur- 
ther knows  that  in  soil-analysis  tenths  of  per  cents  lie  at  the 
limits  of  accuracy,  i.  e.  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  aid  of 
analysis  between  two  specimens  of  the  same  soil,  one  of  whidi 
has  been  mixed  with  one-thousandth,  and  the  other  with  two- 
thousandths  of  its  weight  of  plaster  or  guano. 

Now,  it  is  not  wide  from  the  truth  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
soil  in  an  acre  taken  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  at  2,000,- 
000  pounds;  one-thousandth  of  this  is  a  ton.  A  ton  of  guano 
applied  to  an  acQD  could  not  be  estimated  by  the  analyst,  and 
yet  we  know  that  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  is  a  large 
application ! 

To  statements  of  this  kind  it  has  been  replied,. that  we  have 
balances  capable  of  turning  with  one  part  in  a  million,  why 
can  we  not  determine  million ths  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have 
such  balances;  chemists  are  in  the  daily  use  of  balances  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  this  delicacy,  but  for  a  great  variety  of 
reasons  it  still  remains  for  the  present  unalterably  true  that 
we  cannot  estimate  less  than  thousandths.  The  hare  must 
be  caught  before  we  can  cook  him,  and  substances  must  be 
separated,  and  converted  into  weighable  forms,  before  we  can 
bring  them  upon  the  balance.  These  processes  of  separation 
involve  such  loss,  that  many  distinguished  chemists  do  not 
care  to  employ  the  finest  balances,  because  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  analysis  render  their  nice  indications  entirely  super- 
fluous. 
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But  although  the  farmer  will  but  rarely^  and  by  way  of 
exception,  have  recourse  to  soil-analysis,  the  chemical  ex- 
amination of  concentrated  and  costly  manures  is  daily  be- 
coming more  important. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  manufacture,  it 
may  be  the  importation  of  fertilizers  will  go  on  increasing  inde- 
finitely. It  is  needfal  that  the  consumer  have  some  efficient 
means  of  protecting  himself  from  fraud.  Trustworthy  analyses, 
made  upon  samples  collected  from  farmers,  constitute  this 
means.  It  is  not  every  farmer  who  buys  a  ton  of  guano  or 
superphosphate  of  lime,  that  can  afford  to  have  it  analyzed. 
The  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  of  course  no  lack  of  analyses 
and  certificates,  but  there  is  no  surety  that  what  is  sold  to  the 
farmer  is  the  same  in  quality  with  the  specimen  that  Dr.  so  and 
so  has  analyzed. 

If  however  the  manufacturer  knew  that  every  month  or  so,  a 
new  analysis  of  his  manure  would  be  published  on  behalf  of  the 
&rmer;  if  he  knew  that  the  analysis  would  be  executed  now 
on  specimens  furnished  by  purchasers  in  Albany,  now  in  Buf- 
falo, now  procured  in  Boston,  now  in  Milwaukee,  he  would  find 
himself  compelled  to  be  not  only  honest,  but  careful  in  his 
business,  and  the  farmer  could  have  perfect  confidence  in  the 
genuineness  of  any  fertilizer  in  the  market. 

So  far,  chemical  analysis  is  of  direct  and  tangible  use,  and 
may  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  mere  analyst— of  one  who 
makes  an  analysis  mechanically;  but  beyond  this  it  is  rarely  of 
value  alone.  Beyond  this,  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  appliances 
which  must  be  used  together  to  develope  the  great  laws  of  agri- 
culture, and  its  value  will  depend  upon  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  resorted  to,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied  to  them. 

I^ot  half  the  chemical  analyses  that  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  agriculture  have  served  any  importaijt  use. 

The  fact  that  analyses  are  usually  an  essential  part  of  an 
investigation,  has  led  to  the  notion  that  they  alone  may  con- 
stitute a  research.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  command  one,  or  even  all  the  means  of  arriving  at 
truth.  The  field  and  the  laboratory  both,  are  valueless  and 
dead,  until  they  are  breathed  upon,  and  inspirited  with 
thought;  until  they  become  the  servants  and  ministers  of 
mind. 

The  laboratory  must  be  not  merely  an  analytical  laboratory. 
Its  fiumiture  is  not  complete  so  soon  as  it  is  equipped  for 
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repeating  what  has  been  already  done.  It  does  not  suffice 
that  soils^  manures  and  their  products,  vegetable  or  animal, 
be  analyzed  according  to  the  receiyed  methods. 

We  will  open  paths  and  thoroughfares  into  the  unexplored 
forests  of  truth.  The  ground  is  rugged, and  the  pioneer  can- 
not hope  to  lay  a  rail-way  be&re  him — cannot  expect  to  tipavel 
in  the  usual  easy  style.  As  he  progresses  he  encounters  all 
manner  of  obstacles,  so  that  the  analogy  we  have  taken  up 
ceases  altogether,  and  his  engineering  can  find  no  parallel. 
He  is  often  obliged  to  hew  each  step  of  his  advance  not  merely 
in  the  adventitious  ice  that  would  melt  jaway  in  the  warmth 
of  substantial  encouragement,  but  in  the  primal  granite  of  the 
everlasting  mountains  themselves,  whose  heights  he  aspires  to 
climb.  He  encounters  swlft-ftowing  rivers  of  phenomena  in 
whose  commingling  waters  he  loses  his  trail  utterly.  He 
must  ford  them,  and  Irom  the  heights  on  the  other  side  look 
back,  take  fresh  bearings  and  renew  the  pursuit. 

As  the  cast-away  spider  that  has  fortunately  landed  upon 
some  larger  pebble,  lying  dry  in  the  bed  of  the  brooklet,  spins 
out  a  silken  filament  into  the  breeze,  until  its  floating  extre- 
mity catches  on  some  object  on  the  shore,  and  thus  bridges 
the  water — so  the  philosopher  must  often  trust  himself  to 
slender  hypotheses  to  furnish  a  crossing  to  otherwise  impassa- 
ble ravines. 

It  is  the  deed  of  thought  and  patient  study  to  strike  out 
the  path;  but  to  make  each  step  of  it  accessible  and  sure, is  a 
work  demanding  the  co-operation  of  material  aids,  and  the 
laboratory  must  place  at  the  disposal*of  the  investigator,  if 
not  the  actual  instruments  for  accomplishing  his  various 
objects,  yet  the  means  of  constructing  them,  as  his  invention 
shall  dictate. 

The  laboratory  must  not  be  merely  the  chemical  laboratory. 
The  scientific  attainments  of  the  agricultural  investigator 
must  not  rest  with  chemistry.  The  influence  of  the  physical 
and  physiological  laws  that  so  widely  rule  in  nature^  must 
be  appreciated  by  him.  They  are  equally  important  parts  of 
the  great  system  which  he  should  seek  to  develope  in  all  its 
harmony  and  completeness. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  touched  upon  some  of 
the  more  salient  points  of  the  method  that  agriculture  must 
employ  in  tracing  out  those  principles  whose  knowledge  can- 
not fail  to  yield  her<  the  goodli^t  frui^t3.    The  method  how^ 
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,ev«se  eannot  be  ftiUj  ooujBidered  iiid^Qdently  of  the  ends,  and 
we  shall  therel'oie  xeicur  to  Ms  aubjoct  InoidenUiUy  in  the 
remarks  that  are  to  foUow-^where  we  shall  find  oppdrtunltj 
to  illustrate  it,  bj  actual  example. 

I  would  like  now  to  noti^  at  length  the  results  that  haw 
been  obtaiiwd,  but  our  time  as  .insufficient  to  consider  in  detail 
the  eff[>rts  that  individuab^  or.  sooietiea  have  made  to  develope  the 
science  of  agriculture;  We  must  be  cnntent  to  notice  a  few  of 
Aese,  and  will  then  speak  Inrlefly  of  such  results  as  have  figured 
prcnniaeirtly  jn  its  recent  history. .. 

It  was  the  issue  in  1840,  t  by  Liebig,  of  his  classical  work 
'' Chemistry  in  its.  applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology," 
that  first  gave  a  decided  impulse  t6  agricultural  science.  In 
that  book,  its  distinguished  and  gifted  author,  subjected  all 
that  had  accumulated  on  this  subject  in  agricultural  literature, 
to  the  most  searciung  and  conclusive  criticism.  He  swept 
away  from  the  few  kernels  of  truth,  the  heaps  of  chaff  in 
which  they  lay  buried,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  new 
investigatioiis  which  had  been  made  by  himself,  and  under  his 
direction,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  agricultural  science  on 
a  sure  basis;  and  however  much  be  has  been  criticised,  mis- 
understood, and  even  maligned,  to-day  his  works  are  the 
source  where  the  scientific  man  must  seek  the  deeply  laid 
foundations  of  this  science.  Liebig  wrot#  as  a  philosopher ^  at 
the  request  of  the  British  iS^mTt/j^c  Asaoeiation,  a  treatise 
addressed  to  meTt^c  men;  but  his  vigorous  and  popular 
style,  and  the  novelty  of  the  system  he  presented,  found  for 
his  book  friends  among  practical  men,  and  had  the  effect  to 
excite  a  demand  fat  special  institutions  charged  with  deve- 
loping and  diffusing  the  new  do,<^trines. 

It  was  Great  Britain  .e^>e<oially  that  from  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances was  fitted  to  be  the  country  where  this  new 
development  should  begin,  and  goon  most  vigorously.  It 
was  there  that  the  density  of  population,  the  extent  of  manu- 
factures and  the  abundance  of  capital,  made  and  make  agri- 
c9lture  more  profitable  than  in  any  other  land. 

There  too  Davy,  thirty  years  before,had  applied  his  brilliant 
genius  to  this  subject,  and  in  1838--40,  Dr.  Madden  and  the 
late  Prof.  Johnston  had  begun  to  recall  attention  to  it. 

Until  the  year  1843  (I  beliete),  nothing  had  been  done  of 
very  great  importance  in  any  country,  by  associations  of 
practical  men.   In  that  year  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Chem- 
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istrj  Association  was  formed.  It  was  contemplated  indeed 
to  last  onlj  five  years,  but  during  that  time,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Prof.  Johnston,  greatly  enriched  the  practice  of 
Scotland,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  science  of  agri-  ^ 
culture.  The  enlightened  agriculturists  of  Scotland  were  not 
satisfied  with  a  five  years  trial,  for  as  you  are  aware,  in  1849, 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society — ^which  from  the  out- 
set had  warmly  supported  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Asso- 
ciation, assumed  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  its  objects, 
on  even  a  more  liberal  scale,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  researches  of  Dr.  Anderson,  its  accomplished  chem- 
ist, have  justified  the  patronage  thus  bestowed. 

England  has  not  been  backward  in  this  work.  Her  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  has  employed  Playfair  and  Way,  in  very 
extended  and  very  useful  labors. 

Each  of  these  societies  expend  annually  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  support  of  their  chemical  departments,  which 
have  become  indispensable  to  British  agriculture. 

The  fame  of  the  great  field  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  has 
reached  wherever  an  agricultural  journal  goes.  Boussingault 
in  France,  Kuhlmann  in  Belgium,  the  chief  agricultural 
schools,  and  the  already  mentioned  experiment  stations  of 
Germany,  complete  the  list  of  greater  lights.  But  in  Europe 
there  are  a  host  of  individuals,  mostly  teachers  in  the  univer- 
sities and  industrial  schools,  whose  aggregate  contributions  to 
the  details  of  agricultural  science,  are  of  great  extent  and 
importance. 

Of  the  results  of  special  investigations  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  science,  allow  me  to  instance  a  few.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  known  as  it  is  now  known,  that  plants  require 
various  conditions  for  their  growth,  and  the  general  nature 
of  these  conditions  was  understood  A  soil,  manure,  water 
and  warmth,  have  in  all  time  been  recognized  as  essential  to 
vegetable  production;  but  it  was  not  known  what  in  the  soil 
or  manure,  was  needf^il  for  the  plant  in  general,  much  less  in 
special  cases.  Almost  within  the  last  twenty  years  have  we 
learned  what  is  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  of  the  plant; 
learned  the  sources  of  the  food  of  vegetation;  learned  what 
are  the  active  ingredients  in  fertilizers;  how  these  may  be 
most  easily  and  cheaply  supplied  to  the  plant. 

Now  we  understand  to  a  good  degree  the  causes  of  barren- 
ness or  fertility  in  soils,  the  causes  of  their  exhaustion  and 
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the  natme  of  that  process,  how  too  the  soil  may  be  renovated 
or  reclaimed. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  individual  products  of  our  fields,  and 
are  b^^ning  to  know  with  some  certainty  how  to  apply  them 
Judiciously  to  the  realization  of  animal  products.  We  have  a 
foundation  of  firmly  established  truth  in  nearly  every  department 
of  i^icultural  theory. 

Among  recent  labors,  there  have  been  some  attempts  to  settle 
by  rigid  quantitative  experiments,  the  question  whether  plants 
are  capable  of  deriving  nitrc^en  directly  frcon  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  an  important  subject.  From  all  we  have  hitherto 
known  it  has  been  decided,  and  this  is  Liebig's  doctrine,  that 
all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  plants  is  derived  by  them,  not 
from  the  free  nitrc^en  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  from  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  add  contained  in  the  soil,  in  the  air  and  in  the  atmospheric 
water. 

Some  have  thought  that  beans,  clover  and  the  leguminous 
plants  in  general,  are  able  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen;  but  this 
idea  had  no  substantial  basis.  This  subject  has  been  recently 
taken  up  by  two  able  French  chemists,  and  their  results  are 
a  capital  illustration  of  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in 
the  study  of  subjects  purely  scientific,  and  not  complicated 
by  practical  conditions. 

Mons.  Tille,  one  of  these  chemists,  published  the  results  of 
an  extended  and  laborious  research,  which  seemed  to  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  various  plants,  wheat,  tobacco,  lupines, 
ic,  do  possess  the  faculty  of  directly  appropriating  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  manner  of  conducting  his  expe- 
riments was  as  follows : 

He  enclosed  the  growing  plants  in  a  little  crystal  palace — 
an  air-tight  cage  of  iron  and  glass :  he  then  supplied  them 
daily  with  a  determinate  quantity  of  air,  from  which  all  am- 
monia and  all  nitric  acid  were  carefully  removed;  the  soil 
and  pots  in  which  the  plants  grew  were  also  free  from  nitro- 
gen, or  the  quantity  therein  was  accurately  determined.  He 
estimated,  at  the  outset,  the  nitrogen  contained  in  as  much 
seed  as  he  sowed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  experiments, 
which  continued  several  months,  he  analysed  the  total  pro- 
duce. He  found  the  harvest  contained  a  quite  appreciable 
quantity  of  nitrogen    more  than  it  could  have  derived  from 
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the  seed,  and,  so  the  result  wonld  3eem^  hiqx^  I^q  it  eouid 
obtain  from  any  source,  except  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Bou^ingauit  was  ooci^ied  with 
the  study  of  the  same  question.  His  plan  was  to  sow  se^pds 
in  a  vessel  of  glass  so  large  as  to  supply  the  plants  for  severa} 
months  with  atmo^herie  food,  without  the  need  of  renewing 
the  air.  His  trials  were  conducted  with  no  less  accuracy 
than  the  others,  and  had  the  advantage,  so  he  urges,  of  avoid- 
ing certain  sources  of  error  incident  to  the  method  of  Yille. 
He  found  that  the  harvested  plants  contained  just  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  existed  ii^  the  seeds  he  had  sown, 
and  concluded  that  plants  are  incapable  of  assimilating  iin- 
combined  nitrogeu. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Paris  Academy,  con- 
sisting of  the  ablest  philosophers  of  that  metropolis  of  s<^ience, 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  these  two  conflicting  trains  of  re- 
search, and  so  far  as  I  have  bean  able  to  learn,  the  question 
lies  open  still. 

But  this  point  can  be  settled,  and  must  be  settled  soon;  its 
study  will  not  be  given  up.  You  may  ask,^  what  is  the  use 
of  all  this  trouble,  what  the  use  of  knowing  whence  the  plant 
derives  its  food,  so  long  as  it  gets  it  1  I  answer,  the  student 
of  nature  believes  in  nature's  unity;  believes  that  she  is  a  plan 
devised  by  the  highest  intelligeiice;  believes  she  is  in  every 
sense  an  economy;  that  each  fact  in  .her  constitution  is  re- 
lated to  all  the  othera,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  one  part  of 
her  system  must  of  necessity,  to  a  certain  degree,  reveal  and 
illustrate  the  others.  Therefore  these  researches  ought  to  be 
prosecuted. 

In  regard  to  some  questions .  of  high  {vactical  interest  con- 
nected with  this  same  important  element,  nitrogen,  investigation 
has  led  to  positive  results.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  Prof.  Way,  mostly  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Boyal  Agrionltural  Soci^  of  England,  have  ^wn  that 
every  tolerable  soil  possesses  a  faculty  of  absorption— for 
ammonia  especially^— of  a  kind  and  degree  previously  un- 
thought  of,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  soluble 
constituents  of  manures  leach  out  of  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  fanner  need 
not  fear  that  his  soil,  if  well  and  deeply  tilled,  will  suffer 
anything  to  go  lost  in  this  way,  tiiathe  may  ai^ly  to  fer^ 
tilizeit. 
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It  is  well  known  that  lime  and  ashes,  or  alkalihe  bodies  in 
general)  can  not  be  mixed  with  decayed  animal  substances, 
or  other  matters  containing  ammonia  ready  formed^  without 
expelling  that  ammonia,  and  greatly  diminishing  their  manu* 
rial  value.  Well  informed  agricultural  writers  have  there* 
fore  asserted  that  lime  must  be  kept  out  of  compost  heaps 
containing  nitrogenous  substances;  that  it  is  chemically  in- 
compatible with  nitrogen. 

But  the  recent  exact  experiments  of  Payen  have  proved 
that  while  lime  decomposes  ammoniacal  bodies  and  causes 
loss,  it  exerts  a  wonderful  preservative  po>»rer  on  nitrogenous 
bodies,  whose  nitrogen  has  not  been  converted  into  ammonia, 
but  which,  under  ordinary  exposure,  passes  spontaneously 
into  that  body,  and  goes  to  waste.  FreA-slaked  lime  may 
therefore  be  mixed  with  fresh  animal  excreta,  or  refuse  mat- 
ters, to  prevent  their  losing  nitrogen.  Payen  has  further 
shown  that  when  such  undecaying  mixtures  are  exposed  to 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  then  decomposition  begins  and  am- 
monia is  formed.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs,  and  what  is 
wanted  in  the  soil. 

It  is  true  of  many  of  the  results  of  recent  study  which  have 
agricultural  applications,  that  they  have  accomplished  far 
less  than  they  have  suggested;  many  investigations  which 
have  been  originally  planned  to  clear  up  some  seemingly  de* 
fined  and  limited  subject,  have  mostly  had  the  effect  to  make 
our  ignorance  more  painfully  plain.  Indeed  the  student  of 
agricultural  science  constantly  encounters  the  problematical, 
through  which  our  knowledge  shades  off  into  the  unknown, 
and  hundreds  of  new  questions  present  themselves  for  inves- 
tigation at  every  stage  of  his  progress. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  subjects  which  may  profitably  employ 
the  united  efforts  of  science  and  practice,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  illustrate  further  the  method  of  investigation,  let  me 
sketch,  in  brief  outline,  a  plan  of  inquiry  into  the  special 
conditions  which  most  favor  the  production  of  our  usually 
cultivated  plants.  This,  you  perceive,  is  a  very  large  sub- 
ject; it  involves  all  kinds  of  conditions,  botanical,  physiolo- 
gical, physical,  meteorological  and  chemical;  but  if  it  were 
proposed  to  take  up  a  part  at  a  time,  and,  for  example,  to 
study  only  the  chemical  conditions,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
clusions scientifically  incomplete  and  erroneous,  and  practi- 
cally unsatis&ctory,  unless  the  influence  of  the  other  condi- 
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tions  were  taken  into  the  account.  It  is  a  sufficiently  tin- 
portant  subject,  for  these  conditions  affect  our  national  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  an  incalculable  extent.  It  is  important  that 
thi&  matter  be  investigated,  because  we  are  greatly  in  the 
dark;  because  we  find  our  predictions,  founded  on  the  best 
knowledge  we  possess,  are  constantly  failing;  because  results 
are  constantly  met  with  whieh  we  cannot  explain;  further- 
more, it  should  be  studied  vigorously  and  extendedly,  since 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  be  in  good  degree 
cleared  up,  and  brought  within  our  control. 

It  is,  too,  a  subject  adapted  for  the  efforts  of  a  large  society 
like  yours,  for  it  is  of  universal  interest,  and  it  can  be  eluci- 
dated only  by  facts  and  experiments  gathered  from  distant 
and  various  sources.  It  involves  new  studies  in  four  direc- 
tions— first,  relative  to  sMsy  the  nature  of  their  differences, 
especially  their  physical  properties,  the  influence  of  tillage, 
&c. ;  second,  relative  to  agricultural  plants^  their  peculiarities 
and  special  wants;  third,  relative  to  manures,  the  method  and 
causes  of  their  efficacy;  fourth,  relative  to  the  weather  and 
climate. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
after  due  consideration,  had  resolved  upon  attempting  to  en- 
large our  exact  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  should  provide 
a  laboratory  for  the  scientific  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  call 
upon  its  enterprising  members  throughout  the  State  to  co- 
operate in  contributing  results  gathered  from  the  field.  A 
series  of  circulars  should  be  distributed,  describing  schemes 
of  observations  and  of  experiments  to  be  instituted,  com- 
prising lists  of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  a  statement  of 
objects  to  be  attained.  Interested  practical  men  should  bo 
engaged  to  fill  up  and  return  these  circulars. 

Time  will  allow  me  to  go  into  details  only  with  regard  to 
one  small  part  of  such  an  inquiry,  viz.,  the  influence  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  including  manures,  upon 
the  profitable  production  of  our  cultivated  plants. 

This  study  is  to  be  conducted  by  growing  the  plants  upon 
various  soils,  and  comparing  the  peculiarities  of  chemical 
condition,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  produce  in  each 
instance. 

Let  us  propose  to  examine  the  influence  of  ammonia  and  ol 
phosphoric  acid;  this  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  upon  it  Mr.  Lawes,  of  England,  has  brought  to 
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bear  his  great  experiments;  it  is  the  most  important,  because 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  rarest,  and  therefore 
the  most  precious  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Lawes  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  trials,  that  ammonia 
is  specially  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  and  pl^os- 
phoric  acid  to  that  of  turnips.  We  shall  see  presently  some 
reasons  that  may  excite  doubts  as  to  the  necessary  truth  of 
his  conclusions. 

There  are  many  circumstances  that  will  affect  the  issue  of 
an  experiment;  these  must  all  be  considered  with  the  greatest 
care  and  minuteness.  Let  us  see  then.  Our  field  experi- 
ments must  be  made  with  the  various  crops,  manured  with 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  we  compare  the  results  of 
trials  on  the  action  of  these  substances  that  are  already  on 
record,  we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  for  we 
find  them  at  variance;  some,  perhaps,  are  directly  opposed 
to  others.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  undetected  condi- 
tions have  been  present  in  one  case  that  were  absent  in  the 
other,  we  must  therefore  contrive  our  experiments  so  that  the 
influence  of  every  possible  extraneous  condition  be  eliminated. 
This  is  accomplished  by  making  all  the  conditions  precisely 
alike,  except  that  one  whose  influence  we  propose  to  study. 
For  example,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  climate  from  the  prob- 
lem we  are  now  considering,  it  is  necessary  that  a  series  of 
trials  be  conducted  on  similar  soils  with  the  same  plants; 
with  the  same  manures,  used  in  the  same  quantity,  and  with 
the  same  tillage,  but  in  such  different  localities  as  shall  en- 
sure various  climatic  circumstances.  We  must  have  results 
from  our  northern  cold  countries,  from  the  lake  shore,  from 
our  great  river  valleys,  from  the  warmest  south,  and  from 
the  sea-board.  The  differences  that  we  find  will  thus  be 
clearly  referable  to  the  differences  of  climate. 

To  test  the  effect  of  weather,  which  is  the  climate  of  the 
year  or  season,  we  must  extend  our  observations  through  suc- 
cessive years,  and  record  all  along  the  varying  temperature, 
rains,  sunshine,  &c.,  other  things  remaining  as  nearly  as  pos- 
able  equal. 

In  the  same  locality,  under  the  same  sky,  watered  and 
warmed  alike,  the  same  plants  must  be  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner,  on  soils  having  different  physical  properties^  such 
as  color,  porosity,  tenacity,  absorptive  power  for  heat,  for 
water,  for  manures,  all  of  which  properties  must  of  course  be 
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fully  examined,  and  reduced  to  numerkal  values.  AgiAa^  id 
anolher  instance,  all  things  must  remain  alike,  except  the 
methods  of  tillage  and  cultivation,  thus  their  effects  will  re* 
veal  themselves. 

In  the  study  of  the  mimures  mnch  care  should  be  used,  and 
the  various  fmms  or  compounds  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid,  or  their  agricultural  equivalents,  should  be  applied  in 
parallel  experiments.  It  would  be  only  repeating  an  old 
blunder  to  manure  a  fteld  with  superphosphate  of  lime,^  and 
ascribe  the  result  to  phosphoric  acid.  In  such  a  complex 
fertilizer  the  function  of  each  ingredient  must  be  ascertained, 
and  generally  the  influence  of  the  solubility,  the  time  of  apr 
plication,  the  quantity  used,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be  brought  out 
by*  specially  devised  trials.  Such  experiments  being  caixied 
out  by  farmers  in  various  localities,  some  contributing,  in  this 
line  of  inquiry,  others  in  that,  accordpig  to  their  ability  and 
interest,  and  all  on  a  prescribed  and  uniform  system;  the 
plot  of  ground  carefully  measured,  the  seed  weighed,  and  the 
yield  carefully  estimated;  then  the  laboratory  would  be  called 
in  requisition  to  decide  in  its  province  upon  the  quality  of 
produce,  and  the  peculiarities  of  condition. 
.  Even  the  great  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  are  not  extended 
enough  to  warrant  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from 
them.  The  influence  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  he 
has  not  eliminated  in  his  solutions  of  the  ammonia  and  phos* 
phoric  acid  problem.  His  trials  were  made  on  one  soil — at 
any  rate  not  on  many  soils — and  the  success  with  which  his 
neighbors  apply  his  recipes  proves  nothing,  for  their  soils  are 
too  much  like  his; and  though  similar  results  have  been  ob^ 
tained  on  soils  of  a  widely  different  character,  yet  there  are 
•other  trials  on  record  which  refute  his  conclusions.  His 
trials  do  not  show  the  effect  of  different  quantities  of  manures, 
because  he  has  published  no  series  of  results  sufficiently  un- 
affected by  other  conditions.  We  know  very  well  that  too 
large  quantities  of  saline  manures  hinder,  or  even  destroy 
v^etation,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  We,  ourselves,  may 
eat  sugar  by  the  spoonful,  but  only  sprinklings  of  salt.  We 
know  what  happens  when  we  swallow  salt  by  sugar  measure. 
And  there  are  other  radical  defects  in  the  method  of  his  in- 
vestigations. I  think  that  much  of  the  support  which  his 
views  have  found  in  practice,  is  connected  with  the  system  of 
culture  adopted  i^  England.    Where  the  sheep  and  turnip 
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hosbAiidrj  prevtiils,  we  And  a  certain  -anlformltjr  of  tillage, 
rotation  and  manuring,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  make 
the  eoils  of  those  districts  similar  to  each  other  in  many  im- 
portant particulars;  they  suffer  alike,  and  are  improved  by 
the  same  means.  Sut  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise;  it  Is  not  hard 
for  the  gnat  to  sting  the  lion.  It  is  easier  in  1856  to  show 
that  here  and  there  Mr.  Lawes  has  blundered,  than  it  was  in 
1840  to  lay  a  faultless  plan;  vastly  easier  than  to  execute  it. 

Though  Mr.  Lawes  has  made  mistakes,  yet  he  has  done 
enough  to  be  the  world's  example,  and,  an  individual,  has 
aecomplished  more  than  any  society. 

It  is  09ir  duty,  however ,  to  build  on  sure  foundations^  and  . 
the  rubbish  must  be  cleared  away,  down  to  the  very  granite* 
No  crumbling  bricks  or  uhtemt)ered  mortar,  though  laid  by 
the  hand  of  a  Lawes,  or  even  of  a  Liel)ig,  can  endure,  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  temple  of  triuth.  What  they  have  done 
weU,  will  be  the  eternal  witness  of  their  famie.' 

I  r^ret  that  timb  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  more  into  the 
details  of  such  plans  for  extending  our  knowledge^  Tou  see, 
however,  that  the  method  I  have  roughly  sketched^  must 
incTitably  lead  to  good  rieisults,  whose  number  will  only  be 
Umited  by  the  zeal  and  skill  that  we  enlist-  in  these  great 
inquiriee. 

Not  merely  will  they  be  of  immediate  influence  fip<m  om 
noble  iscience  of  agrictdtur^-ropening  to  us  the  mjBteries  of 
itetmre's  workings,  but,  as  always  happens,  the  inerense  of  know- 
ledge will  react  on  its  diffusion. 

Since  tlie  telegn^  has  tpfaaa  its  electric  net  all  over  our  land, 
who  does  not  know  the  story  of  fialvani.  At  its  first  intro- 
duction, what  an  interest  was  excited.  The  old  of  all  professions 
and  callings,  felt  that  they  lived  in  an  advancing  time,  and  were 
ashamed  to  remain  behind.  So  it  will  be  with  agricultural 
progress.  The  interest  aroused  by  the  very  endeavor  to  di»- 
covw  the  new,  will  vitalize  the  old.  Every  field  whereon 
one  exi>eriment  is  made  as  part  of  a  great  system  of  inves- 
t^ation,  will  compel  each  passer  by  to  examine  the  nature 
and  oljects  ol  that  system.  It  will  create  among  formers, 
a  thirst  for  agricultural  information,  just  as  the  sig^t  of 
a  confectioner's  shop  makes  boys  hungry  for  sweet-meats. 
Hie  intellectual  life  of  the  farmer  will  become  more  vigorous 
and  healthfid.    He  will  cease  to  be  mechanical  and  prejudiced. 
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and  more  nearly  attain  to  the  true  dignity  of  a  wide-seeing  and 
deeply  thinking  man. 

These  special  studies  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  will 
have  the  effect  to  make  agriculture  appreciated  as  a  profession. 
Educated  young  men  will  be  attached  to  it  as  an  intellectual 
pursuit. 

Finally,  the  influence  of  special  agricultural  inquiries,  prose- 
cuted as  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  to  modify  and  reform  our 
existing  practice  generally. 

The  unprofitable  and  even  wasteful  management,  now -not 
rare  in  our  State,  will  give  place  to  a  more  judicious  and 
rational  system,  conducive  at  once  to  the  prosperity  and  the 
beauty  of  our  country. 

I  am  sufficiently  conscious  that  in  the  considerations  I  have 
presented  this  evening,  hastily  thrown  together  in  the  few 
moments  of  leisure  varimis  pressing  engagements  have 
afforded  me,  I  have  not  been  able  to  unfold  my  subject  in 
anything  like  an  adequate  manner.  My  duty  however  before 
this  audience  has  been  rather  to  suggest  than  to  go  into  lengthy 
details.  Tour  own  reflections  will  fill  up  the  picture  I 
have  attempted  to  sketch  in  outline.  I  have  full  faith  not 
only  that  scieuce  may  accomplish  much  for  agriculture  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  but  that  she  will  speedily  be  put  about 
the  work.  The  tendencies  of  our  time  prophesy  fliis.  The 
notion  that  there  is  anytliing  essentially  antagonistic  between 
science  and  practice  is  daily  meeting  its  refutaticm,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

I  may  confidently  ask,  where  better  than  in  our  own  country 
shall  this  idea  find  its  realization.  The  scholars  of  Europe 
often  say  to  the  American :  science  can  only  flourish  under 
the  patronage  of  Royalty.  But  they  mistake — our  country, 
just  arrived  at  manhood,  has  indeed  been  so  absorbed  in  its 
own  growth,  that  it  could  ill  spare  effort  for  great  scientific 
achievements,  and  yet  within  the  last  twenty  years,  even  the 
self-complacent  philosophers  of  France  and  Germany  have 
been  obliged  to  be  amazed  at  the  contributions  to  science  we 
have  sent  over  to  them  from  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
our  back  woods. 

What  state  of  the  old  world  has  published  for  its  people  so 
splendid  a  work  as  our  Natural  History  ?  Which  of  their 
capitals  may  boast  so  Rplendid  an  observatory,  as  this  city  is 
to  have  1    Who  has  equalled  our  Spencer  in  perfecting  the 
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microscope  1  What  country  has  done  more  for  meteorology 
than  the  Empire  State?  There  is  in  no  library  in  the  world 
another  work  like  the  "  Meteorology  of  New- York,''  which  Dr. 
Hough  has  recently  given  to  science. 

In  Entomolc^cal  science  I  know  no  instance  of  government 
patronage  like  that  which  has  sustained  the  admirable  labors 
of  Dr.  Fitch.  It  is  true  the  king  of  Prussia  has  caused  to  be 
written  a  valuable  work  on  insects  injurious  to  the  forest  trees  of 
Germany,  but  the  German  forests  are  direct  and  indispensable 
sources  of  revenue  to  German  Princes.  The  agriculture  that 
gives  the  peopl^  bread  is  not  thus  protected. 

Our  country  now  has  the  strength  of  the  oldest  nations, 
with  all  the  freshness  of  youth.  She  is  girding  herself  up  to 
contest  among  the  nations  for  the  prizes  of  science.  What 
worthier  triumph  for  our  Bepublic  than  to  win  for  her  millions 
the  boon  of  a  rational  agriculture  1 
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ADDRESS, 

DELITBBBD  BBFOBB  THB 

NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

▲T  ITS  AXWOAL  VEBTIHO  AT  JlLBANT,  FBB.  15>  1856> 

BY   SAMUEL   CHEEVER,   PRESIDENT. 


Gentlembn  of  the  State  Agricultubal  Society  : 

The  close  of  this  agricultural  year  brings  with  it  much  cause 
of  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  our  existence,  and  author 
of  those  mysterious  but  unerring  laws  of  production,  which 
give  support  to  the  animal  world,  and,  aided  by  human  skill, 
pye  sustenance  to  the  great  family  of  man. 

We  have  had  neither  war  nor  pestilence,  and  instead  of 
famine,  the  year  has  been  emphatically  crowned  with  abun- 
dance. 

But  whilst  pestilence  has  spared  us,  it  has  been  doing  its 
work  of  death  with  a  heavy  hand,  upon  the  towns  of  some  of 
our  sister  states,  from  which  appeals  have  come  up  to  our 
sympathies,  which  have  been  responded  to  by  our  religious 
eommunities  and  our  commercial  towns,  in  a  manner  credita- 
ble to  Christianity  and  to  philanthropy. 

War,  too,  has  had  a  busy  year,  but  at  a  point  so  remote, 
that  we  have  felt  little  of  its  immediate  effects,  except  in  the 
improvement  in  our  markets. 

The  holding  of  our  fair  and  cattle  show  for  the  first  time 
in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  State,  has  resulted  as  advan 
tageously  as  its  strongest  advocates  anticipated.  Those  who 
had  not  before  visited  that  district,  found  much  there  to 
interest  them,  and  much  to  admire;  and  those  residing  there, 
who  had  not  before  had  opportunity  to  see  such  an  exhibition, 
found  much  to  entertain  and  instruct  them,  and  much  that 
they  will  doubtless  endeavor  to  imitate. 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]         7 
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Exhibitors  from  almost  every  part  of  our  own  State,  from 
the  adjoining  and  even  from  remote  States,  came  forward, 
with  a  commendable  spirit,  to  fill  up  the  several  departments; 
and  they  were  met  by  the  people  in  that  locality  with  a  well 
directed  liberality,  in  fitting  the  grounds  with  their  appoint- 
ments, and  also  with  a  hospitality  in  their  personal  accom- 
modations, generous  in  its  character,  and  ample  in  its  extent. 

The  exhibition  was  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors  and 
to  the  society,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  gratifying  to  a  crowd 
of  visitors,  not  the  largest,  but  among  the  largest,  that  have 
attended  our  fairs.  The  financial  accounts  have  all  been 
arranged  with  the  local  committee  there,  and  closed  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfactory  to  our  Executive  committee;  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  finances  of  the  society 
are  again  upon  the  ascending  scale. 

As  this  society  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the 
farmers  of  the  State  can  act  unitedly,  I  propose  to  make  some 
suggestions  tending  to  show  the  relation  in  which,  as  a  class, 
we  stand  to  other  classes,  and  other  interests,  with  which  we 
are  connected.  As  a  working  farmer  and  a  tax  payer,  in  a 
small  way,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  things  passing 
about  me,  which  afiect  me  more  or  less,  in  common  with 
others  of  the  State,  of  some  of  which  I  propose  to  speak.  It 
is  a  fact  so  often  stated,  that  I  need  not  repeat  it,  that  our 
agricultural  interest  is  the  most  important  in  the  country. 
Next  in  the  order  of  importance,  is  our  manufacturing  interest. 
Without  these,  and  the  consumption  of  merchandise  by  those 
engaged  in  them,  commerce  would  have  little  to  do.  Statis- 
tics show  an  amount  annually  created  by  our  agriculture 
greatly  beyond  that  created  by  any  other  agency,  if  not  more 
than  by  all  others  in  our  land.  It  creates^  because  it  draws 
from  the  earth  and  from  the  atmosphere  that  which,  but  for 
it,^would  not  be  produced.  .    '  ... 

The  mechanic  and  manufacturer  increase  the  value  of  ma- 
terial, by  converting  from  one  article  to  Another,  and  enrich 
the  country  by  the  difference  in  value  before  and  after  their 
operation,  whilst  agriculture  enriches  by  the  full  value  of  its 
production. 

The  carrier  by  land  or  by  water  increases  the  value  of  his 
freight,  by  transporting  from  a  point  of  lower  market,  to  that 
of  a  higher. 
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The  buyer  and  seller  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity, but  makes  his  profit,  generally  the  largest  in  the  list, 
from  his  schemes  of  buying  low  and  selling  high. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  taking 
our  agricultural  productions  from  the  census  of  1850,  and 
calculating  the  increase  for  the  last  five  years,  estimates  the 
product  of  1855,  in  the  United  States,  at  over  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  feeds  the  population  producing  it, 
and  then  freights  the  rail  cars,  the  canal  boats  and  river 
crafts,  on  their  way  to  the  ocean,  and  pays  the  freight  and 
the  tolls,  and  then  in  a  great  proportion,  freights  the  coast- 
ing and  outward  bound  vessels  in  our  merchant  marine. 
The  agricultural  population  consumes,  and  of  course  pays  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  merchandise  which  forms  the  return 
freight  of  all  these  carriers. 

This  immense  created  wealth,  and  immense  consumption  of 
merchandise,  furnish  mainly  the  material  for  the  whole  mer- 
cantile operations  of  the  country;  and  they  also  furnish  the 
basis  for  sustaining  our  banking  institutions,  and  our  finan- 
cial exchanges  :  indeed,  the  latter  are  but  a  part  of  the  great 
machinery  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  our  manufactories. 

If  any  one  should  think  this  an  overestimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  our  agriculture,  let  him  calculate  the  consequences  of 
withdrawing  from  a  commercial  town,  for  instance,  the  city  of 
New- York,  the  productions  of  that  agriculture,  in  all  its 
departments,  and  also  the  merchandise  taken  and  paid  for  by 
the  agricultural  population.  A  very  few  houses,  compared 
with  what  they  now  have,  would  accommodate  all  the  people 
who  would  have  any  thing  to  do  there. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  vain  glory  or 
boasting,  but  that  we  ourselves  may  properly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  our  position,  and  the  responsibility  which  that 
importance  devolves  upon  us  ;  and  that  men  of  all  other 
classes  and  in  other  pursuits  may  see  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing encouragement  and  aid  to  a  pursuit  of  so  much  promi- 
nence in  the  great  whole  of  human  employment  and  human 
sustenance.  Such  a  pursuit  certainly  should  not  fail  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  our  legislators  and  our  statesmen,  and 
of  every  one  to  whose  keeping  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  confided. 
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Sut  in  the  sharp  struggles  for  special  advantages  between 
diflFerent  interests  in  our  country,  of  which  our  National  and 
State  Legislatures  have  frequently  been  the  scenes,  this  interest, 
preeminent  as  it  should  be,  has  been  too  often  overlooked  or 
disregarded. 

As  this  has  occurred  before,  it  will  likely  occur  again, 
unless,  from  some  united  action  of  ours,  we  shall  take  means 
to  have  the  farmer  represented  there;  so  that  while  other 
powerful  interests  are  active  in  legislating  themselves  up,  the 
farmer  shall  not  be  legislated  down. 

Some  suggestions  are  now  before  Congress,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  act  injuriously  upon 
our  agricultural  interests,  and  most  specially  so  upon  our  sheep 
husbandry. 

As  one  of  the  means  for  reducing  the  revenue,  arising  from 
customs,  the  Secretary  proposes  to  take  oflF  the  duty  upon  such 
articles  as  are  used  in  our  manufectories,  which  he  says  will 
reduce  the  revenue,  and  tend  to  give  the  manufecturers  the 
home  market. 

This  will  withdraw  from  the  &rmer  the  protection  of  thirty 
per  cent,  which  he  now  enjoys,  upon  his  wool,  his  hides  and 
his  flax  seed,  whilst  the  manufacturer  retains  the  same  pro- 
tection upon  his  goods. 

The  agricultural  population  of  our  country  consume  more 
than  half  the  woolen  goods  manufactured  in  it.  They  are  in 
numbers  as  a  hundred  to  one  of  the  woolen  manufacturers. 

This  State,  in  1850,  by  the  census  tables,  produced  more 
than  ten  millions  pounds  of  wool,  which  has  probably  been 
increased  to  twelve  and  a  half  millions  in  1855.  This  was  in 
value  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars.  Thirty  per  cent  on 
this  is  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  This  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  annually,  so  as  to  secure  to 
the  manufacturers  of  woolens  the  home  market.  It  is  mockery 
to  say  the  price  of  wool  is  not  to  be  reduced.  How  is  it  to 
give  the  manufacturer  the  home  market  unless  he  is  to  buy 
our  wool  cheaper  1  In  the  compendium  of  the  census  of  1 8  50, 
page  .179,  the  superintendent  says  that  forty-three  per  cent 
profit  has  been  made  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  including  real  estate,  raw  material, 
fuel  and  labor,  giving  the  amount  of  each.  Capitalists  are 
unwilling  to  invest  in  agricultural  property,  because  they 
cannot  realize  seven  per  cent.     Suppose  this  scale  of  profits 
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were  reversed,  what  would  be  thought  of  the  farmers  who 
were  making  forty-three  per  cent  profit,  if  they  were  to  ask 
to  have  that  profit  increased,  and  to  have  that  increase  taken 
from  a  class  now  making  less  than  seven  1 

The  practical  eifect  of  this  measure  of  the  Secretary,  if 
adopted,  would  produce  this  striking  inequality  and  injus- 
tice. The  farmer  is  to  be  compelled,  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, to  sell  his  wool  to  the  manufacturers  thirty  per  cent 
less  than  he  now  does,  because  protection  is  taken  from  him, 
and  when  he  turns  round  to  purchase  back  the  same  wool  in 
cloth  for  his  femily,  he  is  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer  thirty 
per  cent  for  protection,  not  only  on  his  labor,  but  on  the 
very  wool  which  the  farmer  has  been  compelled  to  sell  him 
without  protection,  and  which  constitutes  full  one-half  the 
value  of  the  cloth.  The  same  principle  holds  when  the  farmer 
buys  his  shoes  or  his  harness,  made  from  his  hides,  or  his  oil, 
made  from  his  flax  seed.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
this  wool  and  these  other  raw  materials  are  as  much  the  "pro- 
ductions of  American  labor,''  as  the  other  parts  of  the  manu- 
factured article.  If  this  is  not  an  instance  where  "  the  rich 
are  to  be  made  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,"  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  it.  We  sometimes  differ  upon  the  question  of 
protection  in  the  abstract,  but  we  must  be  endowed  with  a 
high  order  of  disinterestedness,  to  yield  our  approbation  when 
this  protection  is  all  against  us,  and  nothing  for  us. 

In  this  invasion  of  our  rights,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  united  action,  when  supported  by  associated  wealth. 
This  power  the  farmers  possess  less  than  any  other  class.  They 
are  isolated  in  their  local  relations  to  each  other.  Their  indi- 
vidual means  are  generally  moderate,  and  they  have  no  asso- 
ciated wealth. 

In  a  contest,  therefore,  for  legislative  advantages,  between 
different  interests,  they  are  in  a  condition  less  likely  to  be  taken 
care  of  than  any  other  class.  They  will  remain  so  until  means 
can  be  adopted,  with  them  as  with  others,  to  produce  unity  of 
actk>n  where  there  is  unity  of  interest. 

Combination,  or  united  action,  has  become  a  prominent  fea- 
ture with  almost  every  class  and  every  interest  with  which  we 
are  connected,  and  unless  we  join  in  the  system,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  fall  behind  the  times.  Such  combination  is,  of  course, 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  those  adopting  it,  and  it  follows,  that 
in  proportion  as  they  are  benefited,  some  body  else  is  damaged. 
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Many  of  them  are  made  to  act  more  or  less  injuriously  upon 
our  farming  community.  I  do  not  complain  of  it,  but  refer  to 
it  to  show  what  others  have  done  by  united  action,  where  indi- 
vidual eflFort  would  have  been  powerless;  and  also  as  an  exam- 
ple, which  we  seem  called  upon  to  follow,  in  self  defence. 

I  will  instance  the  great  forwarding  lines  upon  our  canals, 
rivers  and  others,  where  compacts  are  formed  and  a  tariff  of 
prices  fixed,  for  the  transportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
to  market.  This  deprives  the  farmer  of  all  the  benefits  which 
he  might  otherwise  derive  from  competition.  It  is  decided  in 
convention,  where  the  farmer  is  not  represented,  how  much  less 
his  ox,  his  sheep  or  his  barrel  of  flour  shall  be  worth  at  any 
point  in  the  country  than  at  the  Atlantic.  That  decision  is  the 
law  of  the  case. 

Again,  when  the  feeder  goes  with  his  cattle  to  market,  or  they 
go  by  the  drover,  he  finds  a  cordon  of  middle  men  or  brokers 
drawn  around  the  market  whose  ''sound  dues^^  must  be  paid 
before  the  butcher  can  be  reached.  Then  at  the  last,  the  butch- 
ers themselves  are  found  united  upon  a  "common  law"  regu- 
lating the  time  and  mode  of  payment,  which  again  embarrasses 
the  seller  and  subjects  him  to  further  discounts. 

The  farmer  also  finds  he  is  compelled  to  pay  almost  double 
for  his  salt  to  what  he  formerly  paid,  for  the  use  of  his  farm. 
On  inquiry,  he  finds  the  boilers  at  Syracuse  have  been  legis- 
lating upon  the  subject.  They  have  fixed  the  quantity  to  be 
produced,  which  is  known  from  experience  to  be  within  the 
demand,  so  that  competition  shall  not  bring  down  the  price. 
This  idea  was  probably  not  original  with  them.  It  is  matter  of 
commercial  history,  that  formerly,  when  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  owned  largely  of  the  spice  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, if  they  found  a  large  crop  had  been  produced,  they  had 
an  account  taken  of  it,  and  all  beyond  a  fixed  amount  was 
burned^  that  the  price  should  not  be  depressed  by  a  flooded 
market. 

Association  and  united  action  has  enabled  the  mechanics  and 
laborers  in  our  large  towns  and  villages  to  regulate  their  own 
wages  and  their  hours  of  labor,  and  to  compel  compliance  from 
their  employers.  On  visiting  a  farmer,  residing  nigh  a  town 
or  village,  in  summer,  and  finding  him  erecting  or  repairing 
his  buildings,  you  will  see  him  and  his  sons  and  his  farm 
laborer  going  to  the  field  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  leaving 
It  again  when  the  sun  goes  down.     But  the  mechanic  who,  from 
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association  and  combination^  has  constituted  himself  one  of  a 
privileged  order j  does  not  advance  to  his  work  until  the  sun  has 
shone  upon  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  leaves  it  again  as 
many  hours  before  the  farmer  at  night. 

Laws  have  several  times  beeii  introduced  into  our  Legisla- 
ture, limiting  the  time  of  all  hired  labor,  to  ten  hours  per  day. 
A  law  now.  exists  limiting  it  upon  our  public  works  to  that 
time.  It  will  probably  trouble  you  to  understand  why  a  man, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  state  hand^  should  work  for  you  upon 
your  public  works  less  hours  than  you  yourself  do  upon  your 
ferms.  EflForts  will  undoubtedly  be  renewed,  to  carry  this 
regulation  or  this  law  to  the  farms.  The  effect  would  be  almost 
fatal  to  our  interests.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  with  the  ordinary 
price  of  our  farm  produce,  the  farms  of  this  State  could  not  be 
worked  and  pay  expenses,  even  without  Interest,  if  the  farmer 
and  his  sons  and  his  men  worked,  on  present  wages,  but  ten 
hours  in  the  day.  For  instance,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
dairyman,  who  started  with  his  men  for  the  yard  to  milk  his 
cows^  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  then  drove  them  from  the 
pasture  at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  that  all  should  be  done 
before  six,  under  the  penalty,  if  not  then  done,  of  being  left 
over? 

Probably,  too,  full  one-fourth  of  the  hay  and  small  grains, 
harvested  in  this  State,  are  housed  after  six  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  mechanic  quits  work ;  and  more  than  one-half  those 
crops  are  housed  after  three  o'clock,  the  previous  part  of  the 
day  being  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  housing.  Under  a  ten- 
hour  system,  on  the  farm,  all  left  out  after  six  o'clock,  must 
remain  out  and  take  the  storm,  unless  extra  pay  is  given. 

The  practical  result  of  this  system,  so  far  as  it  has  already 
gone,  is,  that  those  of  the  privileged  orders  and  their  families 
feed  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm,  working  but  ten  hours  per 
day,  while  the  farmer  and  his  family,  producing  it,  work  twelve 
to  fourteen. 

This  system  operates  to  the  prejudice  of  the  farmer  when  he 
employs  the  mechanic,  just  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in 
hours,  and  that  too  whether  the  work  is  done  by  the  day  or  by 
the  piece.  It  does  not  enrich  the  mechanic,  for  his  weekly 
earnings  are  not  increased,  but  he  secures  to  himself  an  easier 
life  at  the  expense  of  his  employer. 

But  such  combinations  to  force  up  the  price  of  labor  have 
their  evils  for  the  mechanic  as  well  as  the  employer. 
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Tncreasing  the  price  of  an  article  diminishes  its  consumption, 
and  of  course  the  demand  for  it.  More  flour  is  consumed  by 
the  same  population  at  $6  per  barrel  than  at  $10.  More  houses 
will  be  built  and  more  labor  called  for  when  twelve  hours  can 
be  had  for  a  day  than  when  but  ten  can  be  had.  The  rent  of 
the  mechanic,  too,  is  raised  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of  his 
house  is  increased.  The  capitalist  will  not  build  unless  he  can 
adapt  his  rents  to  his  outlays. 

These  high  wages  and  short  hours  also  invite  mechanics  in 
from  the  country,  and  especially  from  across  the  water,  so  that 
whilst  the  demand  for  work  is  diminished,  the  number  to  do  it 
is  increased. 

Then,  in  case  of  a  commercial  revulsion,  its  consequences  act 
back  upon  the  mechanics  and  laborers  themselves,  with  fearful 
severity.  Of  this,  the  scenes  presented  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  a  year  ago,  furnish  most  melancholy  testimony.  Proces- 
sions, embracing  thousands  of  mechanics  and  working  men, 
mostly  of  foreign  nationality,  but  many  of  native  birth,  were 
thronging  the  streets,  asking  work  and  asking  charity,  present- 
ing in  themselves  and  in  their  families,  instances  of  want  and 
suffering  seldom  seen  by  an  American  eye.  Thousands  of  those 
men  and  their  families  would  not  have  been  there  at  all,  to 
aggravate  those  miseries  and  to  share  in  them,  had  they  not 
been  drawn  there  by  the  high  prices  which  had  been  forced  up 
by  artificial  means,  to  a  point  they  would  not  have  attained  by 
the  safe  and  salutary  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Another  instance  may  be  referred  to,  where  the  State  has 
been  brought  in  to  pay  very  dearly  for  united  action  in  the 
same  quarter. 

The  mechanics  in  New-York,  several  years  since,  started  the' 
idea  that  some  branches  of  labor,  done  in  the  State  prisons, 
interfered  injuriously  with  their  business.  Little  pains  were 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  complaints  were  well  founded 
or  not.  Probably  had  correct  statistics  been  taken,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  all  the  articles  produced  there  in  the 
branches  complained  of,  did  not  amount  to  one  per  cent  on  the 
quantity  produced  and  brought  into  market  from  other  sources. 
Yet  they  were  persistent,  and  by  united  action  obtained  a  con- 
quest. There  were  strong  legislative  reasons  for  gratifying  the 
petitioners.  The  members  representing  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, by  far  the  lai^est  tax  paying,  yielded.  A  law  was  passed 
to  purchase  an  iron  mine  in  Clinton  county  and  build  a  prison 
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where  the  eonyicts  should  not  make  shoes,  boots  and  barrels,  to 
break  down  the  mechanics  of  New-Tork.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  have 
already  been  drawn  from  the  treasury  to  build  that  prison  and 
sustain  it,  with  the  prospect  of  a  longer  if  not  a  perpetual 
drain. 

This  is  to  be  met  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  State,  where  the  farmer  always  enjoys  the 
^Hwn?s  share?^ 

Had  this  money  been  in  the  treasury  a  year  ago,  it  would 
haye  saved  that  proportion  of  one  and  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion which  we  are  paying  this  year  in  direct  State  tax  to  sus- 
tain the  canal  finances,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sustain  the  State 
treasury. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances  where  the  united  action  of 
classes  and  interests  have  been  brought  to  bear  more  or  less 
adversely  upon  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

I  would  not  counsel  tmittd  action  or  any  action  for  purposes 
of  aggression  upon  any  class  or  any  interest,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
inquiry  "whether  we  are  not  called  upon  to  take  some  action  for 
seU'-protection.  We  are  certainly  admonished  that  if  we  do  not 
take  care  c€  ourselves,  no  other  class  will  do  it  for  us. 

One  thing  should  we  always  bear  in  mind,  that  whenever  the 
men  in  our  Legislature  talk  of  taxation,  either  upon  State, 
county  or  town,  they  are  pointing  to  the  farmer.  He  pays  more 
than  half  the  State  taxes,  and,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  all  others. 

EMIGRATION    TO    THE   WEST. 

Another  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  as  affecting  our 
i^riculture,  and  affecting  the  value  of  our  lands,  is  the  emigra- 
tion of  our  farmers  to  the  west.  This  has  already  gone  so  far 
in  some  of  our  counties,  and  they  too  of  considerable  agricul- 
tural excellence,  as  to  diminish  their  population  from  one  cen- 
sus to  another. 

An  opinion  prevails  that  it  is  better  to  go  beyond  the  lakes 
and  purchase  the  rich  prairie  lands  to  make  more  crops  than  to 
improve  our  lands  here  to  do  it.  This,  when  well  considered, 
will,  with  some  few  exceptions,  be  found  otherwise. 

Two  classes  of  men  may  advantageously  go  to  the  prairies  to 
•arm  it.  The  young  man  without  means  or  with  small  means, 
and  the  man  with  few  acres  and  with  several  sons,  intended  for 
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the  famij  and  who  can  sell  his  few  acres  here  for  enough  to 
purchase  many  more  there.  But  they  must  both  take  into 
account  the  risk  of  health  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
especially  whilst  turning  up  the  new  prairie,  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  bringing  the  land  to  cultivation.  They 
must  also  be  prepared  to  encounter  physical  hardships,  and  to 
submit  to  self-denials  and  social  privations  for  a  considerable 
time. 

But  the  farmer  with  a  diflFerent  family,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, on  a  farm,  of  even  moderate  size,  in  a  good  part  of  this 
State,  should  count  well  the  cost  before  he  leaves  it,  t(^ether 
with  his  religious  and  educational  privileges,  his  social  circle, 
and  above  all,  before  he  severs  the  ties  of  kindred  for  the  sake 
of  more  acres,  even  of  good  land  upon  the  prairies,  and  espe- 
cially as  those  acres  are  from  six  to  ten  hundred  miles  from  his 
market. 

There  are  many  discounts  upon  the  investment  in  prairie 
farming,  which  I  am  satisfied  are  not  often  taken  into  the 
calculation  and  which  will  not  be  apparent  until  the  account  is 
stated. 

The  land,  especially  the  new  prairie,  in  the  interior,  without 
railroad  or  canal  accommodation,  is  purchased  at  a  low  price 
and  is  easily  brought  to  a  producing  state.  Here,  cheapness  in 
getting  a  farm  ends.  When  the  owner  proceeds  to  build  his 
house,  his  outhouses  and  his  fences,  he  finds  the  cost  nearly  if 
not  fully  double  what  it  would  be  here.  His  timber  is  to  be 
purchased  at  a  high  rate  and  often  at  a  remote  point,  frequently 
to  be  carted  a  journey  of  several  days.  His  mechanical  labor 
and  all  other  labor  are  at  a  high  rate.  Brick,  stone  and  lime, 
have  the  same  high  range  of  price.  These  improvements,  even 
here,  enter  largely  into  the  cost  and  value  of  our  farms,  but 
immensely  more  so  there.  There,  unless  the  settler  upon  the 
prairies  is  fortunate  in  his  location,  the  watev  for  his  farm  and 
his  family  will  be  of  doubtful  supply  and  doubtful  quality. 
The  pure  running  stream  is  seldom  seen  there.  The  orchard 
and  garden  fruit  are  to  be  planted  and  waited  for,  as  well  as 
the  shade  tree.  For  milling,  a  long  distance  is  generally  to  be 
traveled,  unless  steam  or  the  wind  are  looked  to  for  power. 
Religious  and  educational  privileges  are  to  be  begun  anew 
when  a  settlement  is  made  about  him  numerous  enough  and 
willing  enough  to  help  him. 
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•  •    • 

All  this  and  much  more  is  he  to  do  there  before  he  reaches 
the  point  of  domestic  and  social  comfort  which  he  leaves  at  his 
nome  in  New- York. 

When  this  is  done,  the  great  detracting  feature  in  the  case 
still  remains  to  tell  against  him,  and  that  is,  his  distance  from 
market. 

If  he  is  in  the  interior  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  or 
Iowa,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  navigable  water 
or  a  railroad  depot,  the  transportation  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  or 
com  to  the  Atlantic  market,  where  it  comes,  will  be  from  45  to 
55  cents,  and  in  like  proportion  upon  other  grains. 

In  the  production  of  beef  and  pork,  upon  a  large  scale,  the 
prairie  States  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  east,  and  will 
continue  to  hold  that  advantage,  especially  for  beef,  so  long  as 
the  use  of  the  rich  prairie  grasses  can  be  had,  without  owner- 
ship and  without  rent ;  and  they  will  always  hold  that  advant- 
age in  a  degree,  from  the  less  value  of  their  grasses  and  coarse 
grains  at  home  compared  with  ours. 

But  even  in  these  articles,  remoteness  from  market  still  meets 
the  owner.  The  transportation  of  an  ox  from  these  States  to 
New-York  costs  from  $7  to  $10,  besides  the  waste.  This 
amounts  to  about  $2  per  year  on  the  growth  of  the  animal,  and 
in  equal  proportion  upon  the  sheep  and  the  hog.  This  tends 
80  far  to  bring  up  the  eastern  farming  to  an  equality,  in  these 
branches  of  husbandry,  with  the  western. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  farming  in  this  State  with 

fanning  in  the  above  prairie  States,  I  propose  partially  to  state 

1  account  upon  some  of  the  crops  common  to  both,  as  figures 

^  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  mere  assertion. 

A  prairie  farm,  situated  as  above,  is  now  worth,  when  brought 
to  cultivation  and  fenced,  with  suitable  farm  buildings  (which 
htter  are  very  rare),  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  say  an  average 
of  $20. 

The  average  crop  of  wheat  there  ig  about  with  ours  in  our 
wheat  counties,  say  17  bushels  per  acre.  Their  rate  of  interest 
is  higher  than  ours. 

Charge  then  for  interest  on  cost  of  land  there  at  $20,.     $1  50 
For  transporting  17  bushels  to  market  at  50  cents,  ...       8  50 


Interest  on  land  and  cost  of  transportation, $10  00 

In  this  State  a  fair  average  price  for  good  wheat 
land,  at  average  distance  from  great  lines  of 
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transportation,  say  |60  per  acre.     Interest 

on  do, |4  30 

Average  cost  of  transporting  to  market,  15  cents 

on  17  bushels, 2  55 

Interest  on  cost  of  land  and  transportation, $6  75 

The  cost  of  making  and  harvesting  crop  and  price  in 
market  are  equal.     Manual  labor  is  much  higher  there 

than  here,  but  animal  labor  some  lower.  

Diflference  in  favor  of  JJTew-York  on  one  acre  of  wheat,    |3  25 

FOR    COEN    CROP. 

Assuming  50  bushels  as  the  average  prairie  crop,  and 
38  as  the  average  here  on  good  land : 

For  rent  of  land  on  prairie  as  above, $1  50 

For  transporting  50  bushels  to  market  at  50  cts.,  25  00 

$26  50 
Value  of  crop  in  market  at  average  of  80  cents,  40  00 

Net  on  the  prairie  per  acre, 13  50 

In  New- York,  rent  of  land  as  above, $4  20 

Extra  labor  for  hoeing,  not  done  there, 3  00 

Transporting  38  bushels  to  market  at  15  cents,.     5  70 

$12  90 
Value  of  38  bushels  in  market  at  80  cents,  ....  30  40 

Net  on  an  acre  in  New-York, 17  50 


Difference  in  favor  of  New- York  on  an  acre  of  com 
giving  38  bushels,  over  the  prairie  giving  50, $4  00 

FOR   OAT    CROP. 

Assuming  50  bushels  as  the  averse  prairie  crop  and  40 

for  good  land  here  : 

For  rent  of  land  on  prairie  as  above, $1  50 

Cost  of  transporting  50  bushels  to  market  at  25 

cents, 12  50 

$14  00 
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Yalne  of  crop  in  market  at  average  of  40  cents,  |20  00 

Net  npon  an  acre  of  oats, }6  00 

On  New- York  farm,  rent  of  land, $4  20 

Transportation  on  40  bushels  at  7^  cents, 3  00 

♦7  20 

Value  of  40  bushels  in  market  at  40  cents,  ....  16  00 


Net  on  the  acre  of  oats  in  New- York, 8  80 


Difference, $2  80 

The  cost  of  making  the  crop,  as  with  the  wheat,  is  equal  in 
both  places. 

The  crop  of  barley  would  produce  results  similar  to  the  oats. 
This  shows  an  average  balance  in  favor  of  New- York  on  these 
three  acres  of  |3.86,  which,  added  to  the  $4.20  above  charged 
for  interest  on  |60  per  acre,  will  pay  the  interest  on  $115. 

From  this  it  is  seen  to  be  better  farming  on  our  lands  costing 
$60  per  acre,  or  even  costing  $115,  than  there  at  $20.  From 
personal  observation,  it  is  believed  that  the  average  crop  for 
the  prairie  is  put  as  high  as  the  average  here. 

But  it  should  be  remarked  that  these  results  have  their  ap- 
plication to  the  surpluses  only  which  are  intended  for  the  At- 
lantic markets. 

For  the  sustenance  of  human  and  animal  life  at  home,  a 
bushel  of  grain  is  worth  as  much  on  the  prairie  as  here,  and  it 
follows  that  the  means  of  human  sustenance  are  much  cheaper 
there  than  here,  and  that  too  whether  paid  for  in  cash  or  in 
labor.  Hence,  persons  with  small  means,  withwhom  the  sus- 
tenance of  themselves  and  families  is  a  primary  object,  have 
great  inducements  to  go  there. 

But  the  foregoing  statements  are  addressed  to  the  man  who 
has  secured  to  himself  the  means  of  sustaining  himself  and 
family  here,  and  is  looking  to  a  surplus  to  improve  his  wealth 
and  to  improve  his  comforts. 

The  extensive  corn  fields  upon  the  prairies,  with  their  heavy 
growth,  to  him  will  doubtless  have  an  imposing  look,  but  when 
he  reflects  that  a  thousand  bushels  of  corn  there  in  the  granary 
ii  worth  but  $200  or  $250,  whilst  here  it  is  worth  from  $700 
to  1800 ;  or,  that  a  thousand  bushels  there  is  worth  but  three 
hundred  bushels  here,  a  different  view  is  presented. 
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The  potatoe  crop  has  been  left  out  of  view  in  this  exhibit.  ^ 
rhe  prairie  States,  from  their  remoteness  from  market,  cannot 
successfully  cultivate  that  crop  beyond  the  demand  for  home 
consumption.  But  here,  from  the  vastly  increased  demand  in 
our  markets,  that  has  become  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
actually  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  remunerating 
crops  that  we  can  place  upon  our  fields.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  crop  which  has 
placed  more  good  dwellings  and  out  houses  upon  our  farms, 
and  taken  more  mortgages  oflF,  than  any  other. 

There  are  almost  innumerable  lesser  items  which  enter  into 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  here,  in  which,  from  his  remoteness 
from  market,  he  upon  the  prairie  cannot  participate. 

The  distinctive  difference  between  farming  on  the  prairie 
and  farming  here  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  The  farmer 
there  has  more  crops  and  less  money,  whilst  here  he  has  less 
crops  and  more  money. 

I  would  therefore  say  to  the  farmer  who  is  comfortably  oflF 
here,  if  he  is  visited  with  a  prairie  fever,  difiering  from  one 
he  may  have  if  he  goes  there,  that  before  he  decides  to  go,  to 
cast  about  him  and  see  if  he  had  not  better  set  about  to  improve 
his  farm  here  and  increase  his  crops  and  increase  his  wealth, 
and  still  continue  to  enjoy  the  greater  and  lesser  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  place  about 
him,  together  with  all  the  public  privileges  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciations which  a  well  settled  country  and  civilised  society  have 
also  placed  about  him.  There  are  very  few  amongst  us  who 
have  not  ample  field  for  such  improvement  at  home. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  where  farm  improvement 
has  been  carried  so  far  here  towards  the  point  of  perfection,  that 
little  remains  to  be  done.  But  it  is  probably  safe  to  say,  that 
in  those  parts  of  our  State  which  we  call /arming  country^  the 
annual  production  in  crops  may  be  increased  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third,  by  an  improved  state  of  agriculture  and  farm  man- 
agement, before  we  get  up  to  what  in  England  and  Scotland 
would  be- called  '' high f arming. ^^  * 

DRAINING. 

As  the  means  of  improvement  ^  draining,  more  or  less  thorough, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  is  one  of  the  first 

*  The  Um«nt6d  ProfeKor  Johnston,  in  hii  lectorw  here,  in  1849,  gaye  a  specimen  of  what 
ihej  eaU  Ugh  farming.    He  said  their  farmers  woold  pnrehase  oatUe  and  fatten  them,  and 
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steps  to  be  taken.  The  crops  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  our 
fertile  lands  have  failed  in  a  degree  the  last  year,  being  a  wet 
one,  from  an  excess  of  water.  It  is  in  vain  to  plow  well,  to 
hoe  well,  and  even  to  manure  well;  our  grains  and  roots  can 
not  be  successfully  cultivated  upon  a  surplus  of  water.  With 
winter  wheat,  no  compromise  can  be  made  with  water.  The 
heavings  of  the  frost  will  force  an  unconditional  surrender. 

In  many  parts  of  our  State  the  soil,  when  new,  was  filled 
with  fibrous  substances,  which  kept  it  loose,  so  as  readily  to 
filter  the  water,  and  winter  wheat  was  successfully  cultivated. 
But  as  those  substances  have  decomposed  and  left  the  soil  more 
compact,  so  that  the  filtration  of  the  water  is  obstructed,  the 
crop  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  from  the  action  of  frost.  Draining 
is  the  only  means  for  bringing  back  such  fields  to  wheat  cul- 
ture. They  will  then,  of  course,  be  fit  for  any  other.  So  many 
instructions,  showing  the  mianner  and  the  advantages  of  drain- 
ing, are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  farmer,  that  little  more 
need  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

Next  in  the  order  of  improvement,  is  good  plowing.  Expe 
rience  is  teaching  us  that  in  almost  all  instances  deeper  plowing 
is  advantageous.  This  does  not  always  improve  the  first  crop, 
and  is  frequently  for  that  cause  discountenanced.  This  wall  be 
likely  to  occur  wherever  the  subsoil  is  less  fertile  than  that 
overlaying  it.  But  a  larger  volume  is  turned  up  to  be  fertilized 
by  manuring  and  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  rains,  and  for  the 
roots  of  the  plsait  to  act  in.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
advantage  is,  the  protection  given  to  the  crop  from  injury  by 
heavy  rains  or  severe  drought. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  George  Geddes,  of  Onondaga, 
for  a  series  of  experiments  and  the  collection  of  authorities,  by 
which  he  has  shown  that  a  cubic  foot  of  earth  when  saturated, 
holds  7-12  its  bulk  in  water.  That  when  dried  in  the  spring 
to  a  condition  for  plowing  and  receiving  the  seed,  it  holds  1-4 
its  bulk. 

A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  therefore,  would  often  so  saturate  a 
shallow  furrow,  as  to  unfit  it  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  when 
had  the  furrow  been  twice  as  deep,  it  would  have  furnished  to 
the  whole  no  more  than  sufl5cient  to  produce  an  active  vege- 
tation. 

tf  they  sold  them  for  enongli  to  refund  the  purchase  money  and  the  cost  of  the  oil  cake,  hay 
tod  taraips  fed  to  them,  and  got  thB  fMnwrtfor  th^r  trmM$i  they  thought  themselTes  weU 
Piid. 
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Then  in  case  of  drought,  when  evaporation  has  taken  out 
the  moisture  to  the  depth  of  the  shallow  furrow,  the  plant 
upon  it  withers  or  perishes;  whilst  the  one  standing  on  the 
deep  furrow  has  still  a  storehouse  below  of  equal  or  still 
larger  amount,  to  be  reached  by  its  roots,  or  to  be  brought 
up  for  its  use  by  capillary  attraction.  The  supply  in  the 
deep  furrow  will  be  more  than  double,  for  most  of  the  water 
will  descend  to  the  lower  part.  Besides,  the  force  of  evapo- 
ration diminishes  as  we  descend  from  the  surface.  The  deep 
furrow,  like  the  sailor's  woolen  shirt,  "  is  best  for  a  rainy  day, 
and  best  to  keep  off  the  sun." 

MANURING. 

Next  in  order  of  improvement,  after  draining  and  plowing, 
comes  manuring.  For  this  the  farmer  in  the  interior  is  to 
look  mainly  to  the  barn  yard  and  the  hog  pen.  There  he 
finds  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  a 
fertile  soil,  and  to  constitute  the  plant  and  the  crop. 

Here  the  supply  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  in  many 
cases  doubled,  by  proper  attention,  and  no  outlay  upon  the 
farm  will  better  pay.  Very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  save  the  liquids  for  fertilizing.  Too  much  importance 
can  hardly  be  given  to  their  preservation.  It  can  be  done 
with  great  economy,  by  the  use  of  muck  or  other  absorbent 
earthly  or  vegetable  substances  in  the  stable  or  by  a  basin 
formation  in  the  yard.  Care  should  be  taken  to  carry  such 
manures,  as  well  as  others,  from  the  yards  to  the  field  as  soon 
as  may  be,  that  the  washing  out  of  their  fertility  by  the  rains 
may  be  done  where  it  is  wanted. 

Most  of  the  fertilizing  elements  in  these  manures  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  are  not  available  to  the  plant  until  dissolved. 
When  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  they  are  carried  down- 
ward with  it.  This  would  suggest  the  placing  of  them  nigh 
the  top  of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  to  look 
for  nourishment. 

This  washing  process  is  seen,  when  we  place  manure  upon 
a  loose  sand  or  gravel  soil,  where  it  is  all  taken  out  by  the 
water  and  carried  below,  in  one  or  two  years;  whilst  in  a  soil 
of  more  tenacious  loam  or  clay,  its  effects  are  seen  for  more 
than  double  the  time.  Guano,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supposed 
to  fertilize  mainly  from  its  gas,  and  is  most  effective  when 
covered. 
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To  these  nuinures  should  be  added  lime,  where  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  it,  and  gypsum  and  ashes  almost  any  where. 
Then,  with  an  occasional  turning  in  of  a  clover  lay,  the  list  is 
sufficiently  full  to  restore  the  worn  out  lands,  and  give  luxu- 
riince  to  all  others. 

When  these  simple  improvements  shall  have  been  faith- 
fully made,  if  the  promised  increase  of  one-fourth  to  one-third 
does  not  follow,  it  will  be  because  a  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  laws  of  vegetation.  A^d  what  is  equally  certain 
too,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  cost  of  the  more  thorough  class 
of  draining,  the  annual  increase  will  more  than  pay  the  ex- 
pense, as  it  progresses. 

All  this,  to  improve  his  condition  here,  should  the  farmer 
of  this  State  do,  if  he  is  wise,  before  he  decides  to  go  to  the 
prairie;  and  he  will  be  much  less  wise  if  he  leaves  it  and  goes 
there  afterwards. 

STOCK. 

In  onr  animal  husbandry,  as  we  have  seen,  the  west  is  in 
strong  competition  with  us.  When  the  feed  to  rear  an  animal 
here  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  there,  we  are  under  the  strongest 
inducement  to  improve  our  breeds,  so  that  the  smallest  amount 
of  feed  shall  produce  an  animal  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

We  have  had  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle  with  us  suffi- 
ciently long  to  become  acquainted  with  their  different  quali- 
ties, and  the  different  purposes  for  which  each  is  best  suited. 
For  this  stock,  in  all  its  varieties,  are  we  largely  indebted  to 
the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  persons  whose  means  of 
doing  it  have  been  obtained  elsewhere  than  upon  the  farm. 

We  must  take  care  that  we  propagate  from  the  breeds  best 
suited  to  the  object  in  view.  For  the  dairy,  we  are  to  look  to 
the  milking  qualities.  For  the  yoke,  for  activity  and  strength. 
These  qualities,  with  many  others,  are  found  prominent  with 
the  Devon.  For  beef,  we  are  to  look  for  form,  size,  early  ma- 
turity and  fattening  qualities.  These  are  found  with  the  Short- 
horns and  with  the  Herefords,  and  their  grades. 

With  our  sheep,  the  improvement  of  stock  has  become  much 
more  general  than  with  any  other  class  of  animals.  Indeed,  an 
old  native  from  our  sheep  folds  has  become  a  much  greater 
larity  among  our  Spanish  Saxons  than  a  native  from  the  forest 
among  our  ^ng/o-Saxons. 

[Assembly.  No.  217.]  8 
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But  whether  the  grain  from  the  prairies  pays  the  farmer  for 
bringing  it  or  not,  it  is  poured  in  upon  us  in  floods,  and  will, 
together  with  their  animals,  continue  to  come.  We  are  this 
year  paying  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  upon  the  thou- 
sand of  our  valuation,  to  complete  the  canals  to  help  them  on. 

^  AGRICULTURAL    INSTRUCTION. 

To  aid  us  in  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture,  and  in  the 
breeding  of  our  stock,  and  also  to  fortify  us  gainst  this  pres- 
sure from  the  west,  we  require,  and  we  must  have,  better 
means  of  agricultural  instruction.  With  all  the  lights  hith- 
erto shed  upon  our  agriculture,  our  farmers  are  still  "walking 
in  darkness,"  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  until  instruction, 
both  scientific  and  practical,  shall  be  brought  more  within  their 
reach. 

Science  is  lending  a  helping  hand  to  almost  every  human  en- 
terprise, and  is  proflfering  her  aid  to  the  farmer  whenever  the 
means  and  the  accommodations  can  be  furnished  for  its  teach- 
ings. The  best  of  us,  as  yet,  know  only  enough  of  it  to  know 
our  want  of  it.  The  farmer  here,  to  a  great  extent,  is  placed 
upon  fields  which  have  been  cultivated  in  the  downward  way, 
and  is  called  upon  to  restore  them,  and  wants  the  aid  of  science 
and  well  tested  experiments  to  teach  him  how  to  do  it.  He 
wants  to  be  taught  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  a  fertile 
soil,  and  in  what  proportions  they  are  to  be  united,  and  what 
will  be  the  efiect  of  the  absence  of  any  of  them,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  restored.  Also,  how  his  agriculture  is  aflfected  by  the 
geological  formation  underlaying  him,  which  has  crumbled 
down  and  formed  his  soil  and  its  basis.  Also,  the  fertilizing 
elements  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  falling  rain  and  running 
stream,  and  how  they  may  be  best  made  to  subserve  his 
purpose. 

He  wants  the  lessons  of  science,  so  far  as  science  has  gone,  in 
tracing  and  fixing  the  laws  of  meteorology;  in  ascertaining  the 
-  diflference  in  temperature  and  humidity  of  diflferent  localities, 
and  in  detecting  the  evidences  of  approaching  storms,  and  of 
their  probable  duration.  He  wants  the  lessons  of  science  to 
instruct  him  in  the  history  and  habits  of  the  insects  which 
invade  his  crops,  and  the  best  means  of  protection  against 
them. 

What  incalculable  benefits  might  result  from  the  simultane- 
ous investigations  of  hundreds  of  intelligent  men  in  difierent 
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parts  of  the  State,  when  aided  by  the  lights  of  science,  in  tracing 
the  time,  place  and  manner  of  propagation,  the  life,  habits  and 
decay,  and  then  the  means  of  extermination,  of  the  wheat  midge 
that  is  threatening  to  take  the  bread  from  our  months.  In  fine, 
he  wants  the  aids  of  science  in  its  almost  infinite  connection 
with  fertilization  and  with  vegetation. 

And  then  he  wants  the  aid  of  those  practical  lessons  which 
are  taught  from  well  conceived  and  well  executed  experiments^ 
made  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  science;  such  experi- 
n^nts  as  are  not  likely  to  be  made  except  at  an  institution  where 
scientific  instruction  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  them. 

We  want  to  know  with  exactness  what  crops  to  put  upon 
any  given  character  of  soil,  and  the  best  rotation  of  such  crops, 
the  kind  of  manures  or  fertilizers  to  apply  to  each  soil,  and  to 
each  crop,  and  in  what  quantity  in  reference  to  cost,  produc- 
tion in  present  crop  and  future  benefit,  and  then  how  to  apply 
them. 

We  want  to  know,  for  we  do  not  know  with  exactness,  the 
comparative  value  on  different  soils  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  of  gypsum,  lime,  ashes  and  guano,  or  the  best  mode  of 
applying  tiiem.  And  we  want,  also,  to  know  the  cost  and  value 
of  these  manures,  compared  with  those  from  our  yards  and 
pens,  and  then  the  value  of  a  clover  crop  turned  in,  compared 
with  each  or  any  of  them. 

We  want  to  know  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  corn  and  of  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  in  pounds  of  beef  and  pork,  when  fed  to  the 
animals,  and  the  difference  between  feeding  cooked  or  raw;  the 
difference  between  feeding  the  corn  whole  or  ground;  and  also, 
whether  the  potato  should  be  fed  by  itself,  or  in  connection 
with  the  corn.  We  should  then  know  when  to  feed  these 
crops  upon  the  farm,  and  when  to  take  them  to  market. 

Many  experiments  have  already  been  made  in  these  different 
departments  of  agriculture.  Very  many  have  been  made  by 
the  procurement  of  this  society,  which  have  shed  much  light 
npon  the  clouded  path,  of  the  farmer;  but  few  of  them  Jiave 
been  sufi&ciently  repeated,  and  under  circumstances  sufficiently 
variant  to  establish  facts  with  reliable  certainty.  Bain  and 
drought,  heat  and  cold,  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  laws  of 
vegetation,  that  full  reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon  experi- 
ments made  upon  cultivation,  unless  continued  through  several 
years,  varying  with  seasons  and  with  circumstances. 
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There  are  few  individuals  with  us  who  unite  in  themselves 
the  science,  the  practical  skill,  the  pecuniary  means,  the  pa- 
tience, the  leisure,  and  then  the  inclination,  to  make  experi- 
ments successfully,  as  mere  amateurs;  and  there  is  no  asso- 
ciative body  or  institution  in  the  State,  having  the  means 
adequate  to  it.  This  society  has  made  beginnings,  but  they 
are  only  beginnings,  in  experimental  teachings.  They  have 
done  much  more  to  bring  forth  and  place  in  the  volumes  of 
their  Transactions,  scientific  instruction,  where  the  reading 
farmer  can,  with  great  profit,  trace  the  connection  between 
science  and  his  own  pursuit.  The  more  he  reads,  the  more, 
if  he  has  intellect,  will  he  want  to  read.  And  when  he  lays 
down  his  book  and  goes  to  his  field,  he  may  again  read  in  the 
growing  plant,  the  book  which  that  science  has  begun  .to 
te^ch  him  how  to  read.  He  will  also  feel  the  want  of  more 
instruction  for  himself  and  for  his  son,  who  is  to  till  his 
grounds  after  him.  He  will  want  more  instruction  than  we 
can  give  him,  and  will  feel,  as  all  of  us  who  have  given  thought 
to  the  subject  feel,  that  no  adequate  means  can  be  furnished 
to  give  the  instruction  required,  except  at  an  institution  where 
the  teachings  of  science  and  the  teachings  in  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry shall  be  had  side  by  side. 

This  society  is  powerless  in  its  pecuniary  means  to  put  forth 
such  an  institution.  Associated  individual  wealth  or  legisla- 
tive appropriation  must  do  it  if  done  at  all. 

Many  have  suggested  that  sufficient  agricultural  instruction 
can  be  given  in  our  colleges,  academies  and  other  scientific 
halls,  by  establishing  there  departments  and  professorships  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  These  suggestions,  however,  have 
generally  come  from  th^  scientific  side  of  the  house. 

Those  persons,  however,  and  those,  too,  of  a  high  order  of 
mind,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  practical  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  as  well  as  with  the  scientific,  are,  I  be- 
lieve, entirely  united  in  the  opinion  that  we  need  instruction 
froQi^  experiments  in  practical  husbandry  as  much,  and  even 
more,  than  from  the  departments  of  science.  But  they  also 
believe  that  such  instruction  should  be  had  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  science,  and  taught  under  its  guidance. 

The  agricultural  chemist,  while  in  his  laboratory,  is  dealing 
with  elements  in  their  purity,  and  knows  well  from  experi- 
ence what  combinations  will  produce  certain  results.  Not  so 
when  the  field  becomes  his  laboratory.     He  has  there  to  deal 
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with  elements  largely  increased  in  variety,  and  more  largely 
still  increased  in  combination.  He  will  often  find  himself  at 
£ialt  when  he  calculates  certain  results  from  certain  appli- 
ances. There  are  so  many  agents  operating  through  so  many 
elements  in  the  laws  of  vegetation,  that  the  cli^mist  himself 
cannot  rely  upon  his  science  until  he  has  carried  his  experi- 
ments to  the  field  and  then  repeated  them  for  many  times,  and 
under  widely  varying  circumstances. 

The  farmer  of  this  country,  more  than  of  any  other,  from 
his  relation  to  society  and  to  community,  should  be  an  edu- 
cated man.  Unlike  those  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  he  is,  in 
the  main,  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  cultivates.  If  the  assess- 
ment roll  is  to  be  the  standard,  he  is  the  owner  of  more  than 
half  the  wealth  of  this  State.  He  should  not  only  be  ediRated 
in  the  science  and  the  arts  connected  with  his  pursuit,  but  in 
all  the  physical  sciences  and  in  the  literature  of  his  time.  He 
should  be  fitted  to  give  successful  direction  to  his  common 
schools,  to  fill  the  local  offices  of  his  town  and  his  county,  and 
to  fill  a  place  in  the  State  and  National  Legislatures.  He 
should  there  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  promoting 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  if  need  be,  to 
protect  the  interest  of  his  class  c^ainst  the  encroachment  of 
others,  whether  openly  or  covertly  made. 

This  does  not  ask  too  much  for  the  men  who  are  to  represent 
a  class  creating  annually  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  United  States,  an  amount  greater  than  is  created  by  all 
besides,  including  the  miners  of  California. 

The  present  Executive,  following  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors, for  several  years,  has,  with  a  highly  commendable 
spirit,  called  the  attention  of  the  I^egislature  to  the  subject, 
giving  it  his  sanction  and  much  strong  argument;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  law  has  this  week  passed  one  branch 
of  the  Legislatjire,  making  an  appropriation  to  begin  such  an 
institution,  when  individual  contribution  shall  have  been  made 
to  an  equal  amount. 

This  Society  has  pressed  the  subject  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  with  all  the  power  it  possessed,  for  the  last 
seven  years.  More  than  once  has  a  law,  providing  for  its 
establishment,  passed  one  branch  of  that  body;  but  from  some 
consideration,  of  public  policy  or  some  other  policy,  it  has 
ultimately  met  defeat.    A  reason,  convenient  for  the  unwil- 
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ling,  has  often  been  given,  that  "the  finances  of  the  State  would 
not  justify  it !" 

This  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  farmer,  who 
by  direct  taxation,  has  been  paying  money  into  the  treasury 
by  millions,  if  he  had  not  seen  appropriations  made  from  that 
treasury,  for  charitable  and  other  purposes,  with  unstinted 
hands. 

Castles  of  the  most  costly  order  have  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  alms-asking,  drawing  it  out  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  A  single  one  at  Utica  has  been  erected,  costing 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  when  one  of  one-fourth  its 
cost  would  have  given  suitable  accommodation  for  all  that  was 
call^for. 

A^ngle  wing  of  this  imposing  structure  has  cost  more  than 
the  farmers  have  ever  asked,  to  furnish  the  means  to  educate 
their  sons  for  a  pursuit  that  gives  sustenance  to  our  race. 

Our  colleges,  as  they  should  be,  have  been  liberally  furnished 
with  means  to  educate  men  for  the  professions,  and  for  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  The  mechanics  of  New- York,  as  we  have 
seen,  asked  to  have  a  prison  built,  to  withdraw  the  convict 
from  labor,  that  they  thought  interfered  with  them,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  could  be  spared  for  that. 

A  million  and  three-quarters  of  dollars  were  required  last 
year,  to  sustain  the  treasury,  and  carry  forward  the  work  on 
the  canals,  a  direct  tax  is  levied  for  it,  of  which  the  farmer  and 
the  farmer's  son  pay  more  than  half.  But  when  we  have  been 
asking  for  less  than  one-twentieth  of  this  sum,  to  educate  the 
farmer's  sons,  the  answer  has  been,  there  is  no  money  for  you. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  great  injustice  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
Injustice  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  injustice 
towards  that  great  creative  agency  which,  more  than  all  others, 
goes  to  enrich  the  commonwealth.  And  what  should  not  be 
overlooked,  it  is  unjust  to  our  State  pride. 

We,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  have  indulged  in  a  pride,  and  a 
just  pride,  too,  in  speaking  of  ourselves,  and  in  hearing  others 
speak  of  us,  as  holding  a  high  position  in  our  resources  and  our 
endowments.  We  speak  of  the  number  of  our  ships,  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  of  our  canals  and  other  kindred 
improvements;  of  our  public  charities,  with  their  costly  and 
imposing  palaces;  of  our  broad  and  richly  endowed  educational 
system ;  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil ;  of  the  diversity  of  our  agri- 
culture, and  the  magnitude  of  its  aggregate;  of  our  State  fairs, 
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and  the  achievements  of  our  agricultural  societies.  But  at  this 
point  in  our  agricultural  lead,  we  must  stop.  That  which  of 
all  others  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  do,  we  have  not 
done — established  an  institution  to  educate  the  farmer.  Here  we 
are  to  give  precedence  to  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia  and 
others,  who  have  already  gone  in  advance  of  us,  and  estab- 
lished and  endowed  their  agricultural  colleges.  This  prece- 
dence we  should  not  have  yielded.  We  have  no  justification 
for  it.  It  is  not  true  that  we  could  not  provide  the  means  for 
it.  Our  history  shows  that  we  could  provide  the  means  for 
almost  every  thing  else.  We  do  not  deserve  that  rank,  higher, 
even,  than  a  kingdom,  which  has  been  sometimes  given  us, 
and  which  we  sometimes  give  ourselves,  if  we  could  not  pro- 
vide the  means. 

•  But  unpleasant  as  may  be  our  reflections,  as  citizens  of  the 
State,  that  we  have  lost  precedence  in  this  enterprise,  as 
members  of  this  Society  we  have  the  gratification  to  know, 
that  the  plans  matured  and  put  forth  by  it  and  its  members, 
have  served  very  far  as  models  for  adoption  by  those  other 
States  which  have  taken  this  precedence  of  us  in  point  of 
time. 

But  although  we  have  lost  the  prestige  which  the.  lead 
would  have  given  us,  it  is  devoutly  hoped  we  shall  no  longer 
delay  to  follow. 


The  newly  elected  President,  Theodore  S.  Fax  ton,  was  then 
introduced  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Cheever,  and  on  assuming 
the  duties  of  his  office,  remarked  as  follows : 
Gentlemen  of  the  N.  T.  S.  Agricultural  Society: 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  emotion  that  I  rise  to  thank 
you  for  your  partiality  and  kindness  in  selecting  me  as  your 
presiding  officer  for  the  coming  year.  Nor  should  I  presume 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  assigned  me  by  the  rules  of  your  So- 
ciety, were  it  not  that  I  find  myself  associated  with  a  class  of 
men  whose  great  experience  and  practical  knowledge  eminently 
fit  them  for  the  position  they  occupy,  and  on  whose  prompt  and 
ready  assistance,  I  feel  I  may  with  great  confidence  rely  at  all 
times,  and  who  will,  I  trust,  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
any  short  comings  of  mine  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  my 
official  duties. 
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I  can  but  promise  you  my  best  endeavors  to  promote  the 
interests  of  this  Society,  so  far  as  my  ability  and  experience  will 
allow;  and  in  this  I  ask  of  you  a  cordial  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. Each  and  every  member  of  this  Society  should  feel  the 
importance  of  his  position,  and  that  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  it  depends,  not  on  the  single-handed  exertions  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual, but  the  united  and  cordial  exertions  of  all  collectively. 

Let  us,  then,  enter  upon  the  duties  for  the  coming  year,  with 
the  determination  not  to  know  any  such  word  as  fail,  and 
strive  hard  to  emulate  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  in  this  grand  enterprise.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  at  all 
times,  that  very  appropriate  saying  of  Washington,  who  is 
called  with  so  much  truth  the  Father  of  our  Country :  "I  know 
of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  or  import^t  good  can  be 
rendei^  to  our  country  than  by  the  improvement  of  its  agri- 
culture." In  my  opinion,  the  intelligent  and  successful  culti- 
vation of  our  SOIL  is  the  basis  of  all  our  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Nothing  has  been  more  conducive  to  the  great  interests  of  our 
State,  and  which  gives  it  that  pre-eminence  over  her  sister 
States,  to  which  she  is  so  justly  entitled,  than  the  "  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society." 
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REPORT  ON  FARMS. 

The  committee  who  were  appointed  on  farms  respectfully 
report :  That  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  all  the  farms  entered  for  the  premiums  of  the  Society 
have  been  visited  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
accompanied  to  each  farm  by  some  other  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  committee  have  endeavored,  in  their  personal  exami- 
nations, to  ascertain  as  fully  as  practicable  the  manner  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  farm  were  conducted;  to  ascer- 
tain what  relation  the  owner  of  the  farm  bore  to  its  present 
appearance;  whether  it  had  been  reclaimed  by  his  energy  and 
skill  from  a  barren  or  worn  out  condition  to  a  state  of  ferti- 
lity; whether  wet  and  swampy  lands,  useless,  or  nearly  so, 
had  been  restored  by  thorough  drainage  and  careful  tillage 
and  rotation  of  crops;  whether  improved  lands  had  been  still 
further  improved,  and  rendered  more  productive  by  the  skill 
and  well  directed  eflTorts  of  the  occupant,  or  whether  the  farm, 
rich  by  nature  in  all  that  could  contribute  to  the  successful 
rearing  of  crops,  had  been,  without  particular  attention  to  its 
culture,  suffered  to  return  the  bounteous  products  which  its 
natural  fertility  rendered  almost  sure. 

In  connexion  with  these  inquiries,  it  was  deemed  of  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  economy  with  which  the  farm  was 
managed  in  its  every  department;  the  manner  of  securing,  in- 
creasing and  multiplying  fertilizers,  as  well  as  their  judicious 
application,  the  extermination  of  injurious  weeds,  the  con- 
struction of  fences,  buildings  and  out-houses,  the  removal  oi 
stones  or  other  obstacles  which  might  hinder  the  profitable 
culture  of  the  farm,  and  whether,  as  improvements  progressed, 
a  diminution  of  expenses  in  raising  crops  was  secured. 

The  farms  were  visited  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  two  weeks  in  July,  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
examining  carefully  the  grass  and  growing  crops,  and  when 
the  fields  would  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  operations  had  been  carried  on. 

The  farms  examined  were  located  in  Putnam,  Washington, 
Seneca,  Tompkins,  Wayne  and  Livingston  counties;  the  first 
two  in  grazing  and  dairy  districts,  the  remaining  four  in  the 
fine  grain  growing  districts  of  western  New- York.  The  com- 
mittee feel  it  important  in  making  up  their  awards,  that  a 
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separation  between  the  grazing  and  dairy  and  the  grain  farms 
should  be  made,  and  as  the  Executive  committee  approved  of 
their  suggestion,  premiums  will  be  recommended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  decision. 

In  examining  these  farms,  the  committee  are  gratified  in 
being  able  to  speak  very  favorably  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  farms  examined,  and  they  believe  that  there  has 
never  been  presented,  for  the  premiums  of  the  Society,  farms 
in  a  higher  state  of  successful  culture  than  some  which  have 
been  examined.  The  farms  from  which  reports  were  received, 
and  to  which  premiums  have  been  recommended,  possessed 
in  a  very  high  degree  striking  evidences  of  minute  attention 
to  the  improvements  of  the  present  day,  and  far  in  advance 
of  the  general  system  of  culture  of  but  a  few  years  since. 
They  showed  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  these  farms 
had  studied  carefully  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  their  lands,  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  their 
culture,  to  improve  their  farm  buildings,  to  secure  choice 
fruits,  and  to  add  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm,  as 
well  as  to  increase  its  products.  The  stock  best  adapted  to 
their  purpose  was  reared. 

The  committee  will  give  brief  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
the  visiting  committee  to  the  separate  farms,  before  announc- 
ing the  awards,  together  with  some  suggestions  as  to  a  uni- 
form system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  farm.  The  reports 
of  the  applicants  vary  very  materially  as  to  the  charges  for 
the  same  services;  they  also  adopt  a  different  basis,  upon 
which  the  profits  of  the  year  are  determined.  In  some  in- 
stances the  farm  is  put  in  the  account  at  its  fair  cash  value, 
and  interest  is  charged  upon  that,  while  in  others  no  charge  is 
made;  taxes  also  are  charged  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
omitted.  The  committee,  in  making  up  their  award,  have 
stated  an  account  upon  as  nearly  the  same  basis  as  practica- 
ble, which  enabled  them  much  more  satisfactorily  to  arive  at 
the  results  which  they  have  to  submit. 

John  V,  Grovels  farm^  Ovid^  Seneca  cownty. 
This  farm  now  contains  about  two  hundred  and  five  acres  in 
one  body,  and  a  wood  lot  a  short  distance  from  it  of  twenty- 
four  acres. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Grove's  connexion  with  it  is  as  follows : 
He  came  to  live  on  a  part  of  the  farm  twenty  years  since,  in 
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the  spring  of  1835— then  containing  116  acres — which  he  rented 
at  $2.50  per  acre  froin  the  executors  of  his  wife's  father,  (sheas 
her  share  owning  twelve  acres.)  The  farm  was  then  considered 
a  poor  worn  out  farm  covered  with  noxious  weeds  and  very  in- 
suflBciently  fenced,  and  a  log  cabin  and  barn  of  moderate  size. 
He  rented  for  a  few  years,  and  then  became  the  purchaser — and 
at  this  time  by  his  judicious  management,  it  has  been  brought 
to  a  state  of  great  fertility,  the  weeds  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception eradicated,  and  it  is  now  in  its  every  department  a  most 
desirable  farm,  yielding  regularly  remunerative  returns  to  the 
owner. 

The  farm  was  stony  when  Mr.  Grove  took  it.  The  stones 
have  been  removed  and  placed  in  drains,  by  which  all  the  sur- 
plus water  is  carried  oflf — the  weeds  by  a  course  of  thorough  til- 
lage with  hoed  crops  have  been  subdued,  and  the  fences  are  in 
a  condition  that  could  scarcely  be  improved. 

The  amount  of  tillable  land  is  155  acres,  and  his  farm  is 
divided  into  twenty  lots,  varying  from  three  to  twenty-two 
acres.  The.  fences  are  made  of  rails,  the  logs  sawed  to  an  equal 
length,  giving  an  uniform  fence  with  caps  and  stakes,  the  caps 
below  the  second  rail  from  the  top,  thus  allowing  the  fence  to 
settle  without  disarranging  it.  To  each  lot  a  painted  gate  is 
attached  having  on  it  the  whole  area  of  the  lot,  and  the  area 
that  is  tillable,  and  a  neat  engraved  map  at  the  house  shows  the 
divisions  of  the  farm. 

There  are  lanes  leading  from  the  barn-yard  and  out  buildings 
to  the  diflferent  lots,  and  not  a  noxious  weed  was  found  in  these 
lanes,  but  clean  grass  was  growing,  as  in  the  fields. 

Every  field  under  culture  was  examined,  and  the  crops  were 
excellent — thirty-two  and  a  half  acres  of  wheat  were  being  har- 
vested, and  promised  a  large  yield,  should  it  escape  the  ettects 
of  the  severe  rains  which  had  sprouted  it  to  some  extent. 

Forty-five  acres  of  corn  planted  on  sod  land,  appeared 
very  well.  We  found  uniformly  in  all  the  fields  of  corn,  the 
outside  rows  as  good  as  any  part  of  the  fields,  and  the  poorest 
portion  of  the  lands  naturally,  with  as  stout  corn  as  the  best. 
This  Mr.  Grove  secures  by  a  careful  course  of  special  manuring 
of  the  poor  places  in  his  fields,  so  that  all  may  be  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  an  equal  yield,  adding  largely  to  his  profits 
and  giving  a  most  acceptable  uniformity  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder. 
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Mr.  Grove  seeds  after  wheat — bushel  of  clover  to  five  acres, 
and  occasionally  adds  timothy.  He  raises  clover  for  seed  with 
considerable  profit.  We  examined  one  field  that  had  yielded 
eighteen  hoed  or  grain  crops  in  twenty  years — ^hay  two  years; 
being  in  grass  when  we  saw  it,  from  which  the  crop  had  been 
cut,  averaging  two  tons  per  acre.  Mr.  6.  has,  jn  order  to  cleanse 
his  land  thoroughly,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  its  payment, 
driven  his  land  with  grain  crops  a  portion  of  the  time  more 
severely  than  he  now  practices.  His  grain  is  drilled  in — his 
experience,  he  says,  gives  this  a  decided  advantage  over  broad- 
cast sowing. 

The  effects  of  thorough  systematic  drainage  is  most  obvious, 
and  the  pecuniary  gain  is  very  large  indeed.  Wherever  a  spot 
is  found  that  indicates  too  much  water,  it  is  remedied  by  a  side 
ditch  to  a  main  drain. 

Some  large  pieces  of  lime  rock  in  one  of  the  fields,  covering 
half  an  acre  of  land,  had  been  buried  out  of  reach  of  the  plow, 
and  a  crop  of  hay  this  year  from  the  field  gave  two  tons  per 
acre.  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Grove  has  performed  his  work. 

We  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  neatness  of  every 
part.  The  grass  growing  in  the  corners  of  the  fence  of  every 
cultivated  field  was  regularly  mowed,  and  was  of  an  average 
quantity  with  the  grass  fields — an  advantage  that  few  farmers 
we  presume  take  pains  to  secure. 

As  to  Mr.  Grove's  method  of  farming,  reference  is  made  to 
his  report.  Taking  into  account  the  condition  of  this  fSarm 
when  taken  by  Mr.  Grove,  and  his  circumstances,  and  the  high 
state  to  which  he  has  brought  it,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit.  The  farm  as  it  now  is,  owes  all  to  his  skilful 
management  and  his  untiring  enei^y.  The  smallness  of  the 
fields  upon  this  farm,  imposes  a  very  serious  outlay  for  fencing 
and  deprives  Mr.  Grove  of  considerable  land  which  should  be 
under  cultivation. 


John  WettfalVsfarm^  Lyons ^  200  acres. 

This  farm  was  found  in  very  fair  condition.    For  many  years 

it  was  devoted  to  wheat  growing,  with  very  great  profit,  lying 

in  a  rich  wheat  district;  but  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge 

has  induced  a  change  of  crops.    This  farm  is  naturally  satu- 
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rated  with  springs,  and  seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Westfall's 
&ther  commenced  a  system  of  drainage  which  is  still  continued, 
and  the  farm  has  been  very  materially  benefited,  and  fields 
are  now  in  fine  condition  for  any  kind  of  crops  that  formerly 
yielded  but  indifierent  crops  from  excess  of  water. 

The  crops  growing  were  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  grass — all  good.  The  wheat  had  been  harvested,  the  land 
cleanly  cultivated,  and  some  of  the  crops  were  very  heavy.  On 
the  meadow  lands,  lying  on  the  creek  which  passes  through  the 
form,  there  were  some  thistles,  which,  though  difficult  to 
.eradicate,  should  be  overpowered. 

Mr.  Westfall's  dwelling  and  outbuildings  were  peculiarly 
neat  and  convenient,  showing  that  the  farmer's  habitation  may 
be  as  tasty  and  convenient  as  that  of  any  class  of  our  citizens, 
and  still  be  appropriate  to  his  calling.  The  grounds  around 
were  tastefully  arranged  with  shrubbery — the  garden  in  capital 
condition — ^his  fruit  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  choicest 
kind.  His  barns,  sheds,  and  stables  were  extensive,  with  a 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.  His  state- 
ment is  so  full  as  to  the  manner  of  managing  the  farm,  that 
further  comments  are  unnecessary. 


James  Mc  LallerCs  farm^  Trumansburgh^  Tompkins  county , 
contains  160  acres. 

Mr.  Mc  Lallen  was  brought  up  to  the  mercantile  business, 
in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  His  health  failing,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  farming  in  1848,  with  great  benefit  to  his  health, 
as  well  as  to  his  farm. 

His  farm  was  in  a  very  low  condition  when  he  took  it,  much 
of  it  very  wet,  rough,  and  forbidding,  giving  but  scanty  crops. 

He  commenced  a  regular  account  with  every  field  in  his 
farm.  All  the  operations  on  the  farm  are  contained  in  it  from 
the  beginning,  thus  enabling  him  to  notice  from  time  to  time 
the  prepress  which  he  has  made,  and  where  he  can  best  alter 
his  course  of  forming.  He  has  also  a  meteorological  journal 
from  1850  to  1856,  which  has  been  of  very  great  advantage, 
and  is  recommended  for  adoption  to  every  farmer.  A  certain 
condition  of  the  weather  has  been  noted  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  now  when  it  is  indicated  by  the  barometer,  Mr.  Mc  Lallen 
is  prepared  with  reasonable  certainty  to  guard  against  its  in- 
jorious  effects. 
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The  great  means  of  improvement  which  have  been  adopted 
are  thorough  drainage  and  ditching,  and  thorough  plowing  and 
manuring.  All  the  drains  and  ditches  upon  the  farm  are 
mapped  out  upon  the  farm  book,  with  the  depth,  and  size  of 
tile  in  each;  and  thus  at  a  glance,  when  there  is  a  defect  any- 
where, he  can  remedy  it.  Subsoiling  has  also  been  practiced 
with  manifest  advantage.  We  examined  a  field  of  corn  on  a 
clay  soil  m^sh,  with  some  black  muck,  sand  and  gravel,  which 
had  been  drained  and  subsoiled,  and  the  crop  was  one  of  the 
best  that  had  come  under  our  notice. 

We  were  enabled  to  see  clearly  the  advantage  which  Mr.  ^ 
Mo  Lallen  had  secured  by  his  thorough  system  of  drainage,  by 
a  comparison  with  the  lands  adjoining,  which  equally  require 
it,  but  which  had  been  neglected. 

Mr.  McL.  for  the  last  few  years  has  cultivated  the  Mediter- 
ranean wheat,  on  account  of  the  wheat  midge,  and  his  crops 
have  usually  been  very  good. 

Root  crops  have  received  considerable  attention  on  the  farm, 
and  with  very  favorable  results,  and  it  is  believed  that  more 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  would  prove  advantageous 
to  most  of  our  farms. 

Mr.  Mc  Lallen  is  giving  considerable  attention  to  stock,  and 
has  a  thorough  bred  short-horn  bull,  which  is  doing  him  good 
service. 

His  report  is  full  as  to  the  manner  of  his  farming,  and  shows, 
we  think,  very  commendable  progress. 


Charles  Joneses  farm^  Moscow^  Livingston  co.^  400  acres. 

This  farm  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  (Jenesee  river, 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Moscow.  Improved  about 
370  acres;  nearly  level  and  presents  a  remarkably  smooth  and 
even  surface.  Soil  an  alluvial  deposit  composed  of  muck  and 
sand,  the  former  predominating. 

Grain  proved  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  owner.  Two 
hundred  acres  were  covered  with  wheat  (blue-stem  variety),  of 
a  remarkably  large  and  uniform  growth,  nearly  ready  for  the 
harvest,  and  which  from  its  appearance  indicated  an  average 
yield  of  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  crops  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  injured  by  the  "  wheat  midge,"  though  some- 
what injured  by  the  "Hessian  fly.''    Most  of  the  wheat  was 
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stubbled  in,  that  being  the  mode  usually  adopted.  The  same 
quality  of  land  had  produced  last  year  from  25  to  30  bushels 
per  acre. 

Ninety-five  acres  were  planted  to  corn,  round  white  flint; 
exceedingly  uniform  in  size  and  of  large  and  forward  growth. 
A  portion  had  been  treated  with  barn  yard  manure,  and  with 
good  eflfect.  The  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  60  bushels  per 
acre,  upon  similar  land. 

There  were  no  summer  crops  except  a  few  acres  of  oats,  which 
were  very  heavy.  About  25  acres  in  meadow;  clover  and 
timothy,  which  would  cut  two  tons  per  acre.  The  residue  in 
pasture. 

The  system  of  rotation  was  to  break  up  a  clover  lay  of  two 
or  three  years,  manure  from  the  bam  yard,  plant  corn,  follow 
with  barley  or  wheat,  and  afterwards  with  wheat  and  seed  with 
clover,  this  to  remain  two  or  three  years  in  meadow  or  pasture 
as  the  necessities  of  the  owner  required,  generally  plow  eight 
inches,  occasionally  somewhat  deeper. 

All  the  manure  used  on  the  corn  crops;  no  special  manure 
except  gypsum  to  clover  pasture,  without  any  special  benefit. 

Forty  head  of  cattle  are  kept  on  the  farm  during  the  summer, 
and  a  larger  number  in  winter,  which  are  kept  chiefly  on  straw 
and  corn  stalks  uncut,  no  hay  being  fed  till  spring.  Mr.  J.  is 
now  making  preparations  for  feeding  cattle  for  market,  to  which 
branch  of  husbandry  he  intends  to  devote  more  attention  here- 
after. 

No  sheep  are  keptj  no  more  swine  than  are  necessary  for  home 
consumption,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  perform  the 
labors  of  the  farm. 

The  farm  is  divided  into  fields  of  30  or  40  acres  each,  and 
the  fences  made  of  posts  and  boards  are  in  excellect  condition. 

The  farm  is  watered  by  the  Genesee  river,  which  bounds 
nearly  two  sides  of  it,  and  water  for  stock  at  the  bams  is 
brought  in  an  artificial  conduit,  from  the  canal-  about  a  mile 
distant. 

The  appearance  of  the  fields  and  crops  was  such  as  indicated 
thorough  tillage. 

The  bye  lanes  were  filled  with  noxious  weeds,  showing  that 
too  little  attention  had  been  given  to  their  eradication. 

The  farm  buildings  were  not  deserving  commendation.  The 
dwelling  house  a  hybrid  of  log  and  frame,  standing  only  a  few 
feet  fh)m  the  street,  rendered  the  aspect  highly  unpleasant.     In 
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the  rear  are  two  bams  and  sheds  of  limited  capacity  for  the  size 
of  the  farm,  without  basements  or  other  modern  fixtures  and 
improvements  alike  essential  to  comfort,  convenience  and  good 
taste. 

The  committee  in  their  personal  examination  of  this  farm  saw 
much  to  admire  in  the  way  of  natural  advantages,  its  desirable 
location,  its  smooth  and  unbroken  surface,  its  rich  and  fertile 
soils,  and  the  luxurious  growth  of  all  kinds  of  form  produce, 
yet  they  venture  the  opinion  that  these  qualities  are  the  results 
of  natural  causes  and  should  not  therefore  be  ascribed  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity. 

(The  report  from  Mr.  Jones  not  having  been  furnished,  Mr. 
J.  being  delayed  it  is  understood  from  reaching  the  city  until 
the  committee  had  completed  their  report,  the  same  was  not 
submitted  to  them.) 


William.  M.  Holmes^  Farm  of  Greenioich,  Washington  county^ 

184  acres. 

It  was  visited  in  June.  It  has  a  variety  in  soil,  varying 
from  sandy  to  occasional  ledges  of  rock,  and  from  good  dry 
gravelly  corn  land  to  a  somewhat  tenacious  loam,  with  clay 
subsoil,  and  the  crops  were  advantageously  adapted  to  their 
several  varieties  of  soil.  From  the  farm,  and  leading  to  the 
rear  lots,  there  is  a  well  fenced  lane,  and  the  arrangement  of 
fields  appears  judicious.  The  farm  is  in  excellent  fence, 
mainly  of  chestnut  rails,  with  a  little  stonewall;  the  farm 
buildings  are  spacious  and  convenient,  and  all  the  farm  opera- 
tions appeared  to  be  carried  on  with  good  taste  and  economy. 

Two  features  in  Mr.  Holmes'  management  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  the  committee,  first,  besides  four 
or  five  hundred  rods  of  open  drain,  he  has  laid  some  six 
hundred  rods  of  covered  drain,  in  land,  some  of  which  would, 
by  some  pretty  successful  farmers,  be  considered  quite  pass- 
able without  such  an  expense,  but  the  fine  crops  of  grain 
and  grass,  growing  luxuriantly  in  this  very  wet  season  on 
these  well  drained  fields,  justified  all  Mr.  Holmes'  outlay  for 
tiles  and  labor,  and  showed  that  it  was  true  economy. 

Second,  Mr.  Holmes  has  also  adopted  a  new  practice  in  stock- 
ing down  vith  grass  seed.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  sow 
grass  seed  in  the  early  spring,  both  on  fall  and  spring  grain. 
With  the  spring  crop  he  sows  no  grass  seed.     Soon  after 
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harvest,  in  August,  he  turns  over  the  stubble  neatly  with  a 
shallow  furrow,  and  about  1st  of  September  seeds  with  half  a 
bushel  of  timothy  to  the  acre,  giving  it  a  slight  harrowing. 

We  saw  side  by  side  seeded  in  both  ways  last  year,  and  the 
advantage  was  altogether  in  favor  of  the  September  seeding, 
the  crop  being,  as  we  judge,  a  quarter  heavier,  and  perfectly 
firee  from  weeds.  We  learn  that  the  actual  yield  was  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  fevor  of  the  September  seeding. 

We  are  satisfied  that  fall  seeding  is  the  true  plan  for  this 
section  of  the  State,  and  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  trial  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Holmes'  report  will  be  found  full  as  to  the  details  of 
his  farm  management. 


L,  D.  Cliffs  Farm^  Carmel^  Putnam  county ,  160  acres, 

Mr.  Clift  has  occupied  this  farm  for  forty  years;  soil  darkish 
black  loam,  subsoil  yellow  color,  principally  gravel  and  sand. 
It  is  of  an  uneven  and  rolling  character,  and  was  originally 
nearly  covered  with  stones  and  holders.  Almost  the  whole 
&rm  has  beeii  dug  over,  and  the  stones  removed  and  placed  in 
solid  walls  or  in  drains.  The  farm  is  now  in  fine  condition, 
fit  for  the  plow  at  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  without  disturbing 
any  stones,  and  is  very  clear  of  weeds.  A  vast  amount  of 
labor  has  been  expended  upon  it  to  bring  it  into  its  present 
condition. 

Mr.  Clift  has  improved  it  by  draining,  irrigation  and  liberal 
manuring  when  needed,  after  the  stones  were  disposed  of. 

About  thirty  acres  of  the  farm  are  irrigated  from  a  stream 
running  through  the  farm,  which  is  dammed  so  as  to  give  the 
required  head  of  water,  which  is  distributed  each  side  of  the 
stream,  and  is  conducted  in  main  ditches,  from  which  the 
water  is  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  removed 
after  being  on  sufficient  time  to  receive  the  desired  results.-^ 
See  Trans.,  1854,  Putnam  Co.,  p.  582. 

The  increased  fertility  of  the  land  is  most  apparent,  and  the 
crops  were  very  materially  benefited.  The  drains  above  the 
dam  enter  the  pond,  and  contribute  to  the  supply  of  water. 
We  examined  one  meadow,  which  we  were  assured  had  been 
laid  down  for  thirty  years  (June  grass  and  white  clover),  which 
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was  in  fair  condition;  it  had  received  manure  occasionally. 
The  grain  crops  are  now  oats,  rye,  corn  and  occasionally  wheat. 
Rye  has,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  wheat  midge,  taken  the 
place  of  wheat.  The  crops  growing  looked  promising,  and 
were  well  cultivated.  One  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  is  suited 
for  mowing,  and  the  balance,  sixty  acres,  can  be  used  for  grain 
and  pasture. 

Mr.  Clift  mows  and  feeds  the  grasses.  Cattle  supply  the 
place  of  field  crops  to  a  considerable  extent.  Buys  in  February 
and  March,  so  as  to  feed  as  little  as  possible  before  grass. 

Mr.  Clift  uses  a  preparation  of  lime  and  salt,  the  lime  the 
largest  quantity,  on  his  hay,  as  it  is  placed  in  the  mow,  the 
composition  being  in  the  state  of  powder.  He  has  continued 
this  practice  for  five  years,  and  since  its  use  his  cattle  have 
never  been  sick,  and  he  considers  it  a  sure  preventive  of  the 
heaves. 

A  muck  bed  on  the  farm  has  been  used  with  great  advantage 
on  crops  and  meadows. 

The  stone  walls  upon  the  farm  required  immense  labor — ^the 
small  stones  were  laid  in  the  bottom.  Some  of  these  walls  are  six 
feet  on  the  bottom  and  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide 
on  top.     These  were  made  so  as  to  dispose  of  the' surplus  stone. 

Blind  ditches,  not  less  than  three  feet  deep.  Flat  and  cob- 
ble stone  are  used  to  make  the  drains,  and  being  carefully 
laid,  they  operate  well.  Almost  the  entire  farm  is  drained. 
Some  of  the  hill  land  it  was  thought  might  be  improved  by 
tile  drainage. 

Mr.  Cliffs  buildings,  especially  his  barns  and  sheds  are  con- 
venient and  will  accommodate  the  ferm  very  well. 

Mr.  Clift  formerly  devoted  his  farm  to  mutton  sheep  with 
profit.  The  milk  dairy  business  has  also  been  successfully 
pursued  for  a  time ;  and  he  is  now  devoting  his  farm  mainly  to 
prepare  cattle  for  market,  which  will  pay  well. 

We  were  much  gratified  in  the  examination  of  the  farm. 
The  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  immense,  and 
jit  redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Clift,  that  he  has  been 
-ftMe  by  industry  and  good  farming,  to  reclaim  this  very  rugged 
laud,  and  to  presenf  it  as  he  now  does  in  such  fine  condition 
for  the  plow,  the  reaper  and  the  mower — ^which  when  he  took 
it,  was  not  suited  to  either  of  these  implements.  It  was  when 
he  commenced  upon  it  worth  about  $35  per  acre — and  it  would 
at  thiflttiio^  fdi  farm  purposes,  command  we  are  assured,  $100 
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Mr.  Clift's  statement  will  give  in  detail  the  method  pursued 
more  particularly  than  we  have  given. 


The  committee  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  statements 
of  the  competitors,  recommend  the  awards  as  follows : 

GRAIN  FARMS. 

1.  John  V.  Grove,  Ovid,  Seneca  county,  plate  valued  $50  00 

2.  John  Westfall,  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  do  30  00 

3.  James  McLellan^Trumansburgh,  Tompkins  CO.,  do         20  00 

DAIRY  AND  GRAZING  FARMS. 

1.  Wm.  M.  Holmes,  Greenwich,  Washington  co.,  do      $30  00 

2.  Leonard  D.  Clift,  Carmel,  Putnam  county,         do        20  00 
In  making  the  above  awards  the  committee  have  endeavored 

to  keep  in  view  the  principles  referred  to  in  the  commencement 
of  their  report,  viz.  the  relation  which  the  owner  of  the  farm 
bore  to  its  present  appearance  and  condition — so  that  the  farmer 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  the 
farm  has  been  managed  under  his  directions — ^they  believe  that 
a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  visiting  committee,  as  well  as 
the  reports  of  the  competitors,  will  justify  the  awards  which 
have  been  made. 

William  Kelly,  John  McDonald, 

D.  W.  C.  Van  Slyck,        Charles  Morrell, 

B.  P.  Johnson.  Committee. 


John  V,  Grovels  farm^  Ovid^  Seneca  co. 

This  farm  lies  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  Seneca  co.,  and  con- 
sists of  234  acres,  of  which  37.54-100  are  wood  land,  and  about 
three  acres  in  highways;  no  waste  land. 

The  soil  is  mostly  limestone,  some  clay,  with  little  sand 
and  gravel;  the  subsoil  of  the  clay  lands  is  a  dark  hard  pan, 
and  the  limestone  has  the  same  subsoil;  rocks,  limestone  and 
holders. 

The  mode  of  improving  this  &rm,  is  a  clover  lay  of  tyvo  or 
three  years,  turned  under  about  the  first  of  May  for  corn,  and 
in  August  for  wheat,  applying  manure  to  corn. 

Plow  from  four  to  six  inches  for  corn,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  for  wheat.  The  effect  of  deep  plowing  for  wheat  has 
been  good  on  all  the  soils  of  the  &rm;  on  the  clay  soil  for  corn 
decidedly  injurious.  No  special  experiments  have  been  made 
to  test  the  difference  with  a  succeeding  crop,  between  shallow 
and  deep  plowing. 
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The  double  plow  has  been  used  for  wheat  with  decided 
advantage.  The  subsoil  plow  has  not  been  used.  The  farm 
has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  with  most  satisfectory  results. 
The  trees  on  the  farm  were  the  red  and  white  oak,  sugar  and  soft 
maple,  bass  wood,  red  and  white  beach,  hickory,  wjiitewood, 
wild  cherry  and  butternut.  The  plants  indigenous  to  the  farm, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  ginseng,  adder's  tongue,  blood 
root,  wild  turnip,  mandrakes,  blackberry,  crow  foot,  &c. 

Manures. — In  the  application  of  manures,  from  ten  to  thirty 
loads  per  acre  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  manure 
is  drawn  from  the  yard,  and  applied  in  its  green  state  to  land 
intended  for  corn,  dropped  in  heap,  and  spread  immediately 
before  plowing.  The  manure  is  not  kept  under  cover,  though 
it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  manures  made  from  the  crops  grown  upon  the  farm — 
hay,  straw,  and  stalks,  which  are  all  used  up.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  head  of  cattle  are  usually  fed,  which  produces  a 
large  quantity  and  excellent  quality  of  manure,  and  usually 
apply  to  the  farm  about  three  hundred  loads  yearly.  Manure 
is  applied  to  corn,  and  in  its  green  state,  which  is  considered 
the  most  beneficial.  There  is  no  means  within  my  reach  to 
essentially  increase  my  manure  with  advantage. 

Lime,  plaster,  and  guano  have  been  used;  plaster  is  used 
on  clover,  and  in  the  hill  upon  corn  with  decided  benefit. 
Lime  and  guano  have  been  used  upon  wheat,  but  without 
perceptible  advantage. 

Tillage  Crops. — One  hundred  and  three  acres  have  been 
under  tillage  the  present  year — thirty-two  and  a  half  acres  in 
wheat,  ten  and  a  half  in  barley,  fourteen  in  oats,  one  in  po- 
tatoes, and  forty-five  in  corn. 

One  and  a  half  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  for  seed.  The 
wheat  grown  on  clover  lay,  barley  and  oat  stubble — sown 
from  the  first  to  tenth  of  September,  put  in  with  drill,  and 
harrow  lightly.  The  wheat  midge  has  injured  the  wheat  crop 
for  four  years  past,  but  no  remedy  has  been  discovered.  No 
experiments  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
fertilizing  matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  wheat. 
Harvest  with  grain  reaper  about  the  tenth  of  July.  An  average 
yield  of  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Seed  with  clover 
and  timothy  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Winter  Barley — Sown  on  clover  lay,  two  and  a  half  bushels 
seed  per  acre,  about  the  middle  of  September,  with  a  drill, 
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and  harvest  with  reaper  about  the  first  of  July  Yield  thirty- 
four  bushels  per  acre.  ^ 

Oats. — Two  bushels  per  acre  sown  with  drill  on  corn  stubble 
as  early  as  possible.     Yield,  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 

Corn. — Plant  from  five  to  six  quarts  per  acre,  from  the  fifth 
of  May  to  first  of  June;  cultivate  as  follows :  Plow  from  five 
to  six, inches,  harrow  until  the  soil  is  well  pulverised,  plant 
in  hills  three  and  a  half  feet  north  and  south,  and  four  feet 
east  and  west;  plaster  as  soon  as  the  plant  appears,  and  pass 
through  with  a  one-horse  cultivator  both  ways;  after  that 
plow  each  way,  turning  to  the  hill;  usually  finish  about  the 
tenth  of  July;  cut  up  the  last  of  September.  Product  usually 
fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Yield  this  year  on  forty-five  acres — 
4,441  bushels  of  ears. 

Potatoes. — One  pptato  of  medium  size,  uncut,  in  a  hill ;  plant 
as  early  as  possible,  and  harvest  as  soon  as  ripe.  Yield  this 
year,  300  bushels  per  acre.  As  manure  is  applied  for  corn, 
and  tlie  land  plowed  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  manure 
is  covered  to  about  that  depth.  As  manure  is  not  applied  on 
the  surface,  the  difference  between  that  and  the  usual  mode 
adopted  on  the  farm  cannot  be  given.  The  disease  has  affected 
potatoes,  but  no  specific  remedy  is  known.  The  practice  has 
been  most  successful  in  planting  as  early  as  possible,  and  dig- 
ging the  potatoes  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Grass  Lands. — Timothy  and  clover  are  the  varieties  used; 
fonr  quarts  of  timothy  and  twelve  pounds  of  clover  mixed  per 
acre,  sowed  about  the  middle  of  April  by  hand.  As  the  dairy 
business  has  not  been  pursued  on  the  fiurm,  cannot  judge  as  to 
the  grasses  best  adapted  for  dairy  purposes.  Twenty-two  acres 
are  mowed,  yielding  on  an  average  about  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre ; 
the  grass  is  cut  when  most  of  the  clover  heads  begin  to  turn 
brown.  The  usual  practice  of  curing  is,  to  cut  with  a  machine 
in  the  forenoon,  rake  and  cook  in  the  afternoon  and  let  it  stand 
until  cured;  usually  open  before  drawing  in. 

There  is  none  of  the  cleared  land  on  the  farm  unsuited  for 
plowilig.  Irrigation  has  not  been  practiced,  and  there  is  no 
low  lands  to  be  reclaimed.  Weeds  have  been  eradicated  almost 
entirely  by  planting  with  com  three  years  in  succession  and 
hoeing  thoroughly.  The  most  troublesome  have  been  pigeon 
weed  or  red  root  {Lithospermum  arvense^  Linn.,)  and  the  Canada 
thistle. 

Domestic  animals. — Usually  keep  four  cows  for  the  use  of 
the  £Eirm.    No  stock  is  raised;  but  for  the  purpose  of  pastur- 
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age  and  to  consume  winter  feed  and  for  stall  feeding,  stock  is 
purchased.  At  present  on  hani  five  milch  cows,  thirty-two 
head  of  young  stock  and  dry  cows — mostly  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a  half  years  old— of  these,  twelve  are  in 
the  feeding  stalls.  Have  on  the  farm  five  work  horses  and 
six  colts.  The  cattle  are  of  the  ordinary  breed.  Most  of  the 
horses  are  of  the  "May-day  stock,''  well  and  favorably  known 
in  this  county.  No  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the 
relative  value  of  diflFerent  breeds  of  cattle.  Cattle  are  housed 
nights  and  during  storms;  in  fine  weather  have  the  liberty  of 
the  yard,  and  are  fed  on  corn  stalks  and  straw,  are  watered 
from  a  well  in  the  yard.  Hay  is  fed  in  the  spring.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  cheapest  method  of  wintering  stock. 

No  cheese  is  made;  butter  mainly  for  family  use,  and  no 
account  is  kept  of  the  number  of  pounds,  except  when  butter 
is  sold. 

Do  not  keep  sheep — but  when  a  surplus  of  feed  is  on,  hand, 
purchase  sheep  and  sell  previous  to  shearing  for  the  eastern 
markets.  No  experiments  have  been  made  with  sheep,  except 
as  they  have  been  fed  for  market. 

Swine, — Usually  winter  six.  Feed  them  as  store  hogs  until 
corn  is  ready  to  husk,  and  then  give  them  poor  corn;  killing 
at  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  pack  for  family  use; 
usual  weight  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
No  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  as  compared  with  grain  for  fattening 
purposes. 

Fruit, — Have  forty-nine  apple  trees,  grafted  with  the  Russet, 
Northern  Spy,  Tompkins  King,  Spitzenbergh,  Belle  Flower, 
Romanite,  Fall  Pippin,  &c.,  most  approved  varieties.  Peaches : 
Early  York,  Imperial,  Rare  Ripe,  &c.  Plums :  Bolmar,  Wash- 
ington, Green  Gage,  Egg,  &c.  Pears :  Vergalieu,  Bartlett,  &c. 
Cherries :  Albany,  May  Duke,  Black  and  White  Tartarian,  &c. 

Insects, — The  catterpillars — kill  them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Plum  trees  have  been  infected  with  black  knots; 
cut  them  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
keep  the  trees  well  manured  and  thrifty.  The  growing,  thrifty 
trees  are  the  least  affected  with  these  excrescences.  I  culti- 
vate the  land  with  hoed  crops,  while  the  trees  are  young,  and 
when  they  attain  a  suitable  size,  seed  down  for  a  short  time. 
Usually  prune  in  the  spring  with  saw  and  knife. 

Experiments, — ^Have  tried  a  number,  but  without  any  very 
interesting  results,  excepting  that  in  my  field  No.  11,  which  I 
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had  run  very  hard  in  raising  wheat,  until  it  had  become  very 
foul  with  Pigeon  weed  and  Canada  thistles.  In  the  spring  of 
1853-4  I  planted  to  corn  each  year  and  tended  it  well,  and 
about  th^  middle  of  August  went  through  the  corn  with  a 
hoe  and  cut  all  the  thistles  that  could  be  found,  which  com- 
pletely subdued  them,  so  that  in  1855  the  same  field  was  sowed 
with  oats,  and  no  thistles  were  to  be  found.  My  field  No.  10 
has  been  cultivated  twenty-one  years;  have  raised  seventeen 
crops  of  grain  of  difierent  kinds;  pastured  it  two  seasons;  have 
mowed  it  two  years,  and  raised  a  cfop  of  clover  each  year.  All 
the  manure  that  has  been  applied  is  the  corn  stalks  that 
grew  upon  it,  one  year  was  fed  on  the  land.  This  field  is 
limestone  soil,  and  on  a  portion  of  it  the  limestone  rock  comes 
so  close  to  the  surface  that  it  cannot  be  plowed  to  exceed  three 
inches  deep.  It  is  apparently  now  in  good  condition,  and  will 
produce  as  good  crops  per  acre  as  any  land  in  the  county. 

Buildings  and  Fences. — House  of  wood  25x27,  17  feet  posts, 
wing '18x26,  and  a  kitchen  and  wash  room  16x32;  wood  house 
16x20,  and  other  out  buildings,  all  finished  and  painted  white, 
and  put  up  in  a  good  substantial  manner.  Farm  buildings 
nine  in  number;  carriage  house,  painted,  28x32,  and  leanto 
12x32.  Two  barns,  one  28x56, 14  feet  posts,  the  other  24x42, 
14  feet  posts,  and  granary  10x16;  shed  18x40,  and  cattle 
stable  14x50;  barrack  16x16;  stable  16x56;  hog  house  16x29; 
corn  house  14x18,  and  hen  house,  all  so  arranged  that  the 
manure  from  all  of  these  buildings  is  thrown  into  one  yard. 

Fences. — ^The  farm  fences  are  made  of  rails,  staked  and 
capped,  costing  about  seventy-five  cents  per  rod.  Fence  about 
bam  yard — Aboard  fence  planed  and  painted  red ;  cost  one  dol- 
lar per  rod.  Garden  and  door  yard  fence  built  of  pickets 
painted  white,  cost  three  dollars  per  rod.  No  wire  fence  has 
been  built. 

Products. — Grain  sold  is  all  weighed  with  scales,  that  used 
in  the  family  or  for  feed  is  measured.  That  sold  is  registered 
when  delivered,  and  that  used  in  family  is  registered  when 
taken  for  use. 

.Accounts. — Regular  farm  accounts  are  kept,  so  that  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  can  be 
given,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  balance  of  Dr.  and  Cr. 
is  given.  This  practice  conduces  very  much  to  careful  farm- 
ing and  economy  in  all  the  operations,  and  much  pecuniary 
benefit  has  resulted  from  it. 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures, — The  annual  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  farm  are  annexed.  The  garden  products, 
poultry,  fruit,  butter,  milk  and  wood  used  in  the  family  are 
not  credited  to  the  farm,  nor  the  pasturing  of  my  teams  or  cows 
used  on  the  farm. 

Marketing.^-The  expense  of  marketing  the  products  of  the 
fiirm  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  as  the  place  of  delivery 
is  within  two  miles. 

The  questions  submitted  have  been  answered  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.     January  1,  1856. 

FARM  EXPENSES  FOR  1855.  Dr. 

Paid  out  for  labor, $526  15 

blacksmith's  bill, 35  00 

shoe  bill, 26  90 

county  and  school  taxes, 62  25 

store  bill, 361  16 

tailor'sbill, 14  00 

bill  for  thrashing, 59  50 

sawmill  bill  for  sawing, 23  36 

for  ready  made  clothing, 15  50 

for  stock  bought  to  feed  my  surplus  grass  and 

fodder, 1,927  00 

Interest  on  the  234^  acres  of  land  as  estimated  at 

$100  per  acre  for  one  year, 1,641  50 

My  own  services  for  one  year, 300  00 

son  Marion's  services,  3  months  out  of  school, .  40  00 

son  Scott's  services,     3  months  out  of  school, .  40  00 

wife's  services  for  one  year, 100  00 

daughter  Mary's  services, 100  00 

For  grain  fed,  two  horse  teams  and  one  single  horse  125  00 

Insurance  paid  for  year, 8  00 

For  48  bushels  wheat  for  seed,  at  $2  00  per  bush.,  96  00 

26      "        barley      "               1  00      "  26  00 

29      "        oats          "                   50      «  14  50 

10      "        com         "                1  00      «  10  00 

3      "        clover  seed,             8  00      "  24  00 

1 J    "        timothy  seed,          8  00      "  4  60 

Expenses  for  labor  of  getting  out  clover  seed,  &c., 

to  10th  February, 52  75 

$5,633  07 
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RECEIPTS  OF  FARM  FOR  1855.  Cr. 

From  field  No.  12,  10.43-100  acres,  344  bush,  bar- 
ley, at  9s.  6d.  per  bush., $408  50 

From  field  No.  11,  14.9-10  acres,  669  bush*,  oats, 
at  40o.  per  bush., 267  60 

From  three  small  pieces  potatoes,  300  bush.,  at 
81c.  per  bush., 93  00 

Thirty-two  tons  of  hay  at  $6  per  ton, 192  00 

Bofbelf* 

From  field  No.  1,  9  acres  planted  with  corn,    834 

".  3,  4.50-100  acres  corn, 463 

"  4,3.7-100  "  284 

"  7,8.43-100         "  938 

"  8,6.32-100         "  694 

«  13,13.89-100       "  1,228 

4,441 

4,441  bushels  corn,  at  42j^c.  per  buskel, 1,887  42 

From  field  No.  2,  8.7-100  acres  in  wheat, 
«  15, 16  " 

«  16, 8.24-100       « 

Is  480  bushels  of  wheat,  • . . .  840  00 

"  10,  9.76-100  acres  clover  seed, 

«  14,  12.24-100  « 

The  above  two  fields  were  mowed  for  hay  and 

gave  44  bush,  clover  seed,  second  crop, 308  00 

Sold  232i  lbs.  butter,  at  18c.  per  lb., 41  85 

poultry,   ^. 24  95 

6  hogs— 1,250  lbs.  pork,  at  8c.  per  lb., 100  00 

Received  for  pasturing, 17  75 

from  sales  of  stock,. . .  .• 2,571  82 

$6,752  89 
5,633  07 

Ket  profits  for  the  year, $1,119  82 

CB=9S=SSr=3 

After  charging  the  following : 

Interest  on  &rm, $1,641  50 

Taxes, 62  25 

Store  bill, 361  16 

Tailor  bill  and  clothing, 29  50 

For  services  of  self  and  family,  . .  •       580  00 

$2,674  41 
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This  farm  as  originally  occupied  in  1835,  was  estimated  as 
worth  a  trifle  less  than  $30  per  acre.  A  statement  of  its  condi- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  ante  p.  122. 
It  is  now,  1855, 'worth  $100  per  acre;  under  good  improve- 
ment, with  convenient  buildings  and  outbuildings;  thoroughly 
drained,  cleaned  of  all  foul  weeds,  except  a  few  thistles  on  a 
piece  lately  purchased;  the  stone  cleared  oflf,  so  that  a  mower 
or  reaper  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  cleared  fields,  that  have  been 
laid  down  and  cultivated. 

The  method  of  farming  has  not  been  according  to  common 
usage,  nor  such  as  I  would  recommend  under  favorable 'circum- 
stances. The  farm  at  the  commencement  was  a  rented  one,  and 
it  was  from  necessity,  run  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
returns;  and  since  purchased,  the  same  crop  (corn)  was  planted 
years  in  succession  to  destroy  the  foul  weedsj  that  were  so 
troublesome. 

Stock  has  been  fed  not  Ifor  speculation,  but  the  form  being  a 
grain  growing  one,  stock  has  been  purchased,  in  preference  to 
raising  it,  so  that  the  corn  stalks,  &c.,  could  be  fed  and  returned 
to  the  farm  in  manure  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops  raised. 

Statement  of  farm,  &c.,  at  this  time  : 

234^  acres  of  land  at  $100, $23,450  00 

Stock  on  hand, 2,080  00 

Money  and  bills  receivable, 1,296  54 

Farming  utensils  used  on  farm, 545  00 

All  grain  on  hand,  except  wheat  and  clover  seed,.       2,063  31 
Wheat,  $840,  Clover  seed,  $308,  1,148  00 


$30,582  85 


JOHN  V.  GROVE. 


J.  WestfalPs  Farmj  LyonSj  Wayne  county. 

1 .  SoiU^  tfc. — My  farm  contains  202  acres,  situate  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Canandaigua  outlet,  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  village  of  Lyons,  Wayne  county.  The  quantity  of 
improved  land  is  165  acres,  twelve  acres  of  highway,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-five  acres  wood  land.  I  have  no  waste 
land. 
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2.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  various,  about  one-fourth  is  a 
sandy  loam,  the  remainder  a  clay  loam;  the  subsoil  is  a  strong 
clay  loam.  Most  of  the  land  contains  limestone  in  greater  or 
less  quantities.    The  rocks  are  granite  and  limestone. 

3.  The  soil  varies  in  the  same  field.  I  make  the  same  ap- 
plication to,  and  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil  in  the  same 
enclosure.  I  consider  the  best  mode  of  improving  my  soil 
turning  under  a  two  or  three  years  lay  of  clover  in  the  spring, 
and  applying  barn  yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  forty  loads  per 
acre,  plowed  und^r. 

4.  I  plow  from  seven  to  nine  inches  deep;  deep  plowing 
loosens  the  soil,  and  allows  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  it, 
endures  wet  weather  and  drouth  better  than  shallow  plowing, 
and  lessens  the  labor  of  subsequent  culture. 

^5.  I  have  made  no  very  accurate  experiments  to  test  the 
difierence  between  deep  and  shallow  plowing  in  a  succeeding 
crop,  but  my  general  observation  has  been,  that  a  succeeding 
crop  is  greatly  benefited  by  deep  plowing. 

6.  I  have  used  the  subsoil  plow;  its  effects  were,  that  the 
first  crop  was  very  light,  owing  probably  to  turning  up  too 
much  of  the  subsoil,  and  also  to  the  drouth;  the  second  crop 
was  abundant  and  satisfactory.  I  have  drained  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  farm,  using  stone  chiefly,  and  they  answer  a  good 
purpose;  sandy  and  clay  loams,  having  a  stiff  clay  subsoil, 
have  been  greatly  benefited  thereby.  I  have  reclaimed  several 
acres  of  wet  land  in  this  way,  which  was  previously  unpro- 
ductive, making  it  dry  and  fertile. 

7.  The  timber  indigenous  to  my  soil  is  hard  maple,  white 
and  red  beach,  hickory,  basswood,  whitewood,  white  and  red 
elm,  white  and  black  ash,  butternut,  with  here  and  there  a 
white  oak  and  a  wild  cherry.  The  plants  are  mullein,  bur 
dock,  mandrake,  bull  and  Canada  thistles,  narrow  and  broad- 
leaf  dock,  milk  weed,  poke,  tory  weed,  catnip,  mayweed  and 
others. 

8.  Manures. — I  apply  from  thirty  to  forty  loads  of  manure 
per  acre,  according  to  its  quality.  I  draw  out  such  portion 
of  my  bam  yard  manure  as  is  uncovered  in  the  spring,  and 
^ply  to  corn  grounds,  placing  in  heaps  about  twelve  feet 
apart  each  way,  spreading  only  as  fast  as  plowed  under.  A 
portion  is  made  and  kept  under  cover,  as  I  have  plenty  of 
bam,  cellar  and  shed  room;  this,  when  rotted,  is  spread  on 
fallow  and  barley  stubble,  previous  to  last  plowing  for  wheat. 
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9.  My  manure  is  made  from  the  straw  of  twenty-seven  acres 
of  wheat,  twenty  of  barley,  eight  of  oats,  the  stalks  of  twenty 
acres  of  corn,  eighteen  acres  of  hay,  clover  and  timothy,  all 
fed  to  my  stock,  seventy  head  in  all.  My  stock  are  kept  in 
stable  and  yards,  and  fed  regularly.  I  do  not  depend  on 
straw  for  fodder,  but  use  it  freely  for  bedding,  the  cattle 
eating  a  portion  of  it.  I  make  450  loads  of  manure  annually, 
all  of  which  is  applied  to  my  farm  during  the  year. 

10.  My  manure  is  generally  applied  in  a  green  state;  I  pre- 
fer using  it  chiefly  for  corn  crops,  though  rotted  manure  is 
highly  beneficial  as  a  top  dressing  to  wheat  or  meadows.  I 
havb  seen  good  effects  from  its  application  to  wheat  in  the 
fall,  preventing  the  roots  from  being  thrown  out. and  destroyed 
by  frost. 

11.  I  think  I  could  increase  my  supply  of  manure  essen- 
tially by  a  little  extra  labor,  by  hauling  mud  and  muck  re- 
moved from  ditches. 

12.  I  have  used  no  special  manures  except  gypsum,  which 
I  apply  to  clover,  and  also  on  wheat  when  seeded  with  clover. 
I  use  about  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  sown  broadcast  in  the 
spring;  the  results  are  highly  beneficial. 

13.  Tillage. — I  till  165  acres:  wheat,  thirty  acres;  corn, 
twenty-four  acres;  barley,  twenty-five  acres;  oats,  ten  acres; 
potatoes,  four  acres;  buckwheat,  seven  acres;  meadow,  nine- 
teen acres;  turnips,  half  an  acre;;  orchard  and  garden,  twelve 
acres;  pasture,  about  thirty-three  acres. 

14.  The  amount  of  seed,  time  of  sowing,  &c.,  is  as  follows: 
I  break  up  a  three  years  lay  of  clover  in  spring  with  double 
plow,  depth  eight  inches,  turning  under  fresh  barn  yard 
manure,  then  harrow  till  the  surface  is  perfectly  mellow, 
usually  three  harrowings,  then  mark  out  the  ground  with 
corn  marker  three  feet  eight  inches  apart  each  way,  plant  four 
to  six  grains  of  corn  in  a  hill  about  the  10th  of  May.  As 
soon  as  the  blade  makes  its  appearance  I  stick  pumpion  seeds 
in  every  second  hill  of  each  alternate  row,  and  apply  a  hand- 
ful of  wood  ashes  to  each  hill ;  if  my  ashes  fall  short  I  apply 
a  small  tablespoonful  of  gypsum  instead.  I  commence  culti- 
vating as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  with  a  one 
horse  cultivator,  both  ways,  then  dress  with  the  hoe,  and  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  at  intervals  of  a  week  till  the  corn  is  too 
large  to  pass  through  it  without  injury.     Cut  up  as  soon  as 
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the  com  is  well  glazed,  five  rows  in  one,  shocks  good  size, 
but  not  so  large  as  to  prevent  curing.  Husk  when  the  cob  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  mold.  Product  from  forty-five 
to  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  soil  and  season. 

Barley. — ^I  harrow  com  stubble  with  crotch  harrow,  then 
plow  eight  inches  deep  same  way,  and  harrow  again;  drill, 
two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  and  roll  with  cast  iron  roller. 
Cut  with  scythe  or  reaper  before  fully  ripe,  and  rake  and  cock 
as  soon  as  possible,  letting  it  remain  thus  till  well  cured,  then 
store  in  bam  and  thrash  at  convenience;  product  from  twenty 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  f 

Wheat  usually  succeeds  barley  in  the  rotation,  though  some- 
times the  soil  is  prepared  by  fallowing.  Barley  stubble  is 
plowed  shallow  as  soon  as  the  barley  is  harvested,  and  har- 
rowed. All  the  barley  left  upon  the  ground  will  germinate 
and  grovr.  Then  apply  rotted  manure  to  the  poorest  portions 
of  the  field  and  plow  the  second  time  eight  inches  deep,  har- 
row, and  drill,  two  bushels  per  acre;  product  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  I  seed  with  clover  and  timothy, 
and  use  for  meadow  and  pasture  two  or  three  years. 

Oat  .land  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  barley, 
drill  three  bushels  per  acre;  cut  before  fully  ripe  and  cure 
in  the  swath;  when  dry  bind  and  store  in  bam.  Oats  should 
not  be  shocked,  as  it  makes  unnecessary  labor,  and  they  are 
liable  to  injury  in  wet  weather. 

Potatoes. — ^I  raise  on  sandy  loam  soil  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  corn,  except  that  I  use  no  manure;  mark  one 
way  with  small  plow  three  feet  apart;  cross  with  marker  three 
feet  eight  inches;  cut  potatoes  so  that  each  piece  will  have 
two  eyes,  and  put  three  pieces  in  a  hill;  plant  same  time  as 
com  or  earlier  if  possible;  cultivate  same  as  corn  at  first,  af- 
terward pass  through  each  way  with  shovel  plow  and  dress 
with  hoe;  harvest  when  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  decay 
of  the  tops  and  withering  of  the  small  strings  which  connect 
the  tubers. 

For  buckwheat  I  prepare  the  ground  as  for  other  summer 
crops;  sow  broadcast  eighteen  quarts  per  acre,  about  4th  July, 
and  harrow  in;  product  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  per 
acre. 

Turnips. — I  have  raised  but  few  turnips,  but  think  them  a 
profitable  crop.     I  prepare  the  soil  by  plowing  and  harrowing, 
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SOW  broad-cast  about  25th  July.  I  cannot  now  state  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  sown;  product  about  400  bushels  per  acre;  Nor- 
folk variety.  I  cultivate  the  usual  garden  vegetables.  No 
insects  injure  my  crops,  except  the  Wheat  midge  and  Hessian 
fly.  The  former  has  heretofore  caused  a  diminution  of  yield 
of  about  one  quarter  part  of  the  crop,  until  the  present  year, 
during  which  its  ravages  have  almost  entirely  ceased.  The 
only  remedy  I  know  of  is  to  sow  early,  and  early  varieties. 
The  fly  has  been  more  destructive  the  present  year  than  usual, 
owing  I  think  to  the  early  sowing  which  has  been  practiced  for 
the  pfifet  five  years,  in  order  to  avoid  the  midge.  Late  sowed 
wheat  is  not  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fly.  I  have  made 
no  estimate,  nor  can  I  give  any  of  the  value  of  the  fertilizing 
matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  wheat. 

15.  Same  answer  as  to  number  ten. 

16.  I  plow  under  manure  for  corn  from  six  to  eight  inches 
deep;  apply  rotted  manure  as  top  dressing  to  wheat  and 
meadow.  I  generally  prefer  to  plow  under  manure  as  it  gives 
more  lasting  benefit. 

17.  My  potatoes  have  been  affected  with  rot.  I  do  not  know 
the  cause,  and  know  of  no  remedy  except  early  planting  on 
warm  sandy  soil  without  manure  and  early  harvesting;  pro- 
duct 100  bushels  per  acre. 

18.  My  grasses  are  clover,  timothy,  and  occasionally  white 
clover;  use  six  quarts  of  clover,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
timothy  seed  per  acre.  Tor  meadows  I  sow  timothy,  broad- 
cast, in  the  fell,  previous  to  drilling  the  wheat.  I  sow  clover 
on  the  transient  spring  snows.  For  dairy  purposes  I  prefer 
timothy  and  white  clover. 

19.  I  mow  nineteen  acres,  and  the  average  product  is  two 
tons  per  acre.  I  cut  clover  when  the  heads  become  brown, 
and  timothy  when  the  seed  is  formed,  but  before  it  shells.  My 
mode  of  making  hay  is  to  cut  with  mower,  let  it  lie  in  the  sun 
till  partially  wilted,  put  in  cock  and  let  it  remain  til! cured; 
if  clover,  give  a  few  hours  of  sun  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
mow. 

20.  My  meadow  land  is  all  suitable  for  the  plow. 

21 .  I  have  not  practiced  irrigation  though  my  ferm  possesses 
unusual  facilities  for  so  doing. 

22.  I  have  reclaimed  about  twelve  acres  of  wet  miry  land  in  a 
body.  The  mode  pursued  was  to  cut  a  large  open  ditch  on  the 
upper  side,  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  which  cut  off  the  heads  of 
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several  large  springs.  The  remainder  was  under  drained,  using 
stone  procured  from  the  same  field.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  drain  was  constructed  in  the  spring,  and  the  land  fal- 
lowed and  sowed  to  wheat  in  the  fall.  The  yield  was  35  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  It  was  previous  to  being  drained,  entirely 
unproductive,  being  so  wet  that  a  team  could  not  pass  over  it 
in  many  places.  I  have  also  reclaimed  several  other  wet 
places  on  my  farm,  and  the  results  have  been  equally  satisfac- 
tory. 

23.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  thoroughly  eradicating  all 
the  weeds  from  my  farm.  I  do  not  allow  any  to  go  to  seed  and 
they  are  gradually  diminishing.  Fallowing  is  the  best  means 
of  eradication.  The  most  troublesome  weeds  are  red  root  and 
Canada  thistles. 

24.  Domestic  Animals. — I  keep  one  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cross  of 
Devon  and  native;  seven  cows,  part  of  them  native  and  part  a 
cross  of  Devon  and  Durham;  ten  young  cattle,  crosses  of  native, 
Devon  and  Galloway;  eight  horses,  common  breed,  and  Samson 
grades. 

25.  I  have  made  no  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle. 

26.  I  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  wintering 
cattle,  is  to  feed  r^ularly  with  corn  stalks,  allowing  them 
access  to  the  straw  stacks,  and  eat  what  they  will.  Good 
barn  cellars  and  sheds  are  provided  for  their  comfort,  and 
plenty  of  good  water  is  always  accessible.  I  feed  hay  occa- 
sionally for  a  change. 

27.  I  make  no  cheese.  I  make  about  1,050  lbs.  of  butter 
annnally  from  seven  cows.  My  mode  of  manu&cture  of  butter  is 
to  keep  the  milk  in  clean  shallow  vessels,  remove  the  cream 
when  fully  risen,  churn  every  second  day,  which  is  performed 
by  a  sheep;  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  pure  cold  water,  slightly  worked  and  salted  with 
Ashton  salt.  It  is  afterwards  thoroughly  worked  until  the 
bnttermilk  is  removed,  and  packed  in  oak  firkins  or  stone 
crocks. 

28.  I  keep  thirty  sheep,  Leicester  breed.  Their  fleeces  will 
averse  Ave  lbs.  The  wool  sells  from  25  to  45  cents  per  lb. 
About  half  of  my  flock  produce  lambs,  about  twenty  in  number 
at  which  are  annually  raised.  My  sheep  when  fat  sell  from  $6 
to  $9,  and  lambs,  at  two  months  old,  at  (2  per  head  to  the 
butcher. 
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29.  My  sheep  are  kept  entirely  on  corn  stalks  till  abont  the 
middle  of  February,  after  which  I  feed  ewes  with  lamb  with 
clover  hay,  and  an  allowance  of  shorts,  oats,  or  other  grain, 
with  turnips  and  swill.  I  seldom  lose  a  sheep  during  the 
winter;  fine  wooled  sheep  are  less  hardy  and  more  liable  to 
die  in  winter  than  coarse  wooled. 

30.  I  keep  from  12  to  20  swine,  a  cross  of  Suffolk  and 
Leicester.  During  the  summer  they  run  in  clover  pasture  and 
are  fed  with  milk  and  slops  of  the  kitchen,  and  with  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  apples.  They  are  put  up  1st  of  September,  and 
fed  regularly  with  cooked  potatoes,  pumpions,  apples,  refuse 
grain,  ground  and  soft  corn;  giving  them  sound  com  a  few 
weeks  before  killing,  which  is  done  at  about  8  months  old; 
weight  from  200  to  250  lbs.  I  keep  few  swine  during  the 
winter  except  breeding  sows. 

31 .  I  have  made  no  accurate  experiinents  showing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  potatoes  and  other  root  crops  compared  with 
Indian  com,  or  other  grain,  for  feeding  animals,  for  fiittening, 
or  for  milk. 

32.  Fruit. — I  have  two  hundred  apple  trees  of  grafted  fruit, 
approved  varieties,  (chiefly  Billy  Bond,  Fall  Orange,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Baldwin,  Seek-no-far- 
ther, Roxbury  Russet,  &c.) 

33.  I  have  seventy  fruit  trees  exclusive  of  apples,  of  whidi 
twenty-seven  are  cherry,  (varieties.  Yellow  Spanish,  Black  and 
White  Tartarian,  Oxheart,  and  May  Bigarreau;)  three  pears, 
(Virgalieu,  Seckel,  and  Harvest;)  fifteen  peach,  (varieties, 
Crawford's  Early,  Large  Red  Rareripe,  &c.;)  twelve  plums, 
(varieties,  Washington,  Egg,  Common  Blue,  and  Green  Gage;) 
five  quince,  (Orange  variety.), 

34.  My  plums  are  somewhat  affected  with  the  curculio, 
though  to  no  great  extent.  Catterpillars  attack  my  apple 
trees;  the  remedy  is  to  destroy  them  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance. 

35.  I  cultivate  my  orchard  while  the  trees  are  young,  and 
keep  the  soil  loose  and  rich;  after  the  trees  have  attained  con- 
siderable growth  I  seed  down  with  clover  and  apply  manure 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  breaking  up  the  clover  lay  every 
three  or  four  years  and  use  for  a  crop  or  two.  I  use  the  saw 
and  knife  for  pruning,  which  is  usually  performed  In  spring. 

36.  I  have  made  no  other  experiments  on  farm  operations, 
of  which  I  have  sufficient  data  to  render  accurate  or  important. 
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37.  The  number  of  my  farm  buildings  is  eight,  exclusive  of 
two  tenant  houses.  My  buildings  are  all  constructed  of  wood 
and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  repair;  dwelling,  up- 
right 34  by  34,  wing  24  by  20,  leanto  24  by  14,  generally  re- 
paired and  renovated  in  1849,  with  modern  style  and  improve- 
ments. Its  value  is  $2,500.  I  have  two  barns,  one  of  which 
is  50  by  40,  20  feet  posts,  sided  vertically,  on  a  wall  eight  feet 
high,  forming  a  basement  which  is  used  for  storing  implements, 
and  shelter  for  young  cattle  and  sheep.  The  upper  portion  is 
used  chiefly  for  grain.  Attached  to  it  are  two  sheds — one  on 
the  north  side  is  50  by  40,  18  feet  posts,  a  portion  of  which 
is  used  for  stables  and  the  remainder  for  hay.  The  other 
barn  is  50  by  20, 16  feet  posts,  the  lower  part  open  and  the 
upper  part  used  for  hay.  The  other  barn,  15  rods  east  ol 
dwelling,  is  50  by  35,  18  feet  posts,  with  basement,  used  for 
stabling  cattle,  sheep,  &c.;  the  upper  portion  for  grain.  At- 
tached on  north  side  is  shed,  50  by  22,  16  feet  posts,  lower 
part  open  shed,  upper  part  hay  loft.  My  carriage  house  and 
horse  barn,  erected  the  present  year,  51  by  24,  17  feet  posts, 
sided  vertically  with  dressed  pine  boards  and  battened,  and 
painted  with  lead,  zinc,  and  oil.  The  front  portion  on  the 
lower  floor  is  used  for  carriages,  and  in  the  rear  are  stalls  for 
horses.  The  second  story  is  used  for  hay.  The  corn  house  is 
80  by  20,  capable  of  holding  2,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear. 

38.  Fences. — I  make  my  farm  fences  of  posts  and  boards, 
and  of  rails.  I  have  in  all  1,200  rods  of  post  and  board  fence, 
and  about  650  rods  of  rail  fence.  The  board  fence  cost  about 
$1  per  rod,  and  is  in  good  condition.  Rail  fence  cost  about 
75  cents  per  rod  when  staked  and  wired.  I  have  constructed 
no  wire  fence. 

39.  Whatever  grain  or  other  farm  produce  is  sold  is  accu- 
Tately  weighed  and  measured — that  used  by  myself  is  measured. 
I  do  not  keep  a  daily  account  of  all  farm  transactions,  and 
especially  of  produce  sold,  but  occasionally  make  accurate  en- 
tries of  the  whole. 

40.  I  keep  a  farm  account,  and  can  state  the  annual  expense 
in  improving  my  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  and  can  strike 
a  balance  of  debt  and  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  prac- 
tice is  beneficial  in  introducing  close  observation  of  all  farm 
operations,  and  consequently  profitable. 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]  10 
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The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  year  commencing  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1855,  and  ending  on  the  31st  December, 
are  as  follows : 

Farm  Expenses,  1855. 

Self  eight  months  and  board,  $20, $160  00 

Man  one  year  and  board, 187  00 

Boy  nine  months  and  board,  $12.66,  114  00 

Man  thirty-four  days  and  board,  8s.,  <  34  00 

Pour  days  corn  planting,  8s., 4  00 

Three  days  hoeing,  8s., 3  00 

Man  twelve  days  and  board,  8s., 12  00 

Sixty-two  and  three  quarters  days  harvesting,  14s.,  114  81 

Nine  and  a  half  days  cutting  corn,  8s., 9  50 

Paid  for  husking  corn,*. 25  00 

Paid  for  plow, 8  00 

Paid  for  corn  cultivator, 7  50 

Paid  for  seed  drill, 80  00 

Blacksmith  bill, 40  00 

Paid  for  thrashing, , 37  00 

Board  of  extra  hands, 3  00 

Keeping  teams  for  thrashing, 6  00 

Plow  points, 4  00 

Materials  for  new  fence, 25  00 

County  taxes, 70  00 

School  taxes, 4  75 

Building  new  fence, 23  00 

Two  swing  gates,  20s., 5  00 

Pour  bushels  seed  corn,  8s., 4  00 

Ten  bushels  seed  potatoes,  6s., v.". . .  7  60 

Fifty-four  bushels  seed  winter  wheat,  15s., % . .  101  25 

Six  bushels  seed  spring  wheat,  22s., 16  50 

Thirty  bushels  seed  oats,  65c., 19  50 

Four  bushels  seed  buckwheat,  6s., 3  00 

Sixty-two  and  a  half  bushels  seed  barley,  9s., 70  31 

Half  bushel  large  clover  seed, 5  00 

Two  and  a  half  bushels  small  clover  seed,  $7, 17  50 

Three  tons  gypsum,  $3.84, , 11  52 

Four  hundred  loads  manure.  Is.  6d., 75  00 

Keeping  two  horse  teams  six  months, 240  00 

Paid  for  one  yoke  working  cattle, 175  00 

Paid  for  cutting  grass  and  grain, 15  00 

Seven  butter  firkins,  6s., 4  88 
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Hiiedgirl, 110  00 

Fopkg,  rakes,  &c., 3  00 

Erection  of  carriage  hpuse, 325  00 

Erection  of  smoke  house  and  fixtures, 2&  00 


$2,205  02 


Receipts  of  Farm,  1855. 

One  hundred  and  forty  bushels  wheat,  10s., $175  00 

Two  hundred  bushels  wheat,  14s. , 375  00 

Twenty  bushels  spring  wheat,  12s., 30  00 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-two  bushels  barley,  10s.,.  727  50 

Five  hundred  bushels  oats,  3s., 187  50 

1,050  Ibf .  butter,  20c., 210  00 

2,700  lbs.  pork,  $7.75, 207  25 

One  hundred  pounds  lard,  Is., 12  50 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  buckwheat,  4s  87  50 

Ten  sheep  sold, 35  00 

One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  wool,  2s., 28  00 

Six  yearling  calves, 106  00 

Four  hundred  bushels  potatoes,  3s., 1 50  00 

Two  hundred  barrels  apples,  6s., 1 50  00 

Eight  hundred  bushels  corn,  68., 600  00 

One  hundred  bushels  turnips,  28., 25  00 

Nine  barrels  cider,  10s., , 11  25 

Fruit,  exclusive  of  apples, 30  00 

Garden  produce, 20  00 

Forty  tons  hay,  $10, 400  00 

Straw  of  all  kinds, 50  00 

Stalk  of  twenty-four  acres  corn,  $3.50, 84  00 

Twenty  loads  stone  sold,  2s., 5  00 

Thirty-five  cords  wood,  $3.50, 122  50 

Eleven  and  three-quarters  cords  wood,  $2.25, 26  44 

Fifteen  cords  basswood,  12s., 22  50 

Span  horses  sold, ,  320  00 

Pasture  for  other  people, 100  00 

Pasture  for  sixteen  head  cattle, 115  20 

Pasture  for  six  horses,  36  00 

Pasture  for  thirty  sheep, 12  00 

Pasture  for  12  hogs, 15  00 

Jlent  of  tenant  house, 25  00 

Rent  of  four-fifth  of  acre  for  potatoes, 12  00 
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Bent  of  land  for  mint  Still, • 10  06 

Excess  of  value  of  implements  over  last  year, 50  00 

Excess  of  value  of  farm  on  account  of  erection  of 

carriage  house,  new  fence,  &c., 400  00 

Total  receipts, $4,973   14 

Deduct  expenses, 2,205  02 

In  favor  of  farm,  after  paying  for  taxes  $74.75;  his 

own  services,  $160;  making  $234.75, $2,768  12 

The  cost  of  marketing  the  aggregate  produce  of  my  farm  will 
not  exceed  two  per  cent. 

Remarks. — In  the  above  expense  account  I  have  not  charged 
for  groceries,  clothing  of  family,  &c.,  nor  have  I  credited  their 
services,  as  these  items  properly  belong  to  family  economy 
and  not  essential  to  show  the  transactions  of  the  farm.  I  esti- 
mate the  value  of  my  stock  the  same  as  last  year.  The  yield 
of  corn  is  not  indicated  by  the  item  of  corn  sold  in  the  receipts, 
375  bushels  having  been  fed  to  stock,  which  is  included  in 
other  items  of  that  account.  The  average  yield  of  corn  is 
consequently  forty-nine  bushels  per  acre.  My  crops  are  full 
one-fourth  less  this  year  on  account  of  the  wet  season.  Wheat 
was  much  injured  in  quantity  and  quality  by  wet  weather  in 
harvest.  It  sold  for  thirty-five  cents  less  per  bushel  on  that 
account.  The  present  yoiir  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  the 
production  of  a  satisfactory  farm  account  and  balance  sheet. 

JOHN  WESTPALL. 

Lyons y  January  Ist^  1856. 


James  McLallen^s  jRbrm,  Trumansburgj  Tompkins  county. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Dear  iStV;  Since  your  visit  to  my  house  with  Mr.  Morrel, 
in  July  last,  to  look  at  my  farm,  I  have,  for  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  been  so  unwell  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend 
to  any  business  of  consequence.  As  the  time  is  drawing  nigh 
that  my  report  should  be  sent  on,  I  sit  down  to  the  task. 
Owing  to  my  ill  health,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  it  as  full 
as  I  would  like. 

My  farm  contains  about  159  acres,  lying  in  the  village  of 
Trumansburg,  it  being  a  part  of  the  farm  of  my  deceased 
&ther,  John  McLallen.    I  purchased  most  of  it  of  the  heirs  at 
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different  times  since  1848.  Previous  to  that  time,  and  since, 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  this  place 
since  1823.  My  health  failing,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
confinement  in  the  store,  I  had  to  quit  it,  and  concluded  to 
try  farming,  which  would  give  me  exercise  in  the  open  air;  I 
did  so,  with  decided  benefit,  and  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
under  Providence,  it  has  been  the  means  of  prolonging  my 
life  until  this  time.  I  commenced  without  any  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  business.  At  the  time  I  did  not  expect  to 
make  it  profitable.  I  found  there  was  much  to  be  done;  a 
good  portion  of  the  farm  needed  ditching,  there  were  many 
large  oak,  pine  and  other  stumps  to  be  removed,  fences  most- 
ly worn  out,  and  requiring  to  be  made  new;  had  no  barn  to 
store  the  products  of  the  farm  in.  I  commenced  with  making 
repairs  to  fences  and  building  new,  ditching  the  fields  as  fast 
as  I  could,  removing  the  stumps  and  stones  from  my  fields, 
made  and  procured  all  the  manure  I  could  obtain,  applied 
the  leached  ashes  made  at  my  potashery,  seeded  down  to 
clover,  &c.,  and  have  subsoiled  about  forty  acres  on  the  &rm, 
and  cleared  oflF  seven  acres  of  wood  land,  and  have  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  farm  well  fenced. 

In  reviewing  the  past  I  can  discover  in  a  great  many  cases 
where  I  have  missed  it.  I  have  been  imposed  on  by  my 
workmen,  deceived  by  following  the  directions  of  writers  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  various  other  ways.  I  would 
not  speak  disparagingly  of  agricultural  papers;  I  feel  that  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  what  little  success  may  have 
attended  my  eflforts  in  this  new  branch  of  business  for  me.  I 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  farming,  as  all  other  branches 
of  business,  in  order  to  be  successful,  required  to  be  thorough- 
ly attended  to.  I  have  aimed  to  procure  the  best  implements 
for  my  men  to  work  with,  the  best  seeds  to  propagate  from, 
put  in  my  crops  in  the  best  order  and  in  good  season,  and 
find  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  a*  liberal  expenditure  on 
my  farm  in  labor,  manure,  &c.,  as  it  pays  back  a  good  interest. 
I  like  the  business,  although  I  meet  with  many  disappoint- 
ments and  perplexities  in  carrying  it  on. 

I  am  confident  my  farm  has  more  than  doubled  its  products 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  from  what  it  produced  be- 
fore I  bought  it. 

1.  SoUsj  8fc. — My  farm  contains  159  acres;  on  it  is  sixteen 
aeres  of  wood  land.    I  should  judge  there  were  thirteen  acres 
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in  roads,  swamp  and  waste  lands  along  the  creek  that  runs 
through  it. 

2.  In  answer,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  rough  map  of  the  farm 
accompanying  this.  Field  No.  1  is  a  wood  lot;  on  it  is  a 
swamp  in  which  is  marl,  from  which  there  is  a  small  stream 
running  into  the  main  creek.  No.  2  I  had  cleared  about  four 
years  ago;  clay  predominates,  some  gravelly  knolls.  No.  3, 
side  hill,  gravelly  loam;  bottom  land  clay,  muck,  &c.  No.  4, 
mostly  clay,  with  gravelly  spots  mixed  with  limestone;  in 
this  field  is  an  old  apple  orchard  of  about  sixty  trees,  mostly 
grafted.  No.  5  is  a  black  ash  swamp,  except  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  first  rate  tillable  land,  thoroughly  ditched,  soil  loam 
and  clay,  with  gravelly  spots;  a  part  of  this  field  was  planted 
to  corn  when  you  viewed  it.  No.  6,  black  loam  top,  clay  bot- 
tom, sandy  in  places.  No.  7  very  similar,  more  limestone,  lays 
higher.  No.  8,  side  hill  and  bottom  land;  side  hill  gravelly, 
clay  bottom;  flat  muck  and  made  lands  from  wash  of  hills, 
clay  bottom,  soil  filled  with  limestone,  gravel  and  small  stones; 
most  excellent  land  to  produce.  No.  9,  loam,  clay  bottom, 
some  places  gravelly,  interspersed  with  limestones.  Lime- 
stone abounds  in  all  the  fields  on  the  farm.  Scattered  over 
the  farm  were  many  large  granite  holders,  some  of  sand,  lime- 
stones worn  smooth;  along  the  creek  most  excellent  building 
stone,  dark  blue;  also  fire  stone  and  soft  shale,  that  dissolves 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  creek,  between  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  I  have  found  stone  coal  in  small  quantity.  Marl  in 
my  swamps. 

3.  Of  clay  soil,  my  practice  has  been  to  seed  down  with  red 
clover  after  wheat,  oats,  or  barley;  first  year  mow  for  hay,  ap- 
plying in  the  spring  one  bushel  plaster  per  acre;  second  year, 
pasture  and  take  off  a  crop  of  clover  seed,  (use  no  plaster  if  I 
save  seed,  if  not,  sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre;)  third  year,  pais- 
ture  and  plaster;  fourtji  year,  plow  and  plant  to  corn,  apply- 
ing fifty  loads  ofSnanure  and  leached  ashes,  (about  one  of  ashes 
to  five  of  manure;)  sixth  year,  sow  to  oats  or  barley,  as  the 
soil  fits  best.  As  soon  after  harvest  as  I  can  haul  on  the  ma- 
nure made  previous  year,  plow  under  about  seven  inches  deep. 
When  the  manure  is  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  plow  from  nine 
to  ten  inches  deep,  drag  and  drill  in  two  bushels  wheat  to  the 
acre;  sow  on  six  quarts  of  timothy  seed  to  the  acre  and  roll 
the  ground.  The  following  spring  sow  eight  quarts  clover 
seed  to  the  acre  and  one  bushel  plaster.     Formerly  I  did  not 
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put  on  as  much  grass  seed.  The  quantity  above  named  I  find 
from  my  experience  to  be  about  right.  On  my  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils,  top  dress  with  composted  manure  and  plow 
light. 

4.  Plow  on  heavy  clay  soil  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and 
subsoil  if  I  can;  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  six  inches.  I  find 
on  these  soils,  deep  plowing  permits  the  manure  to  waste  mor§ 
on  that  and  subsequent  crops.  I  have  subsoiled  of  my  clay 
bottoms,  in  all,  about  forty  acres;  have  found  it  greatly  im- 
proved the  crops,  particularly  grass;  they  succeed  better  on 
the  wet,  and  stand  the  drouth  much  better  by  so  doing. 

5.  Have  found  that  shallow  plowing  on  clay  lands,  the  crops 
were  not  as  good  as  deep  plowing.  On  sandy  gravelly  lands, 
light  plowing  the  best. 

6.  I  have  subsoiled  field  No.  6,  parts  of  Nos.  4  and  8,  in  all, 
forty  acres.  Am  well  pleased  with  its  eflects — loosening  the 
soil  to  a  greater  depth,  permitting  the  air  and  moisture  to  pene- 
trate deeper  in  times  of  drouth,  and  the  excess  of  moisture 
to  more  readily  pass  off.  I  have  drained  fields  Nos.  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  and  9.  In  field  No.  6  I  had  187  rods  of  ditch  put,  in 
summer  of  1850,  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  Previously 
to  my  owning  it  there  may  have  been  150  rods  put  in.  I 
ditched  out  the  comer  (about  an  acre)  last  spring  and  planted 
beans.  I  have  stone  hauled,  and  intend  to  put  in  this  winter 
and  next  spring  150  rods  more  in  same  field.  Since  ditching 
this  field  I  have  had  two  crops  of  wheat  in  succession,  yielding 
over  twenty  bushels  per  acre  both  crops,  thirty-five  tons  of 
hay  the  dry  season,  pastured  one  season  and  took  off  a  crop  of 
elover  seed;  th^  last  summer  planted  corn  arid  had  a  fair  crop, 
quantity  I  have  not  ascertained,  having,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued wet  weather  in  the  fall,  hauled  to  my  barn  and  sheds 
what  we  could  stow  in  them.  Since  which  time,  the  weather 
being  pleasant,  have  been  engaged  in  putting  in  seventy-five 
rods  of  ditch,  filled  with  cobble-stones,  and  covered  with  gravel 
in  the  walks  around  my  nursery  and  green-house. 

7.  Trees  J  fyc, — I  give  you  the  common  names,  viz.:  White, 
red,  and  black  oaks,  sugar  and  soft  maple,  pine,  hemlock,  white 
and  black  swamp  ash,  whitewood,  chesnut,  hickory,  butternut, 
cucumber,  buttonwood,  ironwood,  red  and  white  beach,  wild 
cherry,  dogwood,  wild  plum,  crab  apple,  white,  slippery,  and 
swamp  elm,  black  walnut,  some  old  Indian  apple  trees  still  re 
maining,  that  were  bearing  trees  when  the  country  first  settled. 
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Plants  and  Weeds,  tfc. — ^Burdock,  yellow  dock,  bull  and 
Canada  thistles,  mandrakes,  mnllens,  skunks'  cabbage,  smart 
weed,  spice  bush,  sweet  and  black  elder,  poke  root,  blackberry, 
thimble  berry,  black  raspberry,  spikenard,  and  probably  many 
others  that  do  not  now  occur  to  me. 

8.  Manures. — ^Fifty  loads  per  acre;  I  stack  my  wheat  straw 
.in  my  barn  yard;  put  my  oats  and  barley  straw  in  my  barn  to 
be  fed  out  to  my  stock  as  needed,  my  cattle  haying  access  to 
my  straw  stack;  in  winter  haul  into  my  barn  yard  from  the 
swales  as  much  muck  as  I  think  necessary  and  spread  over 
the  yard;  in  the  spring  pile  the  whole  either  in  my  yard  or 
haul  to  the  field  and  pile  where  I  wish  to  use  it  in  the  fall; 
procure  all  the  dead  horses,  cows,  &c.,  I  can,  put  them  near  the 
top  of  the  heap  and  cover  with  a  few  loads  of  horse  manure, 
by  Ml  there  will  be  nothing  but  the  bones  to  be  seen,  and  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 

9.  I  do  not  sell  any  hay  straw  or  com  stalks  from  the  farm; 
keep  sufficient  stock  to  eat  all  I  raise,  and  in  addition  purchase 
several  tons  of  hay  annually;  I  furnish  straw  to  the  two  tav- 
ern keepers  in  our  place  for  bedding  for  their  stables  and  have 
what  manure  they  make;  purchase  all  I  can,  paying  fifty  cents 
per  load  for  what  I  can  draw  on  a  two  horse  wagon;  I  hauled 
out  last  year  about  1,000  loads  from  the  mill  pond  in  our  vil- 
lage, deposite  of  leaves,  &c.,  a  part  of  which  I  applied  on  the 
gravelly  portions  of  my  wheat  grounds,  and  on  the  knolls  in 
field  No.  7,  where  I  sowed  oats  and  barley  last  spring;  could 
very  plainly  see  the  difference  where  it  was  applied.  There  is 
one  objection  to  using  it  directly  from  the  ponds,  on  account 
of  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  in  it;  I  think  it  is  the  better 
way  to  compost  it  with  other  manures  one  year  before  apply- 
ing it  to  the  land.  I  have  an  ashery  from  which  I  get  about 
2,000  bushels  of  leached  ashes  yearly,  which  I  apply  on  the 
gravelly  portions  of  my  land  in  compost  heaps,  for  corn,  &c. ;  I 
consider  them  very  valuable;  I  have  also  applied  them  as  top 
dressing  on  my  meadows  with  great  benefit;  collect  all  the  old 
bones,  boots,  shoes,  chip  manure  and  other  rubbish  I  can;  haul 
from  the  swales  into  my  barn  yards,  leaf  mold  from  the  woods, 
&c.;  have  a  slaughter  house  in  my  barn  yard,  which  adds  con- 
siderable to  the  pile  and  affords  good  living  for  several  hogs. 
My  manure  is  not  kept  under  cover;  should  much  prefer  to, 
and  intend  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  make  and  apply  1,000 
loads  or  more  to  my  farm  and  nursery  annually. 

10.  Compost  most  of  my  manure  before  applying  it. 
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•  •  •  • 

11.  I  can  increase  my  manure;  I  keep  several  hands  em- 
ployed the  year  round;  m  the  winter  and  other  odd  spells 
haul  from  my  swamps  into  my  yards  and  compost  heaps, 
adding  leached  ashes,  refuse,  lime,  &c.,  giving  employment  to 
my  men  and  teams  when  they  could  do  but  little  else  to  advan- 
tage on  the  farm. 

12.  I  have  used  lime  to  some  extent;  use  plaster,  one  bushel 
per  acre  on  my  pastures  and  meadows;  never  sow  it  when  the 
grass  is  wet;  if  I  design  to  save  clover  seed  do  not  use  plaster; 
I  nse  a  mixture  of  plaster,  lime  and  leached  ashes  on  my  com 
crop,  a  handful  to  each  hill  at  planting,  and  another  after  first 
hoeing;  find  it  highly  beneficial,  to  the  crop;  I  used  several 
barrels  of  salt  on  field  No.  6,  after  it  was  ditched;  did  not 
perceive  it  paid  expenses;  have  not  used  any  since.  I  top 
dress  my  wheat  with  leached  ashes  on  the  dry  clay  portions  of 
the  field,  and  manure  on  the  wet. 

13.  Tillage  crops. — ^About  180  acres  the  last  season,  viz: 
23  acres  to  corn,  13  acres  to  oats,  5  acres  to  barley,  16  acres  to 
meadow,  1  acre  to  white  beans,  28  acres  to  pasture,  4  acres  to 
potatoes,  peas^  roots,  &c.,  20  acres  to  nursery,  £0  acres  to  wheat, 
16  acres  to  wood,  13  acres  in  roads,  swamps  and  waste  lands 
along  the  creek  that  runs  through  my  farm. 

14.  Seed.-FoT  wheat  drilled  in  2  bushels,  broadcast  2^  bushels; 
oats  drilled  in  3  bushels,  broadcast  3  bushels;  barley  drilled 
in  3  bushels,  broadcast  3  bushels;  peas  drilled  in  4  bushels, 
broadcast  4  bushels;  beans  drilled  in  30  quarts  small,  1^ 
tMishel  large  kind.  Sow  wheat  firom  1st  to  20th  Sept.;  rye 
same;  barley  and  oats  from  20th  April  to  1st  May;  peas  as 
early  as  I  can — ^have  sown  them  late  in  the  fall  and  they 
did  well.  Plant  beans  from  20th  May  to  1st  June;  corn  firom 
8th  to  15th  May. 

Insects. — In  wheat,  the  Wheat  midge  and  Hessian  fly;  know 
of  no  remedy;  think  early  sowing  the  best.  In  corn,  the  grub 
or  cut  worm;  only  remedy  is  to  catch  and  kill  them;  they 
were  unusually  destructive  last  spring. 

I  have  not  made  any  estimate  as  to  value  of  fertilizing 
matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  wheat;  shomld  think 
the  loss  to  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount 
applied  to  the  soil. 

Cultivation  of  Wheat — ^Usually  sow  after  oats  or  barley;  plow 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  follow  with  wheel  cultivator,  drag 
and  drill  in  two  bushels  seed  per  acre ;  sow  on  six  quarts  timothy 
seed  per  acre;  roll  the  ground;  next  spring  sow  eight  quarts 
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clover  seed  and  one  bushel  plaster  per  acre;  out  with  reaper; 
yield  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  bushels  per  acre. 

Com. — Plow  clover  lay  of  three  years,  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep,  use  the  wheel  cultivator  and  drag  until  the  soil  is  made 
fine  and  mellow;  mark  out  with  marker  three  feet  three  inches 
apart,  both  ways,  drop  a  handful  of  mixed  lime,  ashes  and  plas- 
ter in  each  hill  before  planting.  As  soon  after  the  corn  comes 
up  so  that  we  can  see  the  rows,  go  through  with  the  cultivator 
twice  in  a  row  each  way;  do  this  again,  then  hoe,  applying 
another  handful  of  ashes  and  plaster  to  each  hill;  after  this  go 
through  once  more  with  a  shovel  plow  once  each  way.  When 
ripe  cut  and  put  in  stouts  of  twenty-five  hills  each;  husk,  sort- 
ing the  soft  from  the  sound  corn  when  husking;  save  my  cobs 
to  burn  in  my  cook  stove.  Average  yield  100  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre. 

Oats  and  Barley. -r-Mter  corn  plow  early  in  the  spring,  drag 
and  sow  three  bushels  seed  broad  cast  in  preference  to  drilling. 
Cut  with  cradle,  scythe  and  reaper,  as  suits  best.  Average 
yield  of  oats  per  acre,  sixty  bushels;  average  yield  of  barley 
per  acre,  forty-five  bushels  this  year,  thirty-two  bushels  last  year. 

Manures. — For  wheat  composted  manure;  seldom  apply  any 
in  its  long  or  green  state;  usually  spread  manure  and  plow  in; 
top  dress  and  drag  in  occasionally. 

16.  Manure  for  wheat  on  clay  soil  six  inches  deep;  muck  soil 
same;  sandy  soil,  top  dress  and  drag  in;  oats  and  barley  same. 

17.  Potatoes. — Heretofore  they  have  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  rot;  suffered  less  last  year  and  but  trifling  this  year.  Have 
not  discovered  the  cause,  or  found  al  sure  remedy.  For  the 
two  last  years  I  have  applied  a  mixture  of  ashes,  lime  and 
plaster  in  the  hill  before  planting,  and  sowed  dry  ashes  on  the 
vines  at  different  times.     My  crops  have  been  injured  but  little. 

18.  Grass  Landsy  fyc. — Timothy  and  clover  about  equal  quan- 
tities, mixed;  sow  six  quarts  timothy  in  fall,  and  eight  quarts 
clover  the  following  spring,  about  the  10th  of  April.  Kinds 
of  grass  cultivated:  mostly  timothy  and  clover,  some  red  top; 
white  clover  for  pasture. 

19.  Mowed  about  16  acres  the  past  season.   Yield,  first  crop, 
as  weighed  on  Fairbanks'  hay  scale,  28  tons  1032  lbs. 
Second  crop, 8     "     1500    " 


37    "     .532    " 
Also  saved  clover  seed  from  six  acres,  not  yet  thrashed. 
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Commence  cutting  my  grass  from  1st  to  4th  July.  Mow  and 
leave  in  swath  one  or  two  days,  as  weather  permits.  Rake  up 
with  horse  rake  and  put  in  moderate  sized  cocks.  Stand  in 
cocks  one  or  two  days;  open  A.  M.,  haul  in  P.  M. 

20.  There  is  no  mowing  land  unsuited  for  the  plow. 

21.  I  have  not  practised  irrigation. 

22.  I  have  about  eighteen  acres,  field  No.  6,  reclaimed 
by  ditching.  In  field  No.  5,  is  a  black  ash  swamp.  I  have 
had  the  timber  cut  off,  put  an  open  ditch  through  it,  which 
has  drained  it,  so  that  I  get  a  good  yield  of  early  pasture.  My 
design  is  to  thoroughly  ditch  it,  and  I  think  I  can  make  it  as 
valuable  as  any  part  of  my  farm.  It  will  afford  me  a  large 
quantity  of  muck  to  haul  out  to  my  compost  heaps. 

Since  ditching  No.  6  I  have  had  two  crops  of  wheat  in  suo- 
eession,  yielding,  first  crop,  twenty-five  bushels,  and  second 
crop  over  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Seeded  to  clover;  cut 
thirty-five  tons  of  hay  on  eighteen  acres.  Pastured  one  year, 
and  good  crop  clover  seed.  Planted  to  corn  last  spring; 
amount  of  crop  not  ascertained,  as  a  part  is  in  my  barn  and 
sheds  unthrashed. 

23.  Weeds. — Canada  thistles  most  troublesome.  Summer  fal- 
lowing most  effectual  way  to  exterminate  them.  I  have  destroyed 
a  number  of  patches  by  letting  them  grow  till  after  blossoming; 
cut  them,  and  keep  the  tops  cut  off  and  they  will  die. 

24.  Domestic  Animals. — One  yoke  working  oxen,  one  yoke 
fatting  oxen,  three  three  year  old  steers  fatting,  five  cows,  one 
two  year  old  heifer,  seven  yearlings,  three  spring  calves,  one 
Durham  bull,  one  span  team  horses  (large,  heavy  and  stout), 
one  French  Canadian  stud  (large,  heavy  and  stout);  use  him 
before  one  horse  cart;  for  many  purposes  he  will  do  as  much 
as  a  span  of  horses  and  wagon;  he  makes  a  profitable  team  for 
me.  One  pony,  ten  hogs  (seven  fatting,  three  to  keep  over), 
sixty-five  sheep  until  last  fall;  sold  them  at  $2  per  head;  na- 
tive sheep;  flock  had  been  on  the  farm  six  or  eight  years. 

25.  Have  not  made  experiments  as  to  the  value  of  different 
breeds  of  cattle. 

26-  In  winter  keep  my  cows  under  shed  or  stable,  chained 
to  stanchions  before  the  feeding  place.  Feed  on  corn  stalks 
and  hay,  with  pumpions,  carrots,  or  slops  of  bran  daily. 

Young  cattle  run  to  straw  stack  in  barn  yard ;  foddered  with 
corn  stalks,  chaff-  of  my  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  which  I  have 
put  under  shed  at  thiBshing  time.     I  have  running  water  in 
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my  barn  yards^  brought  in  pipes  from  side  hill  back  of  my 
barn.  My  oxen  I  keep  in  stalls  under  open  shed;  feed  on 
stalks  and  hay,  with  four  quarts  each  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
daily. 

27.  Butter  and  Cheese. — I  do  not  make  any  cheese.  I  am 
not  able  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  quantity  of  butter 
made,  having  a  large  family  and  a  number  of  workmen  to  sup- 
ply; am  also  supplying  milk  to  several  families  daily  by  the 
quart.     I  aim  to  keep  the  best  cows  I  can  procure. 

We  pursue  the  ordinary  mode  of  making  butter.  Milk 
strained  into  six  and  eight  quart  tin  pans;  stands  until  milk 
sours;  skim  cream,  put  into  tin  cans  remains  until  sour; 
churned  in  common  dash  churn;  butter  thoroughly  freed  from 
the  buttermilk  by  working  with  the  ladle;  mixture  of  fine 
table  salt  and  powdered  loaf  sugar  added,  and  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  butter;  do  not  wash  the  butter;  pack  in  stone 
jars  and  it  will  keep  good  and  sweet  for  a  year  or  more. 

28.  Sheep, — I  have  usually  kept  about  sixty,  native  breed, 
mostly  ewes.  Average  yield  of  fleece  3^  lbs. ;  sold  for  34  cents 
per  lb.  Raised  about  twenty-five  lambs  yearly.  Sold  oflF  my 
whole  flock  last  fall  at  $2  per  head. 

29.  I  kept  my  sheep  in  open  yard  back  of  my  shed,  separate 
from  my  cattle,  in  which  is  running  water  brought  from  springs 
in  the  bank.  They  could  go  under  a  part  of  the  shed  for  shelter 
when  they  choose.  Fed  them  last  winter  on  cut  stalks,  straw 
and  hay  mixed,  with  tha  addition  of  refuse  beans,  oats  and  corn 
daily.  During  the  winter  hauled  hemlock  boughs  and  gave 
them  to  eat.  Kept  salt  in  troughs,  so  that  they  could  supply 
themselves  when  they  chose.  Annual  average  loss  I  should 
judge  to  have  been  one  in  twenty.  I  have  not  kept  any  fine 
wool  sheep. 

30.  Swine. — I  keep  one  breeding  sow,  Suffolk  breed;  aim  to 
have  her  drop  her  pigs  about  the  1st  of  April;  feed  the  pigs 
well;  fatten  in  fall  and  butcher  at  nine  months  old;  weigh 
from  200  to  300  lbs.  One  of  my  last  spring  pigs,  butchered  a 
few  days  since,  weighed,  dressed,  320  lbs.  Feed  on  soft  and 
hard  corn,  slops  from  house,  &c. 

31.  I  have  not  made  any  experiments  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  food. 

In  nine  hogs,  butchered  January,  1854,  the  average  shrink- 
age in  dressing,  from  live  weight,  was  35  lbs. 
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Another  lot,  three  hogs,  live  weight, 1,050  lbs. 

When  dressed, 856 

Shrinkage, 64 

Another  lot  of  two,  one  hog,  live  weight, 520 

When  dressed, •. 422i 

Shrinkage, 97J 

One  hog,  live  weight, 230 

When  dressed, 190 

Shrinkage, 40 

32/  Fruit. — Have  sixty  apple  trees  in  bearing,  mostly  grafted, 
chiefly  Tompkins  County  King,  R.  I.  Greenings,  Esopus  Spit- 
zenborgs  and  Yellow  Bellflowers.  Set  out  100  apple  trees  last 
spring  of  above  varieties  and  Red  Canada,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Talman's  Sweet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Jonathan,  Swaar,  Wagner,  &c. 

One  hundred  pear  trees,  fifty  varieties — ^Bartlett,  White  Doy- 
enne and  Seckel,  among  the  best. 

One  hundred  peach  trees — George  4th,  Morris  White,  Red 
Bareripe,  Early  Crawford,  among  the  best. 

Cherries. — ^Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  May  Duke,  Downton,  Tel- 
low  Spanish,  Napoleon  Bigareau,  &c. 

Quinces. — ^About  half  dozen  trees  left;  most  of  my  trees  died 
last  spring;  the  borers  are  very  troublesome  in  them. 

Plums. — I  have  but  three  or  four  plum  trees.  The  black  knot 
and  curculio  have  been  so  destructive  we  dare  not  attempt  to 
raise  them.  The  black  knot  is  not  as  bad  as  formerly,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  cultivate  th^m  more. 

Grapes. — ^Isabella  and  Catawba;  the  latter  does  not  always 
ripen  with  us. 

34.  Insects  most  troublesome  are  the  borer,  in  the  apple, 
quince  and  peach  trees,  and  the  orchard  •catterpillar,  curculio  in 
plums.  I  find  no  remedy  for  the  borer  only  to  examine  the 
trees  yearly,  dig  out  the  borers  or  kill  them  with  a  pointed 
mre. 

35.  My  old  orchard  is  in  grass,  which  I  plow  with  the  rest 
of  the  field  in  the  regular  rotation  of  crops,  applying  manure 
and  refuse  lime  to  the  trees. 
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For  mj  orchard  set  last  spring,  I  covered  the  ground  at  the  rate 
of  over  one  hundred  loads  of  compost  manure,  muck  from  swales, 
and  leached  ashes,  per  acre;  plowed  as  deep  as  I  could  with 
common  plow,  followed  with  subsoil  plow;  dragged  and  rolled 
the  ground;  set  the  trees  about  forty  feet  apart;  between  the 
orchard  rows  set  out  young  appletrees;  root  grafted  last  winter 
for  nursery  purposes. 

36.  My  experience  in  soaking  my  seed  com  has  induced  me 
to  abandon  the  practice. 

37.  Fencesy  Buildings^  fyc. — ^I  have  a  grain  bam  34x50  feet, 
built  against  north  side  of  hill;  stone  wall  three  feet  thick  and 
eight  feet  high,  next  to  bank;  drive  into  bam  on  north  side; 
thrashing  floor  17x50  feet;  from  south  end  of  thrashing  floor  to 
the  ground  ten  feet;  four  bays  on  west  side  of  the  bam  12x50 
feet;  heigh th  of  posts  from  thrashing  floor  to  plates  sixteen  feet, 
from  bottom  of  bays  twenty-five  feet;  under  the  thrashing  floor 
open  to  the  south  is  shed  17x50  feet;  from  south  end  of  thrash- 
ing floor  to  the  ground  ten  feet,  making  it  very  convenient  and 
a  great  saving  of  labor  in  stacking  the  straw  and  in  storing  the 
chaff  underneath  the  shed. 

Adjoining  this  barn,  on  the  west,  on  the  same  level,  I  moved 
another  barn  30x20  feet;  wall  on  back  side,  continued  same 
height  as  the  other  barn;  occupy  the  floor  of  this  barn  for  stor- 
ing thrashing  machine,  fanning  mill,  plows,  reaper,  drill,  &c.; 
underneath  this  barn  is  h(^  pen,  place  to  put  their  feed  in  and 
lock  up;  another  pen  in  which  I  can  put  my  spring  calves, 
sheep  or  any  thing  else  I  may  wish  to  keep  separate  from  my 
other  stock;  have  running  water  under  this  barn,  brought  in 
pipes  from  hill  in  rear  of  the  barn,  through  the  wall  into  a  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  conveyed  in  lead  pipe  into  penstock  and 
trough  under  the  south-west  corner  of  my  large  barn;  so  if  I 
wish  to  divide  my  yards  at  any  time,  there  will  be  water  in 
each  yard  that  the  stock  can  have  access  to  at  all  times. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  latter  barn  and  adjoining  it,  the  stone 
wall  continued  same  height  as  the  other,  I  have  a  shed  seventy- 
nine  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide;  posts  seventeen  feet 
high;  open  shed  ten  feet  high  under  the  whole,  in  which  I 
have  stalls  made  for  the  stock  I  may  wish  to  put  in,  with  a 
passage  eight  feet  wide  next  the  wall  and  in  front  of  the  feed- 
ing place,  so  that  I  can  go  under  cover  to  feed  my  stock  from 
my  large  bam  the  whole  length  of  the  shed.     At  the  south- 
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west  end  of  the  shed  I  haye  a  yard  fenced  off  in  which  the  water 
from  the  bank  is  conducted;  in  this  yard  I  keep  my  sheep; 
they  can  pass  from  this  yard  through  a  door  in  the  end  of  the 
shed  for  shelter  when  they  choose. 

I  have  near  my  dwelling  house  a  horse  barn  and  carriage 
house,  24x44  feet,  to  which  is  attached  a  shed  for  my  cows, 
about  14x40  feet. 

I  have  a  corn  house  about  16x24  feet;  (also  a  hen  house  and 
yard,  which  is  a  poor  investment) ;  also  have  a  brick  smoke 
and  ash  house  about  8x10  feet  square. 

I  have  a  capacious  and  comfortable  dwelling  house  well  fur- 
nished and  painted;  cellar  under  the  whole. 

38.  Fences. — I  have  forty  rods  of  stone  wall,  two  feet  high 
above  ground;  posts  set  into  the  wall  and  two  boards  nailed  to 
posts;  the  earth  banked  up  each  side  of  the  wall;  stones  gath- 
ered from  the  field. 

The  residue  of  my  fences  consist  of  post  and  board  fence, 
four  boards  high,  cap  one  and  a  half  inches  thick — furrow 
&rown  up  on  each  side  of  fence  to  bottom  board;  and  of  similar 
fence  without  caps;  and  of  rail  fence  eight  to  nine  rails  high 
with  stakes  and  wired;  and  of  similar  fence  without  stakes. 

I  have  not  constructed  any  wire  fence;  I  prefer  stake  and 
wired  fence,  taking  cost  and  every  thing  into  consideration.  I 
estimate  one  rod  of  rail  fence  sixteen  rails  to  the  rod : 

Black  ash  worth, ^.     48  cts. 

Stakes  and  wire, 8    " 

Laying,  staking  and  wiring, 4   '^ 

Cost  per  rod, 60  cts. 

Post  and  board  fence  costs  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  rod. 

39.  Since  April,  1848, 1  have  kept  a  regular  account  each 
night  of  what  each  man  in  my  employ  did  through  the  day. 
Can  by  referring  to  my  daily  record,  tell  the  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  on  each  crop.  Owning  a  pair  of  Fairbanks'  patent 
iron  hay  scales,  I  weigh  each  load  of  hay  as  drawn  in.  Mea- 
sure and  weigh  all  my  grains  when  thrashed. 

40.  I  keep  regular  farm  accounts. 

41.  I  have  partially  made  out  the  expenses  of  all  my  sum- 
mer crops  and  the  receipts  for  past  year.  Not  having  husked 
all  my  com,  thrashed  clover  seed,  beans,  rye,  &c.,  I  am  unable 
to  complete  it. 
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42.  Living  in  the  village  where  there  is  a  market  for  all  I 
can  raise,  the  cost  is  trifling.  We  have  two  miles  land  carrii^ 
to  the  lake,  where  our  produce  is  shipped  to  market. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  McLALLEN. 
January^  1856. 

Crops  of  James  McLallen,  raised  1855. 
[We  give  a  portion  of  the  account  book  of  Mr.  McLallen, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  he  ke^ps  the  records  of  his  fiu*m 
expenses,  and  the  returns  from  his  various  farm  operations.] 

Dr. 
Two  acres  of  rye 

Two  and  a  half  days'  plowing,  16s., • . . .  •       |5  00 

One  day's  dragging, 2  00 

Tour  bushels  seed,  8s., 4  00 

Drilling  in,. 1  00 

Three  days'  cutting  and  putting  up,  10,s., 3  76 

One  day's  hauling, 2  00 

Not  thrashed,  say • . .         2  00 

Interest  on  two  acres  land  at  ^60, 8  40 


^28  15 
Balance  carried  down, 19  35 


^47  50 


Cr. 
By  thirty  bushels  of  rye,  by  estimate  of  my  farmer, 

(not  yet  thrashed,)  10s., $37  50 

By  straw,  (worth  to  me  for  nursery  purposes,  tying 

up  trees,  &c.,) 10  00 


|47  50 
By  balance  brought  down, '.     $19  35 

Dr. 

Expense  of  one  acre  of  white  beans. 

One  and  a  half  days'  plowing,  16s., $3  00 

Quarter  day  with  wheel  cultivator, 60 

Four  and  a  quarter  days'  planting,  8s., 4  25 
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Seven  days' pullliig,  8s., |7  00 

Three  days'  tkrashing  and  ekaning,  Ss., .« . .  3  00 

Two  bushels  seed,  10s,, .    2  50 

Interest  on  one  acre  of  land,  tlOO  per  aoie, 7  OQ 


«27  25 
Balance  carried. down, •. «» ^10  75 


^38  00 


_ Cr. 

Haye  thrashed  about  half  of  the  crop,  which  yielded 
fourteen  and  a  half  bushels;  other  half,  say  four- 
teen and  a  half  bushels  :  twenty  nine  bush.,  10s.,.     ^36  25 

Fodder  of  same,  worth, 1  75 


|38  00 


Balance  brought  down....... $10  75 

P.  S. — ^I  credit  t}ie  beans  at  10s.  per  bushel^  hope  to  get 
more. 

C(n^  crop^  twenty-two  acres.  Dr, 

Fourteen  days'  plowing  with  horse  learn,  16s., $28  00 

Twelve  days'  plowing  with  ox  team,  12s.,. .........  18  00 

Four  days'  dragging  with  ox  team,  12s., . . . ^•.... . ...  <  00 

Thirty-four  and  a  half  days'  cultivating,  one  horse 

and  man,  10s., 43  12 

Pour  and  a  quarter  days'  shovel  plow,  10s., 5  31 

Three  and  a  half  days'  marking  out,  10s., 4  38 

One  day's  shelling  and  procuring  seed,. 1  00 

Ten  and  a  quarter  days'  planting,  8s., ....;:..  10  25 

Two  and  three-quarters  days'   wheel  cultivator  and 

oxen,  128., 4  18 

Twenty-six  days'  hoeing,  8s., 26  00 

Two  and  a  half  days'  ashing  and  plastering,  8s.,. ...  2  50 

Twenty-five  days'  cutting  up,  8$.,  /........ 25  00 

One  hundred  and  one  and  a  quarter  days'  husking, 

to  18th  December,  8s., 101  25 

Eighteen  and  three-quarters  days'  with  oxen  and  man 

hauling  in  unhusked  corn  and  stalks,  12s., 28  12 

Fourdays' do.  horse  team^  16s., ..;.. *.....  8  00 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]         11 
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Twenty-four  and  three  quarters  days'  of  men  to  help 

load  and  unload  and  mow  away  corn  and  stalks,  8s.,  |24  75 

Three  and  a  half  bushels  seed  corn,  8s., 3  50 

Interest  on  twentv-two  acres,  |100  per  acre, 154  00 

$493  31 
Deduct,  reckon'g  the  labor  at  70c.  per  day,  the  actual 

cost  to  me,  on  190|  days,  30c., 57  22 

$436  09 
Balance  carried  down, 440  26 


$876  35 


Jan.  8, 1856. — ^I  have  had  husked  and  put  up  of        Or. 
sound  corn,  1,154  bushels  of  ears;  of  soft  corn,  479  do. 
My  head  &rmer  estimates  there  is  at  least  400  bush, 
of  ears  more  to  husk. 

Recapitulation. 

Now  husked, 1 ,1 54  bushels  sound  ears. 

To  husk,  say 300  " 

1,454  bushels,  40c., $581  60 

Nbw  husked, 479  bushels  soft  corn. 

To  husk,  say 100  " 


579  bushels,  25c., 144  75 

A  good  share  of  this  was  sound.  As  I  was  feeding 
several  cattle  and  hogs,  we  did  not  put  as  much  as 
we  might  have  done  with  the  aound  corn. 

Torty-four  tons  stalks,  $2.50., 110  00 

Say  forty  loads  pumpkins,  (I  can't  tell  the  exact 
quantity;  my  horse  team  drawed  one  and  a  half 
days,  and  my  ox  team  nine  and  a  half  days,  after 
hauling  each  morning  a  load  of  ditch  stone  from 
my  other  farm,)   40  00 


$876  35 


Balance  brought  down,. » $440  26 
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P.  S. — Sixty  lbs.  shelled  corn  will  make  fifty-seven  lbs. 
sifted  meal,  costing  7c.  for  grinding.  If  sixty  lbs.  shelled 
corn  is  worth  750.,  and  cost  of  grinding  7c.,  in  all  82c.,  and 
it  makes  fifty-seven  lbs.  meal,  at  14s.  per  100  lbs.,  it  makes 
the  shelled  com  worth  $1  for  sixty  lbs.  Meal  is  now  selling 
for  14s.  to  16s.  per  100  lbs. 
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The  method  of  making  out. his  statement,  adopted  by  Mr. 
McLallen,  is  peculiar,  and  though  interesting  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  in  respect  to  the  general  results,  as  it  would  be  if  made 
out  in  the  mode  usually  adopted. 

It  will  be  seen  on  examination  that  he  opens  an  account  with 
the  field  wliich  he  cultivates,  charging  against  it  all  the  labor, 
seed,  &c.,  toge&er  with  interest  upon  the  value  of  each  field 
so  cultivated,  and  his  grand  result  is  reached  by  adding  to- 
gether the  profits  of  the  several  fields. 

There  are  other  expenses  which  must  arise  that  cannot  be 
charged  in  this  account,  as,  for  instance,  the  wages  and  board 
ct  men  in  bad  weather,  or  whilst  occupied  on  such  work  about 
the  fiirm  as  repairing  fences,  &c*  Neither  is  any  charge  made 
for  blacksmith  work,  wear  of  implements,  &c.  • 

The  accounts  of  Mr.  McLallen,  as  a  specimen  of  order  and 
accuracy,  are  entitled  to  attention,  and  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  to  those  intelligent  farmers  who  would  ascertain  by  ac- 
tual experiment  the  relative  profit  of  the  various  crops  raised. 
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Wm.  M.  Holmes^  Farm^  Greenwich^  Washington  county. 
The  farm  which  I  offer  for  your  consideration  lies  in  the 
town  of  Greenwich,  Washington  county,  New- York.  Forty- 
three  acres  were  added  to  the  farm  the  1st  of  April,  1854,  and 
sixty-three  acres  were  added  to  the  farm  the  Ist  of  April,  1853, 
the  remainder  has  been  owned  by  my  father  about  sixteen 
years. 

1.  Soils. — ^The  farm  contains  about  185  acres.  There  are 
fourteen  acres  wood,  about  four  acres  rocks,  and  two  acres 
muck  swamp. 

2.  The  soil  is  a  loam,  varying  from  sandy  to  gravelly,  and  a 
few  acres  clay.  The  subsoil  is  mostly  clay.  There  is  no  lime- 
stone in  it.     Our  rocks  are  black  slate. 

3.  The  only  way  we  have  improved  our  different  soils  is  by 
using  a  made  manure,  and  not  keeping  up  to  grain  too  long, 
and  taking  care  that  they  are  not  fed  too  close  when  in  pasture. 
All  the  clay  soil  we  have  has  been  in  our  possession  only  two 
years,  and  has  been  in  pasture.  I  think  the  sandy  and  gravel- 
ly soils  pay  best  for  manuring  with  barn  yard  manure,  com- 
posted with  muck. 

4.  We  plow  from  six  to  eleven  inches.  We  use  three-horse 
teams,  as  we  always  have  colts  on  hand,  and  let  the  plow  go  in 
as  deep  as  it  will.  We  used  to  plow  only  five  or  six  inches 
deep;  we  now  turn  up  what  some  folks  call  dead  soil,  but  It 
proves  to  be  just  as  much  alive  as  that  on  the  surface.  One 
field  we  took  possession  of  in  1854  had  been  up  four  years 
with  corn,  oats  and  flax.  We  plowed  it  three  inches,  on  an 
average,  deeper  than  it  was  ever  plowed  before,  and  seeded  it 
down  with  oats  without  any  manure,  as  it  was  far  from  the 
bams,  and  the  oats  and  seeding  turned  out  very  much  beyond 
our  expecfation.  I  think  the  deep  plowing  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  I  think  to  turn  up  new  soil  in  the  fall,  and  let 
it  lay  through  the  freezings  and  thawings  of  fall  and  spring 
would  be  better  than  to  turn  it  up  and  sow  on  the  seed  imme- 
diately. 

5.  Have  made  no  experiments,  but  have  formed  an  opinion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  deep  plowing  from  common  observation. 

6.  Have  not  used  the  subsoil  plow;  I  like  the  plow,  have 
intended  to  use  one,  but  have  not  as  yet.  We  have  put  in 
about  700  rods  of  drain  tile,  and  about  140  rods  of  blind  stone 
drain.  I  think  tile  are  cheaper  than  stone  drain,  even  when 
ihe  stone  lay  near  at  hand,  for  there  is  so  much  less  digging 
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with  tile.  The  effects  have  been  astonishing,  for  cm  land  that 
produced  only  swamp  hay,  and  could  not  be  driven  on  to  ex- 
cept in  dry  weather,  we  can  now  plow  any  time  of  year,  and 
raise  as  good  crops  as  on  apy  land  on  the  £surm.  The  soil  is  a 
loam,  verging  on  a  muck. 

7.  Trees. — ^White  and  yellow  pine;  white,  black  and  yellow 
oak,  poplar,  ironwood,  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut,  elm,  sugar 
and  red  maple,  wild  cherry  and  shadblow,  were  trees  originally 
on  the  farm. 

The  plants  are  mandrake,  burdock,  narrow  dock,  mayweed, 
rushes,  catmint,  white  daisy,  crowfoot,  strawberry,  orchis 
femily,  dandelions,  scurvy  grass,  plantain,  cockle  and  pursley. 

8.  Manures. — We  apply  from  thirty  to  forty  loads  per  acre, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  land,  and  also  of  the  manure. 
Our  manure  is  made  in  yards,  sheds,  pits,  &c.  We  draw  out 
some  in  the  long  state  during  winter,  for  we  can  do  it  easier 
on  the  sleigh,  and  have  more  time.  Whatever  is  left  in  the 
yard  when  through  drawing  in  the  spring,  we  throw  up  into  a 
.pile  and  leave  until  fall.  The  drainings  of  the  yard  during  a 
hard  rain,  or  during  a  thaw  in  winter,  are  carried  through  a 
ditch  to  a  pit,  into  which  has  been  thrown  eight  or  ten  loads 
of  muck,  coarse  manure,  and  all  refuse,  dead  dogs,  cats,  hens, 
lambs,  &c.  We  also  make  several  loads  of  good  manure  by 
carrying  all  soap  suds  and  waste  water  through  a  long  trough 
to  a  pit  of  muck,  which  we  empty  and  fill  as  often  as  it  is  good. 

9.  We  make  about  400  loads  annually,  and  this  year  but 
about  a  hundred;  but  buying  manure  I  think  is  a  bad  practice, 
and  wish  to  discontinue  it,  for  we  do  not  know  where  the 
livery  stables  get  their  hay,  and  hence  cannot  tell  when  a  very 
bad  weed  may  make  its  appearance,  and  wide-spread  the  first 
year.  .       • 

10.  Almost  always  appily  ma^ure  as  a  top  dressing  on  mea- 
dow, pasture  or  orchard,  and  prefer  \t  in  a  rotted  stfito,  but  to 
save  time  we  run  it  out  in  winter  ip. heaps  in  the  long  state, 
and  spread  it  in  the  spring.  We  sometimes  throw  manure  on 
plowed  ground^  aQd  l^arrow  it  ii^  before  sowing  ^d  planting. 

11.  Know  of  no  way  of  ipcreasing  my  ma^ure  except  by 
the  muck  bed,  and  that  I  am  using  as  fa^t  as  I  can. . 

12.  Have  u^d  no  special  manjore^  nientioned,  e^oept  plaster, 
which  we  use  on  new  rs^eded  pieces  where  th^re  iia  clover,  and 
sometime^  on  corn;  think  |t  very  beneficiaj;  also  about  400 
pounds  to  the  acre.  ... 
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13.  TiUagf  Crops. — Till  cora,  about  ^even  acres ;  oats^  thirty- 
four;  buckwheat,  about  three  and  a  half;  potatoes,  four  and  a 
half  acres,  beside  around  the  corn,  beets,  half  an  acre;  turnips, 
half  an  acre. 

14.  £f€ed.-T-Potatoes^  eight  to  ten  bushels  per  acre;  corn, 
three  to  five  kernels  per  hill,  three  feet  apart  each  way;  oats, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  bushels,  according  to 
the  atate  of  the  ground;  buckwheat,  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  buahel.  We  nevier  raise  wheat,  rye  or  barley.  The  time 
of  sowing  our  oats  Is  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
as  we  plow  all  our  oat  ground  in  the  fall.  We  sow  ri^t  on 
and  harrow  in,  and  have  oats  up  before  some  oi  our  neighbors 
get  their  land  plowed.  Have  now  over  forty  acres  plowed 
for  oats  next  spring.  By  this  plan  our  oats  get  filled  out  be- 
fore the  drouth  sets  in,  which  sometimes  makes  a  light  yield. 
As  regards  coxn  we  have  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner 
of  cultivation,  except  that  we  use  the  shovel  plow  of  two 
laises,  which  does  away  with  much  hoeing.  We  also  use  it 
among  potatoes  with  greater  advantage*  We  have  no  insects 
that  trouble  us  except  the  grasshopper,  which  sometimes,  in 
dry  seasons^  eat  our  oats  and  grassu  Have  never  tried  any 
xen^dies. 

15.  Manures. — We  prefer  rotted  barn  yard  manure,  com- 
posted wiA  muck.  That  which  has  the  most  muck  in  it  tor 
the  land  which  has  thejnost  sand  or  gravels  The  muck  acts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  leadiing,  and  we  get  the  use 
of  all  the  manure,  and  we  pre&r  to  apply  it  as  a  top  dressing, 
in  fall  or  spring  as  it  happens  to  be  ready.  We  prefer  to  ma- 
nflire  the  land  wheu  it  is  in  grass,  but  if  it  is  not  rich  when  we 
put  on  grain  we  scatter  on  well  rotted  manure  and  drag,  it  in 
thoroughly. 

16.  We  think  we  get  more  ben^t«nd  get  it  quicker  to  have 
the  m^Qure  applied  on  or  near  the  surface.       ,  . 

17.  Potatoes. — They  have  rotted,  and  know  of  no  clearljr 
ptroved  cause  or  remedy  for  it. 

18*  Grasses. — Weuse  clover  and  tinjothy.  Use  twelve  quarts 
of  timothy  ^nd  ten  pounds  of  dovej^  per  acre  when  used  tt^je- 
ther,  and  use  a  half  bushel  timothy  .when  used  alon^.  I  think 
that  timothy, clover  and  red  tep  are  thebeat grasses  for  dairy 
piuposee.  We  have  always  been  in  the  habit.  x>f  seeding  in 
the  spring  wiith  oats,  but  la^t  year,  txieid  aai  exper,iment; .  Si'- 
Tided  a  piece  of  land  in  the  center  and  sowed  half  of  it  w|tit| 
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seed  and  oats  together,  the  other  half  sowed  oats  alone,  and 
turned  it  over  shallow  after  the  oats  were  oflF  and  sowed  half 
bushel  of  timothy  per  acre.  This  was  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  gave  more  Ml  feed  than  the  spring  seeding. 
This  summer  I  cut  the  best  portion  of  the  spring  seeding,  and 
an  equal  portion  of  the  fall  seeding.  Cut  it  early  before  the 
hurry  came  on  that  I  might  have  time  to  be  accurate  about 
it.  It  was  too  early  to  get  a  heavy  crop  per  acre,  but  it 
showed  the  relative  amount  as  well  as  if  cut  late.  The  spring 
seeding  was  full  of  weeds  and  not  worth  so  much  by  three 
dollars  as  the  fall  seeding  which  was  all  clear  timothy.  There 
was  about  an  acre  in  each  piece.  The  spring  seeding  gave  3,840 
pounds,  and  the  fall  seeding  gave  5,004  pounds.  Part  of  the 
fSall  seeding  we  saved  for  seed,  which  gave  five  bushels  and 
three  pecks  of  good  seed.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  profita- 
bleness of  sowing  in  the  fall  and  saving  for  seed  that  I  have 
put  in  nine  and  a  half  acres  this  fall  to  cradle  for  seed. 

19.  We  mow  about  fifty  acres,  and  the  average  is  a  little 
less  than  two  tons.  The  land  that  has  been  longest  in  our 
possession  will  average  two  and  a  half  tons.  Measured  a 
half  an  acre  and  cut  it  separately,  and  it  gave  3,010  pounds 
of  dry  hay.  We  cut  our  grass  just  as  the  blow  has  fallen,  or 
just  before  the  seed  begins  to  ripen.  Our  mode  of  making 
hay  depends  very  much  upon  the  weather.  We  usually  cut 
down  in  the  forenoon,  cock  up  at  night,  cut  and  spread  out 
the  cocks  the  next  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  draw  in  or 
cock  up.  We  use  a  mowing  machine  of  Manny's  patent  and  a 
revolving  hay  rake. 

20.  Have  Ho  mowing  land  unsuited  to  the  plow  since  we 
drained  it. 

21.  Irrigation. — Have  not  attended  to  irrigation,  but  think  I 
shall  in  the  following  manner :  There  is  a  brook  runs  through 
our  farm  which  after  a  heavy  shower  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
broad  and  three  feet  deep,  and  it  comes  from  the  rich  fields  on 
the  hills  and  is  turbid  with  fertilizing  matter,  and  rushes  past 
us  and  takes  rich  contributions  from  our  fields,  and  carries 
them  to  the  Hudson.  Could  by  two  or  three  rods  of  embank- 
ment and  a  gate  stop  that  water  and  flood  twenty  acres  or  more, 
and  let  it  run  off  after  it  has  settled. 

22.  We  have  reclaimed  low  lands  by  draining,  and  with 
complete  success,  doubling  the  value  of  the  land  to  say  the 
least 
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23;  We  have  not  eradicated  the  weeds  entirely,  but  manage 
to  keep  them  pretty  well  under.  Liveforever  and  johnswort 
were  on  the  farms  lately  purchased;  also  white  daisy,  but  we 
do  not  consider  it  a  weed,  as  sheep  eat  daisy  hay  cut  in  the 
blow  better  than  any  other.  We  have  scurvy  grass  and  this- 
tles, but  they  show  very  plain,  especially  among  oats,  and  we 
pull  them  out. 

24.  We  do  not  keep  oxen  or  young  cattle.  We  keep  three 
eows  all  the  while  and  buy  others  as  we  need  to  fat.  We 
have  fivfe  young  horses  that  we  use,  two  old  horses,  two  breed- 
ing mares  and  eleven  colts.  We  think  we  can  raise  a  colt 
about  as  cheap  as  we  could  a  steer;  and  when  they  are  four 
years  old  they  are  worth  very  much  more;  and  until  this  fall 
the  difference  has  been  still  more  in  favor  of  the  colt. 

25.  Have  not  made  any  experiments  on  breeds  of  cattle  or 
horses. 

26.  Winter  cows  on  corn  stalks,  chaff,  roots  and  hay;  colts 
QB  chaff  and  straw.  Have  the  chaff  of  1,500  bushels  grain  and 
also  about  2,000  bushels  of  flax  chaff,  which  we  get  for  fifty 
cents  a  load,  and  cattle  do  well  on  it.  Give  them  oat  chaff  in 
the  morning,  straw  at  noon,  and  flax  chaff  at  night.  Think 
they  do  better  on  a  variety  of  food  than  on  the  same  thing  all 
the  while,  even  if  it  is  more  nutritious.  Consider  free  access 
to  water,  regular  feeding  and  good  shelter  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  winter  stock  easily  and  well,  and  another  indispensa- 
ble consideration  is  to  have  stock  in  good  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  foddering  season. 

27.  We  keep  three  cows,  and  have  cream  every  morning  for 
coffee,  and  milk  on  the  table  two  meals  every  day  for  two 
familiesj  numbering  in  all  from  twelve  to  fourteen  members. 
We  began  to  make  butter  the  23d  of  April,  and  have  made 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  and  nine  ounces. 

28.  We  wintered  forty-nine  sheep,  eighteen  fine  wool  and 
the  rest  coarse.  They  sheared  a  trifle  less  than  four  pounds 
each.  The  wool  brought  thirty-two  and  thirty-eight  cents. 
All  of  the  ewes  but  one  lambed;  had  seven  pair  twins;  lost 
six  lambs  in  cold  weather.  One  came  in  December,  four  in 
January,  nine  in  February,  seven  in  March,  and  eight  in  April. 
Part  of  the  flock  were  long  wooled  lambs  that  did  not  have 
lambs,  as  I  think  it  injures  their  growth  to  lamb  the  first  year. 
Kept  over  ten  in  that  way,  for  which  gave  twenty-two  shil- 
lings in  the  middle  of  January,  and  was  offered  four  dollars 
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per  head  just  after  shearing.  The  fleece  more  than  paid  for 
keeping.  Sold  my  Iambs  for  three  dollars  per  head;  twelva 
were  taken  the  14th  of  May,  and  the  rest  the  1st  of  July. 
Sold  three  dry  ewes  at  four  dollars,  six  yearlings  at  |3.25,  the 
14th  of  May,  and  the  rest  of  the  flock,  except  the  yearling  ewes, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  at  $4.00  per  head. 

29.  Think  that  sheep,  above  all  other  stock,  should  be  in 
good  condition  in  the  fall.  They  need  shelter  more  than  any 
other  stock,  and  pay  for  it  better;  and  they  like  a  variety  of 
food  better  than  any  other  stock.  Give  them  chaff"  once,  hay 
next,  straw  next,  and  roots  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  every 
day  if  we  have  Ihem.  Give  no  grain  to  the  wintering  sheep, 
except  lambs,  and  very  little  to  them.  Have  salt  lying  before 
them  all  the  time,  and  give  them  now  and  then  an  armful  of 
pine  boughs,  and  save  all  the  bean  and  pea  straw  and  give  them 
a  little  at  a  time  during  winter.  Never  had  a  sheep  die  by  dis- 
ease,  and  the  only  disease  have  ever  known  in  the  flock  were 
six  or  eight  cases  of  the  stretches,  which  were  cured  by  soap 
suds  enema.  It  has  been  the  general  impression  that  sheep  do 
not  need  water,  but  think  from  experience  that  they  will  do  as 
much  better  as  any  stock.  Did  not  lose  any  old  sheep,  and 
the  lambs  lost  were  mostly  fine  wool.  The  coiarse  wooled  sheep 
are  much  better  for  milk  than  fine,  especially  in  winter. 
Sheep  were  all  in  first  rate  condition  in  the  spring,  and  Iambs 
went  off"  early.  The  sheep  got  fat  in  July,  which  enabled  to 
sell  off  and  give  the  pasture  a  good  chance,  so  that  we  could 
fat  a  flock  of  wethers  on  it  before  winter. 

30.  Have  no  particular  breed  of  swine.  Buy  three  or  four 
in  the  fall  to  winter,  and  in  the  spring  buy  a  sow  and  pigs  and 
fat  them  all  off.  Have  now  on  hand  four  fat  hogs  and  thirteen 
pigs.  Intend  to  kill  them  all,  but  pork  has  fallen  so  much 
and  store  hogs  are  so  scarce  that  I  have  picked  out  three  sows 
to  let  have  pigs  in  the  spring.  They  will  winter  all  the  better 
for  being  part  fatted.  Have  no  particular  rule  for  feeding  or 
as  to  age  when  we  kill,  but  do  as  circumstances  seem  to  de- 
mand. Think  no  man  can  manage  a  farm  according  to  any 
given  rule,  but  he  should  be  always  at  hand,  and  by  a  continued 
vigilance  be  ready  to  change  his  plans  to  meet  the  changes  of 
the  times.  We  began  to  feed  our  hogs  this  year  on  raw  pump- 
kins, saving  out  the  best  to  feed  the  fisitting  cows  and  wethers 
when  the  grass  failed.  After  the  hog  pumpkins  were  gone  ^e 
fed  boiled  potatoes,  apples  and  apple  pomace  from  our  cider 
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mill,  mixing  in  corn  and  cob  meal,  gradually  increasing  the 
meal  as  their  appetites  seemed  to  demand.  Our  old  hogs  gene* 
rally  dress  from  250  lbs.  to  450  lbs. 

31 .  Have  made  no  experiments  as  to  value  of  potatoes  and 
roots  compared  with  corn,  Init  Jiave  formed  an  opinion  from 
experience.  Have  been  In  the  milk  business  two  years,  and 
kept  from  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  and  I  think  that  oats  or  buck- 
wheat, or  both  together,  will  make  more  milk  than  the  same 
quantity  of  corn,  and  costs  much  less^  and  I  think  that  pota 
toes  make  more  milk  than  the  same  value  in  grain,  but  of  a 
poorer  quality.  Had  ratber  have  carrots  to  £ped  than  any 
other  root,  but  I  never  raise  any,  for  I  had  rather  raise  three 
busliels  of  beets  tiian  one  of  carrots. 

33.  FruUs.-^We  have  148  old  apple  trees,  and  forty-one  that 
are  about  twelve  years  old.  About  two-thirds  of  them  are 
grafted.  The  varieties  ave  Gilliflower,  Seek-no-further,  Green- 
ings, Spitzenburgh,  Swaar,  Baldwin,  three  kinds  Russets,  Nor* 
them  Spy,  Maiden  Blush,  Sweet  Spitzenburgh,  Sweet  Bough, 
Ladies'  Sweet,  Tallman  Sweet,  Pound  Sweet,  E^ly  Juneating, 
Jonathan^ 

33.  Besides  the  apples  we  have  nine  pear  trees :  Bartlett, 
Belmont  and  Seckel.  We  have  eight  cherry  trees :  Mayduke, 
White  Heart  and  common  red.  Eleven  plum  trees :  Bleecker's 
Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  large  Bed  Natiye.  The  first 
nam^  of  eachikind,  except  the  apples,  are  the  best,  when  we 
consider  the  productiveness  as  well  as  quality. 

34.  Insects. — ^The  curculio  have  destroyed  our  plums.  I 
know  of  no  remedy.  The  applQ  threes  are  attacked  by  the  borer, 
catterpillar,  and  scale  louse.  Ashes  at  the  roots  seem  to  in- 
terrupt tlie  operations  of  the  borer,  but  do  not  stop  them  entire- 
ly; he  must  be  sought  oisit  individually  and  put  to  death.  The 
catterpillar  we  rub  off  and  barn  off.  We  have  raised  trees 
afflicted  with  scale  Uce  till  aUopst  dead,  to  becomie  thrifty  trees, 
by  nibbing  with  soft  so^  thinned  a  little  with  water. 

35.  Prune  fruit  trees  weU,  manure  them  well,  and  keep  an 
eye  out  for  the  borer  and  cattei!piUar. 

36.  Experiments. — Have  tried  the  experiment  of  being  be- 
forehand with  ^y  woi'kj  ^d  never  let  it  drive  me,  and  have 
found  it  to  work  well.  Try  to  have  part  of  the  spring's  work 
done  before  spring  comes,  and  the  earliest  moment  the  work 
is  ready  to  be  done,  am  ready  for  it.  Have  set  out  a  long 
row  of  osier  willows  beside  a  brook;  they  have  grown  well  so 
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far,  but  I  cannot  tell  yet  whether  they  will  be  profitable. 
Think  from  what  I  have  seen  that  if  any  one  should  put  in  with 
timothy  seed,  for  fall  sowing,  a  very  little  turnip  seed  of  a 
quick  growing  kind,  it  would  pay  well  for  sheep  to  eat  off 
late,  and  the  grass  would  be  just  as  good. 

37.  Farm  Buildings. — We  have  four  barns,  four  sheds,  eight 
stables  of  thirty-seven  stalls,  hog  house,  corn  house,  carriage 
house,  ice  house,  tool  house,  &c. 

38.  Fences. — ^We  have  forty-six  rods  of  board  fence,  costing 
from  nine  to  twelve  shillings  per  rod;  forty-eight  rods  of 
stump  fence,  built  before  my  remembrance;  seventy- three  rods 
of  stone  wall,  costing  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  per  rod,  and 
1,104  rods  rail  fence,  most  of  it  seven  and  eight  rails  high,  and 
upright  stakes  wired  at  top.  We  try  to  have  as  little  inside 
fence  as  possible,  as  it  uses  up  land  and  is  expensive  to  keep 
in  repair.  Think  eighty  rods  of  fence  throws  a  man  out  of 
the  use  of  one  acre  of  land,  besides  the  expense  of  the  fence. 

39.  Try  to  be  very  accurate  with  our  farm  accounts.  We  mea- 
sure all  our  grain  in  a  half  bushel  and  strike  it.  Part  of  our 
hay  is  weighed,  and  part  is  estimated  by  the  load  while  on  the 
wagon. 

40.  Open  an  account  with  every  crop,  kind  of  stock,  and 
business  connected  with  the  farm,  just  as  I  would  with  an  in- 
dividual. Charge  all  that  is  laid  out  in  any  form,  and  credit 
everything  that  is  received,  which  course  enables  me  to  tell 
what  part  of  the  farm  operatij>ns  to  increase  and  what  to  dimi- 
nish. Call  the  time  of  the  hands  every  night,  and  write  up 
the  day's  work,  charging  each  crop  with  what  has  been  done 
for  it. 

41.  The  cost  of  marketing  depends  on  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duce. It  costs  five  cents  per  bushel  on  grain,  and  six  cents 
on  potatoes.  My  own  time  have  not  charged  to  the  farm 
when  merely  directing  and  planning  the -work,  but  when  steadi- 
ly at  work  charged  it  the  same  as  for'andther  man.  Charged 
team  work  at  $3  per  day  for  old  horses,' and  |2.50  for  colt  team. 
Have  noticed  in  reports  on  fiEirms  that  team  work  is  usually 
charged  very  low. 

WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES. 
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Mr.  Wm.  M.  Holmes — ^Expenses  of  Tarm. 
Horses. 

Had  on  hand,  two  colts,  three  years  past,.  $180  00 

"                   "          one  year  past, ...  80  00 

Bought  three  colts,  October  6, 120  00 

"      one  colt,  November  18, 135  00 

Black  mare  and  bay  mares, 175  00 

Old  team  work  horses, 240  00 

Bought  two  colts,  one  year  past, 132  50 

«       colt,   27  50             "^ 

"      one  yearling, 50  00 

"      one,  three  years  past,... 115  00 

"      one,  five  years  past, 145  00 

"      mare  and  colt, 95  00 

"      one  yearling, 50  00 

— 11,545  00 

Swine. 

Had  on  hand  four  shoats, $10  50 

Bought  ten  pigs, 23  22 

"      four  hc^s  and  three  pigs, 37  52 

Killing  three  hogs, 1  25 

Fed,  four  bush,  oats,  four  do.  buckwheat,.  7  50 

"    four  bush,  corn,  four  do.  oats, 3  75 

"    six  bush,  com,  7s., 5  25 

"    thirteen  bush,  corn,  5s., 8  13 

^^    pompions,  potatoes,  and  apples, 48  30 

Boiling  and  feeding, 20  00 


165  42 


CotJDS. 

On  hand,  two  cows, #48  00 

Bought  cow, 23  00 

«        37  50 

^^        36  00 

Bought  heifer  and  calf, 30  00 

Sheep. 

Twenty  ewes  and  one  buck, #55  00 

Ten  ewe  lambs, 27  50 

Bought  one  buck  lamb, 15  00 

two  small  ewe  Iambs, 50 

twelve  ewes, 22  00 

four  yearlings, 9  00 
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Bought  one  sheep, 4  00 

"        one  wether, 5  00 

"       twenty-six  wethers,  15s.  6d., BO  88 

"        five  lambs, 17  00 

^^       one  hundred  and  six  ewes    and 

wethers,  16s.,  . . .  •. 212  00 

"        one  buck,  .., .,..•....       12  00 

"       ten  lambs,...,.. 24  75 

^^       eight  lambs  and  two  ewes, •      23  00 

"       thirty  ewes  and  lambs>. 87  00 

— 564  13 

Grainy  cropsy  tfc. 
Buckwheat^  paid  for  seed,  thrashing,  &c.,.    $17  ^1 

Beets,  «  labor, 10  80 

Corn,  "  " 148  34 

Potatoes,  "  "       9  00 

«  "  «       66  98 

Hay,labor,&c., 151  29 

Early  potatoes,  seed  ^d  labor,     .,,..,...  36  20 

Turnips,  " 34  11 

Oats,  .    "  , 213  37 

Orchard  labor  in  picking,  &c., 47  21 

Timothy  seed, labor,  &c., 4  9^ 

—      739  87 

One  and  a  half  tons  plaster,  ..........*..     $  9  00 

Timothy  seed, 38  00 

Taxes, ,,.,,...,..., 62  45. 

Labor, 502  36 

611  81 

Hay  fed  to  horses,  twelver  tops,.  • ........  1120  00 

Grain  fed  to  work  hoirses,, . .....,,,..,,,..  264  00 

Stalks,  chaff,  and  straw,  fed  to  cattle,  ,  ^ , .        9  00 
Turnips  and  hi^  fed  to  3lteep  and  cows,  ^ . .  ^      35  00 
One  hundred  l<»ds  manure,  ......... ....      25  00 

Wear  of  tools,  wagons,  &c., 100  00 

553  00 

Total  lunount  of  exp^nspp, .,,,, ,,,^,  ,..,♦.. ,14,353  48 
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Receipts  of  Farm. 
Horses. 

Bj  sold  two  mares  and  one  yearling, $155  00 

"         colt,  four  years  past, 100  00 

"         work  team, 230  00 

"         one  colt,  three  years  past, 175  00 

"         two  colts,  four  years  past,  230  00 

"         two  colts,  two  years  past, 245  00 

"         two  colts,  one  year  past, 100  00 

"         three  colts,  two  years  past, 250  00 

"         one  colt,  three  years  past, 1 50  00 

"         two  breeding  mares,  • . .  • 140  00 

«         two  colts, 70  00 

"         one  eolt,  five  years  past,  ,..,....  150  00 

"         two  colts,  two  years  past,  ......*  145  00 

12,140  00 

Shvine. 

By  three  shoats, #49  20 

"  four  hogs-Hlressed,  425  lbs,  each,  8c.,.  136  00 

"  thirteen  pigs    "       145      "          7^.,  141  37 

326  57 

Cows. 

By  sold  one  cow, $22  50 

"             "           38  00 

By  two  cows  on  hand,  (fat,)  80  00 

"  one  cow  and  heifer, 65  00 

"  soldonecalf,  6  00 

"  266  4-1 6th  lbs.  butter,  20c., 53  36 

264  86 

Sheep. 

By  sold  buck, $6  00 

"  gave  away  ewe,  lamb,  and  wether,  ....  3  00 

By  sold  six  yearlings  and  three  dry  ewes,.  31  50 

"         twenty-four  lambs,  24s., 72  00 

"         50  lbs.  fine  wool,  and  93  lbs.  coarse 

do.,  average  36c., 51  45 

"         twenty-two  ewes,  32s., 88  00 

"         thirty-five  culls, 52  50 

"        four  lambs,  three  bucks, 13  00 

By  killed,  nineteen  ewes,  and  sold, 81  91 

By  sold,  eight  wethers, 18  00 

"        fifty-two  wethers, 245  50 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]         12 
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By  twenty-eight  lambs  on  hand,  24s., 84  00 

"  fifty-seven  ewes,  (been  offered  $3,75,)  .     213  75 
"   two  bucks, 25  00 


985  61 


Grain^  tff. 

By  buckwheat,  73 J  bush.,  5s., #45  94 

beets.  111  bush.,  20c., 22  20 

corn,  662  bush.,  7s., 359  96 

potatoes,    41  38 

potatoes  in  orchard,   139  51 

hay, 903  50 

early  potatoes, 97  72 

turnips,  469  bush.,  20c., 93  80 

oats,  straw,  &c., 798  63 

apples,  cider, 325  55 

timothy  seed,  five  and  three-fourth  bush.  23  00 


sweet  com, $6  10 

pasturing  cows  and  horses, 117  72 

received  for  rent,  three  and  a  half  acres,  24  75 

beans  and  bean  straw, 4  00 


$2,851  19 


152  57 


Total  amount  of  receipts, $6,720  80 

Total  amount  of  expenses, 4,353  43 


Balance  in  favor  of  farm, $2,367  37 


After  paying  for  taxes  on  farm, $62  45 


L.  D.  Cliff  sfarnhj  Carmel,  Putnam  county. 

1.  This  farm  contains  160  acres,  situate  in  the  town  of  Car- 
mel,  Putnam  county.  The  whole  of  this  farm  is  adapted  to 
farm  husbandry,  except  about  four  acres  of  muck  or  swamp, 
which  is  the  mine  from  which  the  residue  of  the  farm  is 
enriched. 

2.  Soils, — The  whole  farm  is  a  darkish  black  loam;  subsoil 
yellowish  color,  occasionally  sand  and  gravel,  or  gravel  loam. 
The  land  is  very  strong  for  summer  crops  and  grass,  when  un- 
derdrained,  and  with  deep  culture;,  no  lime  stone;  rocks  gran- 
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ite,  and  have  been  very  formidable,  but  are  mostly  disposed  of 
in  fences  and  buildings. 

3.  I  came  upon  this  farm  forty  years  since  (in  1815);  my 
first  crop  of  grass  was  only  five  tons;  the  lands  where  tillable 
were  worn  out  and  much  of  it  laid  waste;  I  adopted  a  general 
principle  which  V  have  adhered  to :  Xo  clean  off  the  surface 
from  brush  and  stone,  underdrain,  so  that  all  surplus  water 
could  flow  oflf  to  the  running  brook;  deep  and  thorough  pul- 
verizing of  the  soil,  and  clean  cultivation;  manured  freely; 
usually  take  two  or  three  grain  crops;  lay  down  to  grass;  seed 
liberally.  It  is  a  rule  never  to  attempt  to  till  a  field  except  to 
improve  it  and  make  it  more  productive.   ^  ^ 

4.  I  use  a  heavy  plow  and  strong  team,  and  plow  as  deep  as 
I  can;  the  land  being  somewhat  underlaid  with  fast  stone,  regu- 
lates the  depth  in  some  portions.  My  object  is  to  secure  a 
deep,  rich  and  productive  soil. 

5  and  6.  I  have  not  used  the  subsoil  plow;  and  after  the 
lands  have  been  thoroughly  broken  up,  I  do  not  always  plow  so 
deep  for  succeeding  crops. 

7.  The  black  and  white  oak,  ash,  chestnut  and  hickory,  were 
the  original  trees;  grape  vines  were  abundant,  too  many  of 
which  I  early  destroyed;  hazelnut  and  black  berries  were  also 
abundant. 

8  to  12.  Manures. — Have  used  plaster  more  or  less  every 
year,  until  the  last  few  years,  at  intervals  of  three  and  four 
years,  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  sown  in  the  fall  or  in  March. 
This  has  produced  the  most  visible  effect. 

I  have  used  but  very  little  artificial  manure,  depending,  as  I 
think  farmers  in  this  section  should,  upon  the  farm  for  manures. 
Have  used  bam  yard  manure,  and  muck  liberally  and  with  good 
effect;  and  if  care  was  taken  to  husband  and  apply  all  the  ma- 
nures that  could  be  secured  from  the  farm, no  deficiency  would 
very  often  occur.  My  manures  are  taken  chiefly  from  my  sta- 
bles and  barn  yards,  and  applied  at  almost  all  seasons :  To 
the  hoed  crops  in  their  green  state,  broadcast  and  plowed  un- 
der; in  top  dressing,  I  have  found  nothing  as  good  as  muck 
and  manure  mixed  and  trampled  in  the  barn  yard  during  the 
winter  and  applied  in  the  spring.  In  the  application  of  manure 
to  wheat  and  rye  crops,  I  harrow  or  plow  it  in  lightly  at  the 
time  of  sowing;  in  wet  seasons,  I  have  found  manure  more 
beneficial  when  top  dressed,  or  not  turned  under  deep. 
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13  to  17.  Tillage  crops. — ^The  cultivation  of  grasses  has  boen 
my  great  object.  This  is  the  principal  staple  of  the  farm;  and 
my  farm  is  in  good  condition  and  produces  much  better  grasses 
than  formerly.  Poor  land  will  not  produce  good  and  nutritions 
grasses  any  more  than  poor  land  will  produce  good  crops  ci 
grain.  My  corn  and  oat  crops  have  generally  been  good.  The 
Wheat  Midge  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  injurious  to  my 
wheat  crop.  Potatoes  have  been  diseased  more  or  less,  and  I 
know  of  no  remedy.  I  have  noticed  that  when  potatoes  are 
about  coming  to  their  full  growth,  that  rainy  and  hot  weatheir 
prove  very  injurious;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  state  of 
weather,  at  this  time,  has  more  to  do  with  the  potato  failure 
than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

Corn  and  potatoes  are  planted  from  1st  to  20th  May,  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  in  squares  or  diamond  form.  Save  my 
seed  corn  from  the  best  ears,  in  the  fall,  and  use  from  three  to 
five  grains  in  the  hill;  I  plant  in  drills  when  the  land  is  of 
easy  culture,  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  the  drill,  and  get  much  more  corn  than  from  the 
planting  in  squares  and  with  little  more  labor  in  tending  the 
corn.  I  use  the  plow  and  cultivator  in  my  hoed  crops;  have 
but  little  dirt  put  close  to  the  growing  corn  and  not  a  weed  to 
be  left  in  the  field. 

18.  Grass  lands. — As  to  grass  lands  and  their  importance, 
the  address  of  Gov.  Wright,  at  the  late  fair  at  Elmira,  embodies 
more  important  facts  than  any  publication  I  have  read.  This 
is  the  great  interest,  and  is  I  imagine  least  understood  by  our 
farmers.  The  natural  grasses  of  my  &rm,  and  which  came  in 
spontaneously  are,  the  red  top,  timothy,  June  or  spear  grass,  and 
the  white  and  red  clover  will  often  preponderate  upon  rich 
uplands  in  wet  seasons.  It  is  a  common  remark  with  farmers, 
that  they  must  plow  up  such  and  such  fields  to  bring  them  into 
grass.  ,  Now  if  the  land  be  rich  and  under  drained  where  neces- 
sary, no  plowing  is  needed  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  nu- 
tritious grasses  for  hay  and  pasture.  I  usually  lay  down  or 
seed  my  lands  upon  winter  grain,  rye  or  wheat;  I  sow  timo- 
thy seed  upon  rye,  when  the  crop  is  put  in,  about  four  quarts 
per  acre,  and  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  March,  I  sow  from 
eight  to  twelve  quarts  of  clover  seed  per  acre.  The  land  in 
wheat,  I  sow  clover  and  timothy  together  in  the  spring,  as  I 
have  found  timothy  with  wheat  in  the  fall  to  be  injurious  to 
the  crop.     I  prefer  the  larger  kind  of  clover  for  pasture  and 
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the  smaller  for  mowing.  The  best  grasses  for  the  dairy ,  keep- 
ing sheep  or  fattening  cattle,  I  find  to  be  the  natural  ^ne  grasses 
of  my  farm,  and  upon  the  old  stocked  grounds,  clover  hay  or 
pasture  is,  at  intervals,  very  fine  for  milch  cows  and  all  other 
stock,  but  I  never  confine  stock  long  to  it  at  any  time. 

19  to  30.  /  mow  usually  from  sixty  to  eighty  acres  and  have 
one  hundred  acres  which  I  can  mow  readily.  I  do  not  alway? 
mow  the  same  ground,  as  I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  alternate 
with  pasture  and  mowing,  upon  old  upland  meadows.  It  is 
best  to  pasture  upon  new  seeded  meadow  lands  for  the  first 
and  second  years.  The  quality  of  the  hay  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  superabundance  of  hay  that  may  grow  the  first 
year.  I  have  never  weighed  the  hay  from  an  acre  of  my  land. 
From  the  most  part  of  my  meadow  I  get  grass  as  heavy  as  it 
can  well  grow.  Give  me  a  cool  May  and  I  have  no  fear  for  a 
hay  crop. 

Cutting  and  curing, — ^The  time  of  cutting  and  curing  hay,  is 
the  most  important  question  proposed.  I  usually  begin  to  cut 
•my  hay  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June,  and  never  I  think 
later  in  the  month  than  the  l&th.  I  desire  to  have  all  my 
grasses  cut  in  their  flowering  time  if  possible,  except  for  horses, 
they  may  stand  longer.  My  first  mown  grass  always  makes  the 
best  hay.  I  desire  to  finish  haying  in  June,  and  am  scarce  ever 
later  than  the  20th  July. 

Mode  of  making  hay. — Grass  cut  in  the  forenoon,  spread  out 
and  shaked  up,  even  over  the  ground;  turn  immediately  after 
dinner,  and  am  careful  to  hftve  all  green  and  wet  locks  shaken 
up  to  the  air.  If  it  is  possible,  and  this  is  a  strict  rule  with 
me,  never  to  leave  haiy  over  night,  without  being  cocked  up. 
If  I  succeed  in  gettii^  the  water  out  and  a  wilt  upon  it,  should 
the  following  day  be  cloudy  or  rainy,  the  hay  is  undergoing  a 
curing  process,  and  will  take  no  injury  for  forty-eight  hours  or 
more.  When  grass  is  very  green  the  cocks  should  bf  made 
small.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  its  security  depends 
upon  the  neat  and  tidy  manner  in  which  the  cocks  are  made 
so  as  to  shed  rain.  I  seldom  open  and  spread  my  hay  but  once 
from  the  cock;  then  if  shaken  and  turned  to  the  sun  and  air 
for  a  few  hours  it  is  ready  for  the  mow  or  stack,  and  be  sure 
to  secure  it  without  risking  it  out  another  night.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  manner  of  putting  hay  in  bams.  I  fill 
up  my  hay  mow  and  scaflTolds  early  in  the  season  of  haying, 
and  do  not  allow  it  to  be  trampled  down  by  the  mower,  or  even 
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to  put  his  feet  upon  it,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  hay  is  pitched 
into  the  mow  from  a  stand  point  as  even  and  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  different  qualities  of  hay  are  stored  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  readily  be  used  for  feed  to  any  kind  of 
stock  when  wanted.     Hay  is  usually  I  think  put  up  too  dry. 

Preparation  for  hay  in  the  mow, — I  have  used  for  several 
years  the  following  preparation  for  my  hay :  Two  parts  of 
slacked  or  quick  lime  to  one  of  salt.  The  salt  to  be  mixed  with 
the  lime  until  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  mass  becomes  a  pow- 
der. Upon  a  load  or  ton  of  hay,  at  intervals  in  mowing  or 
stacking,  use  from  ten  to  fifteen  quarts  dusted  evenly  over  the 
hay.  I  formerly  used  salt  alone,  but  the  men  would  often  use 
too  much,  so  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  stock.  The  above 
mixture  obviates  this — it  corrects  the  acidity  and  sourness  of 
the  hay,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  sick  animal  since  I  com- 
menced its  use.  Horses  troubled  with  the  heaves  are  greatly 
relieved  feeding  upon  hay  thus  prepared,  and  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  a  preventive  of  the  heaves.  My  horses  are  kept  in  the  sta- 
ble the  year  round,  well  groomed,  and  they  do  fer  more  work 
and  wear  longer  than  when  suflfered  to  run  during  the 
summer. 

For  forty  years  I  have  not  put  up  what  might  be  called 
damaged  hay  in  any  one  year,  to  exceed  three  or  four  loads. 
I  have  fattened  hundreds  of  sheep  and  cattle  with  little  or  no 
grain,  and  my  stock  have  gained  in  flesh  and  often  more  in 
winter  on  hay  than  upon  pasture  in  the  grazing  season.  My 
stock  are  all  housed  or  stalled  that  are  designed  for  the 
shambles. 

My  lands  are  mostly  suited  for  the  plow,  and  such  as  is  not, 
is  watered  by  my  flowing  brook,  so  as  to  be  kept  in  good 
condition. 

21 .  Irrigation. — I  have  practiced  irrigation  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Its  import- 
ance will  justify  a  somewhat  extended  account. 

The  situation  of  the  farm,  and  the  stream  flowing  through  it, 
is  favorable.  About  twenty  acres  of  meadow  land  are  under 
this  system,  and  I  intend  to  bring  iUwut  as  much  more  under 
it.  I  have  had  it  in  operation  for  four  years  past.  The  lands 
irrigated  were  formerly  the  most  difficult  I  had  to  keep  in 
grass  and  meadow,  it  being  mostly  the  gravel  loam  soil  of  the 
farm,  and  required  constant  applications  of  manure,  and  plow- 
ing every  three  or  four  years  was  resorted  to,  to  keep  it  in 
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tolerable  Scondition.  I  now  take  a  heavy  crop  of  the  best 
quality  of  fine  early  made  hay,  without  any  return  of  manure 
whatever  but  the  simple  water  of  the  stream. 

I  close  these  grounds  from  my  stock  the  first  of  April ;  they 
are  then  ready  to  mow  early  in  June,  and  will  be  ready  a  few 
days  after  mowing  for  pasturage,  and  will  carry  more  stock  at 
grazing  than  any  other  lands  on  the  farm.  In  the  most 
gravelly  portions  the  increase  of  the  value  for  grass  is  more 
than  five  hundred  fold,  and  the  whole  of  it  I  consider  has 
more  than  doubled,  if  not  trebled,  in  intrinsic  value. 

The  water  of  the  brook  passing  through  the  farm  is  dammed 
so  as  to  secure  sufficient  head  to  carry  the  water  in  ditches 
on  each  side  of  the  stream  below  the  dam,  and  it  is  spread 
from  the  main  conduits  over  the  land,  and  remains  on  as  long 
as  is  deemed  necessary,  and  then  shut  oflF.  I  can  put  the 
water  when  I  please  upon  almost  every  square  rod  of  the 
twenty  acres.  I  flow  the  grounds  at  intervals  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  except  when  the  grass  is  becoming  ready  for  mow- 
ing, the  intervals  are  longer.  When  the  stream  is  up  to  high 
water,  and  full  of  vegetable  matter,  I  am  especially  careful  to 
flow  the  grounds.  The  animalculi  in  the  brook  water  are  also 
a  great  source  of  fertility.  From  the  bottom  of  my  pond  I 
take  yearly  some  two  hundred  loads  of  vegetable  sediment 
chiefly,  and  side  by  side  on  my  wheat  fallow  with  barn  yard 
manure,  well  rotted,  it  has  proved  equal  if  not  superior. 

Some  amendment  should  be  made  to  our  laws  in  relation  to 
irrigation  and  drainage,  so  that  one  man  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  arrest  impiovements  desired  by  others,  by  refusing 
his  lands  when  just  compensation  is  offered. 

22.  Bog  and  peat  land  has  been  referred  to  previously.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  muck  land  of  this  character,  by  drainage, 
may  be  made  the  best  natural  meadow,  and  it  may  be  used  for 
corn  and  root  crops  often  to  very  good  advantage,  and  should 
not  be  suffered  to  lay  waste. 

23.  Weeds, — The  johnswort,  daisy  and  sorrel,  if  called  weeds, 
have  mostly  been  eradicated.  I  give  attention  to  them  when- 
ever they  appear,  by  frequent  bleeding  or  cutting  in  the  milky 
state,  and  they  are  soon  destroyed.  The  irrigation  has  de- 
stroyed them  that  were  formerly  very  prevalent.  I  do  not 
allow  any  weed  to  grow  ripened  seed  on  the  farm,  and  particu- 
lar care  is  taken  to  eradicate  weeds  from  the  walls  and  fences. 
The  weed,  called  dogweed  here  with  us,  is  troublesome;  the 
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seed  is  scattered  by  the  birds  probably.  I  cut  it  often,  pull  it 
up  by  the  roots,  or  put  salt  upon  it  when  salting  my  flock  in 
the  fields.    It  requires  constant  attention  to  subdue  it. 

24.  Domestic  Animals. — For  many  years  the  stock  of  my 
farm  was  that  of  the  improved  breeds :  Bakewells,  Cotswolds, 
Leicester  and  Lincolns.  They  were  kept  with  much  care,  and 
paid  well.  In  1845-6,  when  the  great  depression  of  this  stotk 
came,  I  disposed  of  my  sheep,  and  turned  my  attention  to 
milk  for  the  New- York  market.  Usually  got  from  three  to 
four  and  a  half  cents  per  quart,  freight  deducted.  Average 
quantity  of  milk  from  cows  (forty  to  fifty  head)  tea  to  twelve 
quarts  per  day  during  milking  season.  This  was  discontinued 
last  spring,  and  I  am  now  engaged  in  fattening  cattle.  Had 
forty  head  on  1st  of  April,  and  they  will  all  be  disposed  of  by 
1st  January. 

Besides  these  I  have  working  oxen,  horses,  and  a  few  milch 
cows.  My  experience  is,  that  I  can  fat  a  bullock  upon  less 
feed  than  I  can  keep  a  milch  cow  up  to  a  full  measure  of  milk. 
Although  not  a  breeder  now,  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  blooded  stock,  and  testing  their  value  for  fattening 
purposes. 

The  grades  I  have  had  more  frequently,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  they  will  give  you  more  growth  and  fat,  in  a  given 
time,  than  the  common  stock  of  our  country.  I  have  never 
had  much  experience  with  the  Devon  and  Burham,  but  I  have 
seen  no  finer  cattle  for  the  shambles  than  the  Hereford  cattle. 
I  have  tried  the  Ayrshire  breed  for  four  years,  and  they  pro- 
duce almost  without  exception  good  or  superior  milkers,  and 
this  is  their  great  quality. 

26.  My  cattle  are  all  housed*.  I  have  done  with  the  out- 
door system  long  ago.  Stalls  for  stock  should  be  well  venti- 
lated, kept  clean  and  free  from  offence  as  possible.  Unless  the 
weather  is  very  severe  I  give  my  cattle  a  range  in  the  open 
yards  or  fields,  for  air  and  exercise,  a  portion  of  the  day. 

27.  Butter  is  made  for  family  use. 

28-9.  I  have  said  that  I  now  keep  no  sheep,  but  I  will  give 
something  of  my  views  in  regard  to  them.  I  would  state  that  the 
price  of  mutton  in  the  New- York  market  has  ranged  much  higher 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  than  when  I  kept  sheep.  I  know 
that  early  lambs  from  this  section  bring  from  three  to  six  dol^ 
lars  per  head.  I  always  found  the  sheep  culture  a  remunera- 
tive business;  but  they  are  animals,  in  order  to  have  them 
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paj  well,  that  require  a  great  deal  of  nice  care  and  attention, 
both  as  respects  their  food  and  mtmagement;  and  unless  they 
can  have  this,  I  have  always  doubted  the  practicability^  of  the 
fermer  to  keep  them.  In  my  time  of  keeping  sheep  I  never 
gave  them  much  grain,  but  considerable  of  vegetables.  The 
right  sort^of  early  mown  hay  was  my  great  reliance  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter  and  finish  fliem  up  fit  for  the  butcher 
and  to  bring  forth  their  young.  Here  again  I  would  press  the 
importance  to  the  farmer  to  look  well  to  his  hay  crop  and 
grasses.  It  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  right  and  proper 
culture  of  his  domestic  animals  that  chew  the  cud.  Brood 
ewes,  as  they  are  coming  forward  to  cast  their  young,  should 
be  selected  from  the  stock  some  ten  or  twelve  days  previous, 
and  have  a  feed  of  grain;  a  proportion  of  oats  or  buckwheat 
should  be  given,  with  corn,  and  your  choicest,  succulent  hay, 
to  bring  them  into  milk,  and  strengthen  them  that  they  may 
bring  forth  their  young  and  sustain  them.  With  a  hundred 
ewes,  or  more,  it  was  seldom  that  one  that  had  come  into  milk, 
although  she  might  have  lost  her  lamb,  when  out  to  pasture 
was  without  one  by  her  side. 

If  a  ewe  lost  her  lamb  I  confined  her  separately,  and  gave 
her  perhaps  a  twin  lamb  from  another  ewe,  that  did  not  get 
suck  enough,  and  in  a  few  days  at  most  she  would  adopt  it  as 
her  own.  A  striking  fact  about  this  is,  that  when  such  ewe 
comes  to  own  another's  lamb,  she  is  more  than  usually  fond  of 
it,  and  makes  the  better  nurse. 

30.  Swine. — I  design  only  to  make  my  own  family  pork.  I 
get  the  best  breed  convenient,  and  kill  my  pigs  at  about  seven 
or  eight  months  old,  and  they  generally  weigh,  at  this  age, 
about  250  pounds. 

31.  In  regard  to  root  crops  I  have  not  experimented  to 
know  their  relative  value  to  Indian  corn  fed  to  animals.  For 
a  number  of  years  past  I  have  raised  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  carrots,  and  fed  them  chiefly  to  my  work  horses  once 
in  the  day,  and  oats  or  com  once.  I  would  rather  have  the 
carrots  fed  once  than  the  grain  fed  twice  per  day  without 
them. 

When  I  kept  sheep  I  raised  considerable  of  the  rutabaga  and 
common  turnip  for  them.  I  have,  however,  the  present  year, 
and  very  recently,  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  the 
mtabaga  turnip  in  feeding  my  fat  cattle.  I  have  had  some 
twenty  oxen  and  steers  in  the  stalls,  just  taken  from  grazing, 
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I  fed  the  turnip  once  in  the  day,  and  soft  corn  in  the  ear  once, 
until  all  my  turnips  were  out;  after  this  I  fed  corn  ground 
with  the  cob,  and  potatoes  and  carrots,  a  feed  of  each  per  day. 
After  I  had  fed  all  the  carrots  and  potatoes  that  I  could  spare 
for  this  purpose,  I  gave  the  cob  meal  twice  usually,  or  in- 
creased the  feed  on  meal  to  one  feed.  The  result  of  Ihis  kind  of 
feeding  has  been  most  evident  in  favor  of  the  time  during 
which  the  rutabaga  was  fed.  It  has  been  most  clearly  seen 
that  my  cattle  did  not,  before  nor  after  giving  this  feed,  fat, 
nor  look  near  as  fine  as  then. 

From  my  experience  the  present  year  I  am  satisfied  in  the 
future  to  cultivate  quite  largely  rutabagas,  to  feed  and  fat 
cattle  in  winter.  I  prefer  the  carrot  for  milch  cows.  I  have 
used  carrots  cooked  for  hogs  and  poultry,  with  great  saving  of 
com  in  winter. 

32  to  36.  Fruit.— We  have  fruit  of  most  kinds  and  of 
improved  varieties  for  family  use.  I  have  found  a  strong 
decoction  of  potash,  the  best  wash  for  the  bodies  and  larger 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  worms  are  by  this  also 
destroyed. 

37.  Buildings, — My  barns  and  other  buildings  were  built  at 
an  early  day,  and  were  convenient  for  the  uses  designed.  I 
have  abundance  of  stable  and  other  room  now  for  the  uses  of 
the  farm,  with  apparatus  for  cutting  forage  for  stock,  and 
steam  apparatus,  which  is  a  very  great  saving  in  preparing 
food. 

38.  Fences, — ^Tences  are  all  of  stone.  They  were  thus  built 
to  free  the  land  from  stone,  and  they  answer  the  purposes 
well,  though  expensive  when  erected. 

39  to  42.  I  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  farm 
accounts  and  register  of  my  farming  operations.  The  most  im- 
portant items,  cost  of  stock  and  price  when  sold,  &c.,  are  taken 
down.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  keep 
correct  accounts  of  all  the  farm  operations.  I  cannot  there- 
fore give  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  my  farm.  The  annexed  are  estimates  mainly 
and  believed  to  be  substantially  correct. 

LEONARD  D.  CLIPT. 
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Leonard  D.  Cliff — ^Estimates  of  Farm. 

One  hundred  tons  of  hay,  $15, $1,500  00' 

Sixteen  fat  cattle  at  $100  per  head, 1,600  00 

Fourteen  fat  cattle  at  $90      "          1 ,260  00 

Four  veal  calves  at  $11          "          44  00 

Five  Ayrshire  heifers  and  calves,  own  raising, 285  00 

Twenty-one  cwt.  pork,  $9.50, 199  50 

Four  store  pigs, 10  00 

Five  fat  steers  sold  in  July  last,  $80, 400  00 


$5,298  50 
One  and  a  half  acres  buckwheat,  55  bush., 

at  6s., $41  25 

Nine  acres  corn,  455  bush.,  6s., 341  21 

Four  acres  oats,  200  bush.,  4s., 100  00 

Thiee  acres  rye,  75  bush.,  10s., 93  75 

Potatoes,  50  bush.,  6s., 36  25 

Half  acre  of  carrots,  195  bush.,  3s, 73  12 

Rutabagas,  100  bush.,  2s., 25  00 

710  58 

Apples  sold,  cider  for  domestic  use, $100  00 

Corn  stalks  for  fodder,  worth 75  00 

Poultry  sold, 50  00 

Tenant  house,  rent,  50  00 

Butter  sold  from  five  cows,  besides  family 
use, 60  00 

335  00 


$6,344  08 


Expenses  of  Farm. 

Twelve  steers,  at  $80  per  head, $960  00 

Ten  farrow  cows,  $27      "            270  00 

Three  farrow  cows,    110  00 

Two  oxen, 150  00 

« 150  00 

« 145  00 

One  Durham  steer, 75  00 

One  Durham  heifer, 50  00 
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Two  heifers, 62  DO 

Ten  steers,  $47.50, 475  OO 

One  steer, 40  OO 


First  cost  stock, $2,487  00 

I  employ  two  men  the  whole  year. 
One  man  at $200  00 

" 125  00 

Extra  help  at  hay  and  harvest, 100  00 

Other  labor  from  time  to  time, 70  00 

Total  expense  labor, 495  00 

2,982  00 
Cost  of  board  of  servants, 300  00 

Total  expenses  of  farm, $3,282  00 

Produce  of  the  farm, ^ $6,344  08 

Expenses  of  the  farm, 3,282  00 

Balance, $3,062  08 

Note.  No  charge  being  made  for  blacksmith  bills,  repairs 
of  implements,  for  personal  services,  or  taxes. 
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CLIMATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW- YORK- 
BY  FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH. 


The  completion  of  a  summary  of  meteorological  records) 
made  at  sixty-two  different  academies  in  this  State  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,*  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
practical  results  of  this  extensive  and  long-continued  system 
of  observations,  and  of  drawing  therefrom  a  series  of  generali- 
zations with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  operations  of 
agriculture^  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  application  of  meteorological  science  to  the  explana- 
tion of  its  influences  upon  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the 
strict  dependance  of  the  husbandman  upon  the  genial  return 
of  the  seasons,  and  auspicious  succession  of  cold  and  heat,  of 
sunshine  and  showers,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  every  discovery  in  the  laws  which  govern 
our  climate  is  to  him  an  important  acquisition.  Although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  modify,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  vary 
these  changes,  yet  by  a  careful  comparison  of  observations, 
made  at  many  stations,  through  long  periods,  we  may  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  this  probable  succession  in  the  future;  be 
able,  in  some  instances,  to  foretel  disastrous  changes  in  time 
to  prepare  for  them,  and  so  to  plan  our  operations  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  advantages  attainable. 

*  *^  B«fiilU  of  a  series  of  Meteorological  Observ&Uons  made  in  obedience  to  instraotions  from 
the  Regents  of  the  Unireroity^  at  sundry  academies  in  the  State  of  New-Yorlc,  from  1825  to 
1850  indosive.  Compiled  from  the  original  retaros,  and  the  annnal  reports  of  the  Regents  of 
the  Univermty.  By  Franklin  B.  Hongh,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  New- 
tork  mstorical  Society.  Published  by  Legislative  Authority.  Albany:  Weed»  ParsoDs  A 
Co.,  Prlxiten>  1855.''    4to.  pp.  50S»  witb  m^  and  diagrams. 
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Prom  necessity,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  open  air, 
and  an  interested  observer  of  atmospheric  changes,  the  farmer 
seems  peculiarly  favored  for  the  study  of  meteorology,  and  a 
concerted  and  intelligent  course  of  observation  by  agricultu- 
rists throughout  the  State,  would  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  general  features  and  local  variations  of  our  climate. 
Such  a  plan  has  been  recommended  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  to  its  members,  and  merits  the  most  careful  attention. 

The  accompanying  map  exhibits  the  location  of  the  several 
stations  at  which  observations  were  made  during  the  period 
embraced  in  the  series  under  consideration,  the  arrows  at  each 
indicating  by  their  direction  the  prevailing  course,  and  by 
their  length  the  relative  amount  of  winds  at  each.  The  head 
of  the  arrows  represents  the  place  of  the  station. 

The  observations  made  at  academies,  as  above  mentioned, 
consisted  of  a  record  of  the  thermometer  thrice  daily;  of  the 
wind  and  aspect  of  the  sky  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and 
of  the  depth  of  rain  and  snow,  with  notices  of  haloes,  auroras 
and  meteors,  the  progess  of  vegetation,  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  birds  of  passage,  unusual  atmospheric  phenomena, 
and  such  other  memoranda  as  might  serve  to  mark  the  rela- 
tive forwardness  of  the  seasons,  or  preserve  some  interesting 
fact  in  physical  science.  The  temperature  was  directe(^  to  be 
noted  in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  for  the  coldest  period  in 
the  day,  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  warmest,  and  an  hour  after  sunset.  The  mean  was  ob- 
tained, by  adding  to  the  morning  observation  twice  the  after- 
noon and  twice  the  evening  observation  with  that  of  the  next 
morning,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  6.* 

The  thermometers  first  supplied  to  academies  were  made  by 
Mr.  Kendall,  of  New  Lebanon,  and  the  graduation  was  that  of 
Fahrenheit.  They  were  directed  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  there  was  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  screened  from 
the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
from  the  radiations  of  neighboring  bodies. 

Twice  during  each  day  the  temperature  is  that  of  the  mean, 
and  a  single  observation  then  made  would  give  this  element;  but 
these  periods  are  found  to  vary  greatly,  and  to  occur  at  a  time 

*  Tbo  arithmetioal  mean  of  the  daily  obeervations,  and  the  mean  obtained  by  the  abovei 
rale,  were  both  given  for  the  Albany  station  durbg  four  years,  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Romeyn 
Beck,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods.  The  reeolt 
•liowed  that  the  rule  adopted  gave  about  one-third  of  a  degree  higher  than  the  other. 
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when  the  temperature  is  changing  most  rapidly.  The  periods 
of  daily  maximum  and  minimum  are  most  constant,  but  are 
still  very  liable  to  be  influenced  by  direction  of  the  wind  and 
aspect  of  sky.  They  generally  occur  earlier  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  and  in  climates  where  sea  breezes  prevail,  the  greatest 
heat  often  occurs  before  noon. 

The  State  of  New- York,  extending  over  a  hundred  miles 
along  the  sea  coast,  and  stretching  to  the  great  lakes,  present- 
ing every  variety  of  surface,  from  alpine  peaks  to  level  sandj' 
plains,  exposed  to  the  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  chilling 
but  bracing  winds  of  the  north,  may  be  supposed  to  present  all 
the  modifications  of  climate  which  these  varied  circumstances 
can  produce.  Hence  we  observe  that  the  mean  temperatures 
of  stations  where  observations  have  been  made,  vary  from  42 
to  51  degrees,  with  an  extreme  range  of  145  degrees;  the  mean 
direction  of  the  wind,  from  a  point  N.  54  W.  to  S  84  degrees 
E.,  through  every  intermediate  point  of  west  and  south; 
the  force  of  the  wind,  from  3  to  59  per  cent,  and  the  mean  an- 
nual depth  of  rain  from  22  to  46  inches. 

The  blossoming  of  plants,  and  other  harbingers  of  spring, 
occur  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  on  Long  Island,  than  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  first  frosts  and  snows  indicating  the  approach  of 
winter,  are  seen  nearly  a  month  sooner.  The  progress  of 
vegetation  in  midsummer,  as  indicated  by  the  harvests,  is 
found  to  vary  but  little,  thus  indicating  the  more  rapid  pro- 
gress of  vegetation  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  State,  and  an 
approach  to  the  short  and  hot  summers  of  polar  climates.  It 
is  noticed,  that  the  first  appearance  of  birds  of  passage  in  the 
southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  is  much  more  uni- 
form than  the  flowering  of  plants,  the  extreme  interval  of  first 
appearance  seldom  exceeding  a  week. 

As  the  earth  is  enveloped  by  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
highly  elastic,  and  easily  displaced  by  slight  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  as  it  is  influenced  both  by  astronomical  and  local 
causes,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  must  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
State,  in  the  investigation  of  its  general  laws,  and  take  into 
account  the  influences  of  oceans  and  lakes,  of  arid  sands,  wood- 
lands and  mountains,  vallies  and  plains,  in  their  unequal 
capacity  for  absorbing  or  reflecting  solar  heat,  affording  mois- 
ture by  evaporation,  or  modifying  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  winds.     Were  the  earth's  surface  uniform^  it  is  probable 
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that  changes  in  the  atmosphere  would  occur  with  the  same 
regularity  as  day  and  night,  and  hence,  it  becomes  highly  im- 
portant, to  study  the  modifying  effects  of  local  causes,  and  take 
into  account  their  influences  in  producing  permanent  or  occa- 
sional conditions  of  climate. 

Altitude,  is  found  to  exert  a  much  greater  influence,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  than  geographical  position;  and  it 
is  a  familiar  fact,  that  in  mountainous  regions  under  the  same 
parallel  within  the  tropics,  one  can  meet  with  every  vicissi- 
tude of  climate  that  is  known.  The  temperature  diminishing 
as  we  ascend,  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  thousand  feet  in  our  lati- 
tude, in  summer,  reaches  the  point  of  congelation,  which  is 
constantly  fluctuating  with  the  seasons,  and  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night;  often  descending  to  the  earth's  surface  in 
winter,  and  making  its  monthly  and  almost  weekly  visits  to 
the  peaks  of  our  mountains  throughout  the  year. 

The  direction  of  winds,  and  other  causes,  so  essentially  vary 
the  decrease  of  temperature  in  highlands,  that  no  definite  rule 
can  be  given  for  determining  it,  but  the  results  of  observations 
in  this  State,  show  a  striking  difference  of  mean  temperature, 
between  places  similarly  situated  except  in  altitude,  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause.  A  comparison  of  Onondaga  and 
Pompey ;  of  Utica  or  Whitesboro,  and  Bridegwater,  Hamilton  or 
Fairfield;  of  Newburgh  and  Goshen,  or  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
Amenia,  in  the  accompanying  tables,  will  illustrate  this  point. 
It  will  also  be  noticed,  that  all  the  stations  on  Long  Island, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Lansingburgh,  have 
a  mean  temperature  above  that  of  the  State,  while  with  eight 
exceptions,*  those  situated  in  the  central,  western,  and  northern 
section^  have  a  mean  below  the  general  average. 

Extremes  of  temperature  become  lessj  as  the  mean  is  higher; 
the  annual  extremes  of  seventeen  stations  which  were  less 
than  100  degrees,  having  with  a  single  exception,  a  mean 
above  that  of  the  whole  State.  Of  twenty-two  stations  at 
which  the  mean  annual  range  is  below  that  of  the  State,  all 
but  one,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or  large  rivers. 

The  temperature  of  the  months,  is  observed  to  increase  from 
the  first  half  of  February,  to  the  last  half  of  July,  the  mean  of 
the  second  half  of  April  and  of  October,  being  nearly  that  of 

*  Cayaga^  Pmttsbargh,  FredonU,  Lewiston,  Mexico,  Onondaga,  Rochester  and  Syncnse. 
Most  of  these  are  in  the  Ticinitj  of  lakes  or  other  bodies  of  water  which  exert  an  equalising 
effect  upon  the  oonntiy  aroand  them. 
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the  year.  The  distribution  of  heat  through  the  several  months, 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  embraces  the  entire 
period  and  all  the  stations  reporting : 

Moothfl.  Isthftlf.  2dlui.lf.      Whole  month. 

January, 25^.17         24^.19         24^.68 

February, 21.68         26.59         24.11 

March, 31  .02         35  .86         33  .44 

April, 43  .05         47  .58         45  .30 

May, 53  .37         59  .06  56  .21 

June, 63  .71  67  .49         65  .60 

July, 69  .12         70  .23         69  .67 

August, 69.94         66.99         68.46 

September, 62  .14         57  .60         59  .87 

October, 50  .49         46  .05         48  .27 

November, 41  .24         34  .11         37  .67 

December, 29  .1.9         25  .30         27  .24 

The  station  having  the  highest  annual  mean  was  Erasmus 
Hall,  (Flatbush,)  and  that  having  the  greatest  range  of  tempe- 
rature was  Gouverneur. 

The  results  of  temperature  throughout  the  State,  are  shown 
Dy  the  following  table,  which  also  exhibits  a  complete  list  of 
the  stations,  their  location,  elevation  above  tide,  and  the 
number  of  years  in  which  the  thermometer  was  observed. 
The  aggr^ate  period  observed  was  773  years. 
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Diagrams  have  been  constructed  for  representing  to  the  eye 
the  comparative  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  their  deca- 
dance  upon  the  seasons  at  different  places  and  for  successive 
years,  which  will  afford  essential  aid  in  understanding  the  nu- 
merical tables  we  have  given  containing  these  data.  Assuming 
an  arbitrary  scale  for  representing  changes  of  temperature  in 
the  vertical  direction,  and  time  horizontally,  a  line  is  drawn 
across  the  diagram,  rising  or  falling  with  tiie  temperature,  and 
representing  by  its  deflections  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold 
throughout  the  year. 

The  accompanying  diagram  entitled  "  Comparative  range  of 
temperature  at  different  stations,"  is  a  delineation  of  the  mean 
annual  fluctuations  of  temperature  through  the  several  months, 
at  each  place  where  observations  were  reported  ten  years  or 
more,  and  is  constructed  as  follows :  The  sheet  is  first  ruled 
with  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  the  intervals  between  the 
former  of  which  represent  differences  of  temperature,  and  of 
the  latter  of  time.  Every  fifth  horizontal  line  is  heavier  than 
the  others,  and  the  spaces  between  each  of  these  heavy  lines 
represent  ten  degrees  of  temperature.  In  laying  down  the 
curve  of  each  station,  the  first  heavy  line  below  the  name  of 
the  station  is  assumed  to  represent  20^,  and  the  curve  is  car- 
ried through  such  points  on  the  lines  for  months,  as  represent 
the  mean  temperatures  of  each.  The  spaces  between  the  ver- 
tical lines,  represent  half  months,  and  at  intervals  figures  are 
placed,  to  show  the  temperature  at  the  points  of  intersection 
of  the  curve. 

The  mean  range  of  temperature  throughout  the  State  in  each 
year,  as  shown  by  a  combination  of  all  the  observations,  is 
given  in  the.  accompanying  diagram,  entitled  "  Comparative 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  different  years,"  which  is  con- 
structed on  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  already  noticed,  except 
that  the  intervals  between  the  curves  is  greater,  and  a  &int 
line  is  traced  with  each,  which  represents  the  annual  curve 
for  the  whole  State,  and  the  entire  period.  The  deviation  from 
the  meaji  in  particular  months  and  seasons  thus  becomes 
strikingly  apparent,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  here 
figured,  will  convey  to  most  persons  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  could  be  derived  from  the  tabular  statement  from 
which  it  was  constructed. 
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The  earliest  date  on  which  the  Hudson  has  been  open  at 
Albany  during  forty-nine  years,  was  February  4,  in  1842,  and 
the  latest  April  8,  in  1807,  the  mean  date  being  March  18. 
The  earliest  date  of  closing  during  sixty-six  years,  was  Novem- 
ber 13,  in  1820,  and  the  latest  February  3,  in  1790,  the  mean 
date  being  December  18.  The  shortest  period  during  which  it 
remained  closed,  was  forty-two  days  in  1806,  and  the  longest, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  six  days,  in  1842-3. 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  different  years, 
shows  that  in  1829,  '35,  '36,  '37,  '38,  '39,  '41,  '42  and  '43,  it 
was  below  the  general  average,  while  in  the  other  years  in  the 
series  it  was  above.  In  1830,  a  summer  drouth  was  followed 
by  copious  autumnal  rains,  and  an  unusual  mildness  in  No- 
vember and  December,  which  occasioned  vegetation  to  start 
up  with  the  vigor  of  spring  growth.  In  many  places  buds  put 
forth,  and  trees  blossomed  in  November.  At  Flatbush,  a  second 
crop  of  pears  attained  half  size,  and  peas  and  beans  grew  to 
their  full  size.  At  Potsdam,  December  4th,  marigolds  were 
in  full  bloom,  and  thrifty  mustard  plants  were  seen  six  inches 
high. 

In  1834,  the  spring  opened  unusually  early,  and  frost  and 
snows  in  May,  destroyed  many  fruit  trees  in  blossom.  During 
the  preceding  winter,  the  snow  had  been  deep,  and  the  ground 
had  not  frozen  in  many  sections. 

Observations  upon  the  rain  gage,  were  directed  to  be  made 
immediately  after  each  rain,  and  stations  were  furnished  with 
'  instruments  of  uniform  construction  for  this  purpose. 

The  result  of  these  observations  was  as  follows : 
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To  show  the  relative  quantity  of  rain  in  the  several  seasons, 
as  influenced  by  the  more  characteristic  topographical  features 
of  the  State,  the  following  summary  is  given,  in  which  the 
monthly  means  of  stations  have  been  grouped  into  seven 
classes,  based  upon  circumstances  in  some  degree  common  to 
those  included  in  each  : 


Spring. 


4.07 


The  Maritime  Region^  including 
Clinton,  Erasmus  Hall,  New- 
York,  Oyster  Bay,  and  Union 
Hall;  all  except   one  being   on 

Long  Island, 

The  Eastern  Region^  mostly  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Champlain,  including  Albany, 
Cambridge  Dutchess,  Farmers' 
Hall,  Granville,  Hudson,  Kin- 
derhook,  Kingston  ,Lansingburgh, 
Montgomery,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Newburgh,  North  Salem,  Platts- 
burgh.  Red  Hook,  &  Washington, 
The  Mohawk  Valley^  includ'g  Fair- 
field, Johnstown,  Oneida  Inst., 

Schenectady  and  Utica, 

The  Susquehanna  Valley^  and  its 
branches,  including  Bridgewater, 
Cherry  Valley,  Delaware,  on  a 
branch  of  Delaware,  Franklin, 
Pa.,  Hamilton,   Hartwick,   and 

Oxford, 

The  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  in- 
cluding Franklin,  M.,  Gouver- 
neur,  Ogdensburgh,  and  St.  Law 

rence, 

The  Western  Region^  mostly  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  smaller  lakes,  in- 
clud'g  Auburn , Canandaigua,Cay- 
uga,  Ithaca,  Middlebury,  Oneida 
C,  Onondaga,  Pompey  and  Syra-I 
cuse, '  2.49 


Summer. 


3.75 


2.92 


3.25 


3.00 


>.14 


3.62 


3.67 


Antnmn. 


3.45 


Wmttr. 


2.93 


3.92 


2.95 


3.40 


3.05 


2.96 


3.17 


2.44 


2.66 


2.86 


2.72 


1.71 


3.06     2.04 
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SUlDiABY.— (CoNTunrsD.) 


Spring. 

Summer. 

Aatumn. 

Wimsr. 

Thi  Region  of   Lakes    Erie    and 

Ontario^  including  BuflFalo,  Fre- 

donia,   Gaines,  Lewiston,  Low- 

yille,  Mexico,  Millville,  Monroe- 

Palmyra,  Rochester,  Springville, 

and  Union  Lit.  Soc, 

2.19 

2.95 

3.80 

1.94 

Motive    Quantity   in    the    whole 

State, 

2.38 

3.44 

3.04 

2.36 
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The  above  table,  contains  the  results  of  parts  of  years  re- 
ported by  observers,  while  in  the  preceding  one,  only  entire 
years  are  included,  from  which  cause,  the  mean  derived  from 
the  two  methods  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some  cases,  but  the 
general  result  shows  an  excess  of  rain  in  the  maritime  region, 
and  the  vallies  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk  and  Susquehanna,  an 
amount  below  the  average  in  tiie  western  part  of  the  State,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  least  quantity  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  greatest  annual  mean  depth 
was  reported  by  New-York,  and  the  least  by  Lewiston,  the  mean 
being  less  than  twenty-eight  inches  at  Lewiston,  Buffalo,  6ou- 
vemeur,  Monroe,  Ogdensburgh  and  Potsdam,  while  it  was  forty 
inches  and  upwards,  at  Albany,  Bridgewater,  Cambridge,  Cherry 
Valley,  Delaware,  Jamaica,  New-York,  North  Salem,  Oyster 
Bay,  Schenectady,  and  Utica. 

From  the  last  preceding  table  it  appears,  that  the  quantity 
of  rain  felling  in  different  years  has  varied  from  a  monthly 
mean  of  2.64  in  1839,  to  3.49;  in  1827,  the  greatest  amount 
in  one  month,  being  7.02,  June  1826;  and  the  least,  .69,  De- 
cember 1828.  The  quantity  of  rain  falling  is  greatest  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  least  in  winter  and  spring.  The  quan- 
tity that  falls  in  August,  is  near  the  annual  mean,  while  it  is 
most  in  June,  and  the  least  in  February* 

It  has  been  observed  in  Europe,*  imd  the  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  experience  in  this  country,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  is  less  as  we  recede  from 
the  sea  coast,  thus  indicating  that  oceanic  evaporation,  is  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  rain.  The  intimate  relation  between 
winds  from  the  sea,  and  rain,  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

Difference  of  altitude,  is  found  also  to  cause  a  notable  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  even  in  the  same 
locality,  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet,  is  found  to  produce  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  quantity  at  the  earth's  surface.  At 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  1845-6,  two 
similar  instruments,  five  and  eighty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
gave  in  sixteen  months,  60.2,  and  44.7  inches  respectively. 
Similar  comparative  observations  at  York,  in  England,  at  ele- 
vations of  0.43§,  and  213  feet  from  the  surface,  gave  in  four 
years,  an  annual  mean  of  22.17,  and  13  inches.  It  is  noticed 
that  the  decrease  upwards  is  less  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather, 

•See  Kaemito'i  Meteorology,  p.  139 
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from  which  it  is  inferred,  that  it  would  be  less  in  low  than  in 
high  latitudes.  This  fact  seems  to  indicate,  that  rain  drops 
continue  to  increase  in  size  till  they  reach  the  ground,  although 
in  exceptional  cases,  by  passing  through  strata  of  warm  dry 
air,  they  may  diminish  from  evaporation,  or  disappear  altoge- 
ther in  mid  air.  Occasionally  in  fine  weather  in  summer, 
descending  streaks  of  falling  rain,  are  observed  below  clouds, 
which  thin  out  and  vanish  long  before  reaching  the  surface. 
In  the  protracted  misty  rains  of  autumn  and  winter,  the  diflfer- 
ence  at  an  elevated  point,  and  at  the  surface,  would  be  pro- 
portionally greater,  than  in  summer  showers. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  for 
moisture,  is  increased  by  heat  and  diminished  by  cold;  that 
<^ondensation  of  the  air  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat, 
while  its  expansion  produces  cold,  and  that  both  the  tempera- 
ture and  capacity  for  moisture  diminish  as  we  ascend  from  the 
earth's  surface.  The  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  varying,  and  if  a  given  mass  of  air  Is  gradu- 
ally cooled,  it  will  descend  to  a  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
it  will  be  saturated  by  the  quantity  of  vapor  contained  in  it. 
This  temperature  is  called  the  deuhfointj  because  in  summer 
nights,  when  by  radiation  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface  is 
cooled  to  this  point,  dew  is  formed,  from  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture which  it  no  longer  is  able  to  sustain  at  the  reduced  tem- 
perature. The  dew-point  varies  with  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  temperature.  When  this  is 
ascertained  it  is  easy  to  calculate  by  the  aid  of  tables  that  have 
been  constructed,  the  quantity  of  vapor  corresponding  to  it. 

TheMnstrument  now  most  used  for  ascertaining  the  moisture 
of  the  air  is  the  psychrometer,  which  consists  of  two  similar 
thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one  of  which  is  covered  with  thin 
muslin.  When  observed,  this  covered  bulb  is  wet  with  pure 
water,  the  evaporation  of  which  causes  a  rapid  reduction  of 
temperature  until  it  reaches  a  stationary  point.  The  difference 
then  shown  by  the  two  thermometers,  affords,  by  the  aid  of 
tables,  the  force  of  vapor  and  relative  humidity  of  the  air. 
Observations  upon  this  instrument  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
series  of  records  under  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  rain  received  by  gages 
placed  at  different  altitudes  at  a  given  place,  indicate  a  much 
greater  quantity  at  the  surface,  yet  experience  has  shown 
that  mountains  and  highlands  may  be  frequently  deluged  with 
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lain,  as  they  are  often  enveloped  in  clouds,  while  the  weather 
of  the  plains  and  vallies  below  is  serene.  This  is  caused  by 
the  expansion  and  cooling  of  the  warm  and  humid  air,  as  it  is 
brought  by  the  winds  from  a  lower  level,  and  carried  above 
the  limit  in  which  it  is  no  longer  able  to  support  its  vapor. 

The  remarkable  dryness  of  our  climate  when  compared  with 
that  of  Europe,  has  often  been  remarked,  and  its  cause  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  our  westerly  winds,  which 
pass  over  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  a  broad  extent  of  conti- 
nent instead  of  ocean.  Hence  our  astronomical  observatories 
are  favored  with  more  frequent  and  longer  opportunities  for 
observation,  and  manufectures  depending  upon  evaporation 
or  the  drying  process  for  their  success,  can  be  conducted  with 
greater  economy  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not compete  with  Europe  in  some  of  the  finer  texile  fabrics, 
which  can  be  spun  and  woven  best  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

That  this  dryness  may  have  an  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  customs  of  our  people  is  highly  probable,  and  a  long 
series  of  observation  may  even  show  that  intellectual  activity, 
dependent  upon  bodily  health,  may  be  found  to  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  the  difference  of  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  excess  of  our  summer  and  fall  rains  over  those  of  win- 
ter and  spring,  is  noticed  to  increase  from  south  to  north, 
thus  in  a  measure  reversing  the  order  observed  in  tropica] 
climates,  in  which  the  heaviest  rains  occur  in  their  winter 
months. 

The  relative  amount  of  cloudy  sky  does  not  bear  so  close  a 
relation  to  the  depth  of  rain  at  a  given  place  as  would  be.sup- 
I>osed,  for  the  formation  of  clouds  is  influenced  by  circum- 
stances of  elevation,  vicinity  to  mountains  or  lakes,  &c.  Sum- 
mer showers  sometimes  fall  miles  to  the  leeward  of  the  place 
where  they  originated,  and  local  causes  may  produce  a  great 
difference  between  the  relative  amount  of  cloud  and  fall  of 
rain  in  certain  localities.  The  following  table  embraces  the 
general  results  of  observations  upon  the  aspect  of  sky  at  the 
various  stations  embraced  in  the  series,  for  the  periods  noted 
in  each.  Two  entries  of  this  class  were  made  daily,  one  for 
the  forenoon  and  the  other  for  the  afternoon,  at  no  particular 
hour: 
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Teus. 

Albany, 24 

Amenia, 1 

Auburn, 22 

Bridgewater, 4 

BuflFalo, 2 

'  Cambridge, 14 

Canajoharie, 2 

Canandalgua 10 

Cayuga, 13 

Cherry  Valley, 15 

Clinton, 17 

Cortland, ^ 18 

Delaware, 2 

Dutchess, 16 

Erasmus  Hall, 24 

Fairfield, 19 

Farmers'  Hall, 11 

Franklin,  M., 3 

Franklin,  P., 10 

Fredonia, 18 

Gfiines, 4 

Gouverneur, 12 

Granville, 14 

Greenville, 1 

Hamilton, 17 

Hartwick, 16 

Hudson, 17 

Ithaca, 16 

Johnstown, 16 

Kinderhook, 17 

Kingston, •  20 

Lansingburgh, 20 

Lewiston, 18 

Lowville , 19 

Mexico, 11 

Middleburg, 18 

Millville, 8 

Monroe, 3 

Montgomery, 13 

Mount  Pleasant, 12 

Newburgh, 18 


OI«ard»n 
per  montli. 

17.04 

Olondy  dm 
per  month. 

13.36 

15.79 

14.62 

14.88 

15.56 

13.01 

17.40 

14.98 

15.48 

15.66 

14.79 

15.33 

15.10 

13.68 

16.67 

14.95 

15.48 

14.94 

15.49 

20.41 

9.93 

14.20 

16.24 

19.21 

11.25 

17.16 

13.37 

18.26 

21.31 

11.13 

18.31 

19.16 

11.28 

12.28 

18.16 

16.62 

13.82 

13.03 

17.31 

13.77 

16.67 

15.13 

15.31 

17.64 

12.80 

15.95 

. 19.45 

14.14 

16.30 

14.07 

16.37 

15.95 

14.49 

15.56 

14.88 

17.58 

12.91 

15.06 

15.38 

18.18 

12.19 

16.28 

13.16 

16.41 

14.03 

13.32 

17.11 

16.76  ' 

14.68 

15.85 

14.69 

14.79 

15.64 

16.91 

13.53 

16.19 

13.75 

17.17 

13.27 

16.96 

13.48 
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Clear  days      Cloudy  davi 
th.        per  month. 


,  Yean.  per  month.  per  montl 

New-York, 5  12.50  17.90 

North  Salem, 19  18.37  12.06 

Ogdensburgh 1  15.00  15.41 

Oneida  Conf....... 18  13.19  17.25 

Oijeida  Inst., 7  16.37  14.01 

Onondaga, •...  16  14.86  15.58 

Oxford, 17  13.50  16.89 

Oyster  Bay, 2  17.81  12.60 

Palmyra, 1  15.46  19.95 

Plattsbui^h 5  15.70  15.70 

Pompcy, 17  13.61  16.83 

Bedhook, 12  18.35  12.09 

ilodiester, 19  13.90  16.64 

St.  Lawrence, 21  14.18  15.26 

Schenectady, 3  16.20  14.14 

Springville, 8  11.43  18.57 

Syracuse, 1  13.16  17.26 

Union  Hall, 25  18.59  11.93 

Union  Literary  Society, 9  15.21  15.14 

Utica, 22  16.75  12.73 

Washington, 11  16.12  14.32 


Mean, 15.56         14.76 

The  relative  amount  of  clear  and  cloudy  sky  in  the  several 
months,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  indicates  a 
progressive  increase  of  serene  sky  from  December  to  July,  from 
which  it  declines  to  the  following  December :    ' 

MoDths.  Clear.  Cloady. 

January, 12.34  18.35 

February, 12.72  15.67 

March, 15.45  15.56 

April,   *. 16.36  16.56 

May, 17.41  13.66 

June, 17.47  12.66 

July, 20.13  10.84 

August, 19.56  11.10 

September, 18.87  11.15 

October, 15.81  15.19 

November,    11.66  18.66 

December, 10.56  20.09 
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The  number  of  cloudy  days,  exceeds  those  that  are  clear,  at 
twenty-seven  of  the  sixty-two  stations.  At  Clinton  Academy, 
near  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  the  amount  of  clear  sky  is 
greatest,  and  at  Springville,  near  Lake  Erie,  the  least — the 
extremes  diflFering  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole  time. 
So  far  as  generalization  can  be  applied,  those  stations  adjacent 
to  lakes,  and  those  exceeding  800  feet  in  altitude,  have  an 
excess  of  cloudy  days.  The  months  of  March  and  October, 
have  a  mean  approaching  that  of  the  whole  year. 

No  scale  of  cloudiness  was  adopted,  and  these  observations 
do  not  tend  to  show  how  far  the  formation  of  cloud  is  influ- 
enced by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  by  temperature,  barometric 
pressure,  or  hydrometric  conditions.  It  is  commonly  noticed 
in  this  State  that  continued  north  or  north-west  winds  bring  a 
clear  sky  and  low  temperature,  while  southerly  and  easterly 
winds  bring  clouds  and  rain,  especially  if  they  continue  with 
violence  during  a  few  hours. 

The  presence  of  solar  and  lunar  haloes,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  minute  spicul©  of  ice  in  the  upper  region  of  clouds, 
has  been  popularly  considered  a  precursor  of  rain,  and  obser- 
vation has  shown  that  this  belief  has  some  foundation  in  fact. 
Haloes  are  always  seen  in  cirrus  clouds,  and  are  observed 
most  frequently  when  the  barometer  is  falling,  especially  in 
summer.  Solar  haloes  occur  most  frequently  in  the  spring 
months,  while  lunar  haloes  are  seen  most  frequently  in  win- 
ter, the  longer  time  during  which  the  moon  is  above  the 
horizon  in  that  season,  being  favorable  for  their  observation, 
and  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  formation  being  then 
most  prevalent. 
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Total  number  of  days  on  which  solar  haloes  were  seen,..  455 

do  do  lunar  do  ..  439 

Seen  in  winter  months,  solar,  110;  lunar,  167.    Total,./  277 

do       spring  do  196;    do       128.     Total,..  424 

do      summer,  do  87;    do        51.    Total,..  138 

do      autumnal,       do  62;    do        93.    Total,..  155 

On  several  occasions  remarkable  combinations  of  arcs  and 

circles  were  noticed  in  solar  and  lunar  haloes. 

Corona^  or  small  colored  circles  around  the  sun  or  moon, 
when  veiled  with  thin  fleecy  clouds,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  were  seldom  recorded.  They  are  formed  by  the 
diffraction  of  light  passing  through  vesicular  vapor,  as  in  fogs, 
and  are  commonly  noticed  in  thin  dissolving  cumulus  clouds. 

The  direction  and  force  of  the  winds^  are  found  to  have  an  im- 
portant relation  to  temperature  and  rain,  and  in  the  observations 
of  the  New-York  academies,  the  prevaiUng  direction  of  the  wind 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  each  day  was  required  to  be  noted, 
but  not  at  any  fixed  hour.  It  is  an  unfortunate  &ct,  that  the  true  ' 
course  of  the  atmospheric  currents  at  a  given  place  can  not  always 
be  satis&ctorily  determined,  because  the  sur&ce  wind  often  differs 
considerably  firom  that  in  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  in  a  clear 
sky  or  in  tiie  night  time,  there  is  no  method  of  ascertaining  ibe 
direction  of  the  upper  currents.  There  was  no  notation  adopted 
to  indicate  the  relative  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind  in  these  obser- 
tions.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  at  the  several 
stations.  The  surface  current,  and  not  that  shown  by  the 
clouds,  was  noted. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  observations  upon 
the  winds,  is  the  correspondence  between  their  direction  and 
that  of  the  vallies  in  which  the  stations  are  located.  At  most 
of  those  on  the  Hudson,  northerly  and  southerly  winds  were 
recorded  in  the  greatest  number;  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  east- 
erly and  westerly  or  north-westerly  winds;  and  at  nearly  every 
other  place,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  neighboring  hills 
and  valleys  was  found  to  influence  that  of  the  surface  current. 
A  close  observation  of  the  direction  of  the  clouds  would  give 
a  much  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  motion  of  the 
winds  at  a  given  place. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  New-York  are  for  the  most  part 
northerly  and  southerly  in  direction,  the  principal  exception 
being  the  narrow  and  deep  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Lake 
Champlain  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  continuation  of  the  Hudson 
river  valley,  and  the  ridges  and  mountains  that  border  both 
the  lake  and  the  river,  have  the  same  general  direction.  The 
mount^n  ranges  between  the  Mohawk  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  highlands  of  Orange  county,  have  a  north-easterly  and 
south-westerly  trend.  The  Catskill  mountains  have  a  north- 
westerly and  south-easterly  course,  while  the  prevailing  di- 
rection of  the  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  State  is  north  and  south.  The  coun- 
ties bordering  upon  Pennsylvania  are  wholly  or  in  part  drained 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegany,  Susquehanna,  and  Dela- 
ware rivers,  between  which  occur  ranges  of  hills,  constituting 
prolongations  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  having  the  same 
prevailing  course. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  influences,  and  the  almost  daily 
experience  of  their  effects,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that 
the  ultimate  direction  of  the  atmospheric  currents  across  this 
State  corresponded  with  the  course  most  generally  observed, 
and  that  the  final  result  would  show  a  northerly  or  southerly 
wind;  but  the  combination  of  a  series  of  records  at  a  given 
place,  almost  uniformly  shows,  that  the  resultant*  or  mean 

*  The  resoltaoty  or  mean  direction  of  the  wind,  if  that  eonrse  which  it  woold  take  if  simnl- 
taoeoosly  acted  opon  bj  forces  proportioned  in  direction  and  amount  to  the  combined  obeerra- 
tion  of  these  elements  in  a  given  period ;  as  for  example,  if  the  wind  were  to  blow  with  uni- 
form reloeity  six  days  from  the  north>  and  seven  from  the  south,  its  progress  would  be  one 
daj  from  the  south  towards  the  north.  As  the  wind  blows  longer  in  some  directions  than 
othtTS,  it  is  evident,  that  after  deducting  opposite  quantities,  and  reducing  the  oblique  direo- 
tioos  to  a  single  one,  the  result  would  show  a  final  progress  in  the  line  of  the  largest  force  or 
loofest  time.    The  problem  is  like  that  for  finding  the  direction  and  distance  of  a  ship  at  sea 
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direction  of  the  winds  of  our  State  is  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  prevailing  course  of  our.hills  and  vallies,  thus  agree- 
ing with  observations  made  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  proving  the  influence  and  operation  of  great  gene- 
ral laws,  whose  action  encircles  the  globe  itself. 

The  comparison  of  an  extensive  series  of  records  made  at 
•  579  stations  during  an  aggregate  period  of  2,829  years,  in 
various  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  been  made  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Coffin,*  who  derives  from  these  data  the  gen- 
eral feet,  that  a  zone  or  belt  of  westerly  winds,  about  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  degrees  wide,  and  embracing  the  southern 
portion  of  British  America,  all  of  the  United  States  except  its 
southern  part,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  extends  around 
the  globe,  having  the  pole  of  its  southern  as  well  as  its  nor- 
thern limit,  near  a  point  in  latitude  north  eighty-four  degrees, 
and  longitude  west  105  degrees.  Of  251  stations  within  the 
United  States,  all  but  six,  had  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind 
westerly,  the  rate  of  progress  being  commonly  greater  as  the 
direction  approached  a  west  point.  The  average  rate  at  all  of 
the  stations  was  thirty  per  cent,  while  at  the  exceptional  ones 
It  was  but  eighteen. 

Of  the  sixty-two  stations  embraced  in  the  series  under  con- 
sideration, thirty-four  have  the  mean  direction   south,  and 

from  its  itarting  point,  after  Moliog  in  differeni  direotlonf  a  given  time.  In  the  absenm  of 
reoordf  of  the  velodty  of  the  wind,  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  nniform. 

We  will  take  ihe  following  example,  and  suppose  that  daring  a  month  the  wind  has  blown 
horn  the  N.,  4.07;  N.  E.,  1.50;  E.,  .06;  S.  E.,  1.85;  S.,  5.86;  S.  W.,  8.88;  W.,  6.32; 
and  N.  W.,  7.48  days.  By  subtraoting  opposite  points  we  have  S.,  1.78;  S.  W.,  2.38;  W., 
Ai.27;  N.  W.,  6.63.  By  analysing  the  6.  W.  into  8.  and  W.,  by  the  lud  of  a  trayerse  table, 
we  find  that  2.38  8.  W. « 1.68  8.,  and  1.68  W.,  and  that  the  5.63  N.  W. «  5.67  K.  and 
5.67  W.  By  adding  together  the  abore,  and  subtracting  8.  from  N.,  we  have  N.  .58  and  W. 
11.04  as  their  sum ;  and  the  problem  becomes  that  of  reducing  these  two  directions  to  one,  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  trigonometry. 

In  the  annexed  figure,  let  dby  repre- 
sent the  fu>rlAing  B>58,  and  be,  the 
westing,  =:  11 M;  it  is  required  to  find 
the  supplement  of  the  anffle  c,  or  the 
angle  which  the  line  ca  miuces  with  tbe 
dotted  index  line  representing  north 
and  south,  and  the  line  ca,  whidi  is  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  reraltant. 
By  drawing  the  arc  dg,  the  sine  4^* 
and  the  tangent  eg,  we  have  from  rimilar  triangles,  thiba:  :  eg :  gs.  This,  when  reduced, 
gives  the  northing  divided  by  the  westing==tangent  of  the  course,  which  in  this  instances 
N.  78^  22'  W.  The  proportion  dficdizha:  ca,  in  a  similar  manner  gives  the  northing  divi- 
ded  by  the  sine  of  the  cour8e=the  value  of  the  resultant,  which  in  this  {n8tance=11.95  days. 
*  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  TI. 
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twenty-eight  north,  of  that  of  the  whole  State,  or  a  point  S. 
80  degrees  W.     Of  these  there  were  within 

5  d^rees  of  S.  80  degiees  W.,  4  north  and  10  south. 
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With  a  single  exception,  the  mean  directions  are  embraced 
within  an  arc  of  111  degrees,  11  minutes,  from  S.  34  degrees 
W.,  to  N.  34  degrees,  49  minutes  W.  The  eflfect  of  a  north  and 
south  valley,  is  to  shorten  very  much  the  amount  of  the  re- 
sultant, while  that  of  an  east  and  west  valley  is  to  lengthen  it. 
This  may  be  conveniently  shown  by  diagrams. 

If  in  the  annexed  figure,  the 
lines  a6, 6c,  cd,  de,  ^fjfgy  g^^  At, 
represent  in  direction  and  length 
the  sum  of  all  the  winds  that 
blow  from  the  several  points  in 
agiven  month,  the  arrow  ta,  will 
represent   the  resultant  of  the 

winds,  and  the  sum  of  the  bro-  \k i 

ken  lines  a5,  5c,  &c.,  to  t,  the  entire  period  of  the  month.     It 
is  evident  that  the  prevalence  of  northerly  and 
southerly  winds  as  at  Kinderhook,  would  give  the 
figure  a  vertical  elongation  and  very  much  shorten 
the  resultant,  while  at  places  situated  like  Utiea,  in 

an  east  and  west 
valley,the  elon- 
gation would  be 
horizontal,  and 

Winda  at  Utica.  *  ^  ®     resul  taut  ^ 

increased  in  quantity.    The  relative  prevalence  of  ^>i4 
winds  may  also  be  shown,  and  the  modifying  in-        N — /^ 
fluenees  of  local  causes  demonstrated,  by  laying  offw'datKmd'hook 
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from  a  central  point,  in  diflFerent  directions,  distances  propor- 
tioned to 
the  prev- 
alence of 
winds  f m 
the  sev'al 
points  and 
connecting 

Whole  State.  Albany.  Utioa.  the    SpaCCS 

thus  laid  oflF  by  a  line,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  figures,  in 
which  the  finad  results  of 
the  winds  of  the  whole  State, 
and  of  Albany,  Utica,  Kin- 
derhook,  and  St.  Lawrence 
are  delineated.  In  general, 
the  winds  in  this  State, 
are  more  northerly  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and 
more  southerly  in  the  other 

half  than  the  annual  average,       icinderhook.  st.  Lawrence, 

which  in  the  memoir  above  cited,  is  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
during  the  winter,  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  warmer  than  the  adja- 
cent continents,  and  that  necessarily  there  must  be  a  tendency 
of  the  colder  air  from  the  land  to  the  sea;  while  in  the  oppo- 
site season,  the  lands  being  warmer,  the  tendency  of  the  winds 
is  reversed.  The  winds  of  our  latitude,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  partake  of  the  character  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  although  in  a  comparatively  feeble  degree.  The  winds 
of  July,  are  generally  coincident  in  direction  with  the  annual 
mean. 

Strongly  marked  physical  features,  extending  over  large 
areas,  tend  to  produce  regularity  in  the  winds,  and  their  rela- 
tive humidity  or  dryness  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face over  which  they  have  passed.  The  progressive  motion  of 
winds  is  less  in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  and  from  the 
change  in  relative  position  of  sea  and  land,  their  character, 
as  to  humidity  and  dryness,  is  reversed.  In  France  and  Eng- 
land the  most  tedious  and  unpleasant  rains  are  brought  by 
west  winds,  and  as  these  winds  prevail,  the  relative  amount 
of  clear  sky  is  much  less  than  in  this  country.*    In  one  hun- 

*  On  our  Pacific  coast  the  preTalence  of  westerly  trade  winds  gives  a  ffeeai  nniforinit j  to  the 
temperatarei  and  most  of  the  tains  oome  from  that  qoarter.    By  passing  up  the  slopes  of  the 
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dred  showers  which  fell  at  Berlin,  the  diflferent  winds  blew  in 
the  following  proportions :      ^ 

N.       N.  E.      E.       S.  E.       S.      S.W.       W.       N.W. 
4.1         4.0        4.9       4.9       10.2     32.8      24.8       14.4 

In  the  summer  season,  ocean  winds  may  prevail  for  a  longei 
time  without  rain  than  in  winter,  as  they  are  not  then  so 
readily  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  at  which  rain  is  pre- 
cipitated. It  remains  to  be  settled,  by  a  long  course  of  obser- 
vation, how  much  the  tendency  to  rain  or  drouth  is  varied 
from  the  primitive  condition  of  a  forest-covered  country  by 
cultivation,  and  how  far  the  clearing  up  of  these  forests,  the 
opening  to  the  sun  of  marshes  and  low  lands,  may  vary  the 
rate  of  evaporation,  or  aflfect  the  precipitation  of  rain. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  springs  and  small  streams 
diminish  or  disappear  entirely  as  a  country  becomes  settled; 
that  extreme  wet  or  dry  seasons  take  the  place  of  those  more 
uniform,  and  that  with  a  diminution  of  forests  there  follows  a 
tendency  to  sudden  floods  and  unusual  drouth  in  rivers  and 
brooks.  This  change,  produced  by  cultivation,  doubtless,  has 
its  limit,  and  the  trifling  changes  which  man  can  produce  on 
the  earth's  surface  must  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  unchangeable  features  of  nature.  On  this  subject 
Dove  has  beautifully  remarked : 

"  The  naturar  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  with  increased 
cultivation  of  the  country,  when  all  material  for  combustion 
has  to  be  sought  under  the  earth,  the  continually  increasing 
population  of  the  earth,  in  its  efiFort  to  maintain  itself,  will 
plant  in  nature  the  germ  of  a  period  of  death,  when  vapors 
shall  no  more  condense  into  clouds  over  the  treeless  earth, 
and  even  the  Seed  in  the  soil,  refreshed  only  by  dew,  will  lose 
its  power  of  budding,  or,  if  it  should  shoot  up,  would  slowly 
wither  and  die.  But  the  world,  as  well  as  the  whole  universe, 
is  so  ruled  as  to  bear  within  itself  both  a  principle  of  destruc- 
tion and  of  preservation :  it  is  thus — in  the  petty  earth  which 
we  inhabit.  No  matter  what  changes  may  aflfect  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  permanent  remains  permanent,  and  the 
changeable  changeable;  for  what,  in  proportion  to  the  great 

Rooky  moaotoins,  the  moistnre  gets  oondensed,  so  that  to  the  eastwmrd  the  west  winds  are  dry. 
It  has  been  weU  remarked  of  the  northern  Atlantic  States :  <<  So  long  as  the  westerly  winds 
onntinne  to  blow  in  winter  there  is  no  cessation  of  yonr  cold,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
blow  in  a  broad  regular  stream  in  summer  there  is  no  end  to  yoor  dronth." — ^Bobbbt  Rug- 
ttLL's  LtOw  b^4  Smitk»oidam  hutUntUm,  9th  Bep.^  8.  I>  p.  196. 
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features  of  sea  and  land,  are  the  trifling  dianges  of  drained 
lakes  and  dried  up  ponds  ?  If  the  sun  stands  over  the  southern 
hemisphere  with  its  broad  waters,  there  will  then  be  a  greater 
extent  touched  by  the  warmth  thus  created,  than  if  it  beam  in 
northerly  limits  over  a  broad  solid  surface.  The  vapors  with 
which  the  atmosphere  becomes  charged  in  excess,  between  the 
autumn  and  the  spring  equinoxes  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
return  in  the  other  half  year  back  to  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
snow  and  rain,  and  in  excess,  over  the  northern  hemisphere.'' 

The  extreme  drouth  of  the  summer  of  1854,  and  the  excess 
of  rains  in  1855,  in  our  State,  afford  a  striking  example  of  the 
inequality  of  distribution  of  rains  to  which  we  may  become 
liable,  while  the  total  results  of  a  long  series  of  years  would 
show  no  material  change.  This  inconvenience  will  be  less 
with  us  than  in  the  north-western  States,  from  our  greater  ex- 
posure to  the  precipitation  of  vapors  from  the  sea.  Boussin- 
gault  has  shown,  that  in  South  America  the  springs  that  had 
dried  up  in  the  settlements,  returned  as  the  forests  won  back 
the  ground,  abandoned  by  the  colonists  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lutions, and  in  a  like  proportion  the  rains  again  became  more 
frequent. 

If,  as  suggested  by  Dove,  the  cultivation  of  ten  years  by  the 
French  in  Algiers  has  added  more  than  one  rainy  day  to  July, 
it  may  not  be  deemed  improper  to  inquire,  whether  the  orna- 
menting of  rural  dwellings  and  the  public  roads  with  shade 
trees,  may  not  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  climate,  by  tend- 
ing to  equalize  the  fall  of  rain.  In  many  instances  the  incon- 
venience of  drouth  in  rivers  and  streams  may  be  cheaply 
avoided,  by  the  retention  of  the  excess  of  winter  rains  in 
natural  reservoirs,  enlarged  by  the  building  of  barriers  across 
their  outlets.  The  opposite  extremes  of  flood  and  drouth 
would  be  then  avoided,  and  calculation  has  shown  even  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river  in 
the  dryest  seasons  by  the  aid  of  these  artificial  supplies,  re- 
tained from  the  spring  flood. 

Observations  upon  the  Aurora  borealis  show  that  this  pheno- 
menon appeared  on  1,152  days  in  the  entire  period — or  about 
46  days  in  each  year.  They  were  distributed  according  to  the 
following  table. 
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This  table  indicates  a  progressive  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  auroras  from  December  to  April,  a  decrease  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  greatest  frequency  in  September.  The  number 
in  different  years  is  found  to  vary  considerably,  having  been 
remarkably  frequent  in  1830,  1840,  1848,  1849  and  1850,  and 
more  seldom  seen  in  1828,  1829,  1832,  1835,  1844  and  1845. 
In  the  work  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  is 
given  a  comparative  list  of  days  on  which  auroras  were  simul- 
taneously observed  at  numerous  places  besides  the  State  of 
New- York,  and  the  facts  thus  collated,  show,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  has  often  been  made, 
that  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  auroras  may 
simultaneously  exist  over  an  immense  area,  and  that  they  may 
appear  at  places  thousands  of  miles  apart  at  the  same  moment. 

Auroras  were  noticed  on  the  same  days  in  this  State  and  in 
Europe  on  1 60  occasions,  and  if  special  observations  has  been 
made,  and  clouds  had  not  prevented  them  from  being  visible, 
the  number  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  found  much 
greater.  Auroras  are  more  common  in  the  north  part  of  the 
State,  and  at  times  they  have  appeared  with  a  magnificence 
and  splendor  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe  or 
pencil  to  paint;  glowing  with  scarlet  and  crimson  hues,  and 
covering  the  heavens  with  a  drapery  of  dazzling  splendor. 
The  appearance  of  the  aurora  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  A  steady  glow  on  the  northern  horizon,  like  the  dawn 
of  morning. 

2.  A  more  elevated  and  diffused  light,  like  an  arch  with  a 
dark  segment  beneath. 

3.  Detached  masses  of  light,  often  flashing  and  flickering. 

4.  Streams,  usually  springing  up  from  an  arch,  but  some- 
times starting  up  in  space  with  a  rapid  vertical  motion,  and 
often  with  a  lateral  one. 

5.  Coronae  of  converging  streamers  in  the  magnetic  zenith. 

6.  Sands  of  light  shooting  up  from  the  east  and  west  to  the 
zenith,  often  with  a  serpentine  motion,  or  appearing  to  be 
composed  of  bundles  of  rays  transverse  or  oblique  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arch.  These  bands  usually  subside  slowly  towards 
the  south,  and  at  times  form  a  southern  arch. 

7.  Curtains  of  light,  slowly  waving  like  a  flag,  at  times  ap- 
pearing in  a  series  of  several,  and  at  other  times  single;  occa- 
sionally extended  in  right  lines  to  immense  distances,  but 
commonly  more  or  less  curved,  or  encircling  the  zenith.    This 
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last  appearance,  as  observed  by  the  writer  on  Sept.  6,  1851, 
presented  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  without  a  parallel. 

Through  the  densest  light  of  auroras  the  stars  are  readily 
seen,  and  even  in  the  dark  .segment  under  the  arch,  proving 
that  neither  are  clouds.  The  disturbance  in  magnetic  and 
electrical  conditions  that  have  been  noticed  to  attend  auroras, 
more  especially  those  presenting  a  flashing  and  rapid  move- 
ment, lead  to  the  belief  that  they  may  be  caused  by  these 
agencies,  although  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  the  general  laws  which  govern  them,  remain  to  re- 
ward future  observation  and  discovery. 

A  knowledge  of  the  periodical  and  secular  changes  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  from  its  relation  to  practical  surveying 
and  the  boundaries  of  land,  has  a  direct  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion, and  at  an  early  day  the  Regents  called  the  attention  of  their 
meteorological  observers  to  the  importance  of  carefully  ascer- 
taining from  time  to  time  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
from  the  true  north.  Concise  directions  were  given  for  ascer- 
taining the  azimuth  of  the  magnetic  meridian  by  observations 
upon  the  pole  star,  and  about  fifty  records  of  this  class  were 
reported.  In  every  instance  in  this  State  the  variation  of  the 
needle  has  been  found  to  be  west  of  iiorth,  the  amount  being 
greater  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  than  at  the  west,  but 
the  rate  of  decrease  as  we  go  westward  is  far  from  being 
uniform. 

This  variation  is  known  to  be  subject  to  daily,  annual  and 
secular  changes,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  can 
only  be  determined  by  long  series  of  observations  at  numerous 
places.  The  line  of  no  variation  at  present  crosses  lake  Erie, 
and  is  travelling  slowly  westward.  The  variation  has  changed 
at  Albany  in  the  space  of  ninetdfen  years  as  follows : 

May  5,1831, 6^25'  W. 

Nov.  5,  1841, 6  40 

Oct.   1,  1834, 6  40 

Oct.  29,  1836, 6  47 

Nov.       1847, 7  35 

The  extremes  of  eastern  and  western  variation,  and  the  time 
required  to  accomplish  a  vibration  between  these  extremes, 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  practice  of  noting  the  bear- 
ings of  lines  in  land  surveying  by  the  magnetic  needle  with- 
out reference  to  its  variation  from  the  true  meridian,  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  inconvenience  and  perplexity,  which  in- 
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creases  with  the  lapse  of  time  between  diflferent  surveys.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  should  lead  to  the  determination  of 
the  true  meridian  at  one  or  more  places  in  each  county  of  the 
State,  and  its  preservation  by  permanent  monuments,  at  which 
local  surveyors  might  be  able  to  determine  very  nearly  the 
variation,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  in  their  surveys. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  an  account  of 
phenomena  of  an  unusual  character,  which  were  at  times  re- 
ported to  the  Regents,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  unde^ 
consideration,  or  a  classification  of  the  results  of  the  progress 
of  vegetation,  and  other  changes  dependant  upon  the  relative 
lateness  or  forwardness  of  the  seasons.  Of  the  former  were 
notices  of  unusual  atmospheric  refractions,  tornadoes,  earth- 
quake shocks,  destructive  floods  and  storms,  and  similar  strik- 
ing and  unusual  phenomena,  and  of  the  latter,  the  foliation 
and  blossoming  of  plants,  ripening  of  fruits,  and  other  events 
of  similar  character,  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  note  the 
prepress  of  the  season.  These  last  named  are  for  the  most 
part  so  intimately  related  to  the  temperature,  and  presence  or 
absence  of  rains,  that  a  series  of  tables  of  the  latter  would 
afford  a  reliable  means  of  determining  their  character. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  changes  consequent  upon  clear- 
ing up  of  the  forests,  afid  bringing  under  cultivation  a  great 
part  of  the  State  within  this  century,  may  have  produced  per- 
manent changes  of  climate,  and  varied  the  mean  time  of  occur- 
rence of  various  phenomena.  The  Indian  summer  appears  to 
be  now  less  distinctly  characterised  than  formerly,  and  the 
iiepth  of  snow  in  winter  is  believed  to  vary,  one  year  with 
another,  more  now  than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  In  many 
sections  these  changes,  so  far  as  affected  by  local  causes,  have 
nearly  reached  their  limit,  as  no  more  forests  remain  to  be 
leveled,  and  no  more  marshes  to  be  drained. 

By  a  continued  and  intelligent  concert  of  observation,  we 
may  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  influence  which  these 
artificial  changes  may  have  produced,  the  effect  of  cultivation 
in  modifying  climate,  and  the  peculiarities  which  physical 
features  may  produce  in  it.  When  these  become  known  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  adapt  our  cultivation  to  the  climate  in 
such  a  manner  that,  although  unable  to  control  or  modify  it, 
we  may  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  existing  conditions,  and  be 
able  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages  attainable. 
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The  grass  crop— mclndiBg  under  this  head  the  plants  used 
for  hay  and  pasturage — is  the  most  valuable  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States^  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
hay  grown  in  1855,  was  15,000,000  tons,  worth  $150,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  pastur^e  is  considered  of  equal  amount, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $300,000,000  for  the  grass  crop  of  a 
single  year.*  In  the  Northern  States,  the  crop  is  entitled  to 
a  prominence  far  in  advance  of  any  other.  New-Tork  leads  in 
its  production — ^the  census  of  1850,  crediting  her  with  3,728,- 
797  tons,  annually.  The  importance  of  the  crop  is  therefore 
sufficiently  evident  without  an  elaborate  argument. 

A  knowledge  of  grasses, — as  regards  their  specific  distinc- 
tions, the  qualities  and  habits  of  diflferent  species  and  varieties, 
their  adaptation  to  diflTerent  localities  and  soils,  and  their 
relative  value  for  diflferent  animals — ^is  therefore  a  subject 
which  demands  the  farmer's  attention.  That  it  has  generally 
been  too  much  neglected,  might  be  shown  by  various  examples. 

The  following  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a  treatise^  but 
are  simply  designed  to  fUmish  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  some  of 
ihe  grasses  and  other  forage  plants  known  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  country.  Strictly  scientific  descriptions  are  not 
attempted,  the  leading  object  being  to  give  suggestions  which 
may  be  practically  useful.  It  has  been  deemed  important  to 
present  reliable  statements  in  regard  to  species  on  whose  eco- 
nomical value  some  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 

•Got.  Wrisbi'f  addrai  before  tho  Kow-Tork  State  Agrioaltnna  Sooiety,  at  Elmiia. 
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Agrostis. — Several  species  of  this  genus  are  met  with  in 
this  country,  but  the  Agrostis  vulgaris — Red-top,  Herds-grass  of 
Pennsylvania — is  the  only  one  in  general  cultivation.  Of  this 
there  are  two  varieties,  which  may  be  designated  as  major  and 
minor. 


Agroetis  yulgarig  mfljor. 

The  A.  vulgaris  major  is  popularly  distinguished  as  Large 
lled-top.  Western  Red-top,  and  in  some  sections  as  Rhode  Island 
or  Burden-grass.  It  grows  from  a  foot  to  upwards  of  two  feet 
in  height;  favors  rather  moist  soils,  and  will  grow  better  than 
most  cultivated  species  on  cold,  wet  upland.  It  is  frequently 
sown  with  Timothy  (Herds-grass  of  New  England),  the  two 
species  flowering  about  the  same  time.  It  yields  a  large  bulk 
of  hay — rather  light  in  proportion  to  bulk — and  although  of 
inferior  quality  as  a  pasture  grass,  compared  with  some  species, 
it  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle  and  horses,  and  produces  a  pretty 
large  arid  regular  growth  through  the  season.     Perennial. 

The  A.  vulgaris  minor  is  known  in  the  Eastern  States  as 
Small  Red-top,  Fine^top;  &c.    It  appears  to  correspond  to  the 
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common  Agpostis,  or  Fine  Bent-grass,  of  English  authors. 
The  Plymouth  colonists  doubtless  brought  it  from  England. 


Agrostia  Tolgarifl  minor. 

It  is  more  common  in  the  territory  of  the  Old  Colony  than  in 
any  other  part  of  this  country.  It  is  there  preferred  to  the 
Large  Red-top,  which  is  less  cultivated.  It  seldom  exceeds 
one  foot  in  height,  and  the  stalks  are  very  slender,  but  they 
often  stand  thickly  on  the  ground.  It  yields  a  less  bulk  of 
hay  than  the  larger  kind,  but  it  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  to 
bulk  and  of  better  quality,  being  highly  esteemed  for  feeding 
working  oxen.  Its  greatest  advantage  over  the  large  kind, 
however,  i^  that  on  dry  soils  it  grows  better  and  lives  longer. 
Hence  it  is  the  most  common  grass  in  the  pastures  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  two  varieties  may  be  readily  distinguished — the 
ffuijor  having  a  broader  and  lighter-green  leaf,  while  the  leaf 
of  the  minor  is  narrow  and  dark-green.     Perennial. 

The  Agrostis  stolonifera — ^Fiorin — is  occasionally  seen  here. 
It  requires  a  moist  soil.  Its  habit  of  spreading  rapidly  by 
means  of  numerous  stolons  or  lateral  shoots,  and  the  firm  net- 
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work  which  it  thus  forms,  would  seem  to  render  it  a  valuable 
grass  for  the  banks  of  watercourses,  which  might  thus  be  pro- 
tected from  washing.    Perennial. 


Poa  pratonsb. 

PoA. — ^The  most  common  of  this  family  is  the  Poa  praten 
sis — Spire-grass,  June-grass,  Kentucky  Blue-grass.  It  abounds 
from  Canada  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  probably  in  more 
southern  sections,  though  this  is  the  extent  of  the  writer's 
observation  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  hardy  grass,  springing 
up  in  many  places  without  being  purposely  sown.  Prom  liiis 
circumstance  it  is  frequently  called  a  natural  grass,  and  the 
"  natural  pastures,"  sometimes  spoken  of  in  New-York  and 
other  states  are  in  a  great  degree  set  to  this  species.  But  it 
is  not,  probably,  indigenous  to  this  country*  Dr.  Darlington 
regards  it  as  a  ''  naturalized  foreigner."  It  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  grasses,  though  varying  considerably  in  productive- 
ness in  diJBTerent  localities.  On  tolerably  moist  and  rich  land 
it  makes  excellent  pasturage.  It  forms  the  famous  ^^  Blue- 
grass  pastures"  of  Kentucky.  The  same  species  occupies  the 
celebrated  grazing  grounds  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Vermont  shore 
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of  Lake  Champlain,  and  other  sections  noted  for  good  pastures. 
It  starts  early  in  spring  tod  grows  late  in  auttimn.  In  severe 
drouth  its  growth  is  more  checked,  perhaps,  than  that  of  some 
other  species.  It  throws  up  but  little  weight  of  seed-stalks,  its 
chief  value  being  in  its  leaves,  which  in  favorable  situations 
grow  during  the  season,  and  form  a  thick,  dense  mass.  It  is 
the  species  relied  on  for  winter  pasturage  at  the  South-west. 
It  is  but  little  injured  by  frost,  md  a  large  growth  of  it  may 
be  left  on  the  ground  in  the  fall  to  be  fed  oflF  as  required.  The 
upper  part  will  get  a  little  whitene(J.,but  the  main  portion  will 
keep  bright  and  fresh.  Even  as  far  north  as  Vermont,  this 
grass,  after  lying  under  the  snow  all  winter,  is  readily  eaten 
by  animals  in  spring,  and  they  thrive  on  it.  Thus  a  quantity 
of  old  grass  often  enables  fiarmers  to  turn  their  stock  to  pas- 
ture sometime  before  the  new  grass  grows.  The  species  under 
consideration  is  highly  nutritive,  as  is  proved  by  the  gain  of 
all  kinds  of  stock  which  feed  on  it.  Dairymen  are  aware  of 
its  superiority  for  butter-making,  and  of  the  superior  quality 
of  the  butter  made  from  it.  On  dry,  sandy  soil,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly valuable.  It  makes,  in  su<^  situations,  but  a  light 
growth,  while  the  tough  sward  formed  by  its  roots  "  binds  out" 
other  grasses.    Perennial. 

The  Poa  compressa — Wire  grass — is  extensively  produced, 
though  it  is  less  common  than  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
even  more  hardy  than  the  pratensis^  and  grows  where  no  other 
grass  can  grow,  as  on  rocks  which  have  only  a  slight  covering 
of  earth,  on  steep  banks,  on  gravelly  knolls,  and  under  trees. 
It  does  not  produce  a  great  bulk,  but  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
nutritive  grass  known.  All  grazing  animals  eat  it  with  avidity, 
and  sheep  are  known  to  fatten  faster  on  it  than  on  any  other 
herbage.  Its  stems  keep  green  after  the  seed  has  ripened,  even 
keep  green  through  winter,  and  are  cropped  to  the  ground 
whenever  animals  can  get  at  them.  Dr.  Darlington  says, 
"  cows  which  feed  on  it  yield  the' richest  milk  and  finest  but- 
ter." It  shrinks  less  in  drying  than  any  other  species,  and 
makes,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the  heaviest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  hay,  though  the  yield  per  acre  would  not  be  large. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  hay  generally,  but  for 
pasture  it  is  valuable,  especially  from  its  adaptation  to  parti- 
cular situations,  as  before  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  pest  in  grain  growing  districts,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  destroying  it,  the  roots  retaining  life  under  much  exposure 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]  16 
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and  with  but  little  moisture.  It  is  easily  known  by  its  flat 
stem  and  dark-green  color.  Dr.  Darlington  suggests  that  the 
name  "  green  grass,"  which  in  some  neighborhoods  is  applied 


Po»  oompressa. 

to  the  Poa  pratensis,  more  properly  belongs  to  the  species 
under  consideration — Poa  compressa — this  being  much  greener 
in  color  than  the  other. 

The  Poa  serotina — ^Fowl  meadow-grass,  Swamp  wire-grass, 
False  red-top — is  indigenous  to  America.  -  Being  a  species  on 
which  there  has  been  some  discussion,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  copied  from  a  paper.by  J.  A.  Lapham,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society : 

''  Culm  terete  slender,  bearing  narrowly  linear  leaves,  shorter  than  the  in- 
temodes,  and  a  long-peduncled,  amnle  panicle;  branches  mostly  in  fives, 
rough,  naked  at  the  base,  compound  above,  bearing  numerous  short-pediceUed, 
two  to  four  flowered  spikelets;  glumes  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed;  flowers  ob- 
long'lanceolate,  acutish,  obscureljr  nerved,  hairy  only  next  the  base;  ligules 
conspicuous.  Perennial;  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culms  two  to  three  feet 
high.  Wet  meadows,  &c.  Wisconsin,  lUinois,  Ohio,  and  about  Lake  Superior. 
Native  also  of  Europe." 

This  species,  under  the  name  of  Fowl-meadow-grass,  has 

been  known  in  some  parts  of  New  England  for  many  years.* 

*  It  probably  proTailfl  more  extensively  than  hu  generally  been  snpposed.  Prof.  Gray,  q£ 
Cambridge,  ttatei  that  be  haff  seen  it  on  the  nppcr  waters  of  the  Monawk,  and  in  westeni 
Ifew-Tork. 
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It  is  mentioned  in  "  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry,"  published 
in  1747.     The  author,  Rev.  Dr.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth, 


Poa  Mrotina. 

Connecticut,  calls  it  by  the  name  just  given,  but  observes  that 
it  is  ^^  sometimes  called  Duck-grass,  and  sometimes  Swamp 
Wire-grass."  He  says  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  "  broujght 
into  a  poqjr  piece  of  meadow  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  by 
ducks  and  other  water-fowl,  and  therefore  called  by  such  an 
odd  name."  Of  course  it  is  a  5w?amp  grass,  and  not  suited  to 
araliJe  land.  It  will  live  but  a  short  time  on  soils  adapted  to 
grain  crops.  Neither  will  it  grow  on  very  wet  land;  its  proper 
place  is  a  tolerably  well  drained  bog,  or  deep  and  moist  allu- 
vion. For  such  situations  it  is  very  valuable,  producing  a 
large  quantity  of  good  hay.  The  stalk  is  long  and  slender, 
and  like  that  of  its  congener,  the  Poa  compressa^  keeps  green 
after  the  seed  has  ripened  and  fallen.  It  does  not  become  hard 
and  straw-like  by  long  standing,  but  is  always  soft  and  pliable. 
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It  is  called  perennial  in  Mr.  Lapham's  description.  Its  tena- 
city of  life,  however,  is  not  great.  Farmers  who  desire  to  keep 
up  its  growth,  say  it  should  be  allowed  to  shed  its  seed  occa- 
sionally, in  order  that  new  plants  may  be  produced. 

Phleum. — The  Phleum  pratense — ^Timothy,  Herds-grass  of 
New  England,  Meadow  Catstail  of  England — is  extensively  cul- 
tivated as  a  hay  grass  in  this  country.  Sinclair  describes  two 
varieties  of  this  species — major  and  minor — the  latter  differing 
from  the  former  "  in  the  dagger-like  points  which  terminate 
the  husks,  these  being  longer  and  more  recurved  or  bent  out- 
wards; the  husks  longer  in  every  respect,  and  less  ciliated.'^ 
The  larger  is  the  kind  commonly  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  further  notice. 

Triticum. — The  Triticum  repens — Witch-grass,  Couch-grass, 
&c. — is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  pest,  from  the  difficulty  of  destroying  it, 
and  the  injury  it  does  to  other  plants  by  choking  their  growth. 
When  left  to  itself  it  soon  monopolises  the  soil.  Yet  it  will 
not  make  a  very  large  crop;  it  is  too  thin  as  it  stands  and  too 
strawy  to  give  a  heavy  yield,  and  where  the  ground  is  rich  and 
moist  it  lodges  down  and  turns  yellow  before  it  is  fully  grown. 
Stock  will  eat  it  pretty  well,  both  as  grass  and  hay.  It  is  a 
good  grass  for  blowing  sands,  which  are  not  to  be  plowed,  the 
strong  lateral  and  perennial  roots  binding  the  sur&ce.  A  com- 
mittee of  an  agricultural  society  in  a  neighboring  State,  re- 
ported that  this  is  a  very  valuable  grass,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended its  cultivation.  This  is  the  only  instance  recollected 
where  its  cultivation  has  been  advocated.  Dr.  Darlington  says, 
''  It  is  desirable  to  keep  our  farms  as  clear  of  it  as  possible,''  a 
decision  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  good  farmers  would 
readily  acquiesce. 

LoLiuM. — ^Under  the  name  of  Rye-grass,  Ray-grass,  &c.,  vari- 
ous species  of  this  genus  have  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. The  Lolium  perenne — Perennial  Rye-grass — ^grows  tirom  a 
foot  to  two  feet  high;  starts  very  early  in  spring,  but  shoots 
up  rather  thin  and  spiry .  On  warm  loams  it  makes  good  early 
pasture  for  sheep  and  lambs.  It  ripens  early,  about  the  time 
of  the  June-grass  {Poa  pratensis)^  but  does  not  make  as  much 
leaf-herbage  as  the  latter.  It  does  not,  by  itself,  produce  a 
large  crop  of  hay,  but  the  quality  appears  to  be  good. 
.  The  Italian  Rye-grass  has  lately  been  introduced  here,  and 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  thoroughly  tried.    It  is  highly  recom- 
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mended  In  England  ai^  Scotland  as  being  adapted  to  the  soil- 
ing system  of  stock-feeding,  and  especially  as  producing  a  great 
growth  nnder  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  With  this 
treatment  it  is  said  to  have  been  cut  five  times  in  a  season, 
producing  a  crop  equal  to  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
In  such  cases  the  sward  received  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid 
manure  after  each  cutting.  This  species  is  said  to  be  only 
Uennial. 

AvENA. — ^The  species  Avena  elatior — ^Tall  Oat-grass — ^has  been 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  sometimes  been 
highly  extolled,  but  has  not,' on  acitual  trial,  supported  the 
clfiims  which  some  have  set  up  for  it.  It  is  a  coarse,  light, 
strawy  grass,  not  well  relished  by  any  kind  of  stock,  as  is 
proved  by  its  being  left  in  pastures  when  other  species  are 
eaten  down.  It  grows  three  feet  high,  but  stands  thinly  on 
the  ground,  and  its  bulk  consists  almost  wholly  of  long,  hollow 
stems. 

Festuca. — This  genus  comprises  several  valuable  species, 
the  most  common  of  which  in  this  country  is  the  Festuca  praten- 
sig — Meadow  Fescue.  This  abounds  on  rich  old  grass-fields  in 
some  neighborhoods,  although  it  is  seldom  purposely  sown. 
It  ripens  at  the  same  period  with  the  June-grass,  and  as  most 
cultivated  grasses  are  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  matured  to 
cut  for  hay,  the  Meadow  Fescue  stands  till  it  sheds  its  seeds, 
and  thus  propagates  itself.  It  is  a  good  early  pasture  grass, — 
producing  abundance  of  loQg  leaves  and  but  little  weight  of 
stems, — and  is  readily  eaten  Jiy  stock.  It  is  conspicuous  from 
its  glossy-green  color.  The  Ohio  Cultivator  states  that  this  is 
the  "  Randall-grass'^  of  Virginia.    Perennial. 

Bromus. — The  Bromus  secalinus- — Chess,  or  Cheat— is  a  well- 
known  pest  in  most  wheat  districts  of  this  country.  As  illus- 
trating the  want  of  correct  information  on  grasses,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  species  has  been  disseminated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  grass  of  superior  value^  under  the  name  of  "  Wil- 
lard's  Bromus."  The  seed  was  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  even 
prominent  officers  of  agricultural  societies  lent  their  aid  in 
bringing  it  into  cultivation-  Careful  experiment  has  proved 
that  the  boasted  ^'  Willard's  Bromus"  is  identical  with  com- 
mon chess. 

Dacttlis.— The  Dactylis  glomerata — Orchard-grass,  Cocks- 
foot— is  considerably  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  as  highly  esteemed  here 
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as  in  its  native  country — Europe.  In  some  of  the  Middle 
States,  however,  it  is  preferred  to  Timothy  {PfUeum  pratense) 
for  mixing  with  clover  for  hay,  as  it  ripens  earlier  and  at  the 
same  period  as  the  kind  of  clover  {Trifolium  medium  1)  there 
cultivated.  But  it  is  not  so  valuable  for  hay  as  for  pasturage. 
When  mixed  with  other  plants  it  stands  in  tussocks,  above  the 
general  surface,  making  the  sward  uneven  and  not  easy  to  be 
mown  smoothly.  As  a  permanent  meadow  grass  it  is  best  by 
itself,  and  seed  enough  should  be  sown  to  have  the  plants  cover 
the  whole  ground  and  make  a  thick,  even  sward.  On  account 
of  the  lightness  of  the  seed,  not  less  than  three  bushels  is 
required  for  an  acre. 


Bactylis  glomemta. 

Orchard-grass  is  well  adapted  to  slaty  soils,  and  will  grow  on 
all  tolerably  dry,  friable  soils  of  medium  quality.  It  is  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  when  once  fairly  established  will  sustain 
itself  a  long  time.  It  starts  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring,  is 
less  checked  by  drouth  than  almost  any  other  species,  and 
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•gppws  till  the  ground  freezes.  As  a  pasture  grass  it  is  highly 
valuable.  It  shoots  vigorously  immediately  after  being  cut  or 
eaten  oflF.  It  makes  but  few  stems  or  seed-stalks,  but  its  leaves 
are  numerous,  and  they  grow  during  the  whole  season,  reach- 
ing the  length  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  forming,  when  un- 
touched, a  thick  covering  to  the  ground.    Perennial. 

Anthoxanthum. — The  Anthoxanthum  odora^wm— Sweet-scented 
Vernal-grass,  Vanilla-grass — ^is  quite  common  in  the  older 
settled  parts  of  New  England,  New- York,  and  some  other 
sections.  It  is  one  of  the  grasses  which  "  come  in,"  like  the 
June-grass,  but  it  is  seldom  sown  by  design.  It  grows  best  on 
moist,  cold  soils;  starts  very  early,  and  runs  to  seed  sooner 
than  almost  any  other  species.  It  makes  but  little  bulk  or 
weight,  and  that  chiefly  in  seed-stalks.  Its  growth  is  trifling 
except  in  spring.  Its  vanilla-like  odor  is  very  powerful,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  the  grass  imparts  an  agreeable  smell  to  hay. 
It  is  not  much  relished  by  any  kind  of  stock.  In  pastures 
where  it  is  found,  it  is  about  the  last  thing  eaten — its  rejected 
stalks  being  everywhere  seen.  One  author  has  given  it  a  high 
character,  and  thinks  it  is  the  cause  of  the  fine  tfavor  of  the 
butter  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  The  seed 
was  distributed  from  the  United  States  Patent  office  last  year, 
and  was  sent  into  some  neighborhoods  where  there  was  already 
more  of  the  grass  than  farmers  wanted  who  knew  what  it  really 
was.  The  "  Complete  Grazier"  says,  "  It  is  certain  that  cattle 
will  not  eat  it  when  they  can  get  at  other  grasses."  Sinclair, 
in  his  account  of  the  Woburn  experiments  on  grasses,  says  of 
this  species :  "  It  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  liked  by 
cattle."  He  relates  that  a  farmer  sowed  a  field  partly  with 
the  Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass  and  White  Clover,  and  partly 
with  Foxtail  {Mopecurus  pratensis)  and  Red  Clover.     It  was 

pastured  with  sheep.     He  says  : 

"The  sheep  would  not  touch  the  Sweet-scented  Vernftl-grass  and  White 
CloYcr,  hut  kept  constantly  on  the  Foxtail.  .  .  .  This  would  indicate  that  the 
former  is  not,  when  single,  or  when  comhined  with  hut  two  or  three  different 
species,  very  grateful  to  cattle.  The  chemical  examination  of  its  nutritive 
matter  shows  that  it  does  not  abound  in  saccharine  matter,  hut  chiefly  in 
mucilage;  and  the  insoluhle  extract  is  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  many 
other  grasses." 

Dr.  Darlington,  in  his  "Agricultural  Botany,"  says  of  this 
species  ,  "  It  is  by  no  means  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  a 
grass  of  superior  value."  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper.  Dr.  D.  says :  "  You  will  see  that  I  do  not  estimate  the 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum  very  highly.     I  consider  it  much  in- 
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ferior  to  Phleum  pratensey  Poa  pratensis,  Dactylis  glcmerata^  or 
even  Lolium  perenney  either  for  hay  or  pasture.^^ 

Dr.  Darlington's  residence  is  Westchester,  Pa.,  the  center  of 
a  district  which  produces  some  of  the  best  ^^  Philadelphia  bat- 
ter." His  superior  knowledge  of  grasses,  both  botanically  and 
agriculturally,  is  well  known. 

Panicum.— Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Millet.  The  kind  called  German  Millet  has 
been  most  common,  but  the  Italian  is  by  some  considered  pre- 
ferable on  account  of  its  greater  size,  growing  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  producing  much  longer  heads  than  the 
preceding.  Millet  was  highly  recommended  several  years  ago 
as  a  substitute  for  the  common  grasses  in  seasons  of  drouth, 
but  of  late  years  it  is  much  less  cultivated.  It  is  thought  to 
be  a  severe  exhauster  of  the  soil,  grass  not  doing  well  after  it, 
and  the  quality  of  the  hay  it  makes  is  inferior  to  well-cured 
green  oats,  barley  or  Indian  corn.  Unless  cut  before  the  seed 
is  filled,  its  stems  are  hard  and  stiff,  and  not  liked  by  stock. 
Annual. 

SoR6HUM.^-Of  this  genus,  and  the  closely  allied  Holcus,  seve- 
ral species  have  been  introduced  from  Asia  and  Africa  into 
the  United  States.  The  most  common  of  the  former  is  Sorghum 
vulgare — Indian  Millet,  Egyptian  Corn,  Mummy  Com,  Dourra, 
&o. — Of  this  there  are  several  varieties,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  color  of  the  grain  and  in  the  time  of  ripening.  Some  of 
them  will  mature  as  far  north  as  43^  in  favorable  situations. 
In  Oriental  countries  the  seed  is  used  for  making  bread  and  for 
feeding  animals.  The  seed  resembles  that  of  common  broom-corn 
except  that  it  sheds  its  husk.  It  yields  a  tolerable  product, 
but  has  no  advantages  over  our  indigenous  Indian  corn.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  be  cultivated  in  this  country  £3r 
fodder y  but  after  having  been  tried  for  this  purpose  has  been 
abandoned.  It  is  probably  no  better  than  broom-corn.  Like 
many  other  plants,  it  comes  round  occasionally  as  something 
new;  but  it  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  at  least  fifty 
years.    Annual. 

The  Holctcs  saccharattis — Chinese  Sugar-cane — was  introduced 
into  France  a  few  years  since,  where  experiments  are  now 
going  on  with  it  in  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  the  manufskc- 
ture  of  sugar.  In  1856  some  of  the  seed  was  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  some  specimens  of  the  plant  were  grown 
here  the  same  year.    The  writer  of  this  paper  produced  a  few 
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stalks  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  plant  would  be  valuable  here  for  forage.  The  few 
and  imperfect  trials  at  present  made  with  it,  probably  would 
not  justify  a  positive  conclusion  in  reference  to  its  merits  for 
this  purpose.  Its  stalks  are  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  if 
cut  while  they  are  green  and  tender,  would  probably  be  readily 
eaten  by  stock.  It  resembles  broom-corn  in  appearance,  even 
more  closely  than  does  Sorghpm.    Annual.  ^ 

FORAGE   PLANTS    KOT    BELONGING   TO   THE   ORDER   OF   GRASSES. 

Trifolium. — ^Two  species  of  this  genus, — Trifolium  pratense^ 
red  clover,  and  Trifolium  repensy  white  clover, — are  common  in 
the  United  States.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  well-defined 
varieties,  usually  designated  Northern  and  Southern  clover. 
The  former  grows  to  a  much  greater  height  than  the  latter,  is 
much  later  in  ripening,  and  produces  much  less  seed.  The 
Northern  variety  has  a  coarse  stalk,  and  does  not  make  as  good 
hay  as  the  Southern.  The  latter  may  be  the  T.  medium  of 
English  authors.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
sometimes  further  north.  It  is  sown  with  Timothy  {Phleum 
pratense)  and  Red-top  {Agrostis  vulgaris)  for  hay,  and  though 
it  ripens  somewhat  earlier  than  either  of  those  grasses,  the 
combination  makes  good  hay — the  better,  perhaps,  from  the 
grasses  being  cut  when  rather  green.  It  gives  a  better  second 
crop  than  Northern  clover,  and  it  is  from  the  second  crop  that 
seed  is  generally  saved.  It  makes,  by  itself,  much  better  hay 
than  the  Northern  clover,  the  stalks  being  smaller  and  the  leaves 
and  heads  more  numerous.  It  is  somewhat  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion whether  either  of  these  kinds  is  strictly  biennial.  Some 
close  observers  have  declared  that  plants  of  both  varieties 
have  been  known  to  live  four  years,  or  more. 

Trifolium  per  enne-^Vetejmisl  clover.  Cow-grass — as  described 
by  English  authors,  has  not  been  observed  by  the  writer  in 
this  country.  It  would  probably  be  valuable  in  our  pastures 
in  connection  with  grasses. 

The  Trifolium  repens  is  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
notice.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  abounds  in  good  pastures, 
combined  with  Poa  pratensis  and  other  grasses.  A  mode- 
rate proportion  of  it  gives  succulence  to  the  pasturage  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  amount  of  herbage.  It  is  not  much 
cultivated  for  hay,  but  sometimes  gives  a  thick  bottom  to  the 
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crop,  which  considerably  increases  its  weight,  and  is  thought 
to  improve  the  quality.     Perennial. 

The  Trifolium  incamatum — Crimson  Clover — ^has  been  tried 
in  the  Northern  States  in  a  few  instances,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently hardy.     It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Italy. 

Medicago. — Of  this  group,  the  Medicago  sativa — Lucerne, 
Spanish  Trefoil,  French  Clover — is  highly  valued  in  some  parts 
f  Europe.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  United  States,  but  with 
only  indifferent  success.  The  drouth  of  our  summers  is  too 
severe  for  the  newly-sown  plants ;  they  become  choked  and 
weakened  by  weeds,  and  of  those  which  survive  this  season,  a 
great  portion  genef ally  die  the  succeeding  winter.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  not  likely  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
country.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  if  once  well 
rooted  there  will  produce  a  large  amount  of  herbage,  and  for  a 
long  time,  the  root  being  perennial.  Of  several  attempts  made 
by  the  writer  to  cultivate  it,  only  one  succeeded.  In  that 
instance  the  seed  was  sown  in  drills,  so  far  apart  that  a  scuf- 
fling hoe  could  be  run  between,  and  the  plants  thus  kept  clean 
from  weeds.  The  soil  was  a  deep  alluvion.  The  plants  grew 
rapidly  and  were  cut  three  times  the  first  season,  being  over  a 
foot  high  at  each  cutting.  The  next  season  they  were  cut  five 
times,  giving  an  equivalent  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the 
acre  at  each  cutting.  The  following  spring  it  was  drowned  out 
by  a  freshet.  All  grazing  animals  are  very  fond  of  Lucerne, 
green  or  dry,  and  swine  and  even  turkeys  and  barn-yard  fowls 
eat  it  heartily  while  it  is  tender.  Alfalfa  Clover  from  Chili 
and  Mexico,  is  said,  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  to  be  identical 
with  Lucerne.     Perennial. 

Medicago  lupulina — Black  Nonsuch,  Trefoil  Medick — is  a 
trailir^  plant  not  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
frequently  met  with  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers, 
where  it  was  probably  introduced  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  pasturage.  It  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil ;  it  is  one  of  the  first  plants  to  grow  on  stiff  clay  when  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air;  grows  in  the  crevices  of 
slaty  rocks,  and  on  steep  declivities,  where  other  plants  cannot 
obtain  a  hold.  It  makes  abundance  of  seed — the  first  forming 
early  in  the  season,  the  Stalks  continuing  to  grow,  producing  a 
succession  of  blossoms  and  seeds,  till  autumn.  As  the  seed 
falls  to  the  ground  it  produces  new  plants,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  the  season  several  generations  start  up,  and  the  soil  is  rapidly 
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occupied.    Horses  and  cattle  are  not  as  fond  of  it  as  they  are  of 
red  or  white  clover.     Sheep  eat  it  readily.    Annual. 

Melilotus. — A  species  of  this  is  well  known  as  Melilot  or 
Sweet  Clover.  It  is  not  valuable  for  herbage,  as  animals  are 
less  fond  of  it  than  of  the  true  clovers.  In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope a  preparation  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  The  Swiss  schabzieger  ("  sap-sago")  cheese  contains 
it,  and  the  leaves  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  America. 
Another  species — ^the  Melilotus  leucanthemum  major — is  the 
Bokhara,  or  Tree  Clover,  which  was  highly  extolled  several 
years  since.  Its  cultivation  was  attempted  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States;  but  was  abandoned.  It  is  a  coarse 
plant,  much  like  the  common  Sweet  Clover.    Annual. 

Hedtsarum. — The  species  Hedysarum  onohrychis — Sainfoin,  < 
St.  Foin — has  long  been  esteemed  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  herbage  plants.  Many  attempts  to  introduce  it  into 
this  country  have  failed  from  the  seed  not  germinating.  Seed 
of  two  varieties,  however,  was  distributed  from  the  Patent 
Office  last  year,  from  which  plants  have  been  produced.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive  a  fair  trial  here.  It  succeeds 
well  in  England  on  the  "stone-brash"  and  limestone  land. 
It  should  be  tried  in  this  country  on  slaty  as  well  as  calcare- 
ous soils.  It  yields  a  large  crop,  valuable  either  for  pasturage 
or  hay.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  on  genial  soils  is  said  to 
continue  in  productiveness  for  twenty  years,  or  more. 

KoTB.— No  refofeooe  has  been  made  in  the  foiegoing  remarkg,  to  the  relative  nutriment  of 
different  plants,  aooording  to  ehemieal  onalTsis,  becanae  no  data  were  at  band  on  which  to 
base  (meh  a  eomparlson.  The  rales  adopted  bj  Sinclair  (florf us  Graminmu  Wn^mtnait) 
ai<e  known  to  be  faUadoos  In  some  important  points. 
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DRAINING. 

Pbxboum  |20. — T.  C.  Maxwell  if  Brothers. 


Geneya,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  T.,  } 
January  28,  1856.  ) 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — ^Below  we  hand  you  a  statement  of  our  experi- 
ment in  draining  for  1855.  The  quantity  of  land  drained  was 
forty  acres,  using  over  forty  thousand  tiles. 

The  &ee  of  the  land  is  beautifully  undulating,  and«the  soil 
is  a  clay  and  gravel  loam.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  acres  of 
this  land  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  land  adjoining  it,  and 
the  clay  so  far  predominates  that,  previous  to  draining,  it  was 
quite  impracticable  to  plow  or  cultivate  it  in  a  wet  time,  and 
consequently  it  was  quite  difficult  to  get  in  a  spring  crop  in 
season,  and  for  winter  crops  it  heaved  so  badly  as  to  ruin  the 
crop  in  many  places;  and  then  in  a  dry  time,  or  in  midsummer, 
it  baked  and  cracked  very  badly,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  pro- 
duced but  poorly.  The  balance  of  the  forty  acres  is  a  lighter 
soil,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  bake,  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  was  quite  springy. 

The  subsoil  is  clay,  but  not  impervious,  having  a  mixture 
of  sand  in  it,  and  in  places  a  more  liberal  mixture  of  gravel, 
ranning  through  in  streaks. 

We  adopted  the  "frequent  or  thorough  system,'Maying  the 
main  and  sub-main  drains  through  the  lowest  ground,  and 
extending  the  collaterals  parallel,  two  rods  apart,  up  the  slopes, 
according  to  Mr.  Munn's  diagram,  in  his  "Practical  Land 
Drainer,"  page  55,  fig.  14. 

We  cut  our  drains  two  and  a  lialf  feet  deep  with  common 
spades,  making  the  bottom  of  the  drain  the  width  of  a  common 
hoe  blade,  with  which  we  remove  all  loose  dirt,  and  level  for 
the  tile,  which  are  two-inch  pipe  with  soles.    The  tile  are 
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then  laid  in  the  center  of  the  drain,  with  three  field  stones — one 
on  each  side,  and  one  on  the  top  of  each  joint.  The  connec- 
tions between  the  main  and  small  drains  are  carefully  guarded 
with  flat  stones.  For  the  main  drains  we  use  four  and  six- 
inch  horseshoe  tile,  and  in  one  instance  we  use  two  four-inch 
and  one  six-inch;  the  four-inch  together,  and  the  six-inch  above 
and  between  the  others. 

We  were  careful  ta  break  joints,  and  guard  them  well  with 
small  stone.  A  short  drain,  laid  two  years  since  in  this  man- 
ner, is  in  perfect  order,  and  works  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  nature  of  the  tile  being  rough  and  gritty,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the.  soil  being  so  equal  on  the  sides,  with  care  in  select- 
ing straight,  well-burned  tile,  and  great  care  in  putting  down, 
we  think,  for  a  short  drain,  where  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  is  to  be  carried  oflf,  this  is  practicable. 

As  to  the  expense,  we  would  say,  we  have  paid  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  per  rod  for  opening;  our  month  men  lay  the  tile; 
two  m«n,  one  to  lay  the  tile  and  one  to  hand  stones  and  cover 
lightly,  will  put  down  fifty  rods  per  day,  which  we  call  four 
cents  per  rod;  then  with  a  long  double-tree  we  plow  in  the 
balance  of  the  earth,  at  an  expense  of  not  over  one  and  a  half 
cents  per  rod.  The  average  cost  of  tile,  lai^e  and  small,  and 
hauling,  is  about  fifteen  cents  per  rod — total,  thirty-three  cents 
per  rod. 

As  to  the  result,  permit  us  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  our 
land  is  worth  more  than  double  what  it  was  before,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  We  followed  the  draining  with  deep  plow- 
ing^ and  now  we  have  as  mellow  and  productive  land  as  one 
can  ask  for.  We  can  cultivate  immediately  after  rains  with 
advantage. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BRO'S. 


DRAINING  AND  RECLAIMING  SWAMPS. 

Premium  $10.- — William  Johnson. 

Elmwood  Farm,  near  Geneva, 
January  8,  1856, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary: 

I  have  on  my  farm  about  eighteen  acres  of  flat  low  land 
being  a  sort  of  a  basin  for  the  deposit  of  the  water  running 
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from  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  lands.  The  soil  is  a  kind  of 
vegetable  mold  interspersed  with  clay,  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Ten  years  ago  I  purchased  the  farm  on  which  I  now  reside. 
At  that  time  this  piece  was  overgrown  with  small  trees,  bushes, 
willows,  bog-grass,  &c.,  presenting  a  most  unsightly  appear- 
ance, and  was  considered  almost  a  nuisance,  in  fact  it  was 
known  and  pointed  out  as  the  swamp.  The  spring  after  I  came 
in  possession  of  it  I  cut  down  all  the  trees  and  bushes,  burned 
them,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  old  logs,  tree  tops,  &c., 
then  dug  an  open  ditch  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  through  the 
lowest  part  of  it,  which  carried  oflf  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface  water,  and  was  really  a  great  improvement,  but 
was  not  what  the  land  required,  (nor  what  I  intended  to  do  as 
soon  as  more  pressing  improvements  were  disposed  of,)  it  being 
a  rough  uneven  piece,  full  of  holes,  with  a  close  tenacious  sub- 
soil, the  water  standing  in  the  low  places  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  of  course  too  wet  to  be  tilled  with  any 
success.  Last  spring  I  commenced  the  work  of  underdraining 
it  in  earnest,  by  cutting  a  ditch  along  the  east  and  lowest  side 
of  the  lot  for  a  main  drain^  thirty  inches  deep,  to  be  laid  with 
six  inch  tile.  I  then  commenced  on  the  north  and  lowest  end 
of  the  lot  with  the  cross  drains,  making  them  about  thirty-two 
feet  apart,  (varying  a  little  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
surface,)  nearly  at  right  angles  with  and  entering  into  the 
main  drain.  Now  for  the  result — as  the  drains  progressed  the 
water  began  to  disappear  from  the  surface,  and  within  about 
one  week  after  the  drains  were  dug  the  water  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  lowest  places.  The  eflTect  was  striking  and 
remarkable  to  every  one  who  witnessed  it.  That  portion 
through  which  the  drains  had  been  cut  being  entirely  dry, 
whilst  the  other  portion  immediately  adjoining,  was  literally 
soaked  in  water,  and  as  fast  as  the  drains  progressed  the  water 
would  as  rapidly  disappear.  The  experiment  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  have  already  plowed  about  one  third 
of  the  lot  and  intend  to  plant  the  whole  of  it  to  com  next 
spring;  in  feet  I  expect  after  it  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
tilled  it  will  be  one  of  the  driest  lots  on  the  farm,  and  if  the 
season  proves  favorable,  I  have  no  doubt  the  corn  crop  will 
tell  well  next  year. 

The  actual  amount  expended  in  draining  the  nine  acres  de- 
scribed above  is  $234.20-100 — showing  the  whole  expense  to 
be  about  $26  per  acre,  the  items  of  which,  are  given  below : 
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To  digging  630  rods  drains,  at  12c., |75  60 

do         42  rods  main  drain,  at  14c., 5  88 

To    588  six  inch  tile,  at  $18  per  1,000, 10  58 

1,680  two  inch  pipe  tile,  at  $12.50  per  1,000, 21  00 

7,560  one  and  a  half  inch  pipe  tile,  at  $9  per  1,000,  68  04 

To  drawing     588  six  inch  tile, 2  00 

do       1,680  two  inch  pipe  tile, 2  50 

do       7,560  one  and  a  half  inch  pipe  tile, 11  00 

To  400  feet  of  lumber  for  bottom  of  main  drain,  . .  • .  4  00 
leveling  bottom  and  laying  tile  672  rods,  at  2c. 

per  rod, 13  44 

filling  same,  3c.  per  rod, 20  16 

.  1234  20 

The  cost  per  rod  of  the  different  sized  drains,  with  the  itemsy 
are  given  below — the  difference  in  the  cost  being  chiefly,  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  large  or  small  tile,  viz : 

rive  hundred  and  eighty-eight  six  inch  tile, |10  58 

Digging  forty-twa  rods,  14c.  per  rod, 5  88 

Laying  and  filling  same, 2  10 

Drawing  tUe, 2  00 

Lumber  for  bottom, 4  00 

Tolal  expense,  (or  58  J  cts,  per  rod,) |24  56 

ThjDo  inch  tile. 
One  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  two  inch  tile, 

at  $12.50  per  thousand, $21  00 

Digging  120  rods,  at  I2c., 14  40 

Laying  and  covering  tile,  5c., 6  00 

Drawing  tile, 2  50 

Total,  (or  36^c.  per  rod,) $43  90 


•  •  •  • 


One  and  a  half  inch'  file. 
Seventy-five  thousand  and  sixty  one  and  a  half  inch 

tile,  at  $9.00  per  thousand, $68  04 

Digging  510  rods,  at  12c., 01  20 

Laying  and  covering  same, 25  50 

Drawing  tile, 11  00 

Total,  (or  about  32^.  per  rod,) $165  74 
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Thus  I  have  given  a  correct  history  of  the  above,  hoping  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  my  brother  farmers  to  im- 
prove some  of  the  waste  places  on  their  farms  which  are  now 
entirely  worthless,  and  when  thus  improved  are  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  farms,  and  would  by  thus  doing  add 
many  valuable  acres  to  their  farms. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  facts  distinctly,  and  in  such 
form  that  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  understand  them. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 


DRAINING,  BY  JOHN  JOHNSTON. 

Tayette,  Seneca  Co. 
To  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Co,  Agricultural  Society: 

(Jentlemen, — Having  nearly  finished  the  underdraining  of 
my  farm,  in  looking  back  on  what  I  have  done  during  the  last 
seventeen  years,  having  laid  during  that  time  over  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  (210,000)  tile,  about  forty-seven  miles, 
I  can  see  wherein  I  erred,  and  should  my  experience  be  of  ser- 
vice to  any  of  my  brother  farmers,  I  will  cheerfully  give  it, 
believing  that  thorough  draining  is  the  starting  point  to  suc- 
cessful farming. 

My  first  error  was  in  putting  too  small  tile  in  my  main 
drains  and  too  large  tiles  in  my  lateral  drains — two  inch  tile, 
or  even  smaller  if  they  can  be  obtained,  is  sufficient  for  all 
lateral  drains.  For  main  drains  the  owner  must  judge  for 
himself,  from  what  water  there  is  to  carry  off.  In  a  number  I 
have  two  rows  of  four  inch,  in  a  number  more  I  have  two  rows 
of  six  inch,  and  in  one  I  have  semi-circles  of  eleven  inches,  one 
in  bottom  and  one  on  top,  making  a  circle  of  nine  inch  tile  to 
discharge  water;  in  another  of  one  hundred  rods,  I  laid  two 
rows  of  four  inch  tile,  eight  inches  apart,  and  on  them  I  set  a 
nine  inch  semi-circle,  that  I  find  carries  a  great  current  of 
water,  and  answers  my  expectations,  as  all  my  other  drains  do. 
At  first  I  had  several  to  take  up  more  than  once,  before  I  could 
get  in  tile  enough  to  contain  the  water.  The  first  important 
point  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  outlet.  I  dug  almost  a  canal 
through  part  of  a  neighbor's  farm  to  secure  an  outlet  for  drains. 
The  main  drains  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches  deeper  than 
the  drains  emptying  into  them — not  with  an  abrupt  shoulder 
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but  levelled  up  so  that  the  six  inches  rise  may  take  place 
gradually  in  the  length  of  two  tiles,  with  the  lateral  drains  to 
have  a  little  curve  near  the  end  to  discharge  a  little  down 
stream  in  the  main  drain.  The  drains  on  my  farm  are  from 
two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  deep. 

I  also  erred  at  first  in  putting  too  many  drains  in  my  low 
lands,  as  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  the  low  land  is  naturally 
wet,  but  only  wet  from  the  upland.  If  the  upland  is  thor- 
oughly drained,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  low  land  needs 
more  drains  than  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  upland  drains. 

For  instance,  the  man  without  practice  in  draining  a  swale, 
would  expect  that  a  drain  up  the  lowest  part  would  drain  it; 
but  such  is  not  the  case;  he  must  drain  the  upland  adjoining, 
else  he  will  never  make  thorough  work  in  draining  the  swale; 
in  fact  the  low  land  can  never  be  made  perfect  unless  the  up- 
land is  thoroughly  drained.  My  greatest  error  for  some  years 
was  in  not  perfectly  draining  my  upland.  I  find  that  I  have 
to  reach  the  summit  of  the  rise  or  very  near  it,  before  I  can 
keep  the  water  underground,  and  in  dry  times  I  have  often 
dug  twenty  or  thirty  rods  without  finding  water,  knowing  that 
I  would  reach  water  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  I  was  never 
disappointed.  The  practiced  eye  will  seldom  or  never  fail  in 
finding  water  where  he  expects  it.  My  drains  are  from  twenty- 
seven  to  forty-five  feet  apart,  generally  thirty-three  feet,  but  I 
have  never  put  in  any  more  than  I  would  do  again  had  I  to  do 
it  over,  and  some  I  would  put  in  more.  Nothing  but  thorough 
drainage  will  pay,  and  I  am  convinced  that  money  cannot  be 
better  expended  in  any  way,  than  in  draining  the  county  of 
Seneca. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  midge  destroyed  the  most  of  the 
wheat,  I  had  six  neighbors  joining  farms  with  me,  and  I  don't 
know  of  any  of  them,  that  had  over  seven  bushels  per  acre, 
and  some  not  so  much  as  that,  and  my  farm  raised  between 
twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  land 
being  drained  was  the  main  cause.  Since  that  time  all  of  my 
neighbors  have  drained  more  or  less,  and  some  have  very  ex- 
tensively.   True  it  wont  do  every  thing. 

I  generally  fat  a  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  feeding  plenti- 
fully of  corn  and  oil-cake  meal,  making  rich  manure,  and 
applying  that  to  the  land  keeps  up  its  fertility. 

But  gentlemen  I  do  not  wish  you  to  spend  money  largely  on 
draining  from  what  I  say,  but  I  do  wish  every  farmer  in  Seneca 
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county  would  thoroughly  drain  a  little,  if  it  was  only  one  acre, 
and  wait  the  result  of  that,  and  I  am  convinced  he  would 
xequire  no  ui^ing  to  drain  more. 

I  commenced  under  unfavorable  circumstances  in  different 
ways.  First,  for  want  of  funds;  next^  the  tile  cost  double 
they  now  do,  and  digging  double;  and  last  though  not  least, 
public  opinion  was  very  much  against  me.  Some  would  ask 
me  if  I  was  going  to  put  crockery  over  all  my  farm  1  Some 
vould  tell  me  they  thought  my  farm  was  rather  too  dry  if  any 
thing;  and  some  of  my  own  countrymen  would  give  me  the 
hint  that  they  had  known  some  men  drain  and  otherwise 
improve  their  lands  so  that  they  lost  them.  Even  a  Judge 
Cheever,  and  a  Professor  Emmons,  in  a  public  discussion 
on  ^riculture,  thought  it  might  be  practicable  to  expend 
twenty  to  twenty-four  dollars  an  acre  on  draining  in  the 
humid  climate  of  Great  Britain,  but  thought  it  questionable 
if  it  was  prudent  for  Mr.  Johnston  to  expend  so  much  in  this 
dry  climate.  I  do  not  pretend  these  are  the  exact  words,  but  in 
sntotance  they  were  used.  As  soon  as  I  saw  these  remarks  in 
the  public  papers,  I  answered  them  through  the  Albany  Culti- 
vator. Both  the  remarks  and  my  answer,  I  believe,  were 
copied  in  the  State  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  still  felt  confident  that  my  draining 
TTOuld  end  well  if  I  lived,  as  the  excess  of  two  years'  crops 
after  draining  would  pay  the  cost,  and  I  persevered,  and  the 
more  I  drained  the  more  I  was  convinced  I  was  right,  and  I 
have  not  been  disappointed  at  the  result,  as  my  fondest  antici- 
pations have  been  realised. 

If  I  am  spared  until  next  June,  I  shall  have  every  field 
drained,  but  some  few  fields  that  I  draii^ed  some  years  ago  I 
will  put  in  a  few  more  tiles. 

JOHN  JOHNSTON, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Draining. 

October  11, 1855. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  IRRIGATION. 
PaxMivM  $20. — Es  C.  Blissj  Westfieldj  Chautauque  County. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  my  simple  method  of  irrigating  a 
portion  of  two  fields.  The  first  field  contains  seven  and  a  half 
ai^lbs,  and  when  it  came  into  my  possession,  three  years  since, 
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part  of  the  field  was  too  poor  for  meadow,  and  then  under  Uae 
plow.  The  soil  is  a  loam,  with  clay  and  gravel  subsoil.  A 
small  brook  started  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  field,  towards 
the  south-east,  and  ran  through  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  field.  Commencing  at  the  brook,  ten  rods  east  of  the  field, 
I  dug  a  ditch  twelve  rods  in  length,  two  feet  deep,  and  two 
and  a  half  wide;  this  brought  it  about  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner; then  from  the  end  of  this  ditch  I  commenced  and  plowed 
a  deep  furrow  across  the  south  side  of  the  field,  taking  care  to 
keep  it  on  a  level  as  much  as  possible.  The  field,  though 
pretty  level,  is  a  little  the  highest  on  the  south,  consequently 
I  use  this  drain  for  irrigating.  This  ditching  drained  the  old 
brook,  which  I  filled  up  and  seeded  down.  The  plowed  part 
was  sowed  to  oats,  seeding  that  down  also.  Since  then  it  has  all 
been  retained  in  meadow.  After  cutting  my  grass  and  oats  I 
then,  in  the  month  of  September,  commenced  irrigating  my 
field,  which  was  done  by  means  of  spade  and  hoe,  making  smaU 
dams  along  my  ditch  and  drain,  watching  and  changing  them 
as  was  expedient;  thus  I  allow  the  water  to  flow  through  the 
fall  and  winter,  but  in  the  spring  only  allow  the  water  on  the 
field  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  then  let  it  oflf  for  a  week  or  so,  fol- 
lowing this  practice  until  the  fore  part  of  June.  When  wishing 
to  let  oflf  the  water  at  any  time  I  have  only  to  remove  my 
dams  and  the  water  runs  again  in  its  proper  channel.  In  this 
way  I  manage  to  irrigate  five  acres  of  my  field.  The  two  un- 
irrigated  corners  are  manured.  This  practice  of  spring  and 
fall  irrigating  I  have  continued  for  three  years  with  marked 
benefit.  Truly  the  scale  is  a  small  one,  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  practiced  by  many,  still  it  is  such  as  to  give 
me  superior  crops  of  grass.  Only  cut  my  grass  once,  and  pas- 
ture the  remainder  of  the  fall. 

The  whole  expense  of  ditching,  draining  and  filling  up  the 
old  brook-course  was  not  over  twenty-five  dollars.  Now,  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  benefits,  I  will  state,  that  when  pur- 
chased by  me,  the  grass,  by  good  judges,  was  only  estimated  at 
five  dollars  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1854  I  did  not  weigh,  but 
it  was  thought  to  pay  ten  dollars  per  acre,  the  yield  being 
much  superior  to  any  in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  1855  the 
yield  was  still  better,  and  for  the  purpose  of  testing  with  ac- 
curacy I  weighed  and  sold  the  hay,  although  I  think  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  from  the  farm  a  bad  one.  The  amount  of  ex- 
pense and  crop,  as  taken  from  my  farm  book,  are  as  foUowft 
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July  10, 1855,  Dr. 

To  mowing  with  machine, |5  00 

men's  labor, 8  30 

interest  on  land,  at  $50  per  acre, 26  25 

team  work, • .  •  • .  4  50 


$44  05 


By  19J  tons  hay,  at  $9  per  ton, $175  50 

after  feed,  or  rowen,. • 13  50 


$189  00 
44  05 

$144  95 


Profit  per  acre, $19  32 

Yon  may  think  the  labor  estimate  low,  bnt  I  paid  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  dollars  per  month,  men  boarding  themselves. 

My  other  field  contains  fourteen  acres,  but  so  located  that  I 
irrigate  but  about  four  acres.  The  expense  of  irrigating  this 
amount  is  not  over  two  dollars.  As  a  small  stream  runs  by 
the  side  of  the  lane,  I  built  a  small  sluice  across  it,  then  plowed 
from  the  sluice  about  twelve  rods  into  the  field,  then  curved  a 
little  and  continued  on  a  curve  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
water  as  near  on  a  level  as  possible,  that  as  the  furrows  filled 
it  would  enable  me  to  irrigate  and  thus  benefit  my  meadow. 
I  have  practiced  irrigation  on  this  piece  for  five  years,  and 
these  few  acres  before  I  commenced  watering  them  were  no 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  but  for  the  five  years  it  has 
averaged  one  fourth  more  than  the  rest,  and  while  the  rest  of 
the  meadow  seems  running  down,  and  will  need  the  plow,  this 
still  yields  hay  as  good  as  one  could  wish.  It  is  stout  as 
it  can  stand,  and  some,  so  stout  as  to  lodge  down.  This  may 
seem  a  small  way  of  irrigating,  but  I  would  gladly  pay  thrice 
the  expense  of  tiie  above  per  acre,  to  irrigate  my  whole  farm. 

The  water  is  let  on  to  this  field  in  September,  and  shut  off 
about  1st  of  June.  As  this  brook  is  small,  there  is  no  danger 
of  hurting  the  crop  by  continuous  running,  except  in  freshet, 
then  only  a  part  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  meadow.    The  soil  of 
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this  is  sandy  loam,  part  clay,  and  of  the  other  gravelly  subsoil, 
but  I  saw  no  material  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  water  on  tho 
different  soils,  and  they  were  both  benefited  largely.  The  con- 
dition of  this  whole  field,  when  I  commenced  irrigating  was 
considered  good,  and  the  water  has  enhanced  its  value  where 
used;  while  the  other  has  been  on  the  retrograde. 

I  have  been  turning  a  large  brook,  which  I  purpose  to  use 
for  irrigating  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  more,  as  I  think  it  bene- 
ficial for  meadows  on  any  soil. 

E.  C.  BLISS. 
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PEIZE  ESSAY. 


A  TREATISE  ON 

PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY. 

PAKT  II. 
BY  WINSLOW  C.  WATSON. 


(Oopjf  right  BtooitAt) 
PREFACE 

The  following  paper  is  designed  to  complete  a  subject  com 
menced  by  a  Treatise  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  flie  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  former 
Essay  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  Tillage, 
and  the  present  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Stock  Husbandry.  I 
have  intended  to  form,  by  the  two  Essays,  a  synopsis  of  a  com- 
plete system  of.  Practical  American  Husbandry.  I  cannot  hope 
to  have  successfdlly  accomplished  so  important  an  object  in  IlLe 
narrow  scope  to  which  I  have  been  limited,  but  however  inade- 
quate may  be  the  result  of  my  labors,  I  think  no  American  work 
upon  a  similar  plan  has  been  produced.  The  various  European 
publications  which  comprehend  the  whole  subject  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  are  usually  too  elaborate  ibr  the  read- 
ing, and  too  expensive  for  the  means  of  the  conmion  farmer. 
McUiy  of  them  embrace  so  much  abstruse  science,  and  are  clothed 
in  language  so  technical,  as  to  seriously  detract  from  their  utility 
to  the  ordinary  reader. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  these  objections  by  arranging  my 
work  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  form,  and  by  presenting  my 
views  in  simple  and  fiuniliar  terms.  My  design  has  been  to  aid 
the  operations  of  the  unskilful  and  inexperienced,  not  to  enunciate 
any  novel  theories,  or  to  promidgate  any  new  views  or  striking 
discoveries  in  agriculture.  I  have  intended  to  escape,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  contested  points  in  reference  to  the  comparative  merits 
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of  the  diflferent  breeds  of  animals,  and  whenever  this  topic  has 
been  discussed,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  exhibit  a  just  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  claims  of  each  as  they  are  presented  by  their 
respective  advocates.  For  this  reason  I  have  ^itirely  omitted  any 
remarks  on  the  relative  excellence  of  the  various  fiunilies  of  horses 
prominent  before  the  agricultural  community,  and  have  but  slight- 
ly adverted  to  the  controverted  questions  connected  with  the  seve- 
ral tribes  of  Neat  Catfle. 

The  article  on  sheep  will  be  found  much  more  voluminous  and 
minute  than  any  oflier  portion  of  the  treatise.  I  have  been  led  to 
this  course  from  the  conviction  that  a  provident  and  judicious 
management  of  sh^p  is  less  understood,  and  is  more  n^lected  by 
American  breeders  than  any  other  department  of  stock  husbandry. 
The  opinions  formed  by  long  and  careftd  observation  enable  me 
to  write  on  this  subject  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and 
decision. 

The  experienced  former  will  probably  discover  little  in  the  fol- 
lowing Essay  original  or  suggestive  to  him.  I  shall  be  gratified 
if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  his  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
views  I  have  attempted  to  enforce. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  been  guided  essentially 
by  tiie  results  of  my  own  experience  and  reflections,  but  have  also 
careftilly  investigated  every  subject  through  the  advantages  of  a 
somewhat  extensive  agricultural  library,  and  have  endeavored  to 
concentrate  on  the  various  questions  of  discussion  all  the  intelli- 
gence it  affords.  Among  the  publications  I  have  consulted  with 
the  most  attention,  and  to  the  authors  of  which  my  acknowledg- 
ments are  especially  due,  are  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm,  Mor^ 
ton's  Cyclopedia  of  Apiculture,  and  Youatt,  and  the  enlightened 
pages  of  our  own  agricultural  jpurnals,  particularly  those  of  the 
Country  Gentieman  and  New  England  Farmer. 

W.  C.  WATSON. 
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NEAT  CATTLE. 

The  term  "Native  cattle"  as  used  in  this  country  is  extremely 
indefinite.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  mark  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion, and  yet  few  subjects  in  husbandry  have  been  more  ear- 
nestly discussed  than  the  relative  merits  of  "Natives"  and  the 
various  classes  of  Thorough  bred.  The  former  must  necessarily 
have  originated  from  the  mingling  in  a  series  of  years  of  the 
various  European  stocks.  We  may  readily  assume  that  the 
early  immigrants  to  America,  who  introduced  the  first  stock, 
selected  for  the  purpose  animals  of  the  choicest  qualities.  The 
sagacity  and  forecast  which  characterized  the  measures  of 
these  immigrants  would  naturally  lead  them  to  choose  the  most 
valuable  animals  as  those  best  calculated  to  afibrd  remunera- 
tion for  the  expense  and  difficulty  attending  their  importation. 
These  animals  formed  the  basis  of  our  Native  stock,  and  being 
transported  from  various  countries,  they  of  course  were  derived 
from  difierent  sources,  and  probably  were  in  most  instances 
among  the  best  of  their  breed. 

The  first  importation  of  Neat  cattle  into  New  England,  was 
in  1623,  and  these  were  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  introduction 
of  others  into  different  parts  of  that  district.  They  were 
hrought  from  England,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  general 
appearance  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  stock  that  these  im- 
portations included  a  large  infusion  of  the  Devon  blood.  In 
the  year  1631,  cattle  were  imported  from  Denmark  to  supply 
the  plantations  of  New  Hampshire.  These  animals  were  large 
and  chiefly  yellow.  In  some  parts  of  that  State  they  had  been 
preserved  as  recently  as  1820,  in  their  original  purity.  A 
breed  of  cattle  bearing  this  description,  which  were  widely  dis- 
seminated through  New  England  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  had  their  origin  probably  in  this  source.  The  French 
at  a  still  earlier  date  had  brought  stock  from  France  into  their 
Americaij  possessions.  At  about  the  same  period  the  Dutch 
imported  cattle  from  Holland  into  New  Netherlands,  and  the 
Swedes  into  Delaware  from  Sweden.  In  the  southern  states, 
stock  was  imported  from  England,  France  and  Spain. 

These  various  breeds,  preserved  in  some  sections  with  more 
or  less  distinctiveness,  have  gradually  been  mingled  together, 
by  an  indiscriminate  breeding,  and  form  the  elements  of  our 
Native  stock.  A  combination  of  such  diversified  breeds  must 
necessarily  have  formed  a  stock  unlike  any  class  that  existed 
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in  the  old  world.  The  character  of  oar  Neat  cattle  has  been 
constantly  improved  by  cows  which  had  been  selected  in  Eu- 
rope for  their  valuable  qualities  as  milkers,  to  be  used  on 
ship-board  and  discharged  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
Private  individuals  occasionally  imported  choice  animals  for 
their  own  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  present  century 
and  more  particularly  within  the  last  few  years,  that  the  im- 
portation of  thorough  bred  stock  has  become  a  system  and  a 
business. 

In  1797,  a  Shorthorned  bull  was  imported  into  Dutchess 
county,  New-York.  About  thirty  years  ago  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, with  the  munificence  and  public  spirit  that  always  dis- 
tinguished his  character,  introduced  some  very  superior  Short- 
horns. This  was  I  believe  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first, 
of  the  importation  of  these  animals  with  a  public  object  and  in 
reference  to  their  propagation  and  general  diffusion.  Since 
that  important  epoch  in  the  stock  husbandry  of  the  State, 
many  individuals  and  associations  have  emulated  each  other 
in  the  introduction  and  breeding  of  Devons,  Shorthorns,  Al- 
demeys,  Herefords  and  Ayrshires.  We  now  possess  individu- 
als and  herds  of  these  various  breeds,  which  are  equal  to  any 
in  the  world,  and  will  fevorably  compare  with  either  in  its 
native  district.  I  propose  to  glance  briefly  at  each  of  these 
classes  and  to  notice  their  prominent  qualities. 

The  Devons  are  esteemed  an  original  breed  of  English  cattle, 
and  have  been  during  several  centuries  celebrated  for  their 
peculiar  and  valuable  properties.  The  North  Devons  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  South  Devons,  which  are  a  distinct 
and  altogether  inferior  breed.  The  Devons  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  docility  and  exceeding  beauty,  in  which  they  are 
excelled  by  no  other  class.  The  antiquity  of  this  breed  is 
attested  by  the  uniform  and  inflexible  exhibition  of  the  particu- 
lar characteristics  which  distinguish  them.  Their  color  is  a 
dark  chestnut,  or  rather  mahogany,  varied  sometimes  into  a 
blood  red.  Their  horns  are  large,  branching,  clear  and  waxy. 
A  circle  usually  of  a  dark  orange,  encompasses  the  eye.  The 
hair  is  curled  about  the  head.  The  neck  is  firm  and  finely 
proportioned,  and  has  a  small  dewlap.  The  forehead  should 
be  small  and  somewhat  indented;  the  nose  a  light  yellow,  and 
a  white  tuft  should  mark  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  No  other 
white  appears  on  a  pure  Devon,  except  occasionally  about  the 
udder  and  belly.    The  eye  is  bright  and  clear,  presenting  a 
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marked  expression  of  mildness  and  docility.  The  ears  are 
small  and  yellow  inside,  and  the  legs  and  feet  small  and  deli- 
cate. The  form  of  the  Devon  is  highly  symmetrical,  the  body 
round  and  compactly  built,  with  a  wide  chest.  The  hair  is  fine 
and  silky;  the  skin  soft  and  flexible,  and  marked  by  a  yellow 
tinge.  The  Devon  cow  is  rather  small  and  an  excellent  breeder, 
affording  milk  remarkably  rich  but  deficient  in  quantity.  The 
carcass  of  the  Devon  is  remarkable  for  yielding  the  heaviest 
proportions  in  the  choicest  parts,  and  less  in  the  more  coarse. 
They  are  highly  esteemed  in  England  for  working  cattle, 
owing  to  their  great  docility  and  intelligence,  combined  with 
an  extraordinary  hardiness  and  activity.  As  oxen  they  proba- 
bly excel  every  other  breed.  The  Devons  are  kept  easily  and 
on  coarse  fodder  and  possess  eminently  hardy  constitutions. 
They  will  prosper  on  thin  and  scanty  pasturage.  A  few  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  qualities  in  feeding,  I 
confined  a  Devon  and  a  Shorthorn  cow  in  the  same  stable,  sub- 
jected them  to  the  same  care  and  keeping,  which  was  ordinary 
fodder.  The  former  fattened,  while  the  other,  although  con- 
suming a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  lost  flesh  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  a  heavier  feed  to 
maintain  her  condition.  The  shoulder  of  the  Devon  is  a  very 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  breed.  It  is  sloping,  not  project- 
ing or  angular,  but  delicately  formed  and  rising  a  little  higher 
than  the  back.  These  general  properties  and  marks  distin- 
guish both  sexes,  although  the  bull  should  exhibit  somewhat 
coarser  and  more  decided  or  masculine  qualities. 

Shorthorns^  or  Durhams. — ^Without  opening  the  discussion 
which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Shorthorns,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  Shorthorn  is  an  ancient  and  established  breed. 

A  family  of  animals  appear  occasionally  to  receive  a  perma- 
nent impress  of  character  from  the  qualities  of  an  individual. 
Such  has  been  the  influence  of  the  original  ^Black  Hawk'  upon 
a  breed  of  horses,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  bull  *Hub- 
back'  upon  the  stock  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  It  is  almost  indis- 
pensable for  a  breeder  of  pure  Shorthorns  to  trace  their  pedi- 
gree up  to  this  source. 

The  Shorthorns  are  large  and  are  uniformly  roan,  white,  red, 
or  red  and  white.  Although  heavy  and  massive,  their  forms 
should  be  symmetrical.  The  head  is  short  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  animal,  but  should  be  fine,  broad  across  the 
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eyes  and  tapering  to  the  nose.  The  muzzle  should  be  of  a 
creamy  color,  the  horns  small,  waxy  at  the  end  and  curving; 
the  ears  rather  large,  the  chest  wide  and  full,  and  the 
brisket  projecting ;  the  barrel  round  and  the  ribs  nearly 
circular;  the  loins  and  hips  wide  and  level,  and  the  back 
broad  and  expanded.  These  parts  should  form  almost  a 
straight  line  from  the  neck  to  the  setting  oji  of  the  tail.  A 
curve  of  the  back,  which  is  developed  in  some  herds  of  this 
stock,  is  a  great  defect.  The  tail  should  be  somewhat  flattened 
but  fine  in  its  cords;  the  legs  should  be  short  and  straight 
with  a  fine  bone.  The  hind  quarter  is  inclined  to  be  dispro- 
portionately heavy,  and  occasionally  impairs  the  beauty  of  an 
animal  when  fat,  by  presenting  a  protuberance  that  projects 
beyond  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  eye  should  be  propiinent,  but 
placid.  The  carriage  of  so  massive  a  creature  should  be  bold 
and  lofty.  The  touch  should  be  fine  and  mellow  and  the  hair 
plentiful,  soft  and  mossy,  with  a  hide  not  too  thick  and  in 
fact  somewhat  approaching  the  feeling  of  velvet.  The  neck 
should  be  rather  short,  but  full  and  heavy;  the  udder  soft  and 
pliable  with  a  thin  skin,  spreading  forward  and  large  and  full, 
with  the  teats  far  asunder.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  promi- 
nent distinctive  features  of  this  breed.  They  are  probably 
being  more  widely  disseminated  in  this  country  than  any  other 
thorough  bred  stock.  Much  controversy  exists  relative  to  their 
qualities  as  milkers.  I  think  the  better  opinion  to  be  that  the 
yield  of  milk  is  large,  but  whether  it  is  extraordinary  in  pro- 
portion to  their  great  consumption  of  food,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  In  comparison  with  the 
Devons,  I  consider  the  Shorthorns  to  be  extravagant  feeders, 
even  in  reference  to  their  great  size.  They  require  and  are 
only  adapted  for  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  their 
appetite  can  be  satisfied  with  slight  locomotion.  Hence  they 
are  not  appropriate  to  hilly  and  rocky  districts,  or  those  in 
which  thin  and  light  pastures  prevail. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Shorthorns  that  they  take  on  fisit  readily, 
and  at  a  very  early  age;  that  they  are  gentle  and  docile  and  easily 
restrained;  serviceable  in  the  yoke,  and  make  strong  and  power- 
ful oxen,  although  not  as  active  as  the  Devons. 

Herefards, — This  is  an  ancient  breed  of  cattle,  which  has  been 
held  in  high  estimation.  They  maintained  for  a  long  time  a  close- 
ly contested  rivalry  with  the  Shorthorns,  and  many  Hereford 
breeders  still  assert  their  equality  with  any  other  breed.    The  Here- 
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fords  are  large,  but  more  delicately  formed  than  their  rivals,  and 
Stephens  remarks  that  "  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  Shorthorns  as  milkers."  The  Herefords  are  usually 
r^,  with  white  stripes  about  the  back  and  neck,  and  almost  uni- 
formly have  white  faces.  The  exceptions  are  when  the  faces  are 
brockJed.  In  the  form  of  the  head  they  very  much  resemble  the 
Devons,  but  are  not  so  delicate  about  the  muzzle.  Their  necks 
are  lai^,  and  inclined  to  a  throatiness,  but  taper  delicately  towards 
the  head.  The  hair  is  rather  long,  and  is  soft  and  wavy.  The 
horns  are  spreading,  tending  upwards  and  outward,  and  are  dear 
and  yellowish,  or  white,  with  a  dark  termination.  The  hind 
quarters  of  the  Herefords  are  generally  very  iine,  except  in  some 
cases  they  have  too  much  tiiinness  of  tiie  thighs.  The  shoulders 
are  finely  set  on,  and  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  back. 
The  chest  is  expanded,  but  the  ribs  do  not  essentially  curve. 
The  skin  is  not  thin,  and  the  handling  should  be  mellow  but  firm. 
The  Hereford  wants  the  docile  and  placid  eye  of  the  Devon,  and 
still  they  more  assimilate  to  them  under  the  yoke  than  any  other 
breed.  The  Herefords  make  excellent  beef,  but  the  authority  I 
have  just  cited  pronounces  them  unequal  to  the  Shorthorns  as 
feeders.  No  correct  eye  can  look  upon  a  fine  Hereford  xrithout 
admiring  his  beautiful  proportions  and  stately  carriage.  In  Eng- 
land this  breed  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  shambles,  and  must  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to  t^e  remote  districts  of  our  own  country,  which 
do  not  eigoy  a  ready  access  to  market  ibr  their  dairy  products* 

Ayrshires. — This  breed  originated,  and  now  predominates  in,  a 
district  in  Scotland  of  that  name.  Sred  in  a  cold  and  rigorous 
<dlinate  they  are  hardy  in  constitution,  scant  feeders,  and  capable  of 
great  endurance  in  the  changes  of  weather  and  seasons.  Unlike  the 
Hereford,  they  are  not  distinguished  for  their  fiittening  properties, 
bat  are  mainly  cherished  for  their  remarkable  capacities  as  milkers. 
Such  is  the  great  reputation  of  the  Ayrshires  for  their  milking  quali- 
ties, that  they  are  generally  selected  by  the  affluent  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  their  amateur  dairies.  The  Ayrshires  are  rather 
small,  but  handsomely  formed.  They  are  commonly  red  and 
white  in  distinct  spots;  sometimes  red,  and  occasional  yellow  or 
dun  spots  appear.  I  have  seen  them  spotted  by  a  dark  chestnut. 
St^hens  says  they  are  red  and  white,  and  sometimes  entire  red, 
but  never  white,  and  Morton  alludes  to  their  being  sometimes 
spotted  black.  The  points  considered  good  in  an  Ayrshire  bull 
are  these :  ^'  a  broad  and  short  head,  the  horns  spreading  from 
tlie  side  a  little  in  front,  and  turning  upward;  the  top  of  the 
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shoulders  sharp,  and  the  back  rather  narrow  and  rounded  oyer 
the  ribs,  which  are  rather  flat ;  hams  thin,  tail-head  somewhat 
drooping,  belly  enlarged  and  1^  very  short.  These  are  all 
points  opposed  to  those  of  a  good  Shortfiorn,  and  the  points  in 
which  they  agree  are,  a  straight  back,  loose  mellow  skin,  large 
eye,  sharp  muzzle  and  small  horn."— Stephens*  The  udder  of 
the  Ayrshire  should  be  white  and  large,  standing  £u:  forward  and 
showing  largely  behind ;  the  teats  should  be  of  moderate  size,  and 
set  fiir  forward.  The  eye  is  gentle,  but  not  large,  the  ear  of  good 
size,  and  within  of  an  orange  hue,  the  neck  is  of  medium  length, 
delicate  and  tapering ;  the  skin  is  rather  thick,  but  handles  softly. 
The  AyrshJres  are  not  inclined  to  take  on  flesh,  but  as  the  popu- 
lar phrase  is,  "  run  to  milk."  When  dried  oflF  the  cows  make 
medium  beef,  but  are  not  in  great  request  in  England  by  the 
drovers.  As  oxen  they  are  docile  and  active,  but  deficient  in  size. 
I  have  not  had  the  gratification  of  any  personal  experience 
with  the  Ayrshires,  but  from  their  reputation  in  books  and 
their  traditions  I  regard  them  as  occupying  the  first  position 
as  a  dairy  stock,  and  pre-eminently  adapted  for  this  object,  to 
the  more  elevated  and  colder  districts  of  this  country,  which 
are  the  most  analogous  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  native 
hills.  They  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  broken  and  hilly 
ranges  and  no  cattle  prosper  so  perfectly  on  thin  and  coarse 
pasturage. 

Aldemeyy  or  Jersey. — ^This  breed  has  a  close  conformity  in 
many  characteristics  to  the  Ayrshires.  They  differ  in  their 
milking  properties,  in  this  peculiarity, — ^while  the  latter  are 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  milk  they  yield,  the  former  are 
valuable  for  the  quality  rather  than  abundance  of  their  milk. 
The  Alderneys  are  of  French  or  Norman  origin  and  although 
little  cultivated  in  this  country,  seem  worthy  from  their  sin- 
gular properties  of  particular  notice.  They  are  small  and  far 
from  being  attractive  in  their  appearance;  are  usually  light 
red,  yellow,  dun  or  fawn  colored.  They  have  crumpled  horns, 
are  small  boned,  but  coarsely  and  irregularly  built.  Some 
authors  call  them  "deer  necked,"  and  refer  to  a  general  resem- 
blance in  form  to  that  animal.  This  breed  is  esteemed  among 
the  best  milkers,  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  their  milk.  The 
only  beauty  ascribed  to  the  Jersey  cow  is  her  finely  formed 
and  tapering  head,  and  capacious  udder.  The  additional  pro- 
minent points  required  of  this  breed  in  England,  are  a  broad 
forehead,  small  cheeks,  ears  deep  orange  within,  clean  throat 
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muzzle  fine  and  encircled  by  a  light  color;  horns  smooth, 
cnimpkd,  tapering  and  tipped  with  black;  chest  broad  and 
deep,  barrel  hooped  and  broad,  well  ribbed  and  a  small  space 
between  ribs  and  hip;  back  straight  from  wither  to  hip  and 
from  hip  to  root  of  tail;  tail  fine  and  large  and  set  at  right 
angles  with  the  back;  hide  mellow  and  movable,  but  not  too 
coarse;  legs  short  and  straight;  hind  quarters  from  the  hock 
to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long  and  well  filled  up;  hind  legs  not 
too  dose. — ^Morton.  The  specimens  of  the  Jersey  cow  in 
this  country  do  not  I  think  accurately  conform  to  these  re- 
quirements. This  stock  has  been  long  conspicuous  and  bred 
with  great  care.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  milk  of 
the  Aldemey  was  too  rich  to  produce  cheese,  but  experience 
has  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  idea. 

Some  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  worthless  for  grazing, 
while  others  assert  that  after  being  dried  they  fatten  rapidly 
and  afford  most  excellent  beef. 

T%e  Gallawayy  as  the  name  implies,  is  of  Scotch  origin. 
They  were  much  more  prevalent  in  this  country  thirty 
jears  ago  than  at  present.  They  are  hornless,  and  singularly 
docile  and  quiet.  They  may  be  more  safely  herded  in  yards 
than  other  breeds  from  the  absence  of  horns.  Many  farmers 
are  prejudiced  against  them  on  account  of  this  peculiarity, 
believing  that  it  &cilitates  the  throwing  of  fences  and  other 
mischievous  propensities.  The  Galloways  are  of  a  medium 
size  and  usually  of  a  dun,  cream  or  fawn  color,  with  hair 
soft  and  curly,  and  a  hide  rather  thick,  but  mellow  and  cov- 
ered by  a  rich  creamy  tint.  These  cattle  are  highly  esteemed 
for  grazing,  and  although  the  milk  they  yield  is  not  abundant 
it  is  remarkaUe  for  its  peculiar  richness.  I  possessed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  a  Galloway  cow,  apparently  of  great 
poreness  of  Uood,  which  I  found  so  valuable  and  extraordinary 
for  her  milking  properties,  that  I  still  retain  her  stock,  although 
no  longer  hornless,  they  are  yet  distinguished  for  the  richness 
and  high  creamy  color  of  their  milk. 

The  Galloway  cattle  of  the  present  day,  in  Scotland,  are 
mostly  black,  though  duns  are  not  uncommon.  For  the  sham- 
bles they  are  very  valuable,  and  are  fattened  with  great  profit 
on  the  rich  farms  in  England. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
since  his  return  from  Europe,  has  earnestly  called  the  public  at- 
tention to  the  "  Black  Cattle^'  of  Scotland.    I  feel,  from  his  re- 
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presentations,  and  relying  upon  his  well-known  sagadty  and  dis- 
crimination, that  this  hardy  breed  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  our  grazing  stock,  and  have  hoped  that  some  of  our  opulent 
and  public  spiiited  farmers  would  be  instrumental  in  their  intro- 
duction into  this  country.  The-  enterprise  would  be  of  great 
national  utility,  and  doubtless  remunerative  to  themselves.  In-^ 
dividuals  of  this  breed  have  been  introduced  into  Canada,  and 
fix)m  that  source  it  is  hoped  they  may  reach  us. 

Breeding  and  Crossing. — The  Shorthorns  are  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  utility  of  careful  and  judicious  breeding.  They  de- 
monstrate the  important  results  which  may  be  attained  by  skill 
and  perseverance.  The  male  undoubtedly  exerts  the  most  potent 
influence  in  impressing  character  upon  the  progeny,  particularly 
in  reference  to  size  and  form,  but  much  also  in  its  qualities  is  de- 
rived Irom  the  mother.  The  bull  should  possess  the  peculiarities 
of  his  breed  in  the  most  marked  and  decisive  character.  In  addi^ 
tion  to  these,  he  should  be  bold,  sprightly  and  vigorous.  The 
most  suitable  age  of  a  bull  for  procreation  is  from  one  to  three 
years.  During  this  period  he  possesses  his  full  vigor  and  energies. 
Farmers  generally  consider  a  yearling  bull  the  most  sure  to  im- 
pregnate, when  used  with  a  limited  number  of  cows.  After  three 
years  bulls  become  less  certain,  and  are  often  unmanageable  and 
dangerous,  but  castrated  at  this  age  they  fatten  readily,  and  make 
tender  and  excellent  beef.  Circumstances  may  of  course  render 
this  management  inexpedient.  As  a  governing  rule,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  breed  from  individuals  as  remotely  related  as  possible.  If 
necessity  or  choice  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  "  in  and  in"  system 
of  breeding,  it  is  well  to  observe  some  general  considerations,  and 
among  these  the  following  may  be  esteemed  the  most  important. 
If  the  family  is  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellence,  the  indi- 
viduals used  should  have  these  properties  in  an  emin^it  d^ree, 
but  if  any  inferior  qualities  mark  the  race,  vigilance  must  be  ev- 
erted to  avoid  breeding  from  animals,  both  of  which  may  be  im- 
pressed with  these  traits,  and  this  caution  should  be  applied  witii 
greater  force  where  any  hereditary  defect  or  disease  exists.  In 
the  first  case  supposed,  the  valuable  qualities  may  be  confirmed, 
and  even  improved,  but  in  the  last  the  defects  will  be  augmented^ 
and  enduringly  impressed  on  the  stock. 

The  various  breeds  which  have  been  described  may  be  crossed 
in  reference  to  some  specific  object,  with  great  advantage,  but 
it  is  very  desirable  not  to  follow  the  practice  into  a  promiscu- 
ous intercourse;  neither  is  it  wise  to  lose,  from  a  want  of  care, 
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purity  of  blood,  but  this  should  always  be  preserved  as  a  point 
of  departure  in  breeding.  The  Natives  may  be  vastly  improved 
by  crossing  with  any  of  the  thorough-breds,  regard  being 
always  had  in  the  selection  to  the  object  contemplated;  whe- 
ther it  be  to  advance  the  quality  or  quantity  of  milk,  the  size 
or  beauty  of  the  animal  or  its  grazing  and  fattenii^  properties. 
The  cross  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  these  purposes. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  cattle  I  have  ever  seen,  were  crosses 
between  the  Devons  and  Shorthorns,  where  the  beauty  in  color 
and  delicacy  of  the  former  combined  with  the  size,  form  and 
grazing  qualities  Of  the  latter.  It  is  stated  that  the  fattening 
properties  of  the  Ayrshires  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
crossing  with  the  Shorthorns,  and  in  the  richness  of  their  milk 
by  the  blood  of  the  Alderneys.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a 
cross  of  either  the  Ajrrshires  or  Alderneys  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  our  common  dairy  stock. 

It  is  surprizing  with  what  tenacity  some  farmers  adhere  to 
old  prejudices,  and  because  they  occasionally  have  a  superior 
calf  from  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  their  cattle,  reject  all 
theory  on  this  subject  and  refuse  to  apply  the  most  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  of  their  stock.  It  is  very  true  that 
*^  a  good  cow  may  have  a  bad  calf,"  but  it  is  equally  certain 
when  a  tribe  of  animals  has  in  a  series  of  years  been  conspicu- 
ous for  some  particular  qualities  of  excellence,  which  have 
become  hereditary,  that  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  these 
properties  being  transmitted  to  other  breeds  by  judicious 
crosses. 

In  reference  to  the  size  and  form,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
cross  a  bull  of  a  smaller  breed  with  a  cow  from  a  large  stock. 
Symmetry  and  a  full  muscular  development  is  more  certainly 
secured  by  this  system. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  may  recur  with 
propriety  to  some  considerations  which  I  have  already  inciden- 
tally noticed.  In  selecting  stock  for  breeding,  regard  should 
be  had  to  size,  form,  hardiness,  early  maturity,  milking  quali- 
ties, fattening  and  flesh,  hide,  and  aptitude  to  labor.  An  ide- 
ality which  would  combine  all  these  points  in  superior  excel- 
lence, cannot  probably  be  realized,  but  an  approximation  should 
be  embraced  in  the  designs  of  the  breeder.  The  general  points, 
modified  however  somewhat  by  the  breed,  which  should  be 
required  in  the  selection  of  choice  uiimals  are,  exact  and  aym- 
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metrical  proportions;  the  head  finely  and  compactly  formed, 
not  disproportionately  large  or  long,  the  neck  of  medium  size, 
not  large  but  tapering  towards  the  head,  and  not  heavily  united 
to  it ;  the  chest  round,  full  and  capacious ;  the  tegs  adapted  to  the 
size, but  never  disproportionate  in  length;  the  bones  clear  and 
small;  the  feet  small  and  round;  the  back  and  loins  straight 
and  in  most  breeds  broad;  the  belly  firm  and  full;  the  quarters 
deep  and  full,  and  the  eye  placid,  bright  and  prominent.  Long 
bony  and  ill  formed  legs  supporting  a  thin  and  contracted 
body,  is  not  only  a  repulsive  sight  to  an  accurate  eye,  but  in 
Neat  cattle  is  proof  of  the  absence  of  many  desirable  qualities. 
In  making  a  selection  primarily  for  grazing,  those  individuals 
or  breeds  should  be  preferred  which  promise  "  to  weigh  the 
most  in  the  most  valuable  joints.'' 

Much  discussion  has  existed  among  breeders  as  to  the  claims 
to  preference  of  large  or  small  animals.  This  question  not 
only  refers  to  the  various  breeds  but  to  different  members  of 
the  same  family.  As  a  general  fact  it  may  be  assumed  that 
large  sized  animals  have  the  largest  and  coarsest  bones.  They 
require  more  luxuriant  feed  and  a  longer  period  for  grazing; 
and  on  grass  I  think  they  will  not  so  amply  fatten  as  small 
cattle,  and  require  higher  subsequent  feeding  to  acquire  an 
equal  degree  of  fatness.  In  the  Native  stock  it  is  I  believe 
commonly  conceded  that  small  cattle  afford  the  most  delicate 
and  sweetest  meat.  The  augmented  muscular  development  in 
large  cattle  must  tend  it  would  seem  to  render  the  flesh  less 
delicate  and  coarser.  In  the  dairy  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  it  is  far  from  usual  that  the  lai^est  cow  yields  the 
greatest  product  of  milk.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
animals  are  thought  to  consume  fodder  in  proportion  to  their 
weight. 

Hardiness  of  constitution  is  another  most  important  consid- 
eration not  only  in  selecting,  but  also  in  retaining  stock.  Those 
possessing  this  quality  are  kept  at  a  less  expense  and  risk,  and  will 
always  thrive  better  and  take  on  flesh  more  rapidly.  Breed  and 
rearing  have  much  influence  in  forming  character  in  this  respect, 
and  many  breeders  suppose  coarseness  of  hair  and  dark  colors 
indicative  of  hardiness.  When  experience  admonishes  us  that  an 
animal  possesses  a  feeble  constitution,  it  is  always  wiser  and  safer 
to  turn  it  off  promptly,  unless  some  peculiar  circimistanoe  or 
excellence  creates  an  exception.  Early  maturity  and  aptitude  to 
take  on  fat  are  highly  essential  requisites  for  grazing. 
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I  have  firequently  alluded  to  the  hide  as  fiirnisliing  evidence  of 
the  breed  and  qualities  of  an  animal.  A  soft,  silky  and  pliable 
skin  affords  fevorable  indication  of  aptness  to  take  on  fat.  A 
thick  hide  is  however  useful  in  cold  districts,  and  in  some  most 
valuable  breeds  acclimated  to  rigorous  latitudes  it  predominates 
and  is  not  objectionable  in  such  stock  when  it  is  loose  and  flexible. 
Thick  hides  weigh  heaviest  and  are  in  great  request  for  some  par- 
ticular kinds  of  leather. 

Horns  large,  heavy  and  clumsy,  alike  impair  the  beauty  of  ar 
animal  and  are  un&vorable  evidences  of  milking  and  &ttcning  pro- 
perties. The  quality  of  both  summer  and  winter  feed  of  a  ferm 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  selection  of  stock ; 
fop  one  breed  will  thrive  and  fiitten  where  another  would  waste 
and  grow  poor. 

Cows. — ^The  points  not  noticed  already  of  a  good  dairy  cow,  are 
a  deep  body,  hips  wide  apart,  the  udder  soft,  flexible  and  large, 
although  the  last  quality  if  it  is  produced  by  a  mere  accumulation 
of  flesh  is  usually  an  un&vorable  mark ;  the  teats  should  be  of 
medium  size  and  well  apart ;  the  eye  should  aflFord  evidence  of  a 
kind  and  docile  temperament ;  the  bag  should  extend  forward  and 
be  fully  developed  behind,  and  the  1^  fine  boned,  well  turned 
and  short. 

The  most  favorable  age  for  heifers  to  come  in  is  at  three  years 
old.  They  are  then  suflBlciently  matured  to  prevent  their  size  or 
constitution  being  impaired  by  breeding.  The  opinion  however 
has  many  advocates  that  they  ma^e  better  milkers  by  coming  in 
a  year  earlier,  and  that  by  this  practice  the  lacteal  vessels  are 
expanded,  and  invigorated  and  a  future  greater  supply  of  Tnlllr 
secured.  When  heifers  .come  in  at  this  age  I  think  it  advisable  to 
preserve  them  fiurrow  the  succeeding  year.  Sy  this  management 
the  benefits  supposed  to  result  from  early  breeding  may  be  attained, 
and  being  fiurrow  for  a  season  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing from  any  iiyurious  efiects  of  gestation. 

The  period  of  pregnancy  in  a  cow  is  about  nine  months.  Old 
cows  frequently  overrun  this  term,  and  it  is  the  popular  belief, 
confirmed  I  thinlc  by  observation,  that  those  carrying  bull  calves 
also  exceed  it.  Dairy  cows  in  this  latitude  should  calve  about 
the  Ist  of  May.  The  foetus  quickens  in  four  or  five  months,  and 
pr^nan<7  may  be  ascertained  in  various  ways.  If  the  fingers  be 
preyed  into  the  right  flank  of  the  cow,  a  hard  lump  will  be  per- 
ceived If  she  is  pr^nant ;  or  give  her  a  pail  of  cold  water  and 
immediately  place  the  hand  upon  the  body  between  the  flank  and 
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udder  and  the  motion  of  the  fcetns  will  be  distinctly  felt.  The 
pulsation  of  its  heart  may  also  be  heard  by  pressing  the  ear  closely 
to  the  cow's  side  near  the  flank.  The  conclusion  will  almost 
uniformly  be  safe  that  the  cow  is  pregnant.if  she  does  not  a  second 
time  at  the  natural  period  desire  the  bull. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching  calving  should  be  carefully 
watched ;  these  are  indicated  by  the  enlargement  and  increased 
tenderness  of  the  udder,  the  milk  veins  become  swollen,  ihe 
vagina  florid,  flabby  and  loose,  and  the  skin  between  it  and  the 
udder  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  rump 
are  relaxed  and  drop  down.  With  heifers  these  signs  are  not  so 
positive,  a&  they  are  exhibited  and  disappear,  especially  the  swell- 
ing of  the  bag,  several  times  before  parturition.  A  record  should 
be  kept  on  every  stock  farm,  in  order  that  the  time  of  calving  of 
each  cow  may  be  known  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Cows  are  very  prone  to  the  slinking  or  slipping  of  their  calves. 
This  consequence  is  generally  produced  by  accidents  or  exposure 
to  loathsome  otgects  or  odors.  The  sense  of  smelling  in  cows  is 
exceedingly  acute,  and  hence,  when  an  abortion  takes  place,  not 
only  the  calf  but  every  incident  of  parturition  should  be  speedily 
removed,  and  the  cow  herself  should  be  separated  from  the  herd. 
When  this  accident  occurs  it  is  apt  to  extend  to  other  cows,  rather, 
I  think,  from  sympathy  than  infection,  unless  these  precautions 
are  taken.  A  cow  which  has  met  with  this  catastrophe  is  gene^ 
rally  injured  in  her  milking  properties,  and  is  liable  to  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  accident,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
is  ^ways  expedient  to  fatten  her.  If  symptoms  of  slinking  ap- 
pear, which  are  a  sudden  and  unnatural  swelling  of  the  udder,  an 
untimely  looseness  and  redness  about  the  vagina,  and  a  yellowish 
discharge  from  it,  the  cow  should  be  bled,  and  light  laxative  and 
sedative  medicine  be  administered,  but  they  seldom  avail. 

The  parturitions  of  cows  are  generally  safe,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed,  w:hen  the  period  approaches,  to  wander  away  and 
secrete  themselves,  as  they  often  require  assistance,  and  ^ould 
always  be  watched.  The  following  is  the  natural  position  of  the 
calf  at  the  birth :  the  fore  feet  in  front,  the  nose  between  the  fore 
legs,  and  the  back  towards  that  of  the  cow.  If  only  one  leg  is 
presented,  or  the  head  without  the  1^,  let  the  hind  quartos  of 
the  cow  be  elevated  by  some  straw  or  otherwise,  then,  when  the 
throes  are  oflF,  gently  insert  the  hand  and  draw  out  the  feet  in  the 
propet  position.  Sometimes  the  hiiid  legs  are  presented,  whidi  is 
attended  with  little  danger,  but  this  presaitation  may  jrequire  as- 
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Stance  by  pulling  steadily  and  gently  on  the  legs  while  the  cow 
Is  straining.  The  presentation  of  the  shoulders  or  back  is  much 
more  alarming,  and  is  very  difficult  to  overcome,  as  delivery  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  pushing  back  the  calf  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  and  bringing  forward  the  1^.  The  eflfort  to  do  this  is  apt 
to  excite  the  pains,  and  while  her  throes  are  on  the  attempt  is 
utterly  impracticable.  I  once  lost  a  valuable  heifer  under  these 
circumatances,  when  the  united  strength  oi'  four  men  was  totally 
unavailing  against  the  force  of  her  straining. 

The  operation  is  the  more  difficult  the  longer  the  labor  has 
been  protracted,  but  upon  its  success  alone  depends  the  safety  of 
both  the  cow  and  calf.  Sometimes  when  this  presentation  occurs, 
or  the  head  is  enlai^ed  by  dropsy  or  otherwise,  the  neck  of  the 
calf  may  be  severed,  and  the  body  extracted  in  pieces,  but  this  is 
a  very  delicate  and  critical  process,  and  should  never  be  attempt- 
ed by  an  unskillful  hand.  If  the  calf  is  dead,  or  too  large  for  a 
natural  birth,  it  may  be  extracted  by  securing  a  cord  or  hook  to 
some  firm  part.  The  hook,  when  introduced,  should  be  enclosed 
in  the  operator's  hand,  and  managed  with  great  caution,  so  as  not 
to  injure  any  organ  of  the  cow.  Whenever  force  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  calf,  it  should  be  applied  while  the  cow  is  lying  down. 
One-Jtourth  the  force  applied  in  that  position  will  be  as  effective, 
when  accompanied  by  her  efforts,  as  would  be  required  if  applied 
while  standing. 

Another  very  inconvenient,,  and  often  fetal,  incident  to  partu- 
rition occurs  from  the  detention  of  the  after  birth.  This  happens 
the  most  frequently  with  cows  in  low  flesh,  or  those  which  have 
had  abortions,  or  have  endured  an  unnatural  labor.  I  have  found 
that  a  quart  or  two  of  rye,  boiled  to  a  mucilage,  and  given  daily  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  Jbefore  calving,  almost  uniformly  averts  this 
difficulty.  Repeated  doses  of  a  decoction  of  slippery  elm  bark,  a 
quart  or  more  at  a  time,  which  may  be  given  in  slops,  or  poured 
down,- will  generally  etose  the  discharge  of  the  placenta.  It  is 
occasionally  fastened  to  a  horn  of  the  womb,  when  it  can  only  be 
extracted  by  inserting  the  hand  up  the  vagina  and  separating  it. 

The  most  efficient  means  should  be  used  for  its  immediate  and 
coinplete  removal,  for  if  isuffered  to  remain  it  affects  for  a  long 
time  the  health  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  her  milking  capacity,  and 
sometimes  produces  a  mortification  of  the  womb  and  causes  fre- 
quently the  death  of  the  animal.  No  effort  should  ever  be  made 
to  draw  away  by  force  the  afterbirth,  for  if  it  adhere  to  the  calf- 
bed  that  organ  will  necessarily  be  extracted  with  it.    This  is 
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frequently  cast  from  natural  causes  and  must  be  replaced  artifi«- 
ciaUy  and  with  great  care.  It  should  first  be  carefiilly  washed 
and  cleansed  &om  all  impurities  and  then  gradually  and  delicately 
replaced,  commencing  at  the  upper  extremity.  Some  operators 
sprinkle  it  lightly  over  with  fine  pepper,  with  a  view  to  excite 
the  action  of  its  vessels.  It  is  liable  to  be  again  ejected  if  the  cow 
lies  down,  imless  her  hind  parts  are  very  much  raised,  and  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  keep  her  in  a  standing  position  for  a  day  or 
two,  either  by  a  swing  or  watching  her.  The  retention  may  be 
aided  by  passing  a  small  wire  or  stout  thread  through  the  vagina. 

A  pregnant  cow  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  fright  or 
exposure  to  accident,  or  injury  from  blows  or  kicking,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  flounder  in  deep  mud  and  snow,  or  upon  the 
ice.  When  the  period  of  parturition  has  arrived  she  should  be 
confined,  in  winter  to  a  warm  stable,  and  at  other  reasons  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  she  may  be  carefully  watched.  Cows  are 
frequently  afiected  towards  the  termination  of  pregnancy  by  inflam- 
matory symptoms  and  costiveness.  Mild  laxatives  should  be 
applied  or  v^etable  food  be  given,  and  if  the  symptoms  do  not 
yield  bleeding  may  be  necessary.  Cows  should  not  be  exposed  to 
a  current  of  cold  air  or  be  permitted  to  drink  cold  water  imme- 
diately after  calving,  A  pailful  of  tepid  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  handful  or  two  of  meal  and  a  little  salt,  is  sufficient.  If 
she  is  much  exhausted  by  her  labor  a  little  stimulating  drink  may 
be  given  to  the  cow.  In  England,  ale  is  much  esteemed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  udder  sometimes  becomes  sore  and  distended  before  calvii^. 
The  irritation  may  usually  be  allayed  by  washing  it  with  warm 
water  two  or  three  times,  and  rubbing  it  with  the  hand,  or  if  the 
sjmptoms  continue,  by  an  application  of  goose  grease.  Milk  is 
frequently  secreted  in  considerable  quantities  before  calving,  par- 
ticularly when  the  cow  is  at  grass.  If  this  occiu^,  it  is  safest  to 
remove  it,  as  there  may  be  danger  of  inflammation  and  ultimate 
suppuration  of  the  bag  if  the  milk  is  allowed  to  remain.  If  the 
calf  is  unable  to  withdraw  all  the  contents  of  the  udder,  the  cow 
should  be  milked  thoroughly  soon  after  parturition,  as  the  bag 
never  should  be  allowed  to  become  hard  and  caked.  When  this 
tendency  exists  the  expedients  just  mentioned  should  be  pursued. 
I  have  seen  a  bag  in  this  condition  relieved  and  softened  by  gently 
rubbing  it  with  a  small  smooth  stone  just  taken  cold  and  damp 
from  the  earth. 

Milking. — ^When  parturition  has  been  safely  accomplished  and 
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the  calf  disposed  of  as  we  shall  notioe,  the  regulation  of  milking 
commences.  Much  experience  and  skill  is  required  to  perform 
this  in  a  proper  manner.  Heifers  are  often  shy,  have  sore  teats 
and  tender  udders,  and  must  be  broken  in  with  kindness  and  cau- 
tion. They  should  be  subdued  by  patience  and  gentleness  and  not 
by  harshness  and  violence.  When  the  former  course  is  pursued, 
they  soon  learn  to  delight  in  being  milked,  and  come  to  the  pail 
"witii  docility  and  pleasure. 

The  cow  should  never  be  hoppled  by  her  hind  1^  nor  have  her 
tail  tied,  but  if  in  spite  of  gentle  and  kind  treatment  she  continues 
any  evil  propensities  she  may  be  considered  incorrigible  and  should 
be  turned  off. 

Milking  should  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
vessels  be  all  thoroughly  emptied.  If  any  milk,  even  a  trifling 
amount  remains  in  the  udder,  it  speedily  curdles,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing inflammation  and  the  most  serious  diseases,  and  always 
causes  great  injury  to  the  cow  by  hardening,  closing  the  lacteal 
ducts,  impairing  the  capacity  lor  secreting  milk,  and  thus  rapidly 
drying  up  the  cow.  Many  valuable  cows  are  permanently  injured 
by  a  want  of  care  and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  this  labor. 

In  milking  the  left  shoulder  should  be  firmly  pressed  against 
the  flank  of  the  cow,  by  which  means  the  milker  may  partially 
control  her  movement,  and  will  be  admonished  of  any  intended 
motion  of  her  leg.  Regularity  in  the  period  of  milking  should 
always  be  observed.  A  cow  should  be  esteemed  rather  for  the 
quality  than  the  quantity  of  milk  she  yields. 

The  color  and  general  appearance  of  the  milk  usually  furnish 
sufficient  evidence  on  this  point.  An  American  author  suggests 
a  very  simple  practical  Lactometer  which  may  be  successfully 
used  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  cows  in  this  respect. 
"  Take"  he  says,  "  a  small  tumbler,  towards  the  top  of  which 
mark  distinctly  the  space  of  an  inch  with  ten  lines  at  regular 
distances— ^fiU  the  glass  with  fresh  milk  gently  stirred  in  the  pail 
so  as  to  mingle  the  whole,  fill  the  tumbler  exactly  to  the  inch, 
allow  the  cream  to  form,  and  then  ascertain  how  many  decimal 
parts  of  the  inch  are  covered  by  the  cream.  In  this  manner  the 
milk  of  each  cow  may  be  compared,  and  their  relative  value 
decided."  This  experiment  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
should  be  made  either  in  different  glasses  at  the  same  time,  or 
under  similar  circumstances  of  weather  and  temperature. 

The  teats  of  cows  become  sometimes  cracked  or  sore,  which 
occasions  exquisite  pain  to  them  in  milking.     The  operation  can 
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only  be  performed  at  this  time  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Care- 
lessness in  handling  the  teat  or  leaving  it  damp  after  milking 
commonly  produces  tiiis  difficulty. 

Stephens  recommends  an  ointment  of  butter  melted  and  burnt 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  tar,  as  a  corrective  when  teats  are  thus 
affected. 

In  dairies,  cows  are  usually  kept  from  the  bull  until  the 
month  of  July  or  August,  although  they  generally  desire  him 
within  four  or  five  weeks  after  calving.  When  a  difficult  labor 
has  occurred,  or  unfavorable  symptoms  have  succeeded  partu- 
rition, he  should  not  be  allowed  to  approach  her  until  the 
sexual  organs  have  had  ample  time  to  be  restored  to  their 
natural  condition. 

The  term  in  which  cows  will  continue  to  give  milk  is  very 
materially  controlled  by  the  management  of  heifers  on  their 
first  calving.  By  perseverance  in  milking  they  may  be  con- 
tinued in  milk  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  their  second  coming 
in.  If  they  are  dried  off  at  an  early  period  a  habit  is  estab- 
lished, which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  eradicate.  I 
think  it  not  expedient,  however,  to  hiilk  them  within  several 
weeks  of  their  calving.  Nature  should  be  allowed  a  period  of 
rest,  and  besides,  a  continuance  in  their  secretion  of  milk  must 
impair  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  foetus.  In  no  case  should 
a  cow  be  milked  after  her  bag  begins  to  spring  for  a  succeed- 
ing birth. 

Some  cows  have  a  very  annoying  habit,  which  may  be  ex- 
cited by  various  causes,  of  holding  up  their  milk.  If  she  does 
not  yield  for  its  correction  to  gentle  and  patient  treatment, 
she  may  in  most  eases  be  beguiled  out  of  it  by  allowing  h^  to 
eat  slops  while  milking.  Many  supposing  she  effects  her  pur- 
pose by  an  action  of  the  muscles  near  the  loin,  place  while 
milking  a  weight,  a  bag  of  sand  for  instance,  on  that  part,  which 
it  is  believed  incapacitates  her  from  executing  the  necessary 
movements. 

An  operation  is  occasionally  performed  on  cows,  called 
"  spaying,"  which,  if  successful,  causes  them  to  retain  a  per- 
petual and  full  flow  of  milk.  It  is  performed  by  cutting  a  slit 
in  the  flank  of  the  animal,  inserting  the  hand  through  it,  and 
crushing  the  ovaries  in  the  womb. 

The  cow  should  be  at  least  four  years  old,  and  in  the  abun- 
dant flow  of  milk.  The  operation  should  be  performed  three 
or  four  weeks  after  parturition.    The  only  essential  prelimi 
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naries,  it  is  stated,  are,  that  she  should  have  been  kept  with- 
out food  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  she  be  milked  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  operation. 

Calves. — ^A  newly  dropped  calf  is  frequently  enveloped  in 
a  thick  and  tough  membrane,  which  he  is  often  unable  to  burst. 
This  becomes  hardened  and  stiff  in  a  protracted  labor,  and  the 
c^lf  will  immediately  suffocate  in  it  unless  it  is  opened  about 
the  nostrils.     If  the  navel-string  bleeds  it  should  be  carefully 
tied  up.     When  the  teat  is  closed  by  a  gummy  substance,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  which  the  calf  has  not  strength  to  extract, 
it  must  be  pressed  out.    The  early  secretions  in  the  udder  are  a 
yellow  mucus,  which  is  a  provision  of  nature  to  cleanse  and 
invigorate  the  viscera  of  the  calf.    This  he  must  never  be 
deprived  of,  but  any  portion  which  he  does  not  extract  should 
be  milked  out.    These  secretions  eontinue  until  the  third  or 
fourth  day.     Many  breeders  allow  the  calf  to  run  with  the 
eow  through  the  summer,  and  this  may  be  the  most  natural 
arrangement  for  the  calf,  and  under  which  he  will  best  thrive, 
but  it  is  attended  with  more  expense  than  will  generally  con- 
form to  the  views  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  unless  there  is  some 
peculiar  intrinsic  value  in  the  animal.     The  practice,  to  my 
mind,  has  other  objections.     Few  good  milkers  exist  which 
will  hot  yield  much  more  milk  than  is  sufl&cient  for  a  single 
calf,  but  by  this  system  her  secretion  of  milk  will  soon  become 
limited  to  the  mere  requirements  of  the  calf;  the  milk  vessels 
will  be  permanently  injured  for  subsequent  milking  capacity; 
and  when  the  calf  is  taken  from  her  she  will  be  found  to  have 
formed  such  habits  in  the  secretion  of  milk  that  she  will  after- 
wards possess  comparatively  small  value  as  a  milker.     The 
calf  is  apt  to  grow  up  with  wild  and  vicious  propensities, 
which  are  subdued,  if  at  all,  with  great  difficulty.     I  think  it 
fer  preferable  to  confine  the  calf,  and  allow  it  to  suck  at  stated 
periods  of  the  day,  or  to  milk  the  cow  and  feed  the  calf.     In 
this  way  an  ordinary  cow  can  easily  rear  two  calves.    When 
the  calf  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  udder,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  first  milk,  which  is  more  congenial  to  him, 
while  the  last  is  most  valuable  for  making  butter.    A  calf  fat- 
tening for  veal  should  be  indulged  in  all  the  milk  he  will  take. 
The  most  economical  mode,  and  one  adequate  to  common  pur- 
poses of  rearing  calves,  is  to  give  them  new  milk  exclusively 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  gradually  incorporate  with  it  skimmed 
milk,  till  the  latter  is  entirely  substituted.    If  this  feed  does 
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not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  nutritious,  a  little  Indian,  Oat  or 
Barley  meal  may  be  mingled  with  it.  This  mixture  should  be 
scalded.  A  favorite  and  quite  successful  method  of  feeding 
calves  is  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand  twelve  hours,  then  take 
off  the  cream  and  give  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  the  skimmed 
milk  to  the  calf. 

Linseed  and  hay  may  be  boiled  into  tea  and  given  to  calves, 
separately  or  mixed  with  skimmed  milk.  The  former  should  be 
boiled  into  a  jelly,  and  when  used  be  mixed  with  water  in  the 
proportion  required  to  give  it  the  proper  strength.  A  handful 
of  the  latter  boiled  until  the  essence  is  extracted  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  meal.  These  various  drinks  when  given  to  the  calf 
should  have  about  the  temperature  of  warm  milk. 

Calves  will  commence  eating  hay  or  nipping  clover  when 
quite  young.  To  gratify  this  appetite  they  should  be  supplied 
either  with  fine  hay  in  the  stable,  or  have  the  range  of  a  small 
clover  pasture.  At  ten  weeks  the  quantity  of  their  drink  may 
be  reduced,  and  if  ordinarily  thrifty  at  three  months,  they 
may  be  turned  out  to  grass.  It  is  not  profitable  to  attempt  to 
raise  calves  which  are  dropped  later  than  May.  The  bull 
calves  should  be  castrated  when  about  one  month  old.  The 
operation  is  very  similar  to  that  on  lambs,  and  is  quite  safe 
when  the  animal  is  in  good  health.  It  is  advisable  to  castrate 
at  an  early  age. 

Steers  maybe  wintered  with  much  more  safety  and  ease  than 
bull  calves.  Calves  have  a  propensity  to  suck  the  ears,  tails, 
navels  or  teats  of  each  other.  This  is  a  very  pernicious,  habit 
to  both,  and  when  it  occurs  they  should  be  restrained  by  sepa- 
rating them,  either  by  tieing  up  or  placing  them  in  different 
pens,  although  the  habit  may  be  generally  arrested  by  smearing 
the  parts  with  some  noisome  substance.  In  summer  and 
autumn,  calves  should  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  a  shed 
or  some  other  covering,  and  in  winter  they  should  be  protected 
with  great  care  from  cold,  wind  and  wet.  In  autumn  they 
should  have  the  range  of  the  choicest  feed,  and  if  they  do  not 
sufficiently  thrive,  should  be  supplied  with  a  little  grain  or 
cut  vegetables,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
commence  the  winter  in  a  vigorous  and  high  condition. 
Fine  well  cured  hay  made  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  and 
a  small  but  regular  supply  of  meal,  shorts  or  vegetables  should 
be  given  them  through  the  winter.  Frequent  and  thorough 
examination  should  be  made  of  calves  to  ascertain  whether  they 
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are  infected  with  lice,  as  they  will  thrive  under  no  treatment 
while  preyed  upon  by  these  parasites.  Various  remedies  are 
used  for  their  destruction.  The  most  simple  and  elBfectual  one 
I  think,  is  to  rub  oil  about  the  eyes  and  neck  along  the  verte- 
bra, and  around  the  root  of  the  tail.  Smearing  them  with 
tobacco  juice,  and  washing  in  warm  and  strong  soapsuds,  are 
also  eflfective  antidotes.  A  string  covered  with  unguentum  is 
sometimes  tied  closely  about  the  calf's  neck  for  this  purpose, 
and  is  a  very  successful  remedy;  but  to  avoid  accidents  from 
calves  sucking  the  string,  they  should  be  kept  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  during  the  application.  Calves  can 
readily  be  made  tame  and  docile  by  habitual  caressing  and 
gentle  handling. 

Oxen. — Steers  at  an  early  age  should  be  accustomed  to  hand- 
ling and  familiarity.  They  may  be  broken  to  a  light  yoke 
when  a  year  old.  By  this  practice  they  acquire  a  docility 
which  avoids  much  subsequent  labor  and  inconvenience,  when 
they  are  finally  brought  into  work.  The  prominent  qualities 
which  distinguish  a  good  ox,  are  a  large  head,  a  firm  and  fleshy 
neck,  broad  shoulders,  a  massive  frame,  firm  and  well  formed, 
legs  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  a  placid 
and  animated  eye,  and  an  active  gait. 

Great  patience  and  gentleness  should  be  exercised  in  break- 
ing steers.  Each  animal  before  being  yoked,  should  be  tamed 
and  made  to  understand  the  language  of  teaming.  This  is 
effected  by  placing  him  in  a  yard  and  gently  soothing  and 
caressing  him  and  encouraging  and  rewarding  docility  and  obe- 
dience by  an  occasional  nubbing  of  com.  Teach  him  to  haw 
and  gee,  and  back  by  the  voice  and  practice.  In  this  process 
of  tuition  he  should  never  be  alarmed  or  agitated  by  harsh  blows 
or  by  angry  and  excited  tones.  He  will  very  soon  become 
familiar  and  obedient,  and  the  yoke  may  then  with  ease  and 
safety  be  imposed.  In  matching  steers,  size,  strength  and  gait 
should  be  made  to  conform  rather  than  color*  The  largest  and 
most  free  should  be  placed  on  the  oflFside. 

When  first  yoked  they  should  be  driven  without  any  other 
attachment,  until  they  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
familiar  with  the  driver.  After  this  is  effected,  attach  a  chain 
to  the  yoke  that  they  may  be  accustomed  to  its  noise  and  move- 
ment. A  light  log  should  next  be  hitched  to  the  chain  and 
dragged.  Afterwards,  the  burthen  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  they  are  made  to  know  and  feel  their  strength. 
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It  will  be  found  very  convenient,  if  practicable,  to  work 
them  at  first  with  a  steady  well  broken  yoke  of  old  oxen. 
Much  depends  in  forming  habits  of  activity,  upon  the  early 
usage  of  oxen.  Some  steers  notwithstanding  their  original 
promise,  prove  feeble,  or  incorrigibly  slow  or  stubborn.  When 
these  defects  cannot  be  overcome,  the  ox  will  possess  little 
value  for  working,  and  should  be  turned  oflf.  An  ox  should 
rarely  be  retained  for  labor  after  he  is  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age.  At  that  period  he  may  be  advantageously  fattened,  but 
as  he  grows  older  he  becomes  tough  and  loses  his  aptness  to 
take  on  flesh  or  tallow.  Great  care  should  be  observed  in 
adjusting  the  size  of  the  bow  to  the  neck;  it  should  fit  closely, 
but  without  being  tight.  There  has  been  great  improvement 
introduced  in  late  years  in  the  construction  of  the  bow  and 
yoke,  of  which  every  farmer  should  avail  himself. 

Oxen  often  contract  very  annoying  habits  of  hauling  and 
crowding.  Allowing  them  to  roam  yoked  in  the  pasture  has 
a  tendency,  it  is  said,  to  correct  this  habit,  I  have  also  some- 
times used  with  success  for  this  object,  a  long  yoke  "with  the 
bows  placed  wide  apart. 

Many  obvious  advantages  exist  for  using  oxen  rather  than 
horses  in  the  exclusive  labor  of  the  farm.  They  are  better 
adapted  for  breaking  up  and  plowing  hard  and  stony  land, 
and  for  working  in  the  woods  and  on  miry  ground.  The  dis- 
bursement they  require  is  less,  equally  for  their  original  cost 
and  keeping,  and  for  their  necessary  gearing.  When  they 
have  performed  their  term  of  service  they  may  be  fattened, 
and  they  are  then  more  valuable  than  at  any  other  period, 
while  the  horse,  after  his  maturity,  rapidly  deteriorates,  and 
when  old  or  injured  becomes  worthless.  If,  however,  activity 
is  required,  as  in  light  plowing  or  dragging  old  land,  horses  will 
perform  the  work  better,  arid  with  greater  celerity  than  oxen. 

SUMMER    MANAGEMENT. 

I  have  noticed  in  other  connections  various  points  which 
would  be  appropriate  under  this  head.  The  season  of  spring 
is  generally  the  most  perilous  for  cattle;  they  are  then  too 
often  in  low  flesh,  and  are  apt  to  be  in  a  feeble  condition, 
while  the  severe  changes  of  weather,  incident  to  the  season, 
sensibly  affect  them  at  this  period.  They  require  the  most 
careful  attention,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  range  without 
restriction,  to  wallow  through  mire,  or  be  exposed  to  swamps 
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or  spring  holes.  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  advisable  to  accustom  stock  gradually  to  the  change  from 
dry  to  green  feed,  by  turning  them  out  early,  and  supplying 
by  fodder  any  deficiency  which  occurs  from  the  scantiness  or 
want  of  nourishment  in  the  young  grass,  rather  than  to  con- 
fine them  exclusively  to  hay  until  there  is  abundance  of  pas- 
turage. Let  them  have  the  protection  of  sheds  and  yards,  and 
during  this  period  fodder  them  night  and  mornii^  before  they 
are  turned  out.  Strong  and  thrifty  young  cattle  will  find 
their  sustenance  much  earlier  than  cows  and  oxen,  indeed  the 
latter  should  not  be  made  to  depend  on  grass  until  the  spring 
work  is  terminated. 

Neat  cattle  should  always  enjoy  the  first  cropping  of  pas- 
turage, and  farms  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  have 
a  fresh  field  at  short  intervals.  It  is  best  not  to  confine  cattle 
during  the  night  in  warm  and  pleasant  weather,  but  to  allow 
them,  if  practicable,  to  lie  in  a  convenient  and  secure  pasture. 
By  this  practice  they  have  the  opportunity,  which  is  very 
essential  to  their  thrift,  of  feeding  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening.  Pastures  should  contain  an  ample  supply 
of  shade  trees  or  a  wood  range,  and  in  their  absence  sheds 
should  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  stock.  Pure 
running  water  is  indispensable  to  Neat  cattle,  and  they  should 
always  have  access  to  an  abundant  supply  of  salt. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  and  pernicious  errors  in  husbandry 
is  the  over-stocking  of  farms.  It  is  as  important  and  wise  to 
adapt  stock  to  our  summer  forage  as  to  winter  fodder.  An  ex- 
cess in  either  case  over  our  supply  is  most  mistaken  and  impro- 
vident policy.  Cows  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  an  abundant 
product  of  milk,  and  young  cattle  will  not  receive  their  natural 
growth  and  thriftiness  without  they  have  a  range  of  ample  and 
nourishing  pasturage.  Ten  cows,  enjoying  an  abundant  pasture, 
will  prove  more  remunerative  than  twenty  which  are  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  coarse  and  scanty  herbage.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  yard  cattle  during  the  night,  they  should  be 
driven  to  pasture  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  in  the  morning. 
It  is  of  the  highest  utility  to  pasture  cows  near  to  the  milk- 
ing yard. 

WINTER   TREATMENT. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  barns  and  sheds  for  the  win- 
tering of  stock  has  already  been  discussed.     A  plan  has 
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been  introduced  to  some  extent  in  England  of  covering  the 
entire  yard  with  a  roof,  This  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
in  connection  with  sheep  husbandry  in  some  sections  of  New- 
England  to  great  advantage,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  found  highly  useful  if  extended  to  all  stock,  in  our  colder 
and  most  tempestuous  districts.  Every  class  of  stock,  should 
be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  cold,  wet  and  stprms, 
but  to  none  is  it  more  indispensable  than  to  young  calves  and 
teeming  cows.  Investigations  in  physiology  prove  that  a  large 
amount  of  food  is  required  to  maintain  the  animal  heat,  when 
man  or  brute  is  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and  that  all  which  na- 
ture demands  for  this  purpose  is  an  excess  beyond  that  which 
is  necessary  for  ordinary  nourishment  and  support.  These  facts 
exhibit  the  utility  of  protecting  stock  from  rigorous  weather, 
not  alone  for  the  promotion  of  their  comfort  and  health,  but 
from  the  great  economy  it  secures  in  the  consumption  of 
fodder. 

In  addition  to  what  has  previously  been  said  in  relation  to 
stables,  I  may  remark,  that  besides  being  warm,  dry  and  clean, 
they  should  be  sufficiently  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  Sliding 
windows  are  perhaps  the  best  arrangement  to  secure  these 
objects.  The  comfort  and  security  of  cattle  will  be  much  pro- 
moted by  the  erection  of  stalls  similar  to  those  commonly  con- 
structed for  horses.  In  the  absence  of  these,  a  movable  pole 
or  plank  should  be  placed  between  cattle.  The  manger  should 
be  so  divided  into  partitions,  that  they  can  be  reached  alone 
by  the  animal  to  which  each  is  appropriated.  Stanchions  which 
were  formerly  in  common  use  to  secure  cattle  in  their  stalls, 
were  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  oppressive  to  them.  Cat- 
tle may  conveniently  be  fastened  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  manger 
and  knotted  at  the  end,  which  passing  round  the  horns  should 
be  secured  by  a  half  or  slip  knot.  This  rope  should  be  so  placed 
as  not  to  expose  their  fore  legs  to  the  danger  of  being  entangled  in 
it.  The  patent  ring  and  chain  which  has  recently  been  introduced 
is  however  by  far  the  most  secure  and  reliable  contrivance  for 
this  object.  Cows  should  generally  be  confined  to  the  stable, 
except  during  an  hour  or  two  each  day  of  pleasant  weather, 
when  they  may  be  allowed  the  range  of  the  yard  to  drink, 
exercise  and  lick  themselves  and  each  other.  The  last  opera- 
tion, which  healthy  cattle  always  perform,  is  considered  by 
most  farmers  to  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  carding,  but  I 
think  cattle  confined  to  stables  will  be  much  benefited  by  being 
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carded  and  ruU)ed  daily.  The  stable  should  be  assiduously 
cleaned  each  day  and  provided  with  fresh  and  dry  straw  as 
often  as  necessary.  Cattle  are  rarely  littered  in  ordinary 
keeping  in  this  country,  although  the  practice  doubtless  is 
highly  conducive  to  their  warmth  and  comfort,  and  conse- 
quently to  their  thrift. 

In  stabling,  cattle  should  be  taught  to  enter  with  regula- 
rity; the  strongest  being  first  secured;  and  each  should  have 
its  peculiar  place  or  stall  appropriated  to  it,  which  it  will  soon 
enter  of  its  own  accord.  When  they  are  turned  from  the  sta- 
ble, one  at  a  time  should  be  loosened,  commencing  with  the 
weakest.  Water  if  possible  should  be  provided  in  the  yard  for 
all  stock,  as  with  this  arrangement  they  are  saved  from  much 
toil  and  exposure  to  serious  accidents. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  arranging  cattle  for  the 
winter  to  place  them  in  different  inclosures,  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  ages  and  condition.  Animals  will  always 
be  found  in  every  herd,  which  exert  a  mastery  over  the  others. 
The  young  and  feeble  should  be  protected  from  this  tyranny, 
either  by  separation  or  by  controling  those  of  vicious  habits. 
Oxen  and  large  and  powerful  steers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  in  the  same  enclosure  with  cows  or  young  cattle. 
The  latter  will  not  only  sulBfer  by  being  driven  from  the 
choicest  food  by  the  former,  but  are  liable  also  to  serious 
and  frequently  fatal  injuries  from  their  attacks.  The  provi- 
dent farmer  will  regularly  visit  his  stables  and  yards  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening  to  assure  himself  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  each  animal. 

Com  stalks  cut  before  they  have  been  aflFected  by  the  frost 
and  well  cured,  are  probably  the  best  fodder  for  milch  cows. 
Working  oxen  require  the  most  nutritious  hay  with  some  meal, 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their  labor;  and  calves  require 
that  which  is  fine  and  sweet. 

When  discussing  the  subject  of  stalks,  I  endeavored  to 
enforce  the  great  utility  of  cutting  fodder,  especially  stalks  and 
straw  for  cattle.  Young  cattle  will  flourish  on  coarse  fod- 
der and  may  be  wintered  chiefly  on  straw  and  inferior  hay. 
Vegetables  of  every  kind  may  advantageously  be  fed  to  stock, 
and  these  would  undoubtedly  be  much  improved  in  their  nutri- 
tive properties  by  being  steamed.    The  effect  of  raw  potatoes 
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should  be  watched  as  they  sometimes  create  diarrhoea  and  a 
predisposition  to  the  hoven.  All  v^etables  should  be  either 
cooked,  cut,  or  crushed.  A  spade  or  shovel  may  be  used  for 
cutting  them  in  a  box,  but  implements  designed  for  this 
purpose,  which  may  be  found  in  any  agricultural  warehouse, 
are  far  more  convenient  and  economical.  Shorts,  bran,  brew- 
er's grains,  or  oil  cake,  are  each  useful.  When  grain  is  fed  it 
should  uniformly  be  either  ground  or  boiled.  A  feed  of  two 
quarts  of  meal  daily  to  cattle,  and  especially  milch  cows,  is  of 
greal  value,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fodder. 

Fattening. — ^Ajq  aged  ox  designed  for  fattening  should  be  ex- 
empt from  labor  after  the  close  of  the  spring's  work,  and  the 
cow  should  be  dried  oflF  by  the  first  of  September. 

This  can  be  effected  by  partially  milking  her  at  first  once  a 
day,  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  until  the 
lacteal  vessels  are  gradually  closed  and  loose  their  capacity  for 
secretion.  Great  care  must  be  observed  during  this  process 
that  the  udder  does  not  cake  or  become  inflamed  Suppura- 
tion which  sometimes  ensues  from  this  cause,  afiects  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  animal  and  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  successful 
feeding. 

Cattle  turned  off  for  fattening  should  have  the  range  of  the 
most  luxuriant  feed.  When  the  grass  begins  to  lose  its  vigor 
in  autumn,  pumpkins  may  be  fed,  and  gradually  increased  in 
quantity.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  cattle  should  be  care- 
fully observed  in  reference  to  the  diuretic  effect  which  the 
seeds  of  the  pumpkin  sometimes  produce.  The  leaves  of  cab- 
bages, and  of  the  different  varieties  of  beets  and  turnips,  are 
greedily  consumed  by  cattle,  and  are  useful  at  this  stage  of 
feeding.  Potatoes,  carrots,  beets  and  rutabagas  are  also  valua- 
ble, but  the  latter  should  be  withheld  at  least  ten  days  before 
slaughtering.  As  soon  as  feed  liecomes  scant  or  innutritions  in 
autumnOattening  cattle  should  be  confined  to  their  yards  and 
fed  on  stalks  or  hay  in  addition  to  rootst.  They  require  little 
or  no  water  when  abundantly  supplied  with  vegetables.  An 
animal  thus  treated  will  consume  from  one  to  three  bushels 
of  roots  daily.  The  feed  of  cattle  at  the  commencement  should 
be  moderate,  and  gradually  increased,  to  avoid  cloying  or  dis- 
turbing their  fastidious  appetite.  By  feeding  them  on  grain 
for  a  short  period  before  killing,  the  flesh  is  hardened,  and  the 
product  of  tallow  much  augmented. 
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Butter. — ^The  investigations  of  science  have  revealed  many 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  constituents  of  milk,  and 
the  nature  of  the  elements  it  contains  of  .butter  and  cheese. 
My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  examine  these  important 
speciQatioi^s,  but  the  intelligent  dairyman  will  find  them 
worthy  his  investigation.  The  dairy-room  should  have  a 
northern  or  eastern  exposuJ^^— the  first  is  preferable — and  the 
room  should  be  cool,  spacious,  airy  and  dry.  The  windows 
should  be  latticed. 

Cleaivliness  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Nothing  should 
remain  in  the  room  calculated  to  affect  the  atmosphere  by  the 
least  taint  or  acidity,  moldiness  or  putridity,  nor  should  it 
be  exposed  from  the  exterior  to  any  unpleasant  or  fcetid  odors. 
Every  impurity  of  this  kind  is  readily  communicated  to  the 
cream,  and  in  consequence  affects  the  butter.  Even  rancid 
batter,  sour  milk,  or  remnants  of  decaying  cheese,  should  be 
excluded.  Let  cleanliness  be  practiced,  even  to  a  passion,  in 
the  dairy-room.  Freeness  from  humidity  in  the  air,  from  damp 
floors  or  moist  walls,  is  an  important  feature  which  should  be 
maintaiiied.  Coolness  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a  proper  tem- 
perature, above  freezing,  should  be  preserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. A  basement  room,  if  the  requisites  of  dryness  and  ven- 
tilation can  be  sufficiently  secured,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
dairies. 

Various  devices  have  been  adopted  in  Europe  for  holding 
milk :  wooden  vessels,  movable  and  stationary,  earthen,  glass 
and  zine  pans  have  all  been  used,  although  the  last  have  been 
generally  abandoned,  from  the  danger  of  the  milk  combining 
with  the  metal  in  the  formation  of  a  mineral  poison.  I  think, 
however,  our  common  tin  pans  unite  more  advantages  than 
any  other  vessels,  flrom  their  durability,  lightness,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  kept  clean. 

Every  implement  connected  with  the  dairy-room,  and  espe- 
cially the  pans,  should  be  assiduously  scoured  and  burnished, 
and  preserved  free  from  every  particle  of  acidity  or  moisture. 
It  is  well  to  expose  them,  after  being  cleansed,  to  the  air  and 
sun.  The  tin  milk-pails  now  in  use  to  some  extent,  have  a  very 
convenient  arrangement,  in  having  attached  to  the  side  a 
strainer  and  nose  for  emptying  the  milk.  Bowls  are  also  con- 
structed with  strainers,  which  should  be  made  of  copper,  or 
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better  still,  sUver  wire.  The  oldiS^liioned  cloth  strainer  is 
sufficient,  however,  but  not  so  convenient  as  these  improve- 
ments. 

Milk  should  be  strained  immediately  after  being  taken  from 
the  cow,  and  be  carried  in  the  pail  and  agitated  as  little  as 
possible.  The  depth  in  the  pans  should  not  be  greater  than 
two  or  three  inches.  The  material  from  which  butter  is 
formed  is  contained  in  minute  globules,  whidi  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  milk  and  constitute  cream.  Any  great  depth  or 
thickness  of  milk  will  create  an  impediment  to  the  action  of 
this  process.  To  facilitate  it,  dairy  maids  sometimes  mingle 
water  with  the  milk  when  it  is  set  for  cream.  Cream  will 
usually  form  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  but  in  ex- 
cessively warm  weather  the  milk  sours  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  In  winter  the  cream  may  remain  until  the  milk  be- 
comes nearly  bitter.  The  cream  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  milk  begins  to  turn.  To  retard  the  souring,  milk  should 
be  kept  as  cqoI  as  possible,  and  to  effect  this  object  pans  con- 
taining milk  are  often  imbedded  in  salt.  After  being  skimmed 
from  the  milk,  the  cream  should  be  placed  in  glazed  earthen 
or  tin  vessels,  which  are  now  made  for  that  purpose.  They 
should  be  wide-mouthed,  and  if  insects  disturb  the  cream  the 
mouth  should  be  covered  with  coarse  millinet.  At  every  ad- 
dition of  cream  the  whole  mass  should  be  gently  mixed.  The 
cream  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  more  than  two  or 
three  days  without  churning,  and  in  hot  weather  should  be 
churned  daily.  Late  improvements  have  perfected  the  modem 
churn.  Without  expressing  a  preference  for  any  particular 
model,  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  each,  constructed  upon  the 
improved  plans,  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  formerly  used. 

In  summer  it  is  generally  found  usefUl  to  mingle  ice  or  cold 
water  with  the  cream  when  it  is  placed  in  the  churn,  and  in 
cold  weather  the  entire  body  of  cream  should  be  warmed,  and 
brought  to  a  uniform  temperature  before  churning.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  for  churning  should  be  from  fifty-five 
to  sixty-degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  esteemed  by  many  a  useful 
practice  to  strain  the  cream  through  a  coarse  cheese  cloth  be- 
fore churning. 

The  movement  of  the  rotary  churn  should,  especially  at  the 
beginning,  be  moderate,  regular,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
If  churning  is  performed  with  too  much  rapidity  the  butter  is 
apt  to  be  soft  and  oily.    When  the  butter  begins  to  form,  which 
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can  be  determined  by  the  increased  resistance  to  the  dasher, 
the  churning  should  cease.  Let  the  butter  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  churn  and  worked  over  as  it  is  termed,  till 
all  the  buttermilk  is  pressed  out.  Some  dairy  maids  wash  it 
in  cold  water,  while  others  apply  no  water  at  all. 

In  large  dairies  the  operation  of  working  butter  is  very 
laborious.  A  small  wooden  spade  is  the  common  imple- 
ment used,  but  a  machine  called  the  butter  washer  has 
been  of  late  favorably  introduced.  I  formerly  used  in  my 
private  dairy  an  implement  of  my  own  construction,  which  I 
found  very  efficient  and  a  great  relief  to  hard  labor.  I  pro- 
cured a  marble  slab  about  three  feet  long  by  two  wide  which 
can  always  be  kept  cool  and  clean,  (although  a  hard  wood 
plank  would  be  very  suitable,)  on  the  side  of  this,  and  about 
the  center  I  had  rivited  a  staple  (or  it  may  be  fastened  to  the 
table,)  which  projected  about  an  inch  above  the  slab.  I  then 
prepared  a  lever  of  hard  wood,  about  three  inches  square  and 
a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the  slab,  which  tapered  to  a 
handle  at  one  end,  and  had  a  hook  at  the  other  end  on  one 
side  which  could  be  adjusted  to  the  staple.  This  gave  the 
lever  a  perpendicular  action,  while  it  could  also  be  moved 
horizontally  the  whole  length  of  the  slab,  and  might  be  worked 
equally  on  the  comers  or  the  flat  sides.  The  side  of  the  slab 
next  the  operator  should  be  a  little  elevated  so  that  the  butter- 
milk may  be  freely  discharged. 

The  buttermilk  should  be  completely  expressed,  as  the 
smallest  quantity  of  this  substance  [which  embraces  casein,  the 
element  of  cheese],  if  left  in  the  butter,  will  affect  and  render 
the  whole  mass  rancid.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  dairies  to 
finish  the  operation  at  once,  and  in  others  to  partially  work 
over  the  butter  and  placing  it  then  in  a  cool  situation  leave  it 
until  the  next  day  when  it  is  finished.  Salt  should  be  mixed 
during  the  last  process  of  working  butter.  The  quantity  used 
must  in  a  great  degree  be  determined  by  taste,  but  as  a  general 
rule  about  one  pound  of  salt  to  twenty  of  butter  may  be  con- 
sidered the  proper  proportion. 

The  quality  of  the  salt  is  a  consideration  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. It  should  not  only  be  clean  but  pure  from  all  extra- 
neous properties.  Prof.  Johnston  states  that  salt  may  be 
cleansed  from  these  impurities  by  pouring  about  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  on  eight  pounds  of  salt,  stirring  it  occasionally 
for  about  two  hours  and  then  straining  off  the  liquor  through 
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a  clean  cloth.  The  water  which  mns  off  will  be  saturated  by 
the  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  the  snbstance  which 
remains  in  the  cloth  will  be  pure  salt.  Butter  laid  down  for 
preservation  or  market  should  be  packed  firmly  and  covered 
on  the  top  with  a  layer  of  salt,  and  a  cloth  soaked  in  brine. 
If  a  wooden  vessel  is  used  for  this  purpose  one  made  of  white 
oak  should  be  preferred,  as  pine,  cedar,  or  any  other  aromatic 
wood  will  communicate  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  butter. 
Some  persons  mingle  with  the  salt  used  in  making  butter  salt- 
peter and  sugar,  but  without  attaining  I  think  any  particular 
benefits. 

Cheese. — In  England  almost  every  dairy  district  is  distin- 
guished for  its  peculiar  mode  of  making  cheese,  but  with  us 
th«  general  rules  which  prevail  are  very  similar,  although  in 
all  the  details  of  the  process  scarcely  two  dairymen  agree.  I 
will  briefly  sketch,  therefore,  the  method  which,  from  my  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  I  prefer,  without  discussing 
the  views  of  others.  Casein,  which  is  the  ingredient  that 
mainly  composes  cheese,  contains  about  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  common  milk.  It  is  held  in  solution  by  the  presence 
of  an  alkali.  The  removal  of  this  alkali  by  an  acid  converts 
the  casein  into  curd,  which  forms  cheese. — Morton. 

Various  acids  are  used  in  different  countries  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  Switzerland  they  consider  sour  milk  sufficient.  Seve- 
ral kinds  of  juices  and  decoctions  derived  from  plants,  such 
as  the  thistle,  crowsfoot,  and  flowers  of  the  artichoke,  are  also 
used  and  prove  adequate. 

Although  rennet  is  universally  the  agent  applied  in  this 
country,  the  knowledge  that  other  substances  are  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  may  be  useful.  Rennet  is  formed  usually 
by  the  stomach  of  the  sucking  calf,  although  the  same 
organ  in  other  young  animals,  as  the  lamb,  kid  or  pig,  may 
be  used.  The  stomachs  of  hogs  killed  in  autumn,  Stephens 
thinks  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  calves  for  ren- 
net. The  same  author  advises  to  prepare  the  rennet  as 
follows :  take  out  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  throw  away 
the  curdling,  wipe  the  skin  clean  with  a  cloth,  but  do 
not  wash  it;  lay  it  flat  on  a  table,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  on 
both  sides  with  salt,  and  place  it  in  a  dish  for  four  days,  in 
which  time  it  will  have  sufficiently  imbibed  the  salt  to  preserve 
it.  It  is  then  stretched  on  a  stick  and  hung  near  the  Are  to 
dry,  and  in  a  dried  state  is  kept  for  use  in  the  ensuing  season. 
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The  practice  of  one  of  the  most  successful  cheese  makers  I 
know  differs  somewhat  from  this.  He  washes  the  stomach 
when  taken  from  the  calf  sufficiently  to  remove  all  foreign 
substances,  such  as  grass  or  saliva,  but  uses  the  water  so  gently 
and  sparingly  as  not  to  Impair  the  texture  or  strength  of  the 
organ.  He  afterwards  returns  the  curds,  well  salted,  into  the 
rennet  bag,  which  is  suspended  in  a  dry  chamber  and  kept  for 
a  year,  and  often  longer,  before  being  used,  as  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties, it  is  supposed,  improve  by  age.  When  the  rennet  is 
required  for  use,  he  puts  from  four  to  six  into  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  while  the  solution  remains  in^  full  strength  he  con- 
siders two  gills  of  it  suffident  for  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  of 
curd  when  pressed.  In  Scotland  the  rennet  is  soaked  about 
four  days  in  three  pints  of  strained  brine,  strong  enough  to 
float  an  egg.  A  half  teacup  full  of  this  liquid  will  coagulate 
milk  sufficient  to  make  a  cheese  of  fifteen  pounds  weight. 
The  rennet,  after  being  used,  may  be  again  salted  and  dried, 
and  will  retain  its  properties. 

In  an  ordin^  dairy,  two  milkings  are  generally  necessary 
for  the  making  of  a  single  cheese.  Under  these  circumstances 
preserve  the  evening  milk  in  tubs,  which  place  in  as  cool  a 
situation  as  possible  in  order  to  preserve  the  milk  from  sour- 
ing. The  milk  of  the  next  morning  should  be  placed  in  a 
large  tub  and  after  the  previous  milking  has  been  heated  to  a 
degree  which  will  bring  the  whole  mass  to  the  temperature  of 
blood  heat  pour  it  With  the  last  milking.  The  cream  from  the 
evening  milking  should  be  isken  off  and  may  be  reserved  for 
making  butter,  or  carefully  stirred  and  passed  through  a  cloth 
is  mixed  with  the  two  messes  of  milk.  The  appropriate  quan- 
tity of  rennet  is  then  mingled;  it  is  left  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
when  it  becomes  curd  and^  is  cut  into  slices  of  an  inch  square 
with  a  long  cheese  knife.  It  is  now  left  to  settle  and  separate 
from  the  whey.  After  this  the  curd  is  again  cut,  and  by  most 
operators  a  portion  of  the  whey  is  dipped  out,  heated  and 
returned  to  the  tub.  The  mass  should  be  so  heated  that  the 
stm  and  hand  can  scarcely  bear  the  temperature  while  the  pro- 
cess of  stirring  and  breaking  the  curd  is  continued  by  manual 
labor.  The  curd  at  this  stage  will  adhei:e  together  in  masses  if 
left  at  rest.  The  curd  should  be  worked  in  this  manner  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a  consistence  of  fine  particles.  After  the  curd 
is  rendered  quite  hard  by  scalding,  the  whey  is  drawn  off  by 
straining  with  the  aid  of  a  cloth  and  cheese  basket,  or  by  an 
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implement  made  for  the  purpose,  and  cold  water  is  applied  to 
rinse  olBf  the  whey  and  cool  the  curd.  Salt  is  now  mixed 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  maker.  By  some  the  curd  is  only 
partially  salted  and  the  remainder  of  salt  required  is  applied 
by  rubbing  it  in  the  cheese,  while  in  the  process  of  drying. 

In  some  dairies  vats  are  used  with  strainers  attached,  for 
scalding  the  curd  and  removing  the  whey.  The  cheese  is  then 
laid  in  the  hoop  and  placed  in  the  press  and  subjected  to  a  suffi- 
cient pressure,  the  amount  of  which  required  can  be  easily 
determined  and  graduated  by  the  improved  presses.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  turn  the  cheeses  while  pressing  in  order 
to  perfectly  extract  the  whey,  but  usually  it  is  left  in  the  press 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  a  dry  chamber.  It  should  be  oiled  thoroughly  with  lard  or 
butter  and  turned  daily.  The  turning  is  much  facilitated,  if 
the  cheese  is  placed  on  a  square  form  made  of  a  wide  board 
and  a  little  larger  than  the  cheese.  A  small  quantity  of 
annatto  may  be  mingled  with  the  curd  to  give  coloring  to  the 
cheese  if  desired,  and  some  otter  may  be  combined  with  the  oil 
to  impart  the  required  tint  to  the  exterior.  I  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  bind  around  the  circumference  of  large  cheeses  a 
firm  and  stout  cloth. 

Cheeses  formed  entirely  of  skim  milk  as  well  as  new  milk  aie 
made  by  the  same  processes.  When  the  size  of  the  dairy  will 
warrant  it,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  cheese  at  each  milking. 
The  drying  room  for  cheeses  should  be  cool,  free  ftom  damp- 
ness and  exposure  to  a  rough  current  of  air.  Cheeses  should 
not  only  be  turned  daily,  but  all  the  moisture  which  gathers 
on  them  be  carefully  wiped  away.  Thc>  lard  or  butter  should 
be  applied  when  the  surface  appears  dry  or  hard.  Turning  may 
be  intermitted  after  the  cheese  begins  to  dry,  but  should  not 
cease  entirely  till  cool  weather.  Cheeses  sometimes  burst 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  whey,  which  they  have  retained. 
This  often  occurs  without  producing  a  crack  in  the  cheese, 
and  in  this  event  need  not  be  regarded,  but  if  the  cheese  bursts 
the  opening  should  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  to  prevent  injury  from  flies. 

The  following  receipt  is  given  by  Mr.  Fessenden  to  relieve 
cheese  from  skippers :  "  Wrap  the  cheese  in  brown  paper  so 
thin  that  moisture  will  strike  through  speedily,  bury  it  in  a 
hole  about  two  feet  in  sweet  earth,  let  it  remain  about  thirty- 
six  hours,  when  the  skippers  will  be  found  gathered  on  the 
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suifiioe,  brash  them  off  and  the  cheese  will  be  found  sweet  and 
pure." 

DISEASES    OF   CATTLE. 

A  notice,  even  briefly,  of  the  innumerable  maladies  incident 
to  Neat  cattle,  would  require  more  space  than  I  am  able  to 
occupy,  I  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most  com- 
mon diseases  and  those  most  easily  reached  by  ordinary  reme- 
dies: 

Hoof -ail. — ^This  disease  among  cattle  is  very  analogous  to  the 
rot  with  fheep.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  a  soreness  and 
lameness  in  the  foot;  a  swelling  forms  about  the  ankle,  and  if 
the  disease  is  not  promptly  arrested  a  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  frequently  the  hoof  drops  from  the  foot.  The  foot  affected 
should  first  be  pared  down  to  the  matter,  or  it  may  be  dischai^ed 
by  a  puncture.  Wash  the  sore  with  a  strong  solution  of  blue 
vitriol  twice  a  day,  or  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  applied,  con- 
tained in  an  ointment  made  by  an  admixture  with  it  of  hogs- 
lard.  The  proportion  of  the  former  should  be  very  small.  A 
cord  may  be  drawn  with  some  force  between  the  claws,  and  is 
useful  in  opening  and  cleansing  the  sore.  The  animal  affected 
should  be  separated  from  the  herd,  and  be  confined  to  warm 
and  dry  stable. 

Garget. — In  this  disease  the  bag  becomes  highly  inflamed  in 
spots,  and  hard  bunches  appear.  Young  cows  in  high  flesh 
are  the  most  liable  to  the  garget.  The  udder  becomes  sore  and 
the  milk  bloody.  The  cow  should  be  bled,  and  reduced  in 
her  condition  by  physic  and  lower  feed.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  suppuration  the  bag  should  be  lanced.  Touatt  fur- 
nishes the  following  receipt  for  an  unguent,  which  should  be 
applied  two  or  three  times  daily  :  soft  soap,  1  lb.;  mercurial 
ointment,  2  oz.,  and  a  little  camphor,  mixed  and  rubbed  to- 
gether in  spirits  of  wine.  The  gai^et  root,  found  on  most 
farms  and  familiar  to  every  farmer,  grated  and  fed  in  meal,  is  a 
very  common  and  efficient  remedy.  A  piece  about  four  inches 
long,  is  sufficient  for  a  dose.  Sulphur  in  frequent  doses  shoulu 
also  be  administered. 

Horn  distemper. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  insidious 
diseases  incident  to  cattle.  It  usually  affects  those  in  a  low 
condition,  and  has  generally  made  great  progress  before  its 
presence  is  observed.    The  animal  exhibits  evidence  of  the 
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attack  by  frequently  shaking  the  head,  by  a  general  languor 
and  feebleness,  a  sunken  eye  and  coldness  of  the  horns.  I 
have  always  noticed  in  cattle  affected  by  this  disease  that  the 
tuft  of  the  tail  has  an  unnatural  twist,  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  is  hollow  and  soft,  the  skin  often  cleaves  from  the  bone, 
and  the  marrow  of  the  bone  itself  becomes  wasted.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Stephens  to  deny  that  these  indications  are  evidences 
of  the  horn-ail.  Which  is  symptomatic  of  the  other  I  cannot 
determine,  but  that  a  concurrence  of  the  appearance  and  dis- 
ease is  manifested  I  am  warranted  in  asserting  from  the  observa- 
tion of  many  years.  The  coincidence  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  most  farmers.  When  the  tail  is  in  this  condition 
I  have  always  found  it  useful  to  cut  off  or  slit  it  up  above  the 
affected  part.  When  the  attack  is  severe,  or  has  been  pro- 
tracted, the  lower  side  of  the  horn  should  be  bored  with  a 
gimlet  about  three  inches  from  the  head,  to  allow  the  purulent 
matter  to  discharge  itself;  afterwards,  twice  daily,  inject  a 
strong  solution  of  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt  into  the  orifice, 
which  should  be  kept  closed  by  a  wooden  plug.  The  pith,  in 
severe  cases,  will  be  totally  destroyed,  but  nature  rapidly 
restores  it  if  the  animal  survives.  Spirits  of  turpentine  should 
be  rubbed  about  the  roots  of  the  horns,  and  be  poured  into  the 
indentation  between  them.  This  application,  if  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  will  generally  arrest  it. 

MUk  Fever. — Cows  in  high  flesh  are  generally  most  liable  to 
be  affected  by  this  disease,  which  appears  a  day  or  two  after 
parturition.  They  reject  all  food,  manifest  marked  febrile 
symptoms;  the  secretion  of  milk  nearly  ceases,  and  they  exhi- 
bit a  great  weakness  and  a  paralysis  of  the  loins.  Bleeding 
and  severe  purgatives  are  the  appropriate  remedies.  A  writer 
in  the  Cultivator  states  that  a  combination  of  ether  with 
cathartics  in  moderate  doses  will  cure  the  severest  attacks  of 
this  disease.  When  the  bleeding  is  intended  to  be  copious, 
the  easiest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
is  to  open  with  a  fleam  the  jugular  vein  of  Neat  cattle.  Local 
bleeding  may  in  some  cases  be  necessary. 

Hoven  is  a  very  common  and  fatal  disorder  among  cattle  and 
is  generally  induced  by  their  eating  green  fodder,  particularly 
after  it  has  been  frostbitten,  but  it  may  be  caused  by  any  food 
which  remains  undigested  in  the  stomach  an4  ferments,  or  by 
any  substance  becoming  fastened  in  the  gullet.  The  disease  is 
occasioned  by  the  animal  so  gorging  its  stomach  that  the  food 
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cannot  be  dischai^ed.  Gas  is  thus  engendered^  which  swelling 
the  stomach  excessively  presses  it  upon  the  vital  organs,  pro- 
ducing suffocation  and  sometimes  the  stomach  itself  bursts. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  it  is  often  relieved  by 
driving  the  animal  about  and  not  allowing  it  to  lay  down.  In 
the  first  stages  alkalies  may  be  given,  which  will  neutralize 
the  gas  and  allay  the  distention.  A  large  tablespoonful  of 
pearlash  or  soda,  or  a  pint  of  lye  from  wood  ashes  of  moderate 
strength,  will  generally  effect  a  cure,  when  given  at  short 
intervals.  Lime  water  is  also  useful.  A  wineglass  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  will  in  ordinary  cases  cause  a  discharge  of  the  gas. 

If  none  of  these  or  similar  experiments  answer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  paunch. 
This  can  be  performed  with  safety  if  proper  caution  is  exercised. 
The  distended  paunch  may  readily  be  felt  on  the  animal's  left 
side  about  half  the  distance  between  the  hip  bone  and  the  last 
rib.  If  a  common  penknife  is  thrust  into  the  paunch,  the  gas 
will  escape  with  great  violence.  There. is  danger  however 
when  the  operation  is  thus  performed,  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  the  gas  itself  being  discharged  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  When  this  occurs  fatal  effects  generally  ensue, 
and  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  it,  a  quill  or  hollow 
tulie  of  elder  should  be  inserted  in  the  puncture  the  instant 
it  is  made.  The  trocar,  a  very  simple  instrument  is  used  for 
this  purpose  which  totally  avoids  the  risk.  Several  other  instru- 
ments intended  for  this  object  may  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
warehouses.  Flexible  sticks,  properly  guarded  at  the  end  by 
soft  leather  are  sometimes  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  ani- 
mal into  the  stomach  to  open  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the 
gas.  A  piece  of  old  tarred  rope  thoroughly  bound  with  twine 
at  the  end,  about  an  inch  in  size  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  be  thrust  down  the  gullet  gently  from  four  to  five 
feet.  When  the  hoven  is  caused  by  an  obstruction  in  the 
throat  it  may  ordinarily  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  stick  or 
rope  in  the  manner  just  described,  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  warm 
soft  soap  or  other  oily  liquid  may  be  administered  which  will 
lubricate  the  substance  and  enable  the  animal  to  swallow  it. 

Choking  may  generally  be  relieved  by  these  means,  but  if 
the  obstruction  is  produced  by  any  soft  substance  fastened  in 
the  throat,  it  may  be  crushed  without  injury  to  the  animal  by 
placing  a  smooth  block  on  one  side  of  the  gullet  and  striking 
with  a  mallet  a  blow  on  the  other. 
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SWINE. 

Although  the  wild  boar  is  a  native  of  almost  every  section 
of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and  still  occurs  a  denizen  of  some  of 
the  most  extensive  forests  of  Europe  in  his  original  condition 
and  unsubdued  ferocity,  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  Iiaving 
existed  in  any  part  of  America  previous  to  the  discovery  by 
Columbus.  A  wild  hog  was  found  among  the  South  Sea  islands 
when  they  were  discovered  by  Europeans.  The  infinite  variety 
of  the  domestic  hog  which  now  exist,  have  all,  doubtless,  origi- 
nated from  the  rough,  sha^y  and  ferocious  wild  boar  of  the* 
forest. 

Neither  New  England  nor  New-York  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  West  in  the  production  of  pork  upon  an  extend- 
ed scale.  The  value  of  grain,  and  even  the  increased  demand 
and  price  of  potatoes  forbid  the  rearing  of  swine,  beyond  the 
consumption  of  the  refuse  products  of  the  farm,  aided  by  the 
use  of  apples,  pumpkins,  and  the  coarser  vegetables.  An  ap- 
propriate number  of  hogs  may  always  be  raised  in  connection 
with  a  dairy  with  propriety  and  advantage.  When  com  com- 
mands from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dpUar  the  bushel,  and  other 
grain  holds  a  proportionate  price,  it  is  extreme  improvidence 
to  consume  these  articles  in  the  production  of  pork. 

No  animal  afibrds  greater  remuneration,  when  suitable 
food  is  used  in  the  rearing  and  fattening,  than  swine;  none 
possesses  so  little  offal,  and  yields  so  completely  its  entire  frame 
for  the  uses  and  consumption  of  man.  The  swine  which  pre- 
vailed in  New-York  and  New  England  until  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  were  as  worthless  in  their  qualities  and 
as  unprofitable  as  the  native  sheep  at  that  period.  The  Wobum 
swine  which  had  been  sent  from  England  at  an  earlier  date  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  Washington,  but  not  reaching  their  desti- 
nation were  otherwise  diffused,  had  not  then  been  introduced 
into  these  districts.  The  hogs  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
were  coarse,  large  boned,  long  legged,  with  sharp  projecting 
jaws,  flab  eared,  and  utterly  unseemly  in  appearance  and  un- 
profitable in  all  their  qualities. 

The  first  amelioration  of  these  animals  was  effected,  I  believe, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Grass-fed  hogs,  as  they  were  then 
called.  These  appeared  soon  after  the  importation  of  the 
Merino  sheep.  These  swine  were  often  called,  in  derision,  the 
^^  Merino  hog."    I  am  not  aware  that  this  breed  of  swine  was 
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imported  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  but,  like  the  Merino  sheep, 
they  were  widely  disseminated  through  his  instrumentality, 
and  generally  in  connection  with  his  sheep.  The  original  pair 
of  improved  hogs  introduced  into  Berkshire  county  I  am  posi- 
tive were  procured  from  him  simultaneously  with  the  Merinos. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  those  swine ; 
they  were  not  large,  but  finely  formed;  the  head  small,  the 
body  round,  well  proportioned  and  compact,  the  legs  were 
short  and  small-boned,  the  color  was  spotted  with  a  dusky 
white  upon  a  black  ground.  They  were  at  first  almost  univer- 
sally decried,  and  public  sentiment  was  opposed  to  them 
equally  with  their  associates,  the  Merinos.  Their  valuable 
qualities,  however,  gradually  overcame  these  prejudices,  and 
worked  them  into  popular  favor. 

Since  that  period  various  breeds  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  both  from  Europe  and  Asia,  some  of  which 
possess  the  most  important  and  desirable  properties,  while 
others  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  radical  division  of  swine  is 
into  families  of  the  large  and  small  varieties.  Each  of  these 
are  distinguished  by  peculiar  characteristics,  and  these  dis- 
tinctive properties  adapt  them  respectively  to  their  appropri- 
ate uses.  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these,  with  their  predominant  habits,  will  aid  the  inexperi- 
enced breeder  in  selecting  the  kind  best  calculated  for  his 
wants  and  circumstances. 

The  Berkshire  maybe  indicated  as  a  type  of  the  larger  breeds 
and  the  most  conspicuous  of  that  class  of  English  swine, 
although  the  Leicester,  Yorkshire  and  some  others,  may  be 
heavier,  but  are  little  known  in  this  country.  Loudon 
describes  the  original  Berkshire  as  "  in  general  of  a  tawney 
white  or  reddish  color,  spotted  with  black;  lai^e  ears  hanging 
over  the  eyes;  thick,  close,and  well  made  in  body;  legs  short, 
small  in  the  bone,  having  a  disposition  to  fatten  quickly;  and 
when  well  fed  the  flesh  is  fine;  feeds  to  a  great  weight,  and  is 
either  good  for  pork  or  bacon."  Modern  skill  has  in  late 
years  immensely  improved  this  breed.  They  now  not  unfre- 
quently  reach  a  carcass  of  800  lbs.  weight.  The  pure  Berk- 
shires  are  usually  black  or  white,  although  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  them  darkly  spotted.  The  sides  are  broad  and  expanded, 
the  head  of  a  fine  proportion,  the  body  compact  and  well  con- 
structed, the  ears  large  and  commonly  erect,  and  the  legs 
short.    He  has  few  bristles,  but  the  hair  is  long  and  usually 
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slightly  curled.  The  flesh  of  the  Berkshire  is  delicate;  the 
pork  thick  and  heavy.  The  hams  and  shoulders  are  of  the 
choicest  quality  and  are  exempt  from  an  undue  excess  of  &t 
over  the  lean. 

The  Bedford,  Grazier,  and  Improved  grass  fed,  are  all  highly 
valued  in  different  sections  of  the  country  for  their  great  size 
and  other  peculiar  and  valuable  properties.  Many  excellent 
and  highly  improved  local  breeds  occur  which  have  originated 
from  crosses  with  the  Berkshire. 

The  Yorkshire  breed,  recently  imported  into  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Hungerford  &  Brodie,  of  Jefferson  county,  are  attract- 
ing much  attention.  The  Yorkshire  is  a  large  white  hog, 
which  attains  a  very  great  weight,  is  finely  formed  and  has 
very  small  bones  for  such  heavy  frame.  He  is  apparently  a 
Jine  Suffolk  much  enlarged.  A  cross  upon  our  native  breeds 
produces  a  very  desirable  animal.  When  very  large  weights 
are  sought  for,  that  is  from  500  to  800  lbs.,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  breed  that  will  give  better  returns.  They  fatten  readily, 
are  very  docile  and  are  said  to  be  obtaining  very  much  favor 
where  they  have  been  introduced. 

The  "  Improved  Essex,"  which  is  the  latest  importation  of 
swine,  occupies  an  intermediate  position  in  point  of  size, 
between  the  Berkshire  and  Chinese  or  Suffolk.  They  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  in  England,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  Old  Essex  and  the  Black  Neapolitan.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  breed,  which  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, of  Westchester  county,  possess  rare  beauty.  Although 
black  they  are  said  to  be  free  from  any  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  and  thus  escape  the  usual  objection  which  attaches  to 
black  swine.  Stephens,  passing  the  highest  encomiums  on 
these  hogs,  speaks  of  them  ^^as  the  breed  which  shows  the 
greatest  disposition  to  fatten,  together  with  a  due  proportion 
of  lean,"  and  remarks  .also  that  "  they  are  exceedingly  gentle, 
and  could  attain  if  kept  on  to  a  great  weight;  and  so  compact 
in  form  and  small  of  bone  and  offal,  that  they  invariably 
yielded  a  greater  weight  of  pork  than  was  judged  of  before 
slaughtering,  and  more  delicious  hams  were  never  cured  than 
they  afford."  Morton,  the  editor  of  the  Cyclopedia,  states  that 
•4t  is  difficult  to  decide  between  this  breed  and  the  Berkshires 
their  relative  superiority."  Mr.  Morris  attests  that  "the 
meat  of  the  Improved  Essex  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  the  fat 
being  firm,  and  the  lean  white,  fine  grained  and  rich  flavored." 
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It  is  affirmed  that  they  are  not  subject  to  cutaneous  aflfections. 
These  representations  impute  to  this  breed  most  eminent  quali- 
ties of  excellence,  and  if  they  are  sustained  by  the  results  of 
experience  in  this  country,  the  Improved  Essex  will  be  found 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  stock  of  our  &rms. 

The  "  Chinese  pig"  was  imported  some  years  ago^,  but  has 
not  I  think  sustained  its  original  estimation,  and  has  been 
very  generally  superceded  in  its  class  by  the  Suffolk.  In  Eng- 
land, there  is  found  numerous  varieties  of  the  Chinese  breed, 
some  of  which  are  white  and  others  black.  The  latter  are  the 
most  prevalent  in  this  country.  The  following  are  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  breed :  the  skin  is  remarkably 
thin,  the  hair  being  thin  and  light,  with  scattering  bristles;  the 
l^s  short,  with  scarce  an  appearance  of  a  tail,  while  the  full 
and  capacious  belly  almost  trails  upon  the  ground;  the  head 
is  small  and  attached  to  the  shoulders  by  a  short  and  massive 
neck,  disproportioned  by  its  great  size  to  the  body,  and  when 
fet  seems  nearly  to  spread  over  and  envelope  the  head;  the 
ears  are  small  and  erect.  The  Chinese  is  a  most  voracious 
feeder  and  rapidly  fattens.  If  allowed  highly,  nutritious  food, 
he  becomes  excessively  fat,  with  but  little  lean  flesh  and  pre- 
sents, it  is  stated,  a  mass  of  nearly  liquid,  oily  tat.  This  apt- 
ness to  fatten  and  the  deficiency  of  lean  and  muscle  render 
the  pork  often  coarse  and  unpleasant.  Owing  to  this  pecu- 
liarity the  flesh  of  the  Chinese  is  not  well  adapted  for  making 
hams  or  bacon.  The  young  of  this  breed  are  tender  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  reared,  but  they  are  thrifty,  fatten  early  and  rapidly 
with  a  small  consumption  of  food.  The  Chinese  crosses  very 
advantageously  with  the  common  large  and  coarse  breeds  whidi 
prevail  through  the  country,  but  as  a  distinct  breed  I  think 
they  cannot  be  commended  to  the  ordinary  farmer. 

The  modem  Suffolk  has  recently  attracted  great,  and  on 
various  accounts,  very  deserved  attention.  In  England,  for 
many  purposes,  it  is  considered  almost  unrivaled.  It  is  in 
great  request  in  the  markets  of  London,  and  commands  the 
highest  price  both  from  the  rich  quality  of  the  flesh  and  the 
slight  waste  from  oflfal.  The  Suffolk  attains  very  early  matu- 
rity, and  the  peculiar  quality  which  marks  them,  and  much 
enhances  their  value,  is  their  adaptedness  for  slaughtering  at 
any  age.  They  are  at  all  times  fit  for  the  shambles;  they  pro- 
duce more  &t  pork  and  less  lean  than  the  improved  Essex, 
and  therefore  do  not  afford  as  good  hams,  but  are  possibly  more 
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suitable  for  barreling.  The  SuflFolks  are  white,  with  delicate 
thin  smooth  hair;  the  legs  short,  with  small  bones,  the  neck 
and  head  finely  formed,  the  skin  thin,  the  body  round  and  the 
back  broad  and  straight.  They  are  singularly  docile  and  quiet, 
and  maintain  a  thriving  condition  when  sufficiently  supplied 
with  the  ordinary  slops  of  a  family.  This  breed  is  particularly 
valuable  for  a  small  breeder,  or  a  family  that  fattens  only  a  single 
pig,  but  they  do  not  reach  a  large  size,  and  seldom  weigh  300  lbs. 
Their  proneness  to  fatten,  however,  impairs  the  quality  of  the 
hams  and  bacon  they  produce.  The  SuflTolks  are  admirably  cal- 
culated to  improve  by  crossing  with  larger  and  coarser  breeds. 
Their  peculiar  properties,  incorporated  with  these  breeds, 
form  a  combination  that  constitutes  an  almost  perfect  swine. 
The  dimensions  and  muscle  of  the  one,  united  with  the  apt- 
ness to  fatten  and  early  maturity  of  the  other,  seems  to 
unite  all  that  is  essential  in  the  qualities  of  a  breed  of  hogs. 
The  young  of  the  Suflblk  are  delicate,  and  I  am  led  to  conclude, 
from  my  personal  observation,  that  the  sow  is  not  uniformly 
prolific,  nor  the  boar  always  reliable  for  his  procreative  facul- 
ties. I  have  known  instances  where  it  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  excite  his  sexual  appetite,  and  in  others  from  the  pecu- 
liar form  and  rotundity  of  his  belly  he  was  incapacitated  from 
the  performance  of  his  proper  functions.  I  once  lost  an  entire 
season  in  the  services  of  my  breeding  sows  from  the  occurrence 
of  this  defect  in  a  Suffialk  boar  I  employed. 

Although  the  meat  of  the  Suflblk  is  peculiarly  pleasant  ana 
delicate,  they  become  frequently  fat  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  them  illy  adapted  to  use  as  fresh  pork  or  roasters. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  judicious  observations  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
that  although  these  different  breeds  may  be  fiivorably  crossed 
to  promote  any  specific  design,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  preserve  each  breed  distinct  and  pure  and  not  to  pursue 
the  cross  beyond  the  first  progeny,  nor  to  fall  into  a  course  of 
indiscriminate  breeding. 

These  views  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  several  breeds  will 
convey  a  general  idea  of  their  respective  qualities.  Most  of 
them  it  will  be  perceived  possess  some  distinguishing  proper- 
ties which  are  desirable,  and  in  making  his  selection  the  breeder 
with  these  facts  in  view  must  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment 
in  reference  to  his  circumstances,  location  and  object.  Where 
feed  is  abundant,  and  pork  is  intended  for  market,  heavy  hogs 
will  generally  be  found  the  most  remunerative. 
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Some  general  rules  which  will  apply  to  all  swine,  should  be 
observed  in  the  choice  of  an  individual.  A  good  hog  will 
exhibit  a  moderate  length  of  body,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
will  possess  a  symmetrical  form  in  accordance  with  its  breed. 
He  should  be  compactly  formed  and  not  have  a  large  devel- 
opment of  bone,  the  snout  should  be  short,  the  cheeks  full, 
the  neck  massive  and  finely  set  on  the  shoulders,  the  body 
round  and  ample  and  the  hair  thin  and  delicate.  Aptness  to 
take  on  &t  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  quality.  The 
chest  should  be  deep  and  capacious,  the  shoulders  widely  ex- 
tended, the  legs  comparatively  short,  and  the  thighs  thick 
and  heavy;  the  bones  and  joints  should  be  small  and  the  skin 
fine  and  flexible,  but  not  hanging  loosely  upon  the  carcass. 
The  back  sh6uld  be  nearly  straight.  A  black  color  is  objec- 
tionable with  many  breeders,  from  the  idea  that  it  communi- 
cates the  same  tint  to  the  skin. 

The  boar  should  be  characterized  by  a  decided  conformity 
to  these  points.  He  should  not  be  used  for  procreation  until 
he  is  six  months  old,  and  that  age  is  considered  by  many 
breeders  too  immature.  He  retains  his  masculine  powers  to  a 
great  age,  but  if  intended  for  ultimate  slaughtering  he  should 
not  be  retained  for  breeding  after  he  is  three  years  old.  From 
that  age  the  hog  looses  his  aptness  to  fatten  and  does  not  yield 
the  same  delicate  flesh. 

The  castration  of  an  aged  boar  is  a  very  simple  process  and 
is  rarely  fatal  if  performed  when  the  weather  is  neither  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  or  in  other  words  when  he  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  flies  or  heat  of  summer,  which  may  induce  inflammation, 
or  to  severe  weather  from  which  he  may  contract  a  cold  in  the 
wound.  The  testicles  are  extracted  through  slits  in  the  back 
part  of  the  scrotum,  which  should  be  carefully  cleansed  from 
blood  and  smeared  with  lard,  after  the  extraction.  It  may  be  safe 
to  apply  a  slight  coating  of  turpentine  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
orifices.  If  swelling  and  inflammation  ensue  the  parts  should  be 
washed  with  cold  water  and  softened  by  some  emollient.  When 
this  does  not  promote  a  dischai^e  of  matter,  the  swelling  should 
be  opened  by  rubbing  or  an  incision.  Tar  and  turpentine  are 
often  beneficially  applied  in  this  stage.  After  castration  the 
animal  should  be  allowed  the  range  of  a  pasture,  until  the 
danger  from  inflammation  has  passed.  The  tusks  of  an  aged 
boar  grow  to  a  great  length  and  protruding  from  the  jaw  be- 
come very  formidable  weapons.    \t  vicious  he  is  highlv  dan- 
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gerous  among  other  animals,  frequently  killing  them  by  a  single 
blow  of  his  tusk,  and  unless  peculiar  circumstances  render  his 
preservation  expedient,  this  fact  furnishes  an  additional  reason 
for  his  being  early  slaughtered.  In  crossing,  a  boar  of  the 
smaller  breeds  should  be  coupled  with  sows  belonging  to  flie 
larger  breeds. 

The  Sow. — In  addition  to  the  qualities  already  described,  rn 
selecting  the  female  it  should  be  ascertained  that  she  has  a 
capacious  belly,  and  an  ample  number  of  teats.  The  first  trait 
indicates  a  capacity  for  producing  a  large  and  healthy  progeny, 
and  the  latter  is  essential  firom  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pigs 
farrowed  often  exceed  the  number  of  teats.  When  this  occurs 
or  the  litter  is  too  large  to  be  prosperously  nourished  by  the 
sow,  the  ex<5ess  should  be  destroyed.  Sows  often  produce 
eight  or  ten  young,  and  not  unfrequently  a  much  greater  num- 
ber, but  they  should  generally  be  reduced  to  six  or  eight. 
Old  sows  are  better  adapted  for  breeding  than  young  ones  and 
will  rear  a  larger  brood.  There  is  also  great  difference  in  the 
maternal  qualities  of  sows  of  the  same  age.  One  that  proves 
not  to  be  a  good  breeder,  and  abundant  in  her  supply  of  milk, 
should  be  rejected  and  fattened.  Some  sows  are  constitution- 
ally barren. 

A  fact  peculiar  to  swine  renders  necessary  the  reduction  of 
the  pigs  to  an  equality  in  number  with  the  teats.  Each  pig  at 
its  birth  selects  a  particular  teat,  and  attaches  itself  uniformly 
to  it,  without  approaching  any  of  the  others.  Those  which  are 
attached  to  the  teats  nearest  the  fore  legs  are  usually  found  to 
be  the  most  thriving.  The  period  of  gestation  of  the  sow  is 
about  sixteen  weeks.  She  will  receive  the  boar  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  should  not  be  permitted  to  produce  until  she  is  at  least 
ten  months  old.  She  is  in  heat  at  very  short  intervals,  but  is 
less  inclined  to  receive  the  male  when  they  habitually  run 
together  than  if  they  occasionally  meet.  Frequently  within 
ten  days  after  parturition  sows  are  again  in  season,  and  it  is 
stated  that  they  have  been  known  to  produce  three  litters  in  a 
single  year.  They  should,  however,  be  limited  in  farrowing 
to  September,  or  very  early  in  October,  and  to  March  or  April. 
The  first  litter  will  then  acquire  size  and  strength,  that  enables 
them  to  endure  the  winter,  and  the  spring  litter,  by  appro- 
priate feeding,  will  make  excellent  pork  the  ensuing  winter, 
when  they  will  be  about  eight  months  old. 
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Until  towards  the  close  of  gestation  the  sow  may  be  allowed 
to  run  freely  with  the  other  swine,  but  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  time  of  pigging  she  should  be  secluded  from  them, 
and  placed  in  a  convenient  and  comfortable  appartment*  This 
change  should  not  be  make  inunediately  on  the  eve  of  pigging, 
as  the  sow  is  a  peculiarly  sensitive  animal,  and  if  disturbed 
and  agitated  at  that  period,  she  is  exceedingly  liable  to  destroy 
her  progeny.  While  she  should  be  provided  with  a  sufGicient 
supply  of  light  bedding,  such  as  leaves  or  fine  straw,  great 
care  must  be  observed  to  avoid  giving  her  too  large  a  quan- 
tity, as  young  pigs  are  very  apt  to  get  involved  in  it  and  suffo- 
cated, or  by  their  crying  disturb  the  mother,  who  in  her 
anxiety  often  overlays  and  crushes  them.  The  placenta,  and 
any  dead  pigs,  should  be  speedily  removed. 

The  parturition  of  the  sow  is  very  easy,  and  I  believe  she 
never  requires  artificial  aid.  While  farrowii^  she  should 
have  no  interference,  as  any  disturbance  seems  to  arouse  a 
pr<^nsity  which  sometimes  appears  and  ^seems  irresistable,  to 
devour  her  young.  When  this  appetite  is  exhibited  it  can 
usually  be  arrested  by  giving  her  pieces  of  salt  pork.  A  preg- 
nant sow  may  be  fed  generously,  but  she  should  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  attain  a  degree  of  fiitness  beyond  a  good  condition.  Fat- 
ness exceeding  this  is  almost  uniformly  injurious  to  the 
oflBspring,  and  is  frequently  ihtal  to  the  mother.  It  is  stated 
in  British  works  of  high  authority,  that  the  most  nutritious 
food  should  be  supplied  to  a  farrowing  sow,  but  this  advice,  I  am 
positive,  from  my  own  experience,  is  erroneous.  A  farrowing 
sow  has  a  tendency  to  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  until 
the  milk  forms  its  regular  secretions,  which  will  be  stimulated 
by  high  feeding.  For  a  day  or  two  after  parturition  the  feed 
should  be  light,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  the  swill  should  be 
given  in  a  lukewarm  state.  I  have  known  highly  valuable 
sows  destroyed  by  injudicious  feeding  at  this  period.  The 
feed  may  be  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few  days  she  will 
be  benefited  by  the  most  nutiritious.  AJTter  taking  the  boar 
a  sow  should  be  treated  with  great  care,  and  if  possible  neither 
handled  or  agitated.  If,  immediately  after  coupling,  she  is 
tied  and  laid  upon  her  side  for  transportation,  she  will  almost 
uniformly  prove  unimpregnated. 

Pigs, — ^The  trough  should  be  so  arranged  that  young  pigs 
may  have  easy  access  to  it,  in  order  that  they  may  early  learn 
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to  feed.  At  four  weeks  old  they  may  be  weaned.  If  the  sow 
has  a  very  abundant  flow  of  milk  the  pigs  should  be  removed 
separately  and  by  degrees.  Sy  this  coiirse  she  will  be  gradu- 
ally dried,  and  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  inflammatory 
attacks,  which  are  often  the  consequence  of  a  removal  of  the 
whole  litter  at  one  time,  will  be  escaped.  Pigs  should  be  cas- 
trated when  about  two  weeks  old.  The  custom  of  spaying 
sow  pigs  is  very  prevalent  in  England.  This  process,  it  is  be- 
lieved, promotes  an  aptitude  to  fattening,  and  a  more  rapid 
and  greater  growth  of  the  animal.  The  operation  is  not  diffi- 
cult, or  necessarily  dangergus,  and  I  have  already  adverted  to 
it  in  the  article  on  Neat  cattle. 

Pigs  after  being  weaned  should  receive  nutritious  and  abun- 
dant food.  It  should  be  however  in  a  form  the  most  easy  of 
digestion.  Hence  milk  or  a  mash  is  more  congenial  to  ihem 
than  unbroken  grain.  Skimmed  milk  or  whey  is  the  most 
natural  food,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  force  their  growth,  let 
shorts,  grains  or  meal  be  mingled  with  it.  Pumpkins  boiled 
to  a  pulp  and  mixed  with  milk  furnishes  an  excellent  feed  for 
pigs.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  dry,  and  in  the 
proper  season  warm  apartment.  An  occasional  but  thorough 
washing  is  very  conducive  to  their  health  and  thrift.  By  ju- 
dicious management  pigs  littered  in  March  may  be  made  to 
weigh  above  250  lbs.  at  eight  months.  Fattening  pigs  at  this 
age,  is  far  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  producing 
light  and  delicate  pork,  llie  capacity  of  rooting  in  swine,  is 
formed  by  the  powerful  muscles  which  run  from  the  extremity 
of  the  snout.  If  this  is  severed  when  a  pig,  the  power  of  in- 
dulging in  this  pernicious  habit  may  be  destroyed. 

Pigstye. — This  should  be  dry  and  spacious  and  capable  of 
being  made  warm  and  secure  in  cold  or  inclement  weather. 
When  it  is  intended  for  a  number  of  hogs,  the  stye  should  be 
separated  into  apartments  in  order  to  arrange  them  in  classes, 
as  the  large  and  powerful  are  apt  to  exclude  the  feeble  ones 
from  the  trough.  If  several  are  to  be  fed  in  the  same  pen,  the 
trough  should  be  divided  into  partitions,  with  a  frame  work  so 
arranged  that  only  one  animal  can  approach  it,  in  each  parti- 
tion. The  stye  should  be  connected  with  a  small  yard  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness  and  for  the  formation  of  manure.  A 
hog  will  never  drop  his  excrement  in  his  sleeping  or  feeding 
apartment  if  he  has  access  to  a  yard.  A  clean  and  dry  sleep: 
ing  place,  is  eminently  promotive  of  the  health  and  comfort 
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and  of  course  thrift  of  a  hog.  This  should  be  elevated  a  few 
inches  above  the  other  parts  of  the  stye  to  protect  it  from  the 
flow  of  water  and  other  fluids.  If  this  object  cannot  be 
attained  by  an  inclination  of  the  stye,  a  second  floor  should  be 
constructed  at  the  proposed  height.  Fresh  bedding  should  be 
frequently  supplied  and  as  often  as  the  old  becomes  broken  up 
or  damp.  Jif  any  formers  place  their  hogs  in  cellars  under  their 
bam  or  stables,  and  this  may  be  a  judicious  arrangement,  if 
ventilation,  light  and  dryness  can  be  combined  with  warmth. 

SUMMER   TREATMENT. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  intelligent  farmers 
on  this  subject.  The  practice  pursued  by  each  has  probably 
some  particular  advantage  and  special  circumstances  may 
generally  determine  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  I  do  not  however 
include  in  this  remark,  the  habit  of  many  improvident  breed- 
ers, who  allow  their  swine  to  roam  in  the  highway  to  be  hunted 
and  lacerated  by  dogs  and  to  waste  in  roving  all  the  flesh  pro- 
dnced  by  their  scanty  feed.  If  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  con- 
fine hogs  In  the  summer  in  a  pen,  it  should  be  sufficiently  spa- 
cious to  aflTord  room  for  exercise,  and  the  sleeping  apartment 
should  be  large  and  airy. 

The  refuse  of  the  dairy,  is  the  most  available  food  for  hogs  in 
smnm^,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  pork  constitutes  an  important 
item  in  the  profits  of  the  dairy.  When  swine  are  fed  upon 
milk  or  nrhey,  whether  they  are  confined  in  a  pen,  or  range  in  a 
pasture,  the  feeding  trough  should  be  near  the  dairy  house.  The 
slops  from  the  kitchen  furnish  a  very  considerable  supply  of  hog 
feed  when  properly  economized.  Few  families  occur  in  the 
country,  which  cannot  by  this  means  sustain  one  pig  during  the 
sninmer,  aided  by  the  refuse  of  a  small  garden  and  weeds  every 
where  accessible.  The  fact  should  be  earnestly  impressed  on 
the  poorer  classes,  that  one  large  and  worthless  dog  will  con- 
sume food  sufficient  to  support  a  pig.  When  milk  and  slops 
are  insufficient  to  maintain  swine  thus  confined,  in  a  thriving 
condition,  they  should  be  aided  by  other  cheap  materials.  The 
weeds  and  worthless  vegetables  of  the  garden,  Jerusalem  arti* 
chokes,  &llen  fruit,  are  all  important  appliances  for  this  pur- 
pose. Fresh  cut  clover,  and  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  espe- 
cially mangold  wurtzel,  late  in  the  season  are  highly  valua- 
ble, but  I  have  found  no  green  provender  equal  to  lucem 
for  this  uise.    Its  growth  is  rapid  and  luxuriant,  yielding  a'sue- 
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cession  of  crops  while  it  is  peculiarly  nutritioas  and  is  eaten  by 
swine  with  avidity.  A  bed  of  lucern,  forming  an  area  of  a  few 
rods  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  green  and  succulent  fodder  for 
a  single  swine  through  a  summer. 

The  prominent  reasons  assigned  for  the  practice  of  confining 
liogs  in  pens,  are  that  they  thrive  better  when  restricted  in  thdr 
roaming  habits,  and  that  they  may  be  made  instrumental  in  form- 
ing a  large  mass  of  hi^y  valuable  manure.  In  another  place  I 
have  already  fully  discussed  this  subject,  but  may  with  propriety 
again  remark,  that  the  hog  yard  should  be  made  the  dqxisitory 
for  every  substance  susceptiUe  of  bdng  converted  into  manure : 
weeds,  turf^  the  contents  of  ditches,  muck,  and  indeed  every  sub- 
stance which  will  decompose,  and  especially  such  as  contain  vege- 
table and  organic  matter.  Swine  will  most  industrious^  work 
over  and  reduce  these  materials,  and  it  is  almost  incredible,  what 
an  amount  of  most  valuable  manure  may  by  judicious  manag^nent 
be  thus  created.  This  system  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
sdentiflc  economy  of  a  farm.  If  swine  in  this  confin^nent  do  not 
receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  food  mentioned  above,  care 
must  be  observed  to  i\imi^  them  with,  more  substantial  materials, 
that  they  may  be  always  maintained  in  a  thriving  condition ;  but  it 
is  unsafe  to  press  swine  beyond  this  in  hot  weath^* 

Another  method  of  keeping  swine  during  the  summer  is  to 
allow  them  the  range  of  a  small  enclosure,  embracing  a  clover 
ley.  If  the  clover  is  abundant  it  will  afford  a  large  proportion 
of  their  keeping,  and  of  coarse  a  greater  number  of  swine  may 
in  this  manner  be  carried  through  the  season  by  the  consump- 
tion of  the  ordinary  food  from  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  with  the 
same  use  of  green  feed  already  mentioned.  This  pasture  should 
be  as  contiguous  to  the  dwelling  and  dairy  as  possible.  A 
shed  should  be  erected  in  it  for  the  protection  of  the  animals 
from  storms;  it  should,  if  practicable,  also  contain  water,  and 
a  convenience  for  the  hog  to  wallow  in  hot  weather.  Although 
the  hog  is  in  many  respects  a  cleanly  animal,  the  love  of  wal- 
lowing in  the  mud  is  one  of  his  strongest  passions.  He  do- 
lights  in  it,  and  the  propensity  is  doubtless  subservient  to 
some  economical  purpose  of  nature,  and  promotive  of  health. 
The  hog  suffers  severely  from  the  heat,  and  often  dies  from  its 
effects.  He  is  peculiarly  sensative  to  the  influence  of  changes 
in  the  weather,  and  appears  to  presage  them  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy. Before  the  advent  of  a  storm  he  maybe  observed 
agitated  and  disturbed,  gathering  with  the  greatest  industry 
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straw  ana  ofher  materials  for  his  bed.  To  the  farmer  who  is 
observant  of  his  habits,  he  affords  almost  a  practical  barometer. 
Swine,  when  tamed  into  pasture,  should  be  carefully  rung 
and  yoked.  The  most  elfectaal  contrivance  for  the  first  of  these 
purposes  is  a  common  horse-shoe  nail  bent  in  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose.  It  is  tough  and  flexible,  easily  bent,  and  not  readily 
b]t>ken.  The  most  comfortable  and  convenient  yoke  is  formed 
as  follows:  take  two  sticks  of  light  wood,  which  will  not 
readily  split,  bore  two  holes  in  each  of  them  at  proper  dis- 
tttooes,  those  in  the  stick  intended  to  occupy  the  lowest  end 
should  be  placed  a  little  wider  apart;  pass  through  these 
round  sticks  with  butts  at  the  upper  end  sufficiently  large  to 
prerent  their  slipping  through  the  holes.  Nails  passed  through 
the  round  perpendicular  sticks  below  the  horizontal  one  at  the 
proper  distance,  will  keep  the  latter  In  its  place.  This  forms 
an  easy  and  effective  yoke,  which  is  less  liable  to  fret  and  irri- 
tate the  skin  or  obstruct  the  circulation  than  the  ordinary 
triangular  one  in  common  use. 

WINTER    KEEPING. 

A  dose  and  accurate  economy  must  be  exerted  in  this  de- 
partment, or  Inevitable  loss  will  be  the  consequence.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  will  be  advisable  to  winter  over  only 
breeding  sows.  One  boar  is  sufficient  for  a  neighborhood.  Pigs 
littered  in  the  spring,  I  have  beibre  stated,  may  be  made  to  afford 
pork  the  ensuing  winter  of  sufficient  size,  but  to  secure  this  re- 
quires the  most  judicious  management  and  constant  care.  It  is 
however  difficult  to  make  spring  pigs  attain  a  weight'  in  pork 
that  eommands  the  highest  market  prices.  The  litters  of  a  pre- 
vious autumn,  the  age  of  which  at  slaughtering  will  exceed  a  year 
by  two  or  three  months,  al^  probably  best  adapted  for  this  object, 
laid  may  be  wintered  at  much  less  expense  than  lull  grown  h(^ 
or  even  large  sized  shoats.  The  stye  for  wintering  should  be 
warm  and  dry  and  as  close  ad  a  proper  regard  to  ventilation  will 
allow. 

Swine  should  be  maintained  through  the  winter  in  a  thrifty  and 
improving  state,  but  their  feed  should  mainly  consist  (to  render 
their  wintering  secure  from  loss,)  of  such  materials  as  have  little 
value  for  other  purposes.  Apples,  decaying  vegetables,  mangold 
wortzels  and  the  screenings  of  the  threshing  floor  are  appropriate 
for  this  use.  Turnips  and  rutabaga  when  swine  will  eat  them, 
furnish  a  very  economical  food.    I  have  known  breeding  sows 
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kept  in  fhrift  an  entire  winter  exclusively  npon  rutabaga.  Shorts, 
bran  and  brewers  grains  are  cheap  ingredients  for  the  winter  con* 
sumption  of  swine.  In  addition  to  sufficient  food,  dryness, 
warmth  and  cleanliness  in  the  stye  are  essential  requisites  to 
secure  the  safe  wintering  of  h(^. 

Fattening. — ^The  accomplishment  of  >this  process,  with  economy 
and  at  the  same  time  efficiency,  forms  the  great  art  of  rendering 
the  breeding  of  swine  advantageous  and  profitable.  They  should 
not  receive  extraordinary  feed  before  the  first  of  September;  al- 
though as  I  have  remarked,  hogs  should  be  sustained  in  a  thriving 
condition  through  the  summer.  No  eflbrt  should  be  made  to 
promote  fettening,  except  perhaps  in  forcing  young  pigs,  during 
that  season.  Hogs  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  various 
inflaumiatory  diseases  in  hot  weather,  and  any  unnatural  degree 
of  fatness  is  highly  promotive  of  such  attacks.  They  are  fre- 
quently lost  fix)m  this  cause. 

Confinement  is  very  essential  to  successful  feeding.  After 
swine  are  confined  for  fattening,  the  quantity  of  feed  should  be 
constantly  hut  very  gradually  increased  until  they  receive  all 
they  will  consume.  They  are  prone  to  become  satiated  aiid 
cloyed  if  highly  pampered  at  the  commencement  of  feeding,  re- 
fuse \o  feed  and  lose  their  appetite,  which  frequently  is  not 
again  restored  to  a  natural  and  healthy  condition.  The  slops 
from  the  kitchen,  milk  and  whey,  with  the  auxilliary  materials 
usually  furnished  by  the  farm  and  garden  at  that  season,  such 
as  fallen  apples,  leaves  of  the  different  varieties  of  beets,  weeds 
and  lucern,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  early  stage  of  feeding. 
Pumpkins  will  soon  follow,  which  afford  a  most  valuable  ingre- 
dient at  this  period.  They  seem  to  produce  an  expansion  of 
the  frame  and  a  muscular  developement,  which  constitute  an 
important  foundation  for  subsequent  and  higher  feeding.  This 
fact  will  be  corroborated  by  every  observing  farmer,  although  the 
cause  may  not  be  so  satisfactorily  explained.  I  usuaUy  com- 
mence in  feeding  to  use  pumpkins  raw.  The  period  for  boiling 
rapidly  succeeds.  At  the  commencement,  the  cauldron  may 
comprehend  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  every  material  swine  will 
consume.  All  vegetables,  apples,  leaves  of  cabbages,  beets  and 
pumpkins  may  all  be  embraced  in  it.  Facility  in  boiling  will 
})e  much  promoted  by  covering  the  mass  with  the  large  leaves 
of  cabbages.  This  prevents  the  escape  of  the  steam.  The  caul- 
dron however  should  properly  have  a  cover  fitted  to  it. 
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Judge  Buel  strongly  recommended  the  steaming  of  hog  feed  in 
preference  to  boiling.  This  operation  can  readily  be  penorm- 
«d  by  placing  a  box  or  barrel  over  the  cauldron.  Let  the  bottom 
of  this  be  formed  of  slats,  or  perforated  with  holes,  and  the 
cauldron  so  arranged  that  the  steam  is  directed  into  this  vessel. 
Apertures  should  be  left  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  steam. 

Sweet  apples,  when  fed  raw,  are  probably  more  nutritious 
than  sour,  but  when  used  in  this  combination  I  esteem  the 
latter  of  nearly  equal  utility.  They  seem  to  impart  a  pleasant 
and  relishing  acid  to  the  entire  mass.  After  it  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  the  contents  of  the  cauldron  should  be  worked  over 
and  mixed  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  complete  mash.  When 
three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed,  meal,  shorts  or  grain  should 
be  added,  and  boiled  with  these  ingredients.  The  former 
should  be  gradually  increased,  and  more  nutritious  vegetables 
be  substituted  for  the  promiscuous  meterials.  Potatoes  and  beets 
should  now  chiefly  be  relied  on,  although  carrots  may  be  pro- 
fitably used,  combined  with  the  other  vegetables.  Small, 
bruised  and  injured  potatoes  should  be  first  selected. 

The  closing  period  of  feeding  should  be  grain  exclusively,  with 
pure  water  for  drink.  This  method  hardens  and  improves  the 
pork,  and  augments  the  formation  of  lard. 

In  New  England  buckwheat  and  Indian  buckwheat,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  other  grain,  are  now  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  are  highly  nutritious,  but  less  valuable  in  market 
than  other  cereals,  and  may  be  cultivated  at  fiur  less  expense. 
Indian  buckwheat  possesses  little  value  except  for  the  feeding 
of  swine.  This  grain  should  be  ground  or  boiled  until  it 
acquires  a  semi-mucilageous  state.  Soft  com  and  barley  may 
be  given  profitably  for  a  few  days  previous  to  slaughtering. 
The  American  farmer,  I  reiterate,  does  not  properly  appreciate 
the  importance  and  value  of  barley  as  a  provender  alike  for 
horses,  neat  cattle  and  swine. 

If  sound  corn  is  appropriated  to  this  use,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  that  it  be  ground  with  the  cob,  although  the 
cq)inion  is  often  controverted.  The  careful  and  very  accurate 
analysis  of  Professor  Salisbury,  by  which  he  demonstrates  that 
the  cob  itself  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  positive  and 
active  nutritive  elements  is  apparently  conclusive  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  addition  to  this  view,  another  striking  fact  may  be 
presented :  com,  whether  fed  in  the  grain  or  meal,  is  known  to 
be  a  heavy,  and  not  readily  digestable  substance,  and  very  lia- 
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ble  to  heat,  ferment  and  sour  in  the  stomach,  and  in  this  state 
expands  and  oppresses  that  organ.  Now  it  is  evident  to  my 
mind  that  cob  meal,  even  if  does  not  possess  any  nutritious  prin- 
ciple, must  be  beneficial  by  its  mechanical  and  physical  effect,  in 
rendering  loose  and  light  the  mass  of  indigestible  food  whidi 
otherwise  would  lie  heavy  upon,  and  irritate  the  stomach.  When 
opened  and  disseminated  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  cob  meal, 
it  must  be  made  more  permeable  to  the  gastric  juices,  and 
brought  more  immediately  within  the  influence  of  its  action. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  this  agency,  will  be  more  easily 
digested,  and  be  more  valuable  and  efifective  in  imparting  nutri* 
tion  to  the  animal. 

A  slight  degree  of  acidity  in  the  food  appears  to  be  agreeable 
to  swine,  and  is  generally  considered  healthful  and  promotive  of 
fettening,  but  care  should  be  observed  that  this  acidity  does  not 
extend  too  far,  as  they  are  apt  in  that  condition  to  reject  it. 

Whether  grain  may  be  fed  most  profitably  to  swine  entire,  and 
whether  roots  and  vegetables  should  be  boiled  or  fed  raw,  are 
still  among  intelligent  farmers  points  of  controversy.  I  do  not 
propose  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  but  will 
only  suggest  a  few  considerations  which  tend,  I  think,  to  eluci- 
date the  subject.  The  kernels  of  grain,  especially  of  com,  are 
exceedingly  hard  and  difiicult  of  mastication,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  large  proportion  passes  into  the  stomach  entire,  and 
without  being  broken.  The  process  of' digesting  substances  of 
thi3  kind  must  be  extremely  slow  and  difiicult;  tHe  gastric 
juices  cannot  effectually  penetrate  them  until  they  become 
softened  and  reduced  by  the  physical  action  of  the  stomach. 
This  action  of  that  organ  is  severe,  and  necessarily  irritates  and 
disturbs  its  coats,  and  the  grain,  while  it  remains  in  that  condi- 
tion, swells  and  oppresses  the  membranes,  and  passing  but  par^ 
tially  digested  into  the  intestines  is  voided  while  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  remains  entire.  It  can  require  no  argument 
to  prove  that  grain  ejected  in  this  state  has  passed  through  the 
system  not  only  without  imparting  any  nutrition  to  the  animal, 
but  has  produced  positive  injury  by  its  irritating  and  oppressive 
effects. 

Very  similar  views  in  reference  to  the  other  question  referred 
to  may  be  presented.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  process  of 
boiling  yields  to  the  vegetable  any  new  property,  or  that  it 
communicates  any  additional  nutritive  quality,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  reduces  the  raw,  tough  and  indigestible  material 
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into  a  pabulum  better  adapted  for  consumption,  more  easily 
convertible  hj  the  action  of  the  stomach  into  an  element  of 
natrit;ion,  and  by  being  takei^into  the  stomach  in  the  soft  and 
pulpy  state  produced  by  boiling,  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
system  act  immediately  and  fully  upon  it,  and  all  the  nutritive 
principle  it  contains  is  extracted  and  conveyed  into  the  system. 
This  theory  supposes  that  the  raw  v^etable  passes  from  the 
stomach  in  a  partially  digested  form  into  the  elementary  canal, 
aiid  is  ejected  after  imparting  to  the  animal  only  a  portion  of 
the  nutritive  principle  it  contains.  The  expense  and  labor  in* 
eident  to  the  grinding  and  preparation  of  food  are  urged  as 
strong  objections  to  this  practice. 

SlauglUering. — ^The  killing  of  swin  is  usually  perfbrmed  in 
8  cruel  and  ruthless  manner,  that  subjects  the  animal  to  much 
protracted  and  unnecessary  suffering.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  stabbing  which  causes  death  slowly  and  apparently  with 
great  distress,  it  is  &r  preferable,  to  adopt  the  mode  which  is 
pursued  in  the  great  slaughtering  establishments,  orkilling  in« 
stantly  by  a  blow  upon  the  head.  A  common  axe  will  answer 
for  this  purpose,  but  a  heavy  hammer  with  a  small  spike  attached, 
is  a  more  effective  weapon.  With  a  smart  blow  the  spike  pene- 
trate the  brain  and  produces  instant  death.  If  the  large  vein  in 
the  &roat  is  severed  immediately  the  blood  will  flow  freely.  This 
method  is  not  only  the  most  merciful,  but  the  blood  is  not  so  liable 
to  setfle  about  the  wound  and  iiyure  the  appearance  of  the  meat. 

I  need  not  particularly  describe  the  mode  of  dressing  hogs. 
The  peculiar  art  in  the  successful  performance  of  this  operation 
is  to  have  the  water  at  the  right  degree  of  temperature.  It 
should  neither  be  too  cool  or  so  hot  as  to  parboil  the  skin;  but 
the  scald  should  be  Just  sufficient  to  start  the  hair.  When  it 
has  readied  this  point,  the  hog  should  be  instantly  withdrawn 
from  the  scalding  tub  and  the  hair  be  removed  with  as  mudi 
cderity  as  possible.  The  hair  and  scurf  should  be  scraped  off 
completely  and  with  perfect  neatness. 

The  following  mode  prevails  in  some  districts  of  Europe,  and 
quite  generally  among  the  small  Canadean  £mners.  Immedi- 
ately after  lie  is  killed  and  while  still  bleeding,  the  animal  is 
strewn  ovex  with  a  thin  covering  of  dry  straw,  which  is  fired  on 
Ae  side  towards  the  wind.  This  rapidly  singes  off  the  hair 
and  the  hog  is  then  thoroughly  drenched  with  scalding  water 
and  cleansed.  I  think  however  that  this  method  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  our  adoption. 
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Cutting  up  and  packing. — There  13  little  necessity  for  any 
special  direction  on  this  snlgect.  Every  farmer  cuts  up  his 
pork  in  conformity  to  his  own  plaj^s  and  taste,  and  each  house- 
wife has  her  individual  receipt  for  curing  hams  and  bacon.  I 
will  only  remark  that  pork  should  not  be  cut  up,  until  it  is 
completely  cooled.  The  barrel  before  packing  should  be  care- 
fully cleansed  and  the  meat  laid  up  with  an  abundance  of  rock 
salt.  The  quality  of  the  salt  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Much  of  the  article  in  market  is  adulterated  and  unfit  for  this 
use.  A  strong  brine  sufficient  to  cover  the  meat  may  be  added. 
An  infinite  variety  in  the  mode  of  curing  hams  exist,  many  of 
which  require  much  labor  and  care.  The  common  pickle  of 
ordinary  strength,  composed  of  salt  and  saltpeter,  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  molasses  or  sugar,  is  as  effectual  and  safe  as  any 
for  preserving  them  and  retaining  a  pleasant  and  natural  flavor. 
They  should  remain  in  this  liquid  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  until 
they  are  saturated  by  it,  but  should  not  be  salted  to  a  d^ree 
that  renders  them  hard  and  tough.  They  should  be  exposed  to 
smoke  until  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it,  but  not  so  excessively 
as  to  retain  a  smoky  flavor.  Various  other  methods  of  curing 
hams  are  practiced.  Corn  cobs  and  hard  maple  chips  are  the  best 
adapted  of  any  material  for  smoking  them.  In  forming  the  hams 
the  leg  should  be  severed  immediately  below  the  gamble  joint, 
and  the  ham  while  smoking  should  be  suspended  by  a  string  se- 
cured to  the  upper  or  fleshy  part.  By  this  practice  the  juices  of  the 
meat  wliich  otherwise  escape  are  retained.  The  skin  contracting 
forms  a  contraction  in  the  nature  of  a  cincture  about  the  joint. 
This  mode  I  believe  is  generally  practiced  at  the  south,  and  their 
hams  and  bacon  are  confessedly  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Various 
expedients  are  adopted  to  protect  hams  from  flies.  Sometimes  they 
are  laid  in  ashes^  and  at  others  are  placed  in  a  weak  brine. 
The  most  successful  mode  I  have  'known  is  to  cover  them  carefully 
with  cotton  cloth,  which  should  be  thoroughly  smeared  with  com- 
mon white  wash. 

Catching.— The  hog  is  a  very  difficult  animal  to  handle.  They 
should  be  held  with  great  care  as  they  usually  struggle  violentiy 
when  seized,  and  often  burst  blood  vessels  or  cause  other  fatal  inju- 
ries. A  cord  fiwtened  by  a  slip  knot  to  the  upper  jaw  is  the  most 
effective  and  less  hazardous  way  of  holding  them.  With  a  little 
dexterity  this  may  be  secured  on  the  animal  when  he  is  in  the  act 
of  feeding. 
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DISEASES  OF  SWINE. 

Swine  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  numerous  diseases,  and  are 
extremely  unmanagable  in  the  application  of  remedies.  Diarrhcea 
is  frequently  very  fatal  with  them.  If  the  discharges  are  mingled 
with  slime,  a  strong  purgative,  as  salts,  should  be  used.  The 
do6e  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  should  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  thorough  operation.  Follow  this  by  the 
preparaticm  which  is  recommended  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture, viz :  Powdered  opium  15  gr.,  prepared  chalk  4  dr.,  pow- 
dered ginger  1  dr.,  peppermint  water  4  oz.  This  is  sufficient  for 
ten  doses,  and  should  be  given  twice  each  day.  When  the  hog 
feeds,  this  and  all  other  medicine  may  be  mingled  with  his  food, 
but  if  he  refuses  to  eat,  the  medicine  must  be  administered  by 
drenching  or  pouring  down  the  throat.  This  however  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  An  attack  of  common 
diarrceha  may  usually  be  corrected  by  a  change  of  food.  Apoplexy 
is  a  very  common  and  dangerous  malady  among  swine.  The 
symptoms  admonitory  of  its  approach  are  usually  dullness  and 
^uggishness,  although  the  appetite  is  not  always  affected.  When 
the  disease  attacks  him,  he  staggers.  Mis  and  becomes  insensible, 
and  frequently  dies  in  a  short  time.  When  the  symptoms  appear, 
copious  cathartics  should  be  used,  and  if  they  are  not  arrested  by  this 
means  the  physic  should  be.foUowed  by  thorough  bleeding.  Although 
the  practice  is  objected  to  by  some  writers,  I  think  the  most 
prompt  and  direct  mode  of  effecting  this  is  by  slitting  an  ear  or 
cutting  off  the  tip  of  the  tail.  A  more  scientific  mode  of  bleeding, 
is  effected  by  opening  the  palate  veins  in  the  mouth.  These  veins 
lie  on  each  side  about  half  way  between  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
the  teeth.  A  lai^e  vein  which  appears  in  the  fore  legs  above  the 
knees  may  also  be  readily  punctured.  I  have  known  the  follow- 
ing practice  very  effective  in  severe  cases  of  this  disease :  let  an 
incision  about  two  inches  in  length,  be  made  through  the  skin,  be- 
tween or  a  little  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  Introduce  into  the  wound 
a  little  fine  salt. 

CoUc  and  iriflammation  of  the  intestines. — The  presence  of  these 
diseases  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  great  pain  and  su£fering  exhi- 
bited by  the  animal.  Prompt  application  of  active  and  vigorous 
cathartics  is  necessary,  and  if  the  attack  does  not  yield,  copious 
bleeding  should  be  immediately  resorted  to. 

The  quinsey  or  strangles^  is  a  swelling  of  the  throat  attended  by 
high  inflammation.    The  animal  affected  looses  the  power  of  swal- 
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lowing,  fhe  tongue  protrudes,  and  gangrene  and  death  by  suffoca- 
tion ensues  unless  relief  is  promptly  afforded.  The  remedies  to  be 
applied  are  cathartics  administered  by  drenching,  bleeding,  and  if 
practicable,  puncturing  of  the  inflamed  and  swollen  organs. 

The  black  toothy  is  a  very  formidable  disease,  known  to  fiumers 
by  this  name,  but  is  not  I  think  referred  to  by  any  author.  It  is 
often  yeiy  fatal,  particularly  among  young  shoats,  and  is  believed 
to  be  contagious.  The  evidence  of  tlie  malady,  which  seems  to  be 
of  an  inflammatory  character  is  a  blackness  of  one  or  more  of  the 
teeth.  The  attack  in  a  few  hours  teiminates  latally.  I  have  seen 
every  individual  in  a  full  stye  &11  victims  to  this  distemper  in  a 
few  days  from  its  first  appearance.  The  only  effectual  r^nedy,  I 
believe,  is  the  removal  of  the  diseased  teeth,  either  by  extraeti(»i 
or  breaking  them  off  with  a  chisel. 

The  mang6,  is  a  loathsome  disease,  generally  induced  by  tiie 
confinement  of  a  hog  in  a  filthy  pen.  It  forms  a  noisome  scab 
upoli  the  body  and  arrests  all  thrift  and  progress  in  &ttening.  Let 
the  animal  be  thoroughly  washed  in  soap  suds  and  cleansed,  and 
theii  apply  until  a  cure  is  effected,  any  ointment,  similar  to  those 
used  for  the  scab  in  sheep.  A  simple  unguent  formed  of  about 
equal  proportions  of  lard  and  flower  of  sulphur,  with  a  slight  infu- 
sion of  turpentine  is  generally  sufficient. 

Protrusion  of  the  rectuniy  frequently  occurs  among  swine,  par- 
ticularly pigs.  It  is  generally  produced  by  dry  and  hard  feed, 
but  is  often  tiie  effect  of  violence.  The  animal  should  be  kept 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  and  should  be  fed  very  sparingly  with  lig|ht 
food.  When  by  this  treatment  the  intestines  are  evacuated,  the 
rectum  should  be  carefully  washed  and  gently  replaced.  Some 
strong  thread,  doubled  several  times,  or  small  wire  should  be 
passed  through  the  anus  and  secured.  The  animal  should  receive 
no  solid  food  for  several  days.  A  hog  once  affected  by  this  attack 
is  very  liable  to  a  recurrence,  and  if  he  is  in  a  fit  condition  for 
slaughtering,  it  is  better  to  kill  him  at  once,  before  his  system  be 
comes  diseased  by  the  inflammation. 

Swine  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  numerous  other  diseases,  but 
those  described,  embrace  most  of  the  number  which  may  be  safely 
treated  by  the  conmion  surgery  <^the  fium. 
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THE  HORSE. 

In  mj  limited  scope  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  various 
breeds  of  horses  which  are  now  prominent  in  the  State,  or  discuss 
the  earnestly  controrerted  qu^ons  of  their  relative  merits.  An 
exposition  of  the  rules  and  skill  which  are  to  be  exercised  in  the 
detection  of  diseases  and  defects  in  tliis  animal,  would  demand 
more  space  than  the  plan  of  tliis  Treatise  authorises,  and  indeed 
the  sidbyect  belongs  rather  to  the  trafficker  in  horses  than  to  the 
breeder.  I  propose  to  eKamine  the  subject  of  breeding  and  treat- 
ment of  horses,  in  reference  chiefly  to  its  connection  with  hus- 
bandry. 

An  increased  attenti<m  has  been  excited  to  the  breeding  of 
horses,  and  in  many  sections  of  atiie  State  it  has  become  almost  a 
distinct  and  a  highly  remunerative  branch  of  stock  husbandry. 
When  wisely  conducted,  no  occupation  of  the  fium  yields  a  more 
certain,  prompt  and  remunerative  return.  A  colt,  firom  its  birth 
to  the  age  of  three  years,  may  be  reared  with  scarcely  greater  care 
and  exp^ise  than  is  required  for  the  breeding  a  calf.  The  great 
disparity  in  their,  market  value  at  that  age  is  fiuniliar  to  every 
stock  former.  To  render  the  rearing  of  horses  eminently  profita- 
ble, however,  animals  of  superior  qualities  should  be  appropriated 
to  breeding.  Whatever  class  of  horses  may  be  cultivated,  those 
should  be  selected  for  breeding  which  possess  the  choicest  proper- 
ties of  that  particular  breed,  with  their  most  marked  characteristics. 
No  idea  of  economy  is  more  mistaken  and  fallacious  than  the  plan 
of  saving  a  few  dollars  by  the  use  of  an  inferior  stallion.  I  need 
hardly  present  the  consideration  that  nearly  the  same  expenditure 
is  required  for  the  rearing  of  a  colt  which  at  three  years  old  is 
worth  fifty  dollars,  as  one  which  will  command  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  any  higher  sum.  This  vast  difference  in  the  ultimate  re- 
numeration  may  result  firom  the  primary  saving  of  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars in  the  service  of  a  horse. 

The  Horses  of  this  country,  like  our  Neat  cattie,  have  been  de- 
rived fix)m  various  coimtries,  and  combine  almost  every  variety  of 
the  most  valuable  stock.  The  thproughbred  English  horses  have 
beeh  widely  diffused,  and  have  imparted  to  our  stock  many  most 
valuable  properties,  but  I  think  I  express  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  breeders  when  I  assume  tiiat  the  cross  of  the  direct  Arabian 
blood  has  not  resulted  favorably.  If  this  sentiment  is  just,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  they  are  either  not  adapted  by  their  habits  to  our 
dimate,  our  treatment  and  forage  are  not  congenial  to  them,  or 
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fhey  are  too  light  and  concentrated  to  mingle  successfully  with 
our  native  breeds.  I  believe  an  infusion  of  Norman  blood,  if  it  is 
judiciously  directed,  £Uid  is  not  followed  too  &r,  communicates  ad- 
mirable traits  to  our  horses;  it  impresses  eminent  hardiness  and 
endurance  with  great  muscular  strength,  and  may  be  combined 
with  breeds  defective  in  these  features  wil^  the  most  advantageoiB 
results.  I  may  remark,  I  trust,  without  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  that  some  of  the  most  desirable  qualities  of  the  Slack 
Hawk  family  may  be  traced  to  this  influence.  We  undoubtedly 
possess  among  our  horses  individuals  and*tribes  formed  by  a  imion 
of  blood  from  these  various  and  remote  fountains,  and  which  may 
now  be  claimed  almost  as  indigenous  to  our  soil,  that  rival  in 
all  estimable  qualities  the  most  distinguished  breeds  of  other 
countries.  • 

The  art  of  p>roducing  fine  horses  is  becoming  more  understood 
by  our  breeders  and  is  pursued  with  greater  energy  and  better 
judgment.  *  In  England  horses  are  reared  in  reference  to  distinct 
and  pecuUar  objects,  but  with  us  this  classification  prevails  to  only 
a  very  limited  extent.  They  have  the  Racer,  the  Himter,  the  Sad- 
dle horse.  Carriage  horse,  Cart  horse  and  Hackney,  or  as  we  should 
designate  him,  the  horse  of  all  works.  We  scarcely  recognize  as 
a  distinct  class  the  Hunter  or  Saddle  horse.  According  to  Youatt, 
in  the  Racer  should  be  required  length  and  elasticity  of  form,  a 
short  shoulder  bone,  a  long  arm  bone,  long  springy  pasterns  and 
full  muscular  qualities.  The  chest  should  be  large  and  capacious, 
to  aflFord  ample  room  for  the  action  of  expanded  limgs  and  vigorous 
heart.  The  full  and  perfect  development  of  these  organs  is  the 
most  essential  feature  of  a  Race  horse.  The  hind  legs  should  be 
set  well  apart.  The  Trotter  has  many  affinities  to  the  Race  horse, 
but  blood  does  not  appear  to  be  so  necessary  a  prerequisite  in  his 
formation.  He  occurs  among  almost  every  tribe  of  horses.  Some 
of  our  most  distinguished  Trotters  have  been  found  among  our 
small  Canadian  horses.  The  prominent  trait  oi  the  thoroughbreed 
known  as  ^^bottom,"  is  often  noticed  as  a  deficiency  in  the  common 
Trotter. 

The  English  author,  just  referred  to,  thinks  that  the  Hackney 
should  not  exceed  fifteen  and  a  half  hands,  and  rather  prefers  to 
have  him  below  that  standard.  In  the  Hackney,  the  bones  below 
the  knees  should  be  deep  and  flat,  the  pasterns  short  and  oblique, 
but  less  so  than  is  required  in  the  racer;  the  feet  should  conform 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  neither  too  hollow  or  flat,  but  should  be 
iround  and  stand  even  on  the  ground.    The  fore  leg  should  be 
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Straight,  the  chest  full,  the  barrel  round  and  the  back  straight 
and  short  The  hind  quarters  should  be  rounded  and  not  drop- 
ping down,  the  tail  well  set  on,  and  the  hind  l^s  sinewy  and 
deep.  The  Carriage  horse  is  in  much  demand  and  at  high  prices. 
He  ^uld  be  larger  and  of  heavier  proportions  than  the  horse  of 
all  works;  he  should  have  a  stately  action,  a  fine  arching  neck, 
firm  feet  and  fashionable  color,  but  great  swiftness  or  endurance, 
particularly  the  first  is  not  so  essential.  The  Cart  horse  is  another 
valuable  class  Ibr  raising,  and  should  be  still  larger  than  the  Car- 
riage horse,  heavy  and  massive  in  his  structure,  possessing  a  mo- 
mentum in  weight  that  will  aid  in  his  peculiar  occupation  the 
rtrength  of  muscle.  His  neck  should  be  large  and  muscular. 
Color  in  some  of  these  classes  is  an  important  consideration.  The 
difiEerent  varieties  of  bays,  especially  those  with  black  manes,  tails 
and  1^,  are  at  present  most  esteemed  in  market.  Creams  have 
been  highly  fashionable,  but  are  generally  regarded  by  breeders 
as  deficient  in  muscle  and  constitution.  Slack  predominates 
among  the  ordinary  English  breeds,  but  is  said  to  be  almost  un- 
known in  that  country  among  the  pure  thoroughbreeds.  With  us 
the  color  is  conspicuous  in  one  of  our  most  esteemed  fiimilies. 
Great  size,  except  for  the  particular  services  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, I  do  not  esteem  a  quality  of  the  first  importance.  A  horse 
of  medium  size,  finely  and  compactly  formed,  possessing  the  same 
points,  is  usually,  I  think,  more  active  and  enduring  than  those  of 
laiger  dimensions.  As  Roadsters  they  are  generaUy  superior,  and 
so  I  also  r^ard  them  for  the  ordinary  labpr  of  the  &xm.  For 
heavy  team  work,  which  is  laborious  and  slow,  a  large  horse  is 
the  most  useftd  and  efficient.  A  medium  horse  should  weigh 
about  1,200  lbs. 

The  signs  of  a  good  horse  are  a  high  arching  neck  neatly 
attached  to  the  body,  but  at  the  junction  full  and  muscular;  a  MI 
chest,  a  small  and  fine  head,  ears  rather  long  but  delicate  and 
flexible,  a  short  and  straight  back,  wide  spread  nostrils,  with  a 
red  tinge  inside;  the  eyes  sprightly,  full  and  resolute;  the 
shoulders  elevated  and  extending  backward,  the  fore  legs 
qnread  and  straight;  the  hips  should  be  large  and  long,  the  loin 
Inoad,  straight  and  with  a  strong  developement  of  muscle,  the  tail 
straight,  the  thighs  sh6uld  be  largely  developed  showing  the  pres- 
ence of  powerful  muscles,  the  hock  should  be  large,  the  space  be- 
tvreen  the  knee  and  pastern  should  be  short  in  proportion  to  the 
Uaagth  of  the  leg,  and  flat  and  broad,  the  hoof  should  be  hard  and 
of  a  good  size,  but  not  white,  as  this  color  is  supposed  to  indicate 
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tenderness;  the  ribs  should  be  fall  and  rounded  and  leach  near  to 
the  hips.  A  Roman  nose  is  commonly  disliked.  No  appearance 
more  impairs  the  beauty  of  a  horse  or  affords  stronger  evidences  of 
a  want  of  strength  and  capacity  for  endurance  tiian  a  thin  and 
contracted  body  placed  upon  long,  light  and  slender  1^.  Stroi^ 
proof  of  the  correct  figure  and  exact  proportion  of  a  horse  is  fur^ 
nished  by  the  &ct  that  measurement  proves  him  to  be  lai^er  than 
he  is  judged  to  be  by  the  eye.  A  horse  may  be  best  estimated  and 
more  correctly  appreciated  in  the  morning,  as  any  latent  defect  can 
at  that  time  be  most  readily  detected  and  he  will  then  mosi  clearly 
exhibit  his  natural  qualities. 

Breeding. — The  breeder  should  act  in  selecting  the  tribe  <rf 
horses  he  proposes  to  rear,  in  reference  to  the  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  different  classes.  The  use  for  which  they  are  intended, 
the  demand  and  value  of  each,  should  be  taken  into  consideratioiL 
The  rearing  of  the  blood  Racer,  and  measurably  of  the  Trotter^  is 
best  adapted  p^haps  to  the  exclusive  horse  breeder,  but  I  per- 
ceive no  sufficient  reason  why  the  occupation  should  not  be 
embraced  in  ordinary  stock  husbandry.  The  price  of  these  horses 
is  so  exorbitant  that  the  business,  when  successfully  followed,  is 
eminently  profitable.  Much  depends  upon  the  qualities  of  fhe 
mare  in  perfecting  these  animals.  If  not  thoroughbred  they  should 
be  &st,  and  be  characterized  by  an  ample  development  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  their  accessories,  idiich  promises  endur- 
ance and  bottom.  A&st  native  mare,  coupled  with  a  Mood 
stallion  of  «peed,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  valuable  race  horse  or 
trotter. 

The  cultivation  of  breeds  on  a  farm  which  it  may  be  estimated 
will  yield  at  three  years  old  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
doUars,  should  ordinarily  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  farmer.  The 
Morgan  and  Black  Hawks  may  be  referred  to  as  types  of  sodi 
breeds,  although  it  is  not  unusual  for  individuals  of  these  tribes  to 
command,  witii  no  extraordinary  treatment,  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  traits  already  described,  should  be 
possessed  by  the  stallion  of  each  variety  of  breed  in  a  prominent 
degree,  and  in  addition  to  these,  he  should  be  conspicuous  &xt 
evidences  of  great  masculine  vigor  and  energy,  combined  with  ac- 
tivity and  sprightUness.  He  should  never  be  used  when  he  ex- 
hibits a  sluggishness  of  his  sexual  powers,  or  when  his  appetites 
cannot  easily  be  excited.  The  mare  ^ouM  also  be  distinguisted 
by  the  decided  possession  of  those  traits  which  should  mark  h^ 
breed.    Her  belly  should  be  full  and  c^mcious,  but  not  prota- 
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beranty  the  udder  well  developed.  Both  the  horse  and  mare 
mare  diould  be  free  from  all  disease  or  taints,  and  emphatically  of 
sach  as  are  hereditary,  or  which  may  become  such.  Docility  and 
kindliness,  and  a  frewiom  from  all  vicious  habits  or  propaisities, 
should  be  required.    Animals  of  near  blood  should  not  be  crossed. 

In  the  breeding  of  no  stock  is  it  more  essential  to  seek  a  com- 
bination of  good  qualities  in  crossing,  and  to  avoid  an  augmenta- 
tion of  defects.  Thus  a  mare  may  possess  in  great  excellence 
many  superior  properties,  and  yet  be  defective  in  some  particular 
points.  In  this  case  let  a  horse,  if  possible,  be  selected  that  is 
characterised  by  the  possession  of*  these  points,  the  absence  of 
which  constitutes  the  defects  of  the  mare.  The  perpetuation  of 
9JXJ  decided  quality  will  be  seciured  with  more  probability  by  pro- 
pagatmg  trom  a  &inily  which  for  a  long  period  has  been  conspicu- 
ons  for  them,  than  by  using  an  individual  which  possessed  them 
only  by  accident.  Temper  and  docility  may  be  as  easily  promoted 
in  breeding  as  form  or  action,  and  they  are  of  equal  importance. 

Farmers  are  apt  to  put  their  mares  to  breeding  at  too  early  an 
age.  The  interested  owner  or  leader  of  a  stallion  is  very  prone  to 
cherish  this  practice  by  assurances  that  young  mares  are  improved 
by  early  breeding  and  produce  the  choicest  colts.  Common  sense 
as  well  as  experience  will  readily  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  rea- 
soning. No  animal  in  a  domesticated  state  should  be  allowed  to 
breed  until  it  has  attained  the  maturity  of  its  physical  powers 
and  the  complete  development  of  its  form.  A  young  mare  ap- 
propriated prematurely  to  breeding  is  generally  deteriorated  in 
these  respects  herself,  and  is  illy  qualified  for  the  growth  and 
production  of  the  foetus  or  the  subsequent  nourishment  of  the 
foal.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  breeding  may  be  judiciously 
delayed  until  the  mare  Is  six  years  old.  The  stallion  may  be 
nsed  with  a  limited  number  of  mares  at  four  years  of  age,  but  it 
is  as  a  general  rule  safer  to  reserve  him  until  he  is  five.  Some- 
times at  three  years  he  is  allowed  to  leap  a  very  few  mares  and 
msy  do  so  without  injury,  but  this  course  should  never  be  pur- 
sued as  a  system.  Stallions  retain  their  procreative  powers  to  e 
great  age.  Mares  diflfer  in  the  term  of  their  breeding,  some  ceasing 
at  a  comparatively  earjy  period,  while  others  continue  to  pro- 
duce colts  to  an  advanced  age.  I  have  been  informed  of  a 
remarkable  mare,  which  after  having  produced  a  colt  annually 
for  twenty  consecutive  years,  died  in  foaling  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.    The  impression  prevails  that  the  foals  of  old 
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mares  are  deficient  in  vigor  and  constitution,  but  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  marked  verification  of  the  idea. 

The  mare  should  be  relatively  larger  than  the  horse.  The 
general  treatment  and  feeding  of  the  stallion,  is  a  subject  that 
appropriately  belongs  to  another  occupation  rather  than  hus- 
bandry. The  habits  and  management  of  the  mare,  however, 
deserve  some  notice.  She  should  never  be  subjected  to  the 
embrace  of  the  horse  except  when  in  season.  The  expedients 
sometimes  resorted  to  of  hampering  and  otherwise  confining 
her,  are  as  inexpedient  as  they  are  cruel  and  revolting,  for  she 
cannot  be  impr^nated  imder  such  circumstance.  The  mare 
manifests  her  repugnance  by  kicking  and  voiding  water,  and 
these  signs  are  conclusive,  except,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
her  opposition  is  subdued  by  the  teasing  of  the  horse.  When 
in  heat  she  returns  his  caresses,  the  vulva  opens  and  she  emits. 
If  she  is  in  season  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  place  her 
on  smooth  and  level  ground  and  to  hold  her  head  steadily  un- 
til the  horse  leaves  her.  Some  horse  leaders  recommend  to 
throw  a  bucket  of  cold  water  upon  the  mare  immediately  after 
coupling  to  secure  impregnation;  others  advise  her  being 
moved  rapidly  about,  and  others  resort  to  a  slight  bleeding  at 
the  moment.  If  the  semen  is  freely  ejected  soon  after  the  act 
it  is  quite  certain  that  she  is  not  impregnated.  An  experi- 
enced breeder  informed  me  that  he  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
his  mares  catching  after  he  adopted  the  following  method  of 
treatment,  when  they  are  in  full  heat.  After  a  leap  he  sepa- 
rates the  mare  and  horse  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  repeats 
the  leap.  It  is  said  that  the  mare  and  horse  each  drawing  a 
deep  sigh  immediately  in  coupling  affords  a  certain  evidence  of 
impregnation.  If  the  leap  has  not  been  successful  flie  mare  is 
generally  in  heat  at  intervals  of  about  nine  days,  and  it  occurs 
usually  about  four  weeks  after  foaling.  The  iact  of  pregnancy 
may  be  determined  after  about  the  fourth  month,  by  placing 
the  hand  upon  the  belly  of  the  mare  just  in  front  of  the  bag 
immediately  after  she  has  drank  cold  water.  If  she  is  pregnant 
the  motion  of  the  foal  will  be  easily  detected. 

Mares  go  with  foal  about  eleven  months,  and  with  horse 
colts  somewhat  longer.  Their  parturition  is  rarely  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  In  the  event  of  an  unnatural  presentation 
occurring,  the  management  should  be  the  same  as  has  been 
described  wiUi  cows.  Some  careful  breeders  are  in  the  habit 
of  removing  the  shoes  from  the  fore  feet  of  the  mare  previous 
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to  her  foaling,  to  prevent  iigury  to  the  foal  in  her  attempt 
by  pawing  to  aid  its  efforts  to  extricate  itself  from  the  mem- 
brane in  which  it  is  enveloped.  The  signs  of  the  approach  of 
parturition  are,  the  relaxing  of  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the 
root  of  the  tail  and  the  exuding  of  a  waxy  substance  from 
the  teats.  The  mare  will  continue  to  feed  until  in  the  very 
act  of  foaling.  She  should  not  be  confined  to  a  stable  when  the 
period  approaches,  but  let  her  have  the  range  of  a  secure  en- 
closure, or  of  a  dry  and  warm  yard.  The  colt  will  immediately 
get  upon  his  legs,  but  often  requires  assistance  in  his  first 
attempts  to  suck.  The  placenta  will  speedily  be  discharged 
and  should  be  at  once  removed. 

Mares  when  pregnant  are  the  most  impressible  of  all  animals 
to  the  influence  of  the  senses  of  seeing  and  smelling.  If  this 
sensitiveness  is  disturbed  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  slink 
their  foals.  They  never  should  be  exposed  to  seeing  or  smell- 
ing fresh  meat  or  blood.  I  knew  a  highly  valuable  mare  which 
lost  her  foal  from  smelling  the  blood  of  a  freshly  killed  chicken. 
A  quart  or  two  of  wheat  given  twice  a  week  after  about  the 
sixth  month  I  have  found  to  be  a  uniform  preventative  of  these 
accidents.  Blows  and  severe  labor  often  cause  abortions.  Mares 
with  foal  require  generous  and  nutritious  feed,  but  grain  given 
in  any  considerable  quantity  is  injurious.  It  is  neither  safe  for 
the  dam  nor  advantageous  to  the  foal  to  attain  a  high  condition 
in  flesh.  Working  mares  may  be  employed  during  gestration  in 
the  ordinary  labor  of  the  farm  with  little  interruption,  although 
it  is  advisable  to  suspend  their  labor  for  a  short  time  before  and 
after  foaling. 

When  a  mare  is  devoted  to  breeding  exclusively,  the  best 
course  is  to  give  her  through  the  winter,  the  free  range  of  a 
protected  yard,  with  access  to  a  warm  stf^le.  Provide  her  an 
abundant  supply  of  clean  and  fresh  hay  with  occasionally  vege- 
tables and  pure  water;  keep  her  well  shod  and  subject  her  to 
no  restraint  or  compression  by  a  halter  or  strapping  a  blanket 
upon  her.  In  this  treatment  she  is  less  exposed  to  accident  and 
the  natural  growth  and  development  of  the  foetus  will  not  be 
impeded. 

Mares  are  sometimes  affected  by  a  swelling  of  the  lacteal  glands, 
which  frequently  lead  to  severe  inflammation.  It  generally  oc- 
curs three  or  four  days  after  foaling,  and  is  often  so  painful  that 
the  colt  is  not  allowed  to  suck.  Apply  to  the  bag  emollients,  wash 
it  in  warm  water,  and  discharge  the  milk  if  possible.    Bleed  the 
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mare  copiously,  and  administer  laxative  medicines.  If  the  udder 
becomes  swollen  before  parturition,  bleed  the  mare  and  reduce  her 
diet.  In  bleeding,  the  common  method  of  opening  a  vein  in  the 
neck  is  the  safest,- and  equally  efficient.  The  hemorrhage  can  easily 
be  controlled  by  the  simple  process  known  to  all  &rmers,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  arrest  it  when  the  horse  is  bled  in  the  mouth. 

Colts. — ^It  is  advisable  to  have  mares  foal  in  May,  al&ou^ 
some  of  the  finest  horses  I  have  ever  seen  were  Ml  colts.  The 
mare,  while  suckling,  should  have  the  range  of  a  most  abundant 
pasturage.  If  she  is  worked  or  driven  to  heat  her,  the  foal  should 
not  be  permitted  to  suck  until  the  milk  in  the  bag  has  beccmie  cool. 
The  most  serious  disasters  to  the  colt  frequently  result  from  inatten- 
tion in  this  respect.  He  may  be  weaned  at  three  or  four  months 
old,  but  I  have  foimd  it  convenient  usually  to  allow  him  to  run 
with  the  dam  untU  both  are  taken  up  for  winter.  They  can  be 
separated  then  with  less  risk  and  trouble  than  at  any  other  time. 
After  the  separation  the  bag  of  the  mare  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  be  milked  occasionally  if  it  appears  swollen  or  en- 
larged. The  secretion  of  milk  by  a  mare  is  very  great,  and  if  it 
remain  in  the  udder  is  very  liable  to  inflame  and  permanently  in- 
jure the  lacteal  veins.  Foals  dropped  in  autumn  should  of  coarse 
continue  with  the  dam  imtil  spring,  or  late  in  the  winter,  when 
they  may  be  weaned  on  hay,  if  sufficient  grass  has  not  speared. 
A  colt  may  be  speedily  taught  if  necessary,  to  drink,  and  may  be 
raised  on  the  milk  of  a  cow.. 

Colts,  during  the  first  winter,  should  have  a  warm  and  dry  stable 
or  shed,  but  I  think  it  expedient  for  them  to  stand  on  the  earth  if 
it  is  free  from  dampness  and  (smooth,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
affected  in  their  feet  and  legs  by  contracting  ringbones  and  other 
diseases  if  allowed  to  stand  on  a  plank  floor.  Their  feed  should 
consist  mainly  of  the  sweetest  and  finest  hay,  well  cured  and  free  from 
must  and  dust.  Much  differenceofopinion  exists  on  the  subject 
of  feeding  colts  with  grain;  I  think,  however,  it  is  well  established 
that  grain  should  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities,  or  in 
a  too  concentrated  form.  One  or  two  pints  of  oats,  mingled 
with  bran,  is  useful.  Two  or  three  quarts  daily  of  fine  feed,  or 
good  bran,  is  a  provender  which  many  breeders  prefer.  The  tean 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  body  open  and  healthy.  Carrots  are  a 
safe  and  nutritious  aliment.  A  youz^  oolt  should  never  be  stinted 
in  his  provender,  and  always  be:  maintained  in  a  thrifty  and  vigor- 
ous condition.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  infested  by  Uce,  which 
will  materially  impair  their  thriftiness  aiid  growth  under  any  treat- 
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ment.  They  should  be  frequ^atly  and  thoroughly  examined  to 
dateet  the  presence  of  these  vermin,  and  if  they  occur,  the  same 
management  should  be  efficiently  pursued  as  has  been  recom- 
mended with  calves. 

Young  colts  should  be  habitually  fondled  and  fed  from  the  hand. 
They  will  soon  delight  in  this  usage,  and  will  approach  the 
keeper  for  his  caresses.  ^  This  practice  should  be  persisted  in  after 
they 'are  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  always  maintained,  even  aftei 
they  become  hc»ses.  Habits  of  docility  and  kindness  will  be  thus 
formed  which  will  render  them  under  all  circumstances  gentle  and 
mimageable,  and  enable  them  to  be  approached  with  ease,  and  avoid 
the  inconvenience  and  vexation  of  having  a  horse  difficult  to  be 
caught. 

It  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  provide  water  in  their  yard  for  all 
young  horses,  in  order  not  to  expose  them  to  injury  from  slipping 
on  the  ice,  or  struggling  in  deep  snows  and  mud.  It  is  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  them,  and  indeed  to  all  animals,  to  derive  in  winter 
their  water  from  warm  streams  or  springs,  for  they  ore  chilled,  and 
often  become  seriously  diseased,  by  drinking  cold,  icy  water.  CJolts, 
after  the  first  season,  do  not  require  that  close  attention  necessary 
at  an  earlier  age;  they  will  bear  greater  exposure,  and  should  not 
be  highly  pampered. 

One  of  the  most  sagacious  breeders  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
IS  in  the  habit,  in  autumn,  of  turning  his  young  horses  of  two  or  three 
years  old  upon  a  meadow  or  pasture  range  on  which  the  after  feed  has 
not  been  closely  fed  olf,  and  leave  them  there  without  foddering,  but 
with  access  to  sheds,  long  after  the  snow  has  covered  the  earth. 
They  paw  away  the  snow,  and  thus  reach  the  ground.  His  theory 
is,  that 'there  is  not  only  economy  in  the  practice,  but  Ihat  it  im- 
pMts  vigor  and  hardiness  to  the  horse.  Without  assuming  to  en- 
tirely endorse  this  manageipent,  I  am  able  to  assert,  that  his 
rearing  of  horses  is  attended  by  eminent  success,  and  that  he  breeds 
some  of  the  choicest  animals  J  have  ever  seen. 

If  a  colt  exhibits  propensities  to  be  unruly  he  should  be  taught 
restraint  at  an  early  age,  by  the  polk,  or  if  necessary  by  severer 
measures,  such  as  the  fetter.  The  habits  of  colts  will  much 
depend  in  this  respect  upon  those  of  old  horses  with  which  they 
run.  If  the  latter  are  controled  the  former  will  seldom  be  un- 
ruly. Bad  fences  will  always  excite  and  promote  vicious 
habits. 

Breaking  colts, — ^This  is  a  critical  and  troublesome  process,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  acquire  notions  of  independence  by  roam- 
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ing  in  unrestricted  freedom  and  wildness  until  thej  have 
reached  the  period  for  breaking.  The  education  of  a  horse 
should  commence  while  he  is  yet  a  sucking  colt,  and  it  may  be 
progressive,  advancing  from  stage  to  stage,  until  he  finds  him- 
self subjected  to  the  bit  and  harness  without  having  a  suspicion 
of  any  harsh  or  severe  change.  The  horse  is  a  very  intelligent 
and  sagacious  animal,  fully  appreciating  kind  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, and  should  never  be  revolted  or  alarmed  by  blows  and 
severity  in  manner  or  language.  If  he  is  uniformly  treated  with 
kindness  and  gentleness  he  will  return  the  usage  by  dodlity 
and  aflTection.  When  he  is  a  foal  of  two  or  three  daj's  old  he 
should  be  gently  handled  and  caressed  and  thus  accustomed  to 
an  intercourse  with  man.  A  colt  is  sometimes  ixitched  to  the 
wagon  or  bit  of  the  dam  when  she  is  driven  on  the  road.  Many 
object  to  this  practice  as  calculated  to  detract  from  his  native 
spirit,  but  I  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  this  objection,  neither 
have  I  seen  this  effect  in  colts  subjected  to  the  treatment.  It  is 
certain  that  they  will  thus  be  made  familiar  with  the  objects  on 
the  road  and  the  clanking  of  the  vehicle  and  harness.  In  any 
event  he  should  be  broken  to  the  halter  and  accustomed  to  be  led 
immediately  after  being  weaned,  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  also  bridle 
him  the  first  winter.  During  the  second  winter  he  should  be 
bridled,  but  not  rode  except  occasionally  by  a  light  boy.  At 
three  years  of  age  he  should  be  broken  but  not  required  to  per- 
form any  except  light  work  and  that  not  habitually.  He  should 
at  first  be  accustomed  to  the  harness  by  having  it  placed  upon 
him  gently  and  after  a  short  period  without  driving  him  let  it  be 
removed.  When  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  harness  drive 
him  with  a  well  broken  and  steady  horse  without  any  load.  Let 
him  be  gradually  and  carefully  accustomed  to  draw,  increasing 
the  burthen  until  he  is  made  to  understand  his  own  pow^9. 
Nothing  is  more  injudicious  or  mistaken  than  to  leave  a  colt  un- 
tutored until  he  is  three  or  four  years  old,  and  then  to  seize  him  by 
physical  force,  imposing  a  harsh  halter,  tieing  him  to  a  post  and 
leaving  him  for  hours  to  struggle  and  strain  himself  with  often 
fiital  results.  Patience  and  gentleness  are  the  most  important 
instrumentalities  to  be  used  in  subduing  him.  All  evidences  of 
obstinacy  and  ferocity  of  temper  should  be  counteracted  by  patient 
and  unyielding  perseverance,  while  his  natural  timidity  and  ap- 
prehension should  be  overcome  by  kindness  and  caressing.  The 
generous  nature  of  the  horse  will  almost  uniformly  yield  to  this 
management.    A  colt  should  not  be  put  to  severe  labor  until 
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lie  is  four  years  old  and  then  be  used  with  great  care  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Castration. — ^Early  in  autumn,  or  late  in  the  spring,  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  is  the  most  suitable  season  to  perform  this 
operation.  The  colt  should  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  but 
neither  too  low  nor  too  high  in  flesh.  If  the  first  circumstance 
exists,  he  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  endure  the  operation, 
and  under  the  latter  he  will  be  liable  io  the  occurrence  of  in- 
flammatory attacks.  When  his  habit  is  remarkably  full,  bleed- 
ing is  prescribed,  in  order  to  avert  the  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion. Castration  may  be  performed  at  any  time  after  the 
testicles  have  fallen  down,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  generally 
esteemed  the  safest  practice  to  delay  the  operation  until  the 
colt  is  about  two  years  old.  It  is  thought  that  this  course  in- 
duces to  a  more  full  physical  development,  and  especially  to 
an  expansion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  loin  and  hind  quar- 
ters. The  operation  is  simple,  and  generally  safe,  but  it  is 
best  to  entrust  it  to  one  who  is  professionally  experienced  and 
&millar  with  the  process.  Such  persons  are  usually  provided 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  castrating  the  animal,  and  in 
this  situation  the  work  may  be  executed  with  much  greater 
ease  and  safety.  The  testicles  are  removed  by  cutting  a  slit 
in  each  side  of  the  scrotum.  Some  prefer  to  merely  scrape  off 
the  cord,  while  others  accomplish  the  purpose  by  torsion. 

The  application  of  a  little  lard  or  oil  to  the  wound,  and,  if 
the  season  requires  it,  smearing  the  contiguous  parts  with  tar 
or  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  the  only  subsequent  treatment  re- 
quired in  ordinary  cases.  If  inflammation  and  swelling  en- 
sues, the  practice  as  commended  with  swine  in  similar  circum- 
stances may  be  pursued.  After  castration  the  colt  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  pasture,  and  have  the  protection  of  a  shed  or 
thick  grove.  If  the  weather  is  cold  or  damp  it  is  advisable  to 
stable  him  for  a  few  nights.  Aged  horses  are  frequently  cas- 
trated, but  the  operation  is  attended  with  more  nfi.  than  when 
it  is  performed  on  colts.  Mares,  and  particularly  young  ones, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  in  pasture  with  perfect  horse 
colts. 

Nicking  and  Docking. — ^These  are  cruel  and  seldom  necessary 
operations.  The  tail  of  the  horse  is  supplied  by  nature  equally 
for  use  and  ornament  to  the  animal,  and  to  me  it  seems  an 
evidence  of  bad  taste  to  meddle  with  it.  Sometimes  the  switch 
is  so  long  as  to  be  an  incumbrance  in  deep  snows  and  mud, 
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and  in  that  case  may  properly  be  shorten^.  Nicking,  under 
every  circumstance,  is  a  barbarous  practice,  which  I  perceive 
with  great  gratification  is  &Iling  into  general  disuse. 

WINTER  MANAGEMENT. 

Although  1  have  lai^ely  discussed  the  subject  of  bams  and 
stables,  a  few  additional  considerations,  applicable  particularly  to 
horse  stables,  may  be  appropriate.  To  have  a  horse  stable  warm 
and  dry  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  with  these  essentials 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  combine  a  sufficient  d^ree  of  light, 
and  an  ample  ventilation.  This  last  requisite  is  not  generally 
appreciated,  and  is  too  often  entirely  disregarded.  The  con- 
finement of  one  or  more  horses  in  a  close  stable,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  for  their  breath,  the  steam  from  their  heated 
bodies,  or  the  exhalations  of  gasses  evolved  from  their  excre- 
ment, deprives  them  of  comfort  and  rest,  and  must  exert  a 
most  unfavorable  influence  upon  their  health.  If  evidence  is 
required  on  the  subject,  enter  early  in  the  morning  a  pent  up 
stable  of  this  kind,  and  for  a  moment  breathe  the  foeted  and 
polluted  atmosphere  in  which  the  horse  for  many  hours  has 
been  confined.  Numerous  fatal  distempers  are  engendered  by 
this  treatment.  In  attaining,  however,  the  great  object  of 
thorough  ventilation,  the  horse  should  not  be  exposed  to  a 
current  of  cold  air,  flowing  directly  apon  him  from  an  open 
door  or  window.  The  stable  should  be  spacious  and  high,  to 
allow  the  exhalations  to  escape,  and  be  aired  by  slide  windows 
properly  situated.  When  it  is  low,  or  under  a  loft,  funnels 
should  be  constructed  from  the  stable  through  the  roof.  If  it 
is  intended  to  occupy  this  loft  by  hay  or  other  fodder,  the  top 
of  the  stable  should  be  closely  ceiled  or  plastered,  as  the  ex- 
halations from  the  stable,  if  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  im 
pregnates  and  essentially  injures  the  fodder. 

Stalls  should  be  about  six  feet  wide,  eighteen  deep  and  eight 
high.  These  dimensions  aflbrd  the  horse  space  to  raise  his  head, 
to  reach  with  his  mouth  all  parts  of  his  body  and  to  lie  down 
without  being  confined.  Let  the  partitions  between  the  stalls  be 
constructed  firmly  and  sufficiently  deep  and  high  to  prevent  the 
horses  kicking  or  biting  each  other;  and  it  is  also  advisable  to 
separate  the  racks  and  manger  in  order  that  each  animal  may  be 
limited  to  his  own  apartment.  If  a  rack  is  used  it  should  be  low, 
that  the  horse  may  not  be  compelled  in  eating  to  uncomfortably 
stretch  his  neck.    Large  mangers  for  feeding  hay  with  a  box  at- 
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tacbed  for  grain,  are  obtfdning  extensive  use  and  are  generally 
preferred.  The  rounds  of  a  rack  should  be  so  near  tc^ther  as  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  head.  Great  care  must  be  ob- 
served in  tieing  a  horse  in  the  stall.  The  halter  should  not  be  so 
short  as  to  interfere  with  his  comfort,  nor  so  arranged  as  to  expose 
him  to  get  entangled  in  it.  Let  the  head  stall  fit  closely  to  the 
head.  I  am  induced  to  express  this  caution  from  having  recently 
lost  a  fine  young  horse,  which  resulted  from  in&dvertence  in  this 
respect.  While  scratching  his  ear,  as  we  coAJectured,  his  hind 
foot  was  caught  in  a  headstall  which  set  loosely  on  him,  and  in 
straggling  to  extricate  himself  he  perforated  by  a  sharp  cork  of 
his  shoe  the  jugular  vein,  and  thus  bled  to  death* 

The  harness  of  each  horse  should  be  neatly  and  securely  ar- 
ranged near  his  stall,  and  k^t  properly  oiled  and  cleaned. 
Every  &rmer  who  kills  his  own  beef  may  provide  himself  the 
best  material  for  this  purpose,  by  boiling  the  Neats-feet  in  a  cal- 
dron of  water  and  skimming  off  the  oil  that  rises  to  the  surface. 
'Horses  should  be  carefully  groomed  once  certainly  each  day,  and 
twice  is  better.  The  stable  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
litter  for  the  night.  It  should  be  removed  in  the  morning,  shaken 
up  and  dried.  The  portion  which  becomes  incorporated  with  the 
manure  and  is  thrown  out,  is  not  lost,  for  if  you  choose  to  give 
your  cattle  access  to  the  dung  heap,  they  will  eat  the  litter  with 
great  relish,  or  if  it  remains  it  constitutes  a  valuable  element  of 
manure.    The  stable  should  be  cleaned  twice  each  day. 

Horse  hay  must  be  fine,  sweet  and  well  cured.  Clover  is  not 
congenial  to  them  and  is  decidedly  injurious  when  it  is  afTected 
by  mold  or  smut.  In  this  condition  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  heaves.  Horses,  least  of  any  animals,  should  be  fed  on 
musty  hay.  The  proper  quantity  of  hay  as  well  as  grain  may 
be  determined  by  experience  and  observation.  Different  animals 
require  different  quantities  for  their  support,  and  the  supply  also 
depends  on  the  labor  they  perform  and  the  temperature  of  the 
weather.  They  should  receive  no  more  than  a  suf&cient  amount. 
When  unrestricted  in  their  consumption  of  hay  they  frequently 
gorge  themselves,  and  thus  are  incapacitated  at  the  time  for  effi^ 
dent  labor;  the  food  passes  through  them  without  digestion  and 
consequently  without  affording  nourishment;  gases  are  formed  in 
the  stomach  by  the  fermentation  of  the  undigested  mass,  which 
cause  colic  and  other  attacks,  and  often  the  vigor  and  constitu- 
tion is  permanently  impaired.  The  habit  is  formed  in  the  horse 
by  excessive  feeding,  of  picking  out  the  choicest  part  of  the  fodder 
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and  trampling  under  foot  the  remainder.  Cutting  hay  or  straw  u 
an  economical  and  judicious  practice,  which  should  be  more  gen* 
erally  adopted.  Hay  prepared  in  this  method  is  believed  to  be 
more  nutritious  owing  to  its  being  better  adapted  for  digestion  and 
a  less  quantity  is  necessarily  required  for  the  proper  sustenance  of 
the  animal.  I  have  not  space  to  explain  the  physiological  causes 
which  produce  this  result,  although  they  are  very  obvious  to  my 
mind,  but  I  have  the  assurance  of  various  practical  men  who  esti 
mate  from  their  personal  experience,  that  cutting  fodder  effects  a 
saving  of  nearly  one  half  in  the  amount  consumed,  while  tl^ 
teams  are  maintained  in  a  more  reliable  and  vigorous  condition. 
Mr.  French,  in  a  highly  interesting  article  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, presents  &cts  which  show  that  cut  fodder  given  wet  to  horses 
mitigates  if  it  does  not  suppress  the  heaves.  I  can  corroborate  his 
views  of  the  utility  of  this  practice  from  my  own  observation.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  give  rye  straw  cut  fine  and  mingled  with 
meal  to  horses  affected  by  the  heaves,  and  have  found  that  it  not 
only  assuages  but  apparently  cures  them.  I  had  however  be^ 
inclined  to  impute  the  effect  to  some  property  contained  in  the 
toaw.  When  cut,  every  kind  of  straw  is  a  profitable  fodder  for 
horses.  All  who  have  fed  rye  straw  to  them  are  aware  that  it 
imparts  to  their  hair  a  peculiar  and  brilliant  glossiness. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  French  service,  and 
conducted  with  great  detail  and  science,  to  determine  the  com- 
parative value  of  various  articles  for  horse  feeding.  The  trial 
embraced  every  combination  and  form  of  provender,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  conclusion  that  cut  straw  mixed  with  meal  was 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  food.  Oats  is  the  only  grain 
which  can  judiciously  be  given  to  horses  in  its  natural  state, 
and  even  that  may  be  cooked  or  crushed  with  advantage. 
The  horse  swallows  his  food  without  thorough  mastication;  his 
stomach  is  small  in  proportion  to  his  size;  he  is  not  ruminant 
like  the  ox,  and  his  food  is  retained  in  the  stomach  but  a  short 
time.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  hard  grain  will  not 
continue  long  enough  in  his  stomach  to  become  softened  and 
digested,  but  passes  in  a  large  proportion  into  the  intestines, 
without  assimilation  to  chyme,  and  is  ejected  in  an  undecom- 
posed  condition.  When  corn  or  other  hard  grain  has  been  fed 
in  its  original  state  to  horses,  a  very  considerable  part  will  be 
found  in  the  dung,  without  presenting  any  appearance  of  having 
been  subjected  to  the  process  of  digestion.  It  can  require  no 
argument  to  prove  that  this  grain  has  been  injurious  rather 
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ihan  beneficial  to  the  animal.  Orain  maybe  prepared  for  feed- 
ing by  either  being  boiled  or  crushed. 

In  most  Oriental  countries,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  horses 
are  habitually  fed  with  baked  bread  and  cakes.  Barley,  next 
to  oatSi  is  the  most  natural  grain  for  horses.  Corn  may  be  ob- 
jected to,  as  too  heating  and  inflammatory;  wheat  as  too  con- 
centrated, and  buckwheat  as  possessing  a  slightly  narcotic  pro- 
perty. Bye  is  growing  in  favor  as  a  hearty  and  nutritious 
aliment.  Many  who  have  used  it  prefer  to  boil  rather  than 
crush  rye,  under  the  idea  that  boiling  frees  it  from  a  noxious 
principle  which  is  retained  by  crushing.  I  have  elsewhere 
given  my  reasons  for  preferring  to  have  corn  ground  in  the  cob. 
Any  other  grain  may  be  usefully  combined  with  the  corn  in 
grinding. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  prescribed  in  reference  to  the  suitable 
quantity  of  grain  to  be  fed  to  horses,  but  it  must  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances  and  judgment  of  the  keeper.  Stephens 
gives  the  following  formula:  10  lbs.  of  oats,  22  lbs.  of  hay. 
He  contrasts  this  with  another  formula  of  cut  straw  and  pre  • 
pared  food,  and  pronounces  the  latter  the  best  and  cheapest 

Hay  should  always  be  combined  with  grain  or  roots;  it  fills 
up  the  animal,  and  prevents  the  injury  which  would  result 
from  the  feed  being  too  stimulating  and  concentrated  when  it 
consists  exclusively  of  grain.  If  a  single  handful  of  wood 
ashes  is  incorporated  once  or  twice  a  week  with  the  grain  of 
horses,  it  will  be  found  almost  uniformly  a  preservative  from 
attacks  of  the  botts.  Horses  eat  v^etables  with  great  avidity, 
particularly  Swedes  turnips,  potatoes  and  carrots.  Carrots,  of 
all  vegetables,  are  decidedly  best  adapted  for  them.  Potatoes 
are  too  watery  and  laxative  for  permanent  feed,  but  may  be 
given  with  benefit  occasionally,  or  in  connection  with  dry 
fodder. 

The  nutritive  qualities  of  vegetables,  and  their  usefhl  efieets 
generally  upon  the  health  of  a  horse,  I  have  no  doubt  are  much 
augmented  by  their  being  cooked  before  feeding.  It  is  desira- 
ble, however,  that  they  should  be  fed  in  as  dry  a  condition  as 
practicable.  Vegetables  cooked  require  little  mastication,  are 
easily  digested,  and  impart  all  their  nutritious  elements  to  the 
horse,  but  the  practice  Is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  labor, 
and  has  not  been,  I  believe,  extensively  adopted  in  this  country. 
If  horses  cannot  have  access  to  water  at  pleasure,  which  is  de- 
sirable, they  should  be  supplied  at  least  twice  a  day.    The  re- 
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mark  already  made  in  reference  to  cold,  icy  water  given  to  coltSj 
applies  to  all  classes  of  horses. 

SUMMER   TREATMENT. 

Young  horses,  and  indeed  every  kind  except  those  employed 
in  work,  may  be  turned  off  to  pasture  at  an  early  day  in  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  new  grass  has  freely  started  they  will  obtain  a 
support,  although  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  a  light  foddering 
at  evening  and  morning  until  the  pasturage  becomes  sufficient- 
ly abundant.  I  may  here  repeat  with  propriety  what  I  else- 
where have  stated,  that  horses  should  be  restrained  efficiently 
when  they  are  first  turned  out  in  the  spring  by  thorough  fences, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  polks  and  fetters.  Habits  thus  formed 
will  continue.  If  they  are  permitted  at  this  season  to  roam  over 
the  farm  at  liberty,  they  will  be  controlled  with  great  difficulty 
when  the  meadows  and  grain  crops  present  so  many  allurements 
to  excite  their  unruly  propensities. 

When  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp,  either  in  the  spring  or  au- 
tumn, horses  should  be  protected  by  stables  or  sheds.  A  dry  and 
sweet  pasture  is  the  most  congenial  to  horses.  They  should  be 
constantly  supplied  with  salt  and  have  access  to  pure  running 
water.  A  shed  should  be  erected  to  which  they  may  resort,  if 
their  pasture  does  not  afford  ample  protection  by  groves  or  a  wood 
from  the  sun  and  storms.  It  is  very  important  for  a  pasture  to 
contain  shade  trees  in  open  positions.  To  such  places  horses  love 
to  resort,  as  they  find  there  at  the  same  time  protection  from  the 
heat  and  from  the  flies  and  insects  which  excessively  torment  them 
at  this  season.  The  latter  are  sw^t  away  by  the  winds  and 
breezes  of  summer.  Horses  bite  very  closely,  and  in  this  habit 
very  much  assimilate  to  sheep.  These  animals  should  not  be 
depastured  together  in  the  same  range.  Horses  may  be  soiled 
with  great  economy  and  advantage  if  time  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a  farm  render  the  practice  convenient. 

Working  horses. — The  treatment  of  teams  when  engaged  in 
the  work  of  a  farm  does  not  receive  sufficiently  the  care  and 
consideration  of  every  farmer.  A  good  horse  employed  in  the 
moderate  labor  of  a  farm  should  attain  an  old  age.  The  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  working  horse  are  good  size,  strength,  quick- 
ness and  docility.  A  high  spirited  animal,  or  one  of  great 
value  is  not  appropriate  in  this  place.  One  of  the  first  quali- 
ties of  a  farm  horse  is  that  he  be  a  rapid  walker,  and  much  of 
his  efficiency  and  usefulness  depends  upon  his  possession  of  it. 
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This  faculty  is  quite  as  much  the  result  of  education  as  of  nat- 
ural qualities. 

Under  ordinaiy  circumstances  it  is  judicious  to  use  mares  for 
working  teams  upon  a  farm.  Except  during  a  short  period 
immediately  before  and  after  parturition,  they  are  equally  ser- 
viceable with  geldings.  They  also  possess  the  manifest  addi- 
tional advantage  of  annually  affording  colts,  and  in  the  event 
of  being  incapacitated  by  accident  for  labor  they  are  still  valua- 
ble as  breeders.  Horses  devoted  to  farm  work  ought  not  to  be 
highly  pampered,  but  should  be  kept  generously  so  as  to  be  sus- 
tained in  a  vigorous  and  sprightly  condition.  A  team  ill  fed  and 
consequently  in  low  flesh  and  feeble,. will  not  accomplish  one 
half  the  labor  as  one  in  appropriate  keeping. 

The  harness  and  particularly  thexoUar  should  be  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  horse.  If  the  latter  is  either  too  tight  or  too 
loose  it  galls  him  and  seriously  affects  his  respiration.  Let  a 
team  employed  in  work  be  fed  early  in  the  morning  and  abun- 
dantly. The  comfort  and  rest  of  the  team  will  be  vastly  pro- 
moted if  the  harness  is  entirely  removed  while  they  are  feeding 
at  noon.  Let  them  be  carefully  rubbed  down,  cleansed  from 
dust  and  sweat,  be  well  fed  and  allowed  a  sufficient  time  for 
partial  digestion  before  the  afternoon  labor  is  commenced. 
Horses  should  not  be  put  to  severe  work  immediately  after 
eating  and  upon  a  full  stomach.  If  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  rest  and  relaxation  of  two  hours  at  noon  they  will  perform 
more  work  with  less  wear  to  themselves  than  if  they  are  de- 
prived of  this  repose.  At  evening  let  them  be  thoroughly 
groomed  and  their  feet,  legs  and  bellies  studiously  relieved 
from  all  mud  and  filth  which  may  have  collected  about  them. 
I  think  it  best  to  allow  the  long  hair  which  grows  around  the 
fetterlock  to  remain  upon  working  horses.  It  seems  to  be  a 
provision  of  nature  to  shield  the  pasterns.  The  practice  with 
many  teamsters  of  driving  horses  at  the  close  of  work  into  a 
cold  stream  and  there  washing  the  l^s  and  feet  is  pernicious. 
It  creates  a  sudden  and  severe  chill  which  may  cause  serious 
diseases  and  also  induces  a  dangerous  determination  of  the 
fluids  to  these  members.  A  team  hot  and  reeking  with  sweat 
from  severe  work  should  not  be  placed  at  once  in  the  stable  or 
permitted  to  stand  still,  exposed  to  the  cold  or  a  current  of  air. 
Let  them  be  moved  about  gently  until  the  heat  and  pulsation 
are  abated.  After  this  is  effected  they  should  be  well  groomed 
and  perfectly  dried  off.    When  they  have  been  exposed  to  rain, 
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horses  should  not  be  left  to  become  dry  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
dampness  from  their  bodies,  for  chills,  colds  and  inflammations 
are  often  induced  by  this  treatment,  but  let  the  wet  be  carefully 
removed,  first  by  the  comb  and  afterwards  by  the  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  the  brush  and  wisps  of  straw.  A  horse  should 
never  be  placed  in  a  stable  or  turned  into  pasture  at  night  when 
the  weather  is  cold  or  damp  with  his  hair  and  skin  in  a  moist 
condition  either  from  sweat  or  rain. 

When  a  team  is  warm  from  work  in  the  winter,  they  should 
be  carefully  stabled  at  noon,  and  protected  by  blankets.  It  is 
wise  to  go  some  distance  to  secure  these  protections  rather  than 
to  subject  them  to  be  chilled  while  feeding  and  to  contract  colds 
by  exposure  to  harsh  and  piercing  winds  without  a  covering. 

DISEASES    OF   THE   HORSE. 

Horses  are  liable  to  a  multiplicity  of  diseases,  and  of  so 
complicated  a  nature  that  the  explanation  of  them  would  re- 
quire the  scope  of  an  entire  treatise.  I  propose  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  common  and  to  suggest  some  simple  and  home- 
spun management  of  them  which  is  within  the  means  of  every 
farmer.  Excessive  doctoring,  which  is  the  peculiar  vice  in 
our  treatment  of  horses  should  be  avoided.  More  destruction 
annually  occurs  to  the  life  and  health  of  these  noble  animals 
from  harsh  dosing  and  ignorant  quackery  than  from  all  the 
consequences  of  disease. 

Botts. — The  first  symptoms  of  their  assault  is  exhibited  by 
the  pimples  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper  lip  becoming  large 
and  swollen.  The  horse  manifests  much  suflfering,  bites  his 
sides  and  throws  his  head  against  his  breast  and  sides.  I  have 
already  referred  to  an  eflfectual  preventive. 

When  the  attack  appears  let  the  horse  be  briskly  exercised 
until  his  blood  is  warmed,  then  bleed  him  copiously  on  the 
third  wrinkle  of  the  mouth  and  compel  him  to  swallow  the 
blood.  The  botts  are  attracted  by  the  blood  and  relinquish 
their  hold  upon  the  viscera.  Give  a  thorough  dose  [about  a 
pint]  of  castor  oil  immediately,  and  in  an  hour  repeat  it.  This 
will  eject  the  botts  and  eflfect  a  cure. 

Heaves. — When  first  attacked  by  this  disease,  the  breath  is 
longer  than  is  natural,  but  no  gasping  appear  as  occurs  in  the  later 
stages.  The  disease  is  produced  by  over  driving  after  feeding 
and  drinking,  or  by  the  use  of  musty  hay  or  grain.  I  have 
no;"."  !  In  '!:'  ^'\?^  ]>%a'*p  'Vo'  n'i'itv  cf '"iit  o^r.v.v  or  hay  moist- 
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ened  in  this  malady,  and  will  merely  add  that  a  little  salaratus 
water  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  mitigate  it,  but  a  more 
sucoessfol  remedy,  is  to  feed  a  teaspoonful  of  sunflower  or  flax 
seed  twice  daily  with  his  grain.  If  this  practice  is  followed 
with  perseverance  it  will  suppress  if  it  does  not  cure  the 
heaves. 

Spavin. — ^A  wrenching  of  the  leg  or  joint  produces  the  bone 
spavin;  a  strain  of  the  blood  vessels,  which  forms  a  gathering 
at  a  particular  point  creates  the  blood  spavin;  a  wind  spavin 
is  also  caused  by  a  strain.  A  perfect  cure  of  a  spavin  is  rarely 
if  ever  accomplished,  but-  the  soreness  may  be  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  bathing  it  with  a  preparation  made  of  equal  parts  of 
oil  of  spike  and  oil  of  beganum,  and  heating  it  in  with  a  hot 
iron. 

Cholic  is  produced  by  drinking  cold  water,  eating  green  food 
and  various  other  famUiar  causes.  Some  horses  are  subject  to 
it  at  regular  intervals.  Gin  and  black  pepper  mingled  and 
moderate  exercise  with  slight  bleeding  will  usually  efiect  a 
cure.  Many  instances  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  stomach 
are  caused  by  violent  running  or  harsh  treatment  to  which 
horses  are  often  subjected,  while  they  are  suffering  from  at- 
tacks of  the  cholic,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain 
degree  of  distention  and  irritation  of  the  viscera. 

Founder. — Grain  sometims  occasions  founder,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  produced  by  drinking  when  warm.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies  is  to  bleed  thoroughly,  administer  copious 
doses  of  salts  and  bathe  the  hoof  affected  carefully  with  spirits 
of  turpentine. 

Swelled  leg. — ^Many  causes  produce  this  affection.  The  legs 
of  horses  and  especially  colts,  often  swell  by  standing  on  the 
plank  floor  of  a  stable.  It  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  strain, 
a  wound,  or  taking  cold.  Let  the  animal  be  physiced  tho- 
roughly with  salts,  feed  for  the  time  no  grain,  exercise  gently, 
keep  the  leg  wet  with  beefs  brine,  and  rub  it  vigorously  at 
least  every  hour. 

Stifle.^— Is  usually  produce  by  injury  to  the  horse  while  get- 
ting up  or  stepping  on  a  rolling  stone.  The  cords  being  strained 
are  extended,  and  thus  the  stifle  bone  slips  from  its  socket.  A 
stifle  is  easily  cured  if  attended  to  in  season.  Nothing  further 
is  required  except  to  bathe  the  cords  with  some  stringent  sub- 
stance, which  tends  to  contract  the  muscles  and  restore  the 
stifle  to  its  proper  position.    A  strong  decoction  of  white  oak 
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bark  is  highly  valuable  for  this  purpose,  but  the  most  effective 
application  is  an  ointment  formed  by  the  white  of  two  ^gs  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  alum  mixed  with  sufficient  hogs  lard  io  soften 
them,  stirred  together  and  rubbed  about  the  stifle.  Let  it  be 
made  to  penetrate  by  heating  with  a  hot  iron. 

Worms. — ^A  horse  will  not  be  infested  with  worms  if  he  is 
fed  regularly  with  salt,  and  three  times  a  week  with  a  small 
handful  of  hard  wood  ashes.  A  frequent  supply  of  a  little 
salaratus  would  be  found  a  preventative  of  worms,^  botts  and 
cholic. 

Wounds, — ^An  unguent  made  of  equal  quantities  of  rosin  and 
lard,  or  tallow,  applied  to  fresh  wounds,  will  prevent  an  animal 
taking  cold  in  it,  and  will  eftect  a  speedy  cure. 

Corns. — Instead  of  mutilating  the  hoof  by  cutting  or  burning 
out  these  excrescences,  it  is  better  to  take  off  the  shoe  and  allow 
the  horse  to  run  to  grass.  This  course  is,  I  believe,  always  sue- 
cessAil  in  effecting  their  extirpation. 

Horse  distemper. — This  is  a  highly  contagious  distemper^  but 
seldom  fatal.  A  horse  affected  by  it  should  be  at  <mce  removed 
from  all  contact  with  others,  particularly  in  feeding  and  wiUer- 
ing.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  spring  or  iSdl,  and  is  exhibited 
by  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  great  soreness  and  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing.  A  disagreeable  discharge  from  the  nose 
follows,  attended  by  extreme  debility.  Feed  the  h<»rse  light,  ad- 
minister thorough  cathartics,  and  keep  him  warm.  If  febrile 
symptoms  are  manifested,  he  should  be  bled.  When  the  swell- 
ing is  very  severe  and  obstinate  it  is  sometimes  lanced,  or  a  blister 
or  other  irritant  may  be  applied. 


THE  ASS  AND  MULE. 

The  slight  attention  these  animals  receive  in  our  husbandry  is 
a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret.  They  are  generaUy  r^arded 
with  repugnance.  This  feeling  is  partially  excited  by  disgust  at 
their  unpleasant  and  discordant  braying,  but  is  more  owin^  to  an 
unjust  depreciation  of  their  value  and  utility.  The  low  estima- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  usually  held,  has  been  formed  by  a 
Adew  of  the  very  inferior  animals  which  have  commonly  appeared 
among  us.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  cross  small  and 
UTT^onth  Jacks  with  mares  possessing,  the  lowest  qualities.    The 
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despicable  progeny  of  such  a  cross  is  a  most  inadequate  type  of 
the  sprightly  and  vigorous  Mule,  which  should  be  sixteen  hands 
high,  with  fine  proportions.  The  European  Jacks  presented  to 
Washington  were  of  these  dimensions,  and  they  are  not  unusual 
in  conntries  where  the  Ass  and  Mule  are  esteemed  and  cultivated 
with  appropriate  care. 

The  Ass  is  used  for  labor  in  most  oriental  countries  and  ex- 
tensively on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Wherever  employed  he 
is  considered  a  most  valuable  animal  for  that  purpose.  His 
strength  in  proportion  to  his  size  far  exceeds  that  of  the  horse, 
while  he  immeasurably  surpasses  the  latter  in  his  powers  of 
endurance  and  the  ease  with  which  he  is  kept.  In  Persia  and 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Levant,  two  distinct  varieties^ 
of  the  Ass  occur.  The  smaller  and  inferior  class  being  de- 
voted to  labor,  and  the  large  and  elegant  variety  appropriated 
exclusively  for  the  saddle  and  driving.  In  Spain  and  Malta, 
(from  which  our  choicest  Jfacks  are  no^  derived,)  the  same 
distinction  a]^ears  to  exipt. 

The  Ass  is  capable  of  propagating  when  two  years  old^  but 
should  be  retained  until  he  attains  greater  maturity,  a  year  or 
two  later.  The  period  of  gestation  with  the  Jenny  is  about 
eleven  months.  They  uniformly  produce  one  foal  at  a  birth. 
The  female  is  again  in  heat  usually  seven  days  after  foaling. 
The  colt  should  be  weaned  when  about  six  months  old.  An 
Ass  will  live  upon  the  coarsest  food  and  endure  the  harshest 
privations,  but  like  every  other  animal  pays  liberally  for  gen- 
erous treatment.    He  is  distinguished  for  remarkable  longevity. 

Morton  says,  '^a  good  Ass  should  be  of  fair  stature,  as  large  in 
&et  as  you  can  find.  The  neck  long,  the  nostrils  wide,  eye 
large  and  full,  wethers  raised — ^Asses  are  very  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient in  this  respect — back  full  and  quarters  large.  A  short  tail, 
although  perhaps  not  a  beauty,  is  unquestionaby  a  characteristic 
of  strength  and  v^or.  Select  both  parents  with  equal  care." 
The  Ass  is  admirably  adapted  to  every  description  of  light  labor. 
Its  uDdlk  is  esteemed  highly  n^edicinal  in  many  diseases. 

Mules  are  the  progeny  of  a  Jack  and  mare.  A  cross  between 
a  choice  Spanish  Jack  and  a  thoroughbred  English  mare  pro- 
duces a  very  superior  animal.  The  dam  impresses  the  qualities 
of  the  horse  pre-eminently  on  the  Mule.  The  progeny  oi  a  horse 
upon  the  Jenny  is  inferior  to  the  Mule  in  its  valuable  qualiti^ 
as  well  as  in  its  size  axid  appearance.  The  foal  from  this  inter- 
course is  called  a  Hinney. 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]  23 
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The  treatment  of  the  mule  colt  and  the  general  subsequent 
management  are  in  all  respects  the  same  which  should  be 
adapted  to  the  horse.  The  same  disparity  in  the  relative  value 
of  good  and  bad  animals  prevails  in  both  tribes.  Inbreeding 
Mules  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  in- 
ferior Jacks  which  are  so  common  in  this  country.  If  possible, 
the  services  of  one  of  the  imported  Spanish  Jacks  or  their  de- 
scendants should  be  secured.  In  Kentucky,  in  which  State  the 
breeding  of  Mules  has  received  great  attention,  it  has  been  found 
where  size  has  been  the  prominent  object  pursued,  and  very 
large  animals  have  been  produced,  that  they  have  proved  to  be 
deficient  in  strength  and  vigor  of  constitution.  A  medium  size 
with  concentrated  forms  and  full  muscular  development,  char- 
acterizes those  which  are  esteemed  the  most  valuable  and  effi- 
cient animals. 

The  prominent  reasons  for  using  Mules  in  teaming  and  fimn 
labor  in  preference  to  horses  are  briefly  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing views :  They  live  to  a  much  greater  age;  a  Mule  has  scarcely 
attained  his  matured  strength  at  twelve  years  old,  an  age  in  which 
horses  have  commenced  a  rapid  deterioration  in  value  and  use- 
fulness; the  average  life  of  the  Mule  is  about  thirty  years,  but 
often  at  forty  they  are  known  to  perform  efficiently  the  most 
laborious  services.  A  team  of  Mules  wMl  accomplish  almost 
the  labor  of  horses  with  a  consumption  of  about  one-third  less 
provender.  Within  the  last  few  years  Mules  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  the  teaming  operations  of  the  manu&c- 
turing  district  in  which  I  reside,  and  are  universally  consider- 
ed there  more  efficient  and  economical  for  that  use  than  Kofses. 
Mules  are  subject  to  but  few  of  the  diseases  which  prevail,  and 
are  so  destructive,  among  horses.  Their  hard  skin  and  short 
hair  render  them  less  liable  to  be  galled  by  the  harness  or  af- 
fected by  cutaneous  diseases.  They  are  said  never  to  be  in- 
fested by  vermin.  The  hoof  of  the  Mule  is  essentially  a  homy 
substance,  and  of  slow  growth,and  hence  his  shoes  are  seldom  cast 
or  displaced  in  the  position,  but  remain  until  worn  out  firmly 
on  the  feet.  The  vision  of  the  Mule  is  much  more  quick  and 
distinct  than  that  of  the  horse,  and  therefore  they  are  less  liable 
to  be  shy  or  become  frightened.  They  are  sure-footed  to  a 
proverb*.  The  mule  excels  the  horse  and  emulates  the  ox  in 
his  steady  and  uniform  efforts  in  labor.  It  is  objected  to  Mules 
that  besides  their  disagreeable  braying,  they  are  obstinate  and 
slow,  but  these  defects  I  believe  may  be  overcome  by  gentle* 
nes8  and  practice. 
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If  i&ese  various  traits  of  usefulness  axe  possessed  by  the 
Mule,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible  that  his  general 
introduetion  to  the  labor  of  the  farm  would  be  an  important  and 
most  desirable  improvement.  The  breeding  of  these  animals  is 
a  subject  worthy  the  serious  and  considerate  reflection  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  Mules  may  be  bred  with 
less  care  and  expense  than  horses,  and  that  they  will  command 
a  price  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  horse,  while  the 
demand  for  them  is  prompt  and  continually  increasing. 

Like  all  other  hybrids,  Mules  are  supposed  not  to  possess  the 
capacity  of  procreation,  although  numerous  instances  are  recorded 
of  Individuals  producing  young. 


SHEEP. 

This  animal,  from  the  earliest  period,  seems  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  man.  Domesticated  in  the  earliest  ag^,  sheep  con- 
stituted the  great  element  of  patriarchical  wealth  and  sustenance. 
They  have,  in  every  period  of  the  world,  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  and  available  resources  for  the  support  and  comfort  of 
OUT  race. 

The  opinion  appears  well  founded,  that  in  their  original  condi- 
tion they  did  not  possess  those  characteristics  which  now  form 
some  of  their  more  valuable  aud  essential  qualities.  The  fine, 
soft  and  beautiful  fleece,  which  has  become  the  first  considera- 
tion in  estimating  their  value,  is  supposed  to  be  a  consequence 
of  thdr  domestication,  and  to  result  from  artificial  care  and 
management. 

The  wool  of  sheep,  which  has  succeeded  a  primitive  coarse  and 
hairy  covering,  was  doubtless  gradually  produced  by  a  change  in 
their  natural  habits  and  keeping.  Vast  modifications  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  sheep  may  be  traced  in  their  authentic  history,  and 
are  yet  progressive  under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes.  Wild 
dieep  are  known  still  to  exist  in  the  remote  regions  and  inacces- 
sible mountains  of  Asia,  where  the  dominion  of  man  has  never 
been  established.  They  have  been  discovered  among  the  £Eist- 
nesses  of  the  Rocky  mountains  upon  our  own  continent,  and  un- 
deseribed  breeds,  are  supposed  to  range  in  the  unexplored  wilds 
of  Africa.  These  are  all  different  varieties,  and  possess  distinc- 
tive peculiarities. 
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Innumerable  kinds  of  this  animal  have  been  subjected,  to  capti- 
vity, but  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  even  enumerate  these, 
but  I  propose  only  to  notice  briefly  the  varieties  which  are  con- 
nected with  or  adapted  for  our  own  husbandry.' 

Modem  naturalists  have  generally  classed  the  wild  breeds  into 
the  following  generic  arrangement:  1st.  The  Argoli,  which  are 
found  in  the  elevated  plains  of  Asia,  in  the  r^ons  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  Gaucaucus,  and  spread  to  Kamtschatka.  2d.  The  Bearded 
Argoli,  natives  of  the  Steppes  of  Barbary  and  the  mountains  of 
Egypt.  3d.  The  Musmon,  which  inhalated  some  of  the  Asiatic 
mountains,  and  still  exist  in  Greece  and  on  several  of  the  laige 
islands  of  the  Mediteranean;  and,  4th.  The  Rocky  mountain  sheep 
of  America,  which  range  on  that  lofty  sierra. 

Opinions  differ  in  reference  to  the  question  which  is  naturally 
suggested,  fiom  which  of  these  sources  have  the  domestic  sheep 
of  Europe  been  derived  1  The  question  is  one  rather  of  curiosity 
than  utility,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  discussed  in  this 
Treatise. 

Wool-growing,  which  now  occupies  a  prominent  p<xsition  in 
American  husbandry,  had  acquired  but  slight  importance  previ- 
ous to  the  war  of  1812,  although  the  embargo  of  1808  may  have 
excited  its  earlier  impulses.  The  first  sheep  imported  into  any 
part  of  the  territory,  which  is  now  comprehended  within  the 
United  States,  were  introduced  in  the  year  160^  into  James- 
town, Virginia.  These  sheep  had  increased  to  about  tiiree  thou- 
sand in  1648.  The  first  importation  into  what  now  constitutes 
the  State  of  New-York  was  in  1626,  and  in  1630  they  were 
first  brought  into  Rensselaerwick.  It  appears  that  the  experi- 
ment was  attended  with  little  success^  as  the  records  attest 
that  only  sixteen  sheep  existed  in  1643  in  the  colony,  and 
they  were  so  scarce  seven  years  afterward  that  a  bearing  ewe 
was  worth  from  $8  to  |10.  Sheep  were  introdueed  into  the 
plantations  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  year  1633,  and  seem 
to  have  increased  with  great  rapidity. 

Before  the  year  1812,  woolen  manufactures,  except  in  &e  do- 
mestic circle,  were  virtually  unknown  in  this  country.  Each 
farm  usually  contained  sheep  sufficient  to  afford  wool  for  tiie  use 
of  the  family.  Cloth  for  their  own  consumption  was  fabricated 
at  home  and  spun  and  wove  by  hand.  The  scanty  flocks  which 
existed  at  that  period  exhibited  little  affinity  with  the  breeds 
which  have  since  been  imported  and  now  predominate.  I 
think  that  I  can  discern  the  origin  of  the  sheep  which  yrtte 
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distinguished  after  the  importation  of  the  Merinoes  as  the  Na- 
tive sheep,  in  some  of  the  local  and  inferior  breeds  which  still 
prevail  in  several  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  The  wool 
of  the  Native  sheep  was  coarse  and  thin,  their  bodies  small  and 
light,  legs  long  and  naked,  and  the  bellies  destitute  of  wool. 
They  were  hardy^  but  wild  and  uncontrollable  in  their  habits, 
and  had  probably  been  imported  by  the  early  emigrants,  with- 
out much  regard  in  their  selection  to  the  qualities  or  value  of 
their  wool.  The  mutton  of  these  sheep  was  esteemed  much 
auperior  in  flavor  and  juiciness  of  flesh  to  the  Merinoes,  when 
the  latter  were  first  introduced.  Popular  sentiment  indeed 
was  for  a  time  so  prejudiced  {igainst  the  meat  of  the  Merinos, 
that  it  was  almost  rejected  as  an  article  of  food. 

A  breed  of  native  sheep,  peculiar  in  their  habits  and  form 
existed  at  this  period,  but  is  now  extinct,  of  which  I  have  a 
clear  recollection.  They  were  called  the  Otter,  I  infer  from 
their  similarity  in  form  to  that  animal.  Their  legs  were  very 
short,  with  long  bodies  and  protuberant  bellies,  unwieldy 
from  their  structure  and  easily  confined  in  their  enclosures. 
They  were  unsightly  in  their  appearance,  but  having  finer  wool 
than  the  other  native  stock,  they  made  an  excellent  cross  with 
Merinos. 

Although  the  honor  of  introducing  the  Merinos  has  gener- 
ally been  conceded  to  either  Chancellor  Livingston  or  Col. 
Humphreys,  a  Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston,  has  recently  assumed  that 
distinction,  and  asserts  that  he  imported  two  ewes  and  a  ram 
from  Spain  in  the  year  1793,  several  years  anterior  to  the  first 
importation  of  either  of  the  original  competitors.  No  practical 
benefits  to  the  country  resulted  however  from  the  sheep  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Foster. 

The  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  from  France  by  Chancel- 
lor Livingston,  and  by  Colonel  Humphreys  from  Spain  about 
the  year  1808,  formed  a  new  epoch  in  our  sheep  husbandry, 
and  created  a  deep  and  enduring  source  of  national  wealth.  An 
animated  controversy  in  subsequent  years,  was  excited  be- 
tween those  patriotic  and  distinguished  gentlemen,  in  reference 
to  their  respective  claims  to  priority  in  their  importations  and 
the  character  and  qualities  of  their  stock.  £ach  was  an  instru- 
ment in  conferring  vast*  benefits  upon  his  country,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  the  warmest  gratitude  and  applause. 

Their  importations  continued  through  several  early  years  of 
the  present  century.    Chancellor  Livingston  first  imported  a 
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buck  and  two  ewes  from  the  Ramboullet  flock  of  France,  and 
Colonel  Humphreys  introduced  a  flock  of  two  hundred  about 
the  same  time  into  Connecticut  from  Spain.  No  other  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  introduction  of  these  sheep,  until  the 
year  1809  or  1810,  when  Mr.  Grove  of  New- York,  and  Mr. 
Jarvis  of  Vermont,  imported  large  numbers,  which  were  rapidly 
diffused  through  the  northern  states. 

All  these  sheep  were  selected  with  much  care  and  sagacity, 
and  possessed  great  excellence.  They  formed  the  basis  in  this 
country  of  the  Merino  flocks,  which  become  so  universally  dis- 
seminated. 

In  a  manuscript  letter  of  Chancellor  Livingiston,  now  before 
me,  and  dated  12th  June,  1808,  he  expresses  an  estimate  of  his 
own  sheep,  in  this  strong  and  glowing  language:  "I  have 
lately  received  a  very  fine  ram  from  France,  and  send  you  en- 
closed a  sample  of  his  wool.  I  can  boast  a  finer  Merino  flock 
than  any  other  country  can  show,  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  selecting  them  myself  from  the  choicest  flocks  of  Europe. 
The  Merinos  are  generally  small  and  ill-made,  but  mine,  by 
great  attention  in  selection  of  the  breeders  by  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  national  flock  in  France,  and  by  my  own 
selection  out  of  that  flock,  for  myself,  have  improved  both  in 
their  form  and  size,  without  any  change  in  the  quality  of  their 
wool."* 

Col.  Humphreys  made  his  selections  from  the  finest  sheep 
of  Spain,  and  equal  skill  and  care  were  exerted  by  Messrs. 
Jarvis  &  Grove  in  the  choice  of  their  importations. 

About  the  year  1826  a  large  number  of  sheep  were  imported 
from  Saxony  chiefly  through  the  efibrts  of  Mr.  Grove.  These 
various  importations  of  valuable  and  superior  sheep  consti- 
tuted the  foundation  of  our  flocks. 

When  these  facts  are  contemplated,  in  connection  with  tte 
circumstance  that  American  sheep  have  subsequently,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  few  years,  been  eminently  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  new  stocks  from  the  finest  folds  of 
Europe  by  what  we  designated  the  Taintors,  French  Merinos, 
Silesian  and  Spanish,  it  may  confidently  be  assumed  that  we 
possess  sheep,  in  their  individual  qualities,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  masses,  unsurpassed  by  the  flocks  of  any  other  country. 

Our  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  production  of 
wool,  and  promotive  of  the  health  and  thriftiness  of  the  sheep. 

«  Letter  to  ElkADih  WMmd. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  wool-growing  interest,  and  its  high 
importance  to  the  manufacturing  independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  require  no  illustration.  I  can  discern  no  attri- 
bute of  a  just  policy  that  would  foster  the  mere  private  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturer  while  it  disregards  the  claims  to 
protection  of  the  producer  of  the  raw  material.  Recent  events 
seem,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  interest  of  the  farmer  is 
less  considered  in  our  national  councils  than  the  protection 
of  the  manufacturer. 

The  value  and  extent  of  this  department  of  husbandry  are 
exhibited  by  the  census  of  1850,  which  shows — In  the  Union 
21,723,220  sheep,  at  the  low  price  of  $2;  worth  nearly  43^ 
millions  of  dollars,  and  yielding  annually  52^  millions  pounds 
of  wool.  In  the  State  of  New-York  about  3^  millions  of  sheep 
exist,  worth,  at  the  above  estimate,  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and 
yielding  ten  millions  pounds  of  wool.  Notwithstanding  this 
vast  aggregate,  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  was  im- 
I)orted  in  the  year  preceding  June,  1854.  ^ 

Although  the  price  and  demand  of  wool,  from  causes  I  need 
not  here  examine,  are  liable  to  frequent  and  severe  fluctua- 
tions, I  regard  its  production  through  a  series  of  years  among 
the  most  secure  and  lucrative  pursuits  of  husbandry.  This 
remark  necessarily  refers  to  those  districts  adapted  for  sheep 
ranges. 

The  great  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  wool-growing  in- 
terest, were  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  interval  between  the  years  1808  and  1816,  which 
embraced  the  public  measures  of  the  embai^o,  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  peace.  The  first  of  these  events  may  be  regarded  as 
commencing  this  great  interest,  the  war  which  ensued  exclud- 
ing all  importations  of  wool,  stimulated  the  domestic  growth 
of  the  article.  Sheep  rapidly  increased,  woolen  factories  sprung 
into  existence,  and  the  demand  and  ideal  value  of  sheep  ex- 
panded into  an  enormous  inflation.  Bucks  of  full  blood  sold 
freely  for  $1000,  and  grades  in  proportion.  Wool  of  the  best 
quality  commanded  in  1810  $1.50  per  pound,  and  during  the 
war  reached  a  much  higher  figure,  attaining,  I  believe,  the  ex- 
travagant point  of  12.50. 

Chancellor  Livingston  speaks  of  receiving  |4  and  $5  for  the 
use  of  a  buck  to  a  single  ewe.  On  the  occurrence  of  peace  the 
bubble  burst,  and  the  revulsion  in  the  price  and  nominal  value 
of  the  Merino  was  immediate  and  excessive.    I  have  in  my 
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own  recollection,  an  instance  which  exemplifies  these  facts. 
A  buck  Iamb  was  purchased  at  $175,  for  which  offers  of  $1000 
were  repeatedly  refused;  but  in  1816,  the  same  animal,  when 
in  full  maturity  and  vigor,  was  sold  for  $12. 

The  Merinos  of  that  period  were,  I  think,  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  the  recent  importations  of  French  and  Spanish  sheep. 
They  were  smaller  and  yielded  lighter  fleeces,  but  probably 
produced  wool  of  equally  fine  fiber.  The  staple  of  the  wool 
was  shorter  and  the  legs  and  bellies  of  the  animal  were  less 
perfectly  covered  with  wool.  I  remember  seeing  in  my  child- 
hood sheep  from  the  "Convent  flocks  of  France,"  as  they  were 
designated,  which  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  burnt  into  their 
cheeks.  These  were  fine  animals,  but  as  I  bear  them  in  my 
memory,  would  not  compare  with  those  imported  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Sheep  are  divided  into  the  general  arrangement  of  fine,  long 
and  middle-wooled.  The  plan  I  have  proposed,  will  require  a 
brief  account  of  each  variety  known  to  our  husbandry  and  a 
rapid  examination  of  their  respective  merits  and  properties. 

Although  Spain  has  been  generally  considered  the  source  of 
the  modern  Merinos,  which  have  been  so  widely  diffused  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  form  the  basis  of  nearly  every  fitmily 
of  fine  wooled  sheep,  their  true  origin  is  still  involved  in  ob- 
scurity and  doubt. 

At  the  Roman  invasion  Spain  was  distinguished  for  the 
quality  of  its  sheep,  but  even  in  that  period  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  improving  her  flocks  by  importations  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  term  Merino,  is  supposed  by  some  authors  to  refer 
to  the  sea  and  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin;  by  others  it  is  im- 
puted to  a  local  name  and  title,  and  the  inference  is  drawn, 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  locality  in  which  they  ori- 
ginated, or  were  created  by  artificial  breeding,  as  the  "  Leices- 
ters^'  of  England. 

The  fact  is  singular  and  interesting,  that  previous  to  1439, 
fine  wooled  sheep  were  exported  from  England  into  Spain.  In 
1467,  a  licence  was  given  by  Edward  IV.,  "  to  pass  over  cer- 
tain Cotteswold  sheep  into  Spain.''  A  Spaniard,  commending 
the  quality  of  Spanish  wool,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  remarks,  "  it  is  so  fine  that  it  may  vie  with  that  of 
England.''  Spanish  history  records  the  circumstance  of  choice 
sheep  being  imported  into  Spain  from  Italy  and  Barbary.  The 
conclusion  seems  obvious  from  these  &cts,  that  the  breed  of 
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Merinos  was  formed  in  tliat  country  by  a  long  course  of  care- 
fdl  and  discriminatii^  breeding,  connected  with  a  system  of 
improTement,  by  infusing  into  their  flocks  new  and  choice 
blood. 

The  Merinos  of  Spain  are  thus  described  by  a  recent  writer : 
^^  the  wool  lying  closer  and  thicker  oyer  the  body,  than  in  most 
other  breeds  of  sheep,  and  being  abundant  in  yolk,  is  covered 
with  a  dirty  crust,  often  full  of  cracks.  The  legs  are  long,  yet 
small  in  the  bone;  the  breast  and  back  are  narrow,  and  the 
sides  somewhat  flat;  the  fore  shoulders  and  bosoms  are  heavy, 
and  too  much  of  their  weight  is  carried  on  their  coarser  parts; 
under  their  throat  is  a  singular  looseness  of  skin,  which  gives 
them  a  remarkable  appearance  of  throatiness  or  hoUowness  in 
the  neck.  The  pile  when  pressed,  is  hard  and  unyielding,  but 
when  examined  the  fiber  exceeds  in  fineness  and  the  number 
of  cerrations  and  curves,  that  which  any  other  sheep  in  the 
world  produces.  The  average  weight  of  fleeces  in  Spain  is 
eight  pounds  from  the  ram  and  five  from  the  ewe.'' 

The  superiority  of  the  Merino,  consists  mainly  in  the  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  fineness  of  the  wool,  and  its  singular  proper- 
ties of  felting.  The  fleece  should  be  firm  and  compact,  but  an 
extreme  hardness  of  the  surface  is  a  bad  quality.  An  excess 
of  yolk,  which  communicates  a  yellow  gummy  appearance,  is 
a  defect.  A  white  and  clean  fiber,  with  a  soft  and  wavy  tex- 
ture, is  desirable.  The  legs  and  belly  should  be  well  covered 
with  wool.  Where  individuals  exhibit  a  hairy  or  coarse 
growth  about  the  flank,  or  an  openness  of  the  fleece,  they 
should  be  rejected  as  breeders,  if  improvement  in  a  flock  is 
desired.  The  Merino  is  a  vigorous  feeder,  and  quite  a  hardy 
animal.  Its  heavy  and  compttct  fleece  enables  it  to  bear,  with 
little  prejudice  to  its  health,  the  severe  changes  of  a  cold  and 
wet  climate,  when  proper  care  in  their  management  is  exer- 
cised. 

The  Ramboullet  flock  of  France,  from  which  originated  many 
of  our  choicest  sheep,  has  generally  been  esteemed  superior  to 
the  ordinary  Spanish  Merino.  This  flock,  which  is  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  the  government,  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1786,  by  the  importation  of  376  ewes  and  lambs  from 
Spain.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  average  yield  of  the  fleeces 
was  only  six  pounds  and  nine  ounces  in  the  yolk,  but  care  and 
skill  in  the  succeeding  five  years  had  raised  the  average  to  nine 
pounds. 
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This  flock  has  been  cherished  by  the  French  government 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  most  accomplished  science 
has  been  applied  to  its  management.  A  practical  school 
was  established  by  the  State,  at  RambouUet,  in  connection 
with  this  flock.  A  British  writer  in  1827,  speaks  of  this 
sheep  "  as  the  largest  pure  Merino  "  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
alludes  to  one  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  recent 
importation  of  the  French  Merino.  He  says,  "  individuals  of 
this  flock  have  dewlaps  almost  down  to  the  knees  and  folds  of 
skin  on  the  neck  like  frills,  almost  covering  the  head.  Several 
of  these  animals  seem  to  possess  pelts  of  such  looseness  and 
size,  that  one  skin  would  nearly  hold  the  carcasses  of  two  such 
sheep."* 

The  Silesian  sheep  are  another  infusion,  which  have  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  this  country  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  original  Merino  stock.  These  sheep  possess  many  excel- 
lences j  are  hardy,  carry  a  heavy  fleece  of  pure  and  white  wool, 
and  are  not  characterized  by  the  looseness  of  the  skin  which 
distinguishes  the  French  Merino,  but  have  usually  a  smaller 
frame.  This  breed  was  formed  by  a  skilful  crossing  of  an  ori- 
ginal Silesian  sheep,  peculiar  for  its  great  vigor  of  constitution 
and  bearing  fine  but  light  fleeces,  with  the  Spanish  Merino. 
This  process  was  commenced  in  the  year  1767,  by  private  en- 
terprise, but  in  1786,  the  system  was  adopted  and  pursued  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  Since  that  period  sustained  and  fostered 
by  the  Prussian  government,  the  highest  skill  and  care  have 
been  exerted,  for  improving  the  qualities  of  the  Silesian  sheep. 
They  have  now  reached  great  perfection,  and  some  of  the 
choicest  sheep  of  late  introduced  into  our  flocks,  are  selections 
firom  these  folds. 

The  Saxon  sheep,  although  originally  formed  from  the  Spanish 
Merino,  have  been  so  modified  by  management  and  art,  that  they 
now  occupy  almost  the  position  of  a  distinct  breed.  Previous 
to  the  year  1765,  the  sheep  of  Saxony  consisted  of  two  varie- 
ties, one  of  which  possessed  some  degree  of  fineness  of  fleece, 
but  the  other  was  exceedingly  coarse.  In  that  year,  Spanish 
Merinos  were  introduced  by  the  Elector,  who  made  the  im- 
provement of  sheep  in  his  dominion  a  prominent  object  of  State 
policy.  The  repugnance  and  prejudice  which  seem  univer- 
sally to  have  prevailed  in  the  popular  sentiment,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  these  sheep,  were  so  powerful  in  Saxony  that  it  be- 

*  Trimmor's  Observaiioivi. 
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came  necessary  for  securing  the  propagation,  to  issue  a  decree 
compelling  every  breeder  to  purchase  a  specified  number  of 
these  Merinos.  This  feeling  rapidly  subsided,  and  a  breed  of 
sheep,  by  science  and  vigilance,  was  soon  created,  and  generally 
diffused  in  Saxony,  which  has  no  superior  in  the  fineness,  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  texture  of  its  wool.  In  no  country  has  art 
and  science  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  stock  with 
superior  zeal  and  industry,  than  was  exhibited  in  Saxony  in  the 
melioration  of  their  sheep.  The  most  indefisttigable  care  is 
exerted  in  preserving  the  purity  and  to  promote  and  enhance 
the  qualities  of  their  flocks. 

The  following,  in  connection  with  other  equally  vigilant 
measures,  are  pursued  to  affect  these  results :  "  When  the  lambs 
are  weaned,  each  is  placed  upon  a  table,  that  his  wool  and  form 
may  be  minutely  observed.  The  finest  are  selected  for  breed- 
ing, and  receive  a  first  mark.  When  they  are  a  year  old,  another 
close  examination  of  those  previously  marked  takes  place;  those 
in  which  are  found  no  defect  are  preserved,  and  the  rest  con- 
demned. A  few  months  afterwards  a  final  scrutiny  is  made;  the 
fine  ewes  and  lambs  receive  a  third  mark,  but  the  slightest  ble- 
mish is  sufficient  to  cause  a  rejection  of  the  animal." 

The  results  of  this  system  in  Saxony  enforce  with  great  em- 
phasis the  influence  of  care  and  caution  in  selecting  breeding 
animals.  By  these  practices  an  exquisite  fineness  of  wool  has 
been  attained,  but,  I  believe,  although  the  opinion  may  be  op- 
posed by  some  breeders,  at  the  sacrifice  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  vigor  and  constitution  of  the  breed.  The  fleece  of 
the  Saxon  sheep  is  short  and  light,  and  yields  a  much  lower 
average  in  weight  than  the  Merino,  but  of  a  finer  and  more 
silky  fiber. 

In  the  English  market  the  price  of  the  Saxon  wool  has  ofken 
exceeded  by  nearly  100  per  cent  that  of  the  finest  Spanish 
Merinos.  At  the  present  the  former  still  ranges  much  the 
highest  in  market. 

The  Saxon  sheep  is  generally  lighter  in  its  frame  than  the 
Spanish  Merino,and  has  a  more  delicate  formation,  with  a  smaller 
bone.  These  qualities,  combined  with  the  short  and  light 
fleece,  render  it  more  liable  to  be  injuriously  effected  by  our 
harsh  climate  and  its  sudden  changes.  The  Saxon  is  less  hardy 
than  the  Spanish  Merino,  will  not  thrive  on  the  same  food, 
and  in  the  winter  requires  greater  care  and  watchfulness. 
They  are  generally  esteemed  poor  nurses,  but  the  prevalence 
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<^  this  defect  is  often  denied  by  their  advocates.  Without  in- 
tending to  agitate  any  controverted  question,  I  may  remark 
that  I  believe  the  Saxon  sheep  are  now  less  esteemed  than  they 
were  at  one  period.  These  varieties  constitute  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  the  breed  of  fine-wooled  sheep  propagated  in  this 
country,  especially  for  their  wool. 

The  New  Leicester,  or  Bakewell,  may  be  classed  among  the 
most  prominent  and  valuable  of  the  long-wooled  sheep.  Their 
Jbistory  is  interesting,  as  it  affords  an  impressive  exhibition  of 
the  results  which  the  application  of  science  and  intelligence 
to  husbandry  may  accomplish.  Precisely  one  century  ago 
Bakewell,  guided  by  great  intelligence  and  keen  observation 
of.  the  laws  of  nature,  commenced  his  system  by  which  he 
formed  a  breed  of  sheep  that  will  perpetuate  his  name.  The 
..Old  Leicester,  upon  whidi  he  founded  his  operations,  were 
large,  coarse-boned  and  unseemly.  By  perseverance  and  skill 
he  formed  from  these  in  a  series  of  years  a  new  variety  of 
.  animals,  distinguished  for  their  great  perfection  in  form  and 
bieauty,  and  various  other  excellent  qualities.  Unhappily,  he 
veiled  in  great  mystery  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished 
these  results,  and  we  are  left  mainly  to  mere  conjecture  on  the 
subject. 

The  admirable  symmetry  of  these  sheep,  their  early  maturity, 
small  bones  and  great  inclination  to  take  on  fat,  are  claimed  as 
their  distinguishing  advantages.  Their  wool  is  very  long,  but 
the  fleece  is  light  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and 
the  expense  of  keeping.  The  mutton  they  afford  is  excellent, 
if  an  excess  of  fatness  to  which  they  are  inclined  is  avoided. 
They  are  delicate  in  constitution,  and  not  prolific.  The  young 
are  tender  and  difficult  to  rear. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Saxon  sheep,  every  other  object  was 
sacrificed  to  attaining  great  fineness  of  wool,  but  Bakewell  made 
all  other  purposes  subordinate  to  beauty,  symmetry  and  deli- 
cacy of  mold  in  the  New  Leicester.  Even  great  size,  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  generally  in  long-wooled  sheep,  he  disre- 
garded. His  successors,  however,  have  in  this  respect  im- 
proved the  breed. 

These  sheep,  and  the  remark  applies  universally  to  the  class 
of  long  wooled  and  large  bodied  sheep,  require  far  richer  and 
more  luxuriant  pasturage  than  is  necessary  for  the  thrift  of 
most  small  sized  sheep. 
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The  Cotswoldjis  another  valuable  variety  of  the  long  wooled 
English  sheep,  which  have  been  in  the  last  few  years  exten- 
sively introduced  into  this  country.  They  are  larger  than  the 
Bakewell,  possess  more  constitutional  vigor,  and  yield  better 
wool  and  heavier  fleeces.  The  Cotswold  were  amongst  the 
most  ancient  British  sheep,  whose  history  is  established.  These 
seem  to  have  differed  in  some  prominent  characteristics  from 
the  modern  sheep  of  the  same  name.  Those  known  to  us  as 
the  Cotswold  have  I  conjecture  a  strong  infusion  of  the  Sake^ 
well  blood. 

The  Oxford  is  a  member  of  the  &mily  of  long  wooled  sheep, 
was  recently  imported,  and  is  superior  to  the  Bakewell  in  size 
and  length  of  fleece.  These  sheep  possess  majestic  statures, 
and  wool  of  great  length,  eminently  adapted  for  combing  pur- 
poses. Both  the  Cotswold  and  Oxford  are  more  proliflo  than 
the  Bakewell  and  better  nurses,  and  have  more  hardiness  and 
endurance.  The  wool  of  all  this  class  of  sheep,  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  felting  or  the  manu&cturing  of  fine  cloths,  but  coarse, 
long  and  lustrous,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  &brication  of 
worsted  goods.  These  fabrics  are  annually  becoming  with  us 
more  important  and  extended  departments  of  manufactures. 
The  production  of  this  grade  of  wool  will  be  therefore  more 
required,  and  its  price  and  value  will  continue  to  constantly 
augment.  The  Cotswold  not  unfrequently  yields  fifty  pounds 
of  mutton  to  the  quarter. 

The  South  Downs  are  the  most  conspicuous  middle-wooled 
breed  and  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  long 
and  fine  wooled  sheep.  They  must  prove  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  flocks.  The  South  Downs  are  of  ancient 
English  origin  and  derive  their  name  from  a  district  of  chalkey 
hills  in  the  midland  counties  of  England.  They  have  received 
however  their  impress  of  great  superiority  in  a  recent  period, 
throngh  the  efforts  and  scientific  management  of  Mr.  Ellman, 
who  Uke  Bakewell  devoted  great  intellectual  energies  and  per- 
severance to  the  purpose.  The  South  Downs  now  rank  for 
hardiness  of  constitution,  beauty  of  form  and  combined  value 
of  wool  and  carcass  with  the  best  sheep  of  Europe  or  America. 

These  sheep  since  1780  have  been  in  progressive  and  rapid 
improvement,  and  the  late  importations  of  the  breed  exhibit  a 
race  of  animals,  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  The  mutton  of 
the  South  Downs  has  a  reputation  with  the  epicures  of  London 
that  commands  for  it  in  the  Smithfield  market  a  price  far  be- 
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yond  that  of  any  other  breed.  This  superiority  consists  of  a 
union  of  flavor,  of  rich  juiciness  and  a  marbling  of  fat  with  the 
flesh,  which  is  highly  luscious  although  free  from  grossness. 
Their  meat  in  England  usually  averages  about  20  lbs.  to  the 
quarter,  but  they  often  attain  twice  that  weight. 

The  South  Downs  have  a  large  frame,  but  smaller  than  the 
'  Bakewells,  are  hardy,  prosper  upon  light  pastures,  and  winter 
well  with  ordinary  keeping.  They  are  remarkably  prolific  and 
easily  ;reared.  No  sheep  are  more  healthy,  and  they  are  exempt 
from  many  diseases  to  which  less  vigorous  flocks  are  liable. 
They  attain  early  maturity  and  yield  besides  the  general  dis- 
semination of  fat  through  the  meat,  a  large  mass  of  rough 
tallow. 

The  South  Down  is  hornless  with  a  mottled  or  grey  face,  and 
should  show  a  broad  and  straight  back,  a  wide  chest,  a  full  and 
bright  eye.  Its  legs  and  belly  should  be  well  covered  with 
wool  and  the  legs  of  a  medium  length.  The  wool  is  shorter 
and  finer  than  that  of  the  Bakewell,  is  compact,  firm,  even  and 
free  from  hairy  fibers.  Its  market  value  is  probably  about 
equal  to  half  grade  Merinos. 

The  South  Downs  yield  an  average  fleece  of  about  6^  pounds. 
No  breed  of  sheep  exact  less  care  and  vigilance  in  their  man- 
agement, either  in  summer  or  winter.  Their  habits  are  emi- 
nently domestic,  docile  and  quiet.  I  indulge  in  fuller  com- 
ments upon  the  character  and  qualities  of  these  sheep,  because 
I  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  they  are  destined  to  hold  a 
prominent  attitude  in  our  sheep  huslwmdry. 

Numerous  other  varieties  and  distinct  breeds  of  sheep,  occur 
not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Asia,  whose  introduction  may  be  de- 
sirable, for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  peculiar  property  of  some 
value  which  they  may  possess  to  our  own  flocks.  The  Chevi- 
ots of  Scotland,  are  a  highly  valuable  breed,  and  have  large 
carcasses  and  good  wool,  combined  with  great  vigor  of  con- 
stitution and  endurance  of  privation.  They  range  upon  the 
mountain  regions  of  Scotland,  and  would  doubtless  be  found 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  colder  and  loftier  districts  of  our  own 
country,  which  possess  analagous  characteristics  of  climate 
and  forage. 

The  Dorsets  are  an  old  and  celebrated  English  breed,  and  are 
distinguished  for  some  highly  valuable  properties.  The  wool 
is  short  and  of  a  good  fiber,  and  the  mutton  of  a  medium  quality. 
They  are  hardy,  easily  kept  and  possess  remarkable  fecundity. 
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The  peculiarity,  however,  which  might  render  their  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  highly  desirable,  consist  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ewes  receiving  the  buck  in  May  and  June.  The 
lambs  being  dropped  in  October  and  November,  are  in  killing 
condition  during  the  festivities  of  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and 
hence  command  exorbitant  prices.  In  their  native  district 
while  the  younger  ewes  are  put  to  the  Dorset  ram,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  breed,  the  old  ones  intended  for  slaughtering  are  turned 
with  a  South  Down  ram.  The  progeny  forms  a  superior  and 
more  thriving  lamb,  and  better  matured  than  the  pure  Dorset, 
and  is  earlier  ready  for  market.  These  facts  are  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  sheep  breeder. 

Crossing. — No  incident  in  stock  husbandry  demands  an  exer- 
cise of  more  discriminating  judgment  and  skill,  than  the  judi- 
cious and  appropriate  crossing  of  sheep.  The  general  principles 
of  breeding,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  will  be  applied, 
but  besides  these  peculiar  considerations  adapted  specifically  to 
sheep,  must  be  regarded.  The  inexperienced  breeder  is  often  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  distinctive  excellences  of  various  classes, 
may  readily  be  comUned  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect  animal. 
Such  a  hypothesis,  if  acted  upon,  must  lead  to  disastrous  results. 
He  will  greatly  err,  if  he  suppose  that  early  maturity,  aptitude 
to  fattening,  size,  symmetry,  great  length  of  wool,  and  extreme 
fineness,  can  be  united  in  the  same  animal.  Some  of  these  pro- 
perties must  be  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  the  others.  Breeds 
may  be  immensely  improved  by  a  judicious  crossing,  and  great 
temporary  advantages  may  be  gained  by  admixture  of  blood;  but 
to  make  it  permanently  beneficial,  some  fundamental  rules  must 
be  observed.  Amongst  them  may  be  suggested  an  affinity  or 
harmony  of  qualities.  Thus  a  stock  of  fine-wooled  sheep  may 
be  decidedly  improved  by  a  cross  with  a  breed  that  possesses 
these  qualities  in  a  superior  degree.  The  Ryelands  were  the 
prominent  fine-wooled  sheep  of  England  when  the  Spanish 
Merinos  were  introduced  into  that  country.  These  breeds 
were  marked  by  some  common  properties.  They  amalgamated 
favorably,  and  the  Ryelands  formed  an  excellent  medium  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  Merino  blood.  The  progeny  of 
this  cross  embraced  many  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds, 
and  improved  the  general  character  of  the  stock.  The  Merinos 
impressed  an  increased  fineness  and  beauty  on  the  fleece,  while 
the  Byeland  imparted  an  augmented  vigor  and  hardiness  to  the 
constitution.     For  the  same  reason,  the  Merinos  crossed  advan- 
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tageously  with  the  native  sheep  which  existed  in  this  country 
at  their  introduction. 

The  South  Downs  and  fine-wooled  sheep  may  be  combined 
without  doing  violence  to  any  established  law  of  breeding.  Al- 
though the  fineness  of  the  fleece  may  be  deisreiBsed,  the  quantity 
will  be  enhanced;  and  a  great  improv^nent  achieved  in  the  size 
and  form  of  the  animal  and  the  quality  of  the  mutton.  H^ 
same  affinity,  which  I  consider  should  be  the  basis  of  crossing, 
exists  in  the  various  branches  of  the  long-wooled  sheep.  These 
may  be  crossed  successfully  to  attain  some  contemplated  im- 
provement. I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  a  long-wooled  and 
fine  sheep  can  be  amalgamated  in  reference  to  the  production  of 
a  permanent  stock  with  satisfiictory  results.  The  issue  of  my 
own  experience  in  crossing  a  £akewell  buck  with  Merino  ewes 
was  entirely  unfavorable.  Although  the  size  of  the  sheep  was 
increased,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  male  was  lost.  The 
quality  of  the  wool  was  somewhat  improved,  but  the  fleece  was 
light,  open  and  thin,  and  decid^ly  inferior  to  the  Merino. 

A  cross  between  the  South  Down  and  the  Bakewell,  or  Cots- 
wold,  undoubtedly  improves  both  the  wool  imd  carcass  in  the  im* 
mediate  offing.  The  object  proposed  to  be  gained  by  this 
system  should  be  distinct  and  fixed,  but  an  indiscriminate  cross- 
ing of  breeds,  with  no  reference  to  the  result,  i§  in  the  highest 
d^ee  injudicious.  If  the  &rmer  desires  to  produce  in  his  flock 
the  peculiarity  of  an  enlarged  carcass,  with  a  view  to  the  produc- 
tion of  mutton,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  to  that  end  the  quality 
of  his  wool,  he  may  introduce  the  blood  of  the  larger  and  coarser 
breeds.  If  he  proposes  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wool,  he 
must  observe  the  opposite  practice.  He  cannot  secure  both,  and 
should  remember  that  antagonistic  qualities  cannot  be  incorporated 
and  mingled  in  the  same  animal.  He  cannot,  by  any  system  of 
crossing,  form  a  sheep  that  will  unite  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
the  Saxon's  wool  with  the  length  of  fiber  of  the  Merino,  and  in 
the  fleece  the  dimensions  of  the  Cotswold.  Policy  as  well  as  taste 
admonishes  us  to  avoid  a  careless  and  indiscriminate  mingling  of 
breeds.     It  is  far  better  to  give  our  flocks  a  distinctive  character. 

The  great  purpose  and  peculiar  utility  of  crossing  are  accom- 
plished, however,  by  the  improvement  of  the  same  breed  or  fami- 
ly of  animals.  This  object  is  attained  by  the  impression  of  the 
particular  excellence  of  an  individual  upon  a  stock,  or  the  correc- 
tion  of  some  characteristic  defects.  The  predominant  imperfec- 
tions of  a  flock  may  be  coarseness  or  openness  of  the  fleece,  pr 
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the  fiber  may  be  too  short,  or  the  wool  may  be  affected  by  an  ex- 
cessive gum.  The  observing  breeder  will  promptly  perceive  and 
appreciate  tiiese  defective  features,  and  apply  the  remedy  by  the 
infusion  of  blood  that  eminently  possesses  the  qualities  in  which 
his  own  flock  is  deficient.  One  crossing  is  not  sufficient  to 
change  the  character  of  a  flock,  but  if  success  would  be  ensured, 
the  system  must  be  pursued  with  perseverance  until  the  impres- 
sion is  firmly  enstamped.  After  the  lapse  of  several  generations 
the  intelligent  sh^>herd  will  frequently  notice  aA  exhibition  of 
some  of  Aeir  original  feal^res  in  his  flock.  I  impute  to  this  in-* 
fluenoe  the  occasional  development  in  an  individual  from  a  flock 
of  choice  fine  sheep,  of  a  coarse  and  hairy  covering  on  the  belly 
and  flanks,  which  was  characteristic  of  our  former  native  ^eep. 
To  this  cause  may  be  assigned  the  incidental  appearance  of  a 
black  lamb  from  white  parents. 

Physiologists  generally  concur  in  th&  opinion  that  tiie  ram  ex 
ert9  the  most  influence  in  giving  his  character  to  the  wool  of  the 
progeny,  and  that  the  internal  construction,  and  consequently 
the  form,  is  more  dependent  upon  the  dam.  This  theory,  if 
based  upon  correct  principles,  furnishes  an  important  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  the  breeder.  The  improvement  which  may  be 
communicated  by  the  male  it  is  obvious  can  be  more  readily  and 
generally  diffused  than  that  depending  upon  the  ewes.  The 
latter  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  the  selection  of  animals  pos- 
sessing the  appropriate  qualities,  but  that  tq>ic  strictly  belongs 
to  another  department  of  sheep  husbandry.  If  it  is  intended  to 
augment  the  size  of  a  diminutive  flock,  without  improving  their 
blood  or  the  quality  of  their  wool,  the  individuals  which  possess 
the  least  of  this  defect  should  be  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed Improvement.  The  broadest  chest,  the  most  capacious 
abdominal  development,  and  the  deepest  loin,  should  charac- 
terize the  ewes  preferred;  Apply  to  such  ewes  a  buck  of  a 
large  size,  and  marked  by  the  same  qualities,  although,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  very  large  buck  should  not  be  coupled  with  a 
small  ewe. 

When  I  speak  in  this  connexion  of  a  large  sized  sheep,  I  do 
not  refer  merely  to  a  stately  and  majestic  stature,  but  to  one 
of  a  massive  frame,  with  the  physical  energies  and  capacities 
fuUy  developed.  When  the  crossing  is  in  the  same  breed,  the 
families  should  be  as  distinct  as  possible.  Sheep  originating  in 
distant  districts  of  the  same  country  are  usually  endowed  with 
different  qualities,  and  these  may  ctften,  even  of  the  same  blood, 
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be  favorably  combined.  Climate,  forage  of  summer,  manage- 
ment, winter  keeping,  each  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  im- 
pressing character  upon  all  animals,  and  most  especially  upon 
sheep. 

The  efficiency  of  this  method  of  improving  stock,  was  sin- 
gularly illustrated  by  the  practice  of  Bakewell.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  never  extended  the  sphere  of  his  operations  beyond  the 
range  of  the  OlcULeicesters,  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  new  breed  he  created.  The  strictly  in  and  in  system  it  is 
suggested  was  probably  adopted  by  him  after  his  flock  had  at- 
tained a  degree  of  perfection  which  could  not  be  advanced  by 
any  cross  breeding. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  different  breeds.^— It  is  appa- 
rent that  the  choice  of  stock  must  be  controlled  not  only  by 
the  special  wishes  of  the  breeder,  but  by  his  position  and  other 
incidental  circumstances.  The  price  and  demand  of  wool,  the 
value  of  mutton,  the  advantages  and  accessibility  of  market, 
and  the  nature  of  the  range  to  which  sheep  will  be  limited,  are 
all  important  considerations  which  should  influence  a  decision. 
When  wool  is  at  a  high  price,  the  inducement  is  strong  for  the 
breeder  to  devote  his  flock  to  the  production  of  the  fleece  as 
the  paramount  object  in  his  husbandry,  and  he  zealously  pur- 
sues that  purpose.  In  the  presence  of  different  circumstances, 
his  plans  will  be  modified  to  meet  them. 

It  is  known,  and  the  fisu^t  constitutes  a  permanent  objection 
to  wool  growing,  that  both  the  price  and  demand  of  wool  are 
exposed  to  excessive  fluctuations.  Farmers  are  prone  to  sud- 
denly change  their  plans  under  the  pressure  of  these  vicissi- 
tudes, and  pursue  the  false  policy  of  selling  off  their  flocks 
when  wool  is  low  and  sheep  depressed  in  value,  and  purchas- 
ing when  the  price  of  both  are  high.  Experience,  I  believe, 
warrants  the  opinion  that  wool  rarely  falls  and  remains  below 
remunerative  prices.  At  its  ordinary  value  few  rural  occu- 
pations are  more  profitable  than  wool  growing.  The  breedeib 
should  be  content  to  submit  to  occasional  depressions,  perse- 
vering in  his  course  and  improving  his  flock  amid  these  tem- 
porary adversities.  Fine  Merino  wool,  during  the  last  twenty^ 
five  years  has  fallen  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents  only  in  a  few 
seasons,  and  has  occasionally  reached  as  high  a  figure  as  sixty 
cents  per  pound. 

It  will  be  extreme  folly  to  abandon  a  valuable  flock  of  choice 
fine  wooled  sheep,  or  those  adapted  for  producing  mutton, 
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which  have  been  formed  by  the  care  and  skill  of  many  years, 
under  the  occurrence  of  unfavorable  returns  for  a  brief  period 
and  adopt  a  diflferent  breed,  which  will  be  liable  soon  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  adverse  changes.  When  our  schemes  and 
designs  have  been  deliberately  formed,  they  should  not  in  this 
or  any  other  pursuit  of  agriculture,  be  diverted  or  arrested  by 
any  slight  or  temporary  cause.  Stability  and  perseverance  are 
virtues  in  every  vocation.  The  advantages  of  sheep  husbandry 
are  so  many  and  varied  that  a  close  calculation  will  demon- 
strate to  the  breeder,  that  he  may  avoid  loss  by  selling  his  fine 
wool  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  he  imagines. 

The  Merinos  in  their  various  branches  and  the  South  Downs 
delight  in  a  wide  range  of  pasturage,  where  they  may  pluck  a 
scanty  herbage  on  the  acclivities  of  mountains  and  hills,  and 
among  the  crevices  of  rocks.  They  will  graze  and  fatten  where 
no  other  domestic  animal  save  the  goat  can  follow.  They 
thrive  upon  a  sandy  barren,  on  which  few  other  animals 
could  scarcely  sustain  life. 

The  Bakewell,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  adapted  to  locomo- 
tion. They  have  no  ability  to  clamber  amid  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, but  alone  prosper  upon  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures. 
The  former  are  calculated  for  tracts  which  will  support  no 
other  stock,  while  the  latter  will  thrive  only  upon  rich  and 
fertile  lands.  Broken  and  cheap  ferms  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  smaller  breeds,  but  land  generally  esteemed  in  most  locali- 
ties too  valuable  for  sheep  grazing  is  required  for  the  larger  va- 
rieties. Ranges  such  as  the  first  and  districts  remote  from 
markets,  should  then  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  fine  wool. 

If  this  product  is  the  primary  object,  I  cannot  hesitate  in 
adopting  the  views  of  an  intelligent  and  veteran  wool  grower 
of  Vermont,*  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  For  wool, 
the  Spanish  Merino  are  the  sheep  for  the  wool  grower.  This 
breed  you  know  has  become  nearly  extinct  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Saxons.  All  are  now  convinced,  that  fine  light 
fleeces  cannot  now  be  profitably  produced  here.  We  must  then 
bring  back  our  flocks  to  the  standard  of  the  Merino  in  1820, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Saxons.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  some,  that  breeding  from  a  black  oily  buck, 
without  regard  to  other  characteristics,  would  accomplish  this 
object.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  practice  has  been 
injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  wool  grower.'' 

Hon.  J.  S.  Pettiboiie. 
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The  facilities  for  transportation  which  now  exist,  have  widely 
extended  the  area  in  which  mutton  may  be  successfully  pro- 
duced for  market.  When  this  exclusive  object  is  contemplated 
in  sheep  husbandry,  the  choice  rests  among  the  several  breeds 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  If  the  breeder  proposes 
as  far  as  practicable  to  combine  the  advantages  of  wool  and  car- 
cass, I  think  the  South  Downs  and  their  crosses  with  the  Me- 
rino should  be  selected.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  quality 
of, this  wool.  The  mutton  of  the  grades  is  far  superior  to  the 
meat  of  the  pure  Merino  or  Saxon.  If  the  location  is  such  that 
the  demand  for  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  mutton,  which 
will  command  an  enhanced  price,  may  be  regarded,  then  un- 
questionably the  South  Downs  should  be  cultivated.  On  the 
table  of  the  English  epicure,  it  excludes  all  other  mutton,  and 
of  course  commands  a  highly  augmented  price,  and  such  will 
be  the  result  in  this  country  when  they  are  known  and  appre- 
dated.  The  South  Downs  will  then  be  widely  grown  for  this 
peculiar  purpose. 

If,  however,  a  large  carcass,  with  a  high  degree  of  fat,  with- 
out much  reference  to  delicacy,  is  desired,  the  Bake  well.  Cots- 
wold,  and  other  kindred  breeds  will  be  preferred.  A  cross  be^ 
tween  the  Bakewell  and  South  Downs,  will  bo  found  very 
profitable  in  producing  earl^  and  choice  lambs  for  market. 
They  are  superior  in  the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  weigh  hea- 
vier, while  the  ewes  of  either  breed  are  more  prolific  and  bet- 
ter nurses  than  the  Merino  or  Saxon.  In  deciding  these  selec- 
tions, another  important  consideration  should  be  regarded. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  sheep  consume  fodder  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  their 
weight.  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  it  follows  that  a  New- 
Leicester  will,  on  an  average,  eat  about  three  times  the  quantity 
of  food  necessary  for  a  Merino,  and  its  cost  at  maturity  will 
be  three  times  greater.  The  wool  is  much  less  valuable,  and  the 
product  I  think  usually  not  proportionally  increased.  In 
locations  where  land  is  high  and  fodder  expensive,  these  cir- 
eumstancQS  will  demand  serious  reflection. 

The  fine  wooled  sheep,  and  especially  the  Saxons,  are  compar- 
atively bad  breeders,  both  as  to  fecundity  and  the  care  of  their 
young.  The  South  Downs,  and  measurably  the  Cotswold,  are 
remarkable  for  their  good  qualities  in  these  particulars.  No 
general  directions  upon  this  subject  cm,  be  adapted  to  every 
#ase,  but  these  glances  at  the  considerations  which  should  be 
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contemplated,  may  be  suggestive  of  views  which  will  aid  the 
no?ice  in  forming  his  decision.  Whatever  breed  is  selected, 
be  governed  in  your  choice  by  this  prominent  idea;  let  your 
flock  be  formed  as  far  as  practicable,  of  individuals  which 
possess  qualities  of  the  highest  excellency. 

Breeding. — ^In  discussing  the  general  principles  of  breeding  in 
preceding  articles,  I  have  anticipated  many  suggestions  which 
appropriately  belong  to  this  department;  but  numerous  views, 
and  more  than  my  brief  limits  will  allow  me  to  examine,  remain, 
\^ich  are  particularly  connected  with  sheep  husbandry.  On 
breeding  necessarily  depends  the  character  and  qualities  of  a 
flock,  and  its  deterioration  or  improvement,  will  result  from  the 
exercise  of  care  or  neglect  in  the  breeder.  This  gives  character 
to  a  flock  for  fleece,  both  in  its  fiber  and  weight,  the  form  and  size 
of  the  animal,  and  the  quality  of  its  mutton,  and  its  health  and 
vigor  of  constitution.  Bakewell  and  Ellman  are  conspicuous 
instances  of  the  results  that  attend  the  application  of  mind  and 
perseverence  to  this  subject.  The  ordinary  farmer,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  apply  to  the  improvement  of  his  flock, 
their  energy  and  resources  may  be  stimulated  by  their  exam- 
ples. The  RambouUet  flock  was  raised  by  careful  breeding  in 
the  term  of  a  few  years,  from  an  average  of  7  lbs.  of  unwashed 
wool  to  12  lbs.  per  head.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  seen 
flocks  formed  from  the  cast  oif  cull  of  other  flocks,  and  yield- 
ing scarcely  2  lbs:  to  the* animal,  in  the  exertion  of  skill  and 
vigilance  almost  tripling,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seasons,  their 
yield  of  wool,  and  attaining  a  great  pre-eminence  over  the  very 
flocks  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  ram  is  necessarily 
the  first  and  chief  agent  by  which  these  transformations  are 
effected.  I  will  briefly  explain  what  I  consider  constitutes  the 
characteristics  of  animals  of  superior  excellence,  and  judicious 
management  in  breeding^. 

The  Ram, — Great  regard  should  be  paid,  no  matter  to  what 
breed  he  belongs,  to  the  size,  and  general  contour  and  form  of 
the  buck.  His  structure  should  be  firm  and  massive,  with  a 
broad  and  capacious  breast,  without  a  disproportionate  length 
of  legs,  well  formed  and  fully  developed  quarters,  especially 
the  hind  parts.  His  loin  should  be  stout  and  well  knit;  his 
features  bold  and  masculine.  A  firm  and  muscular  neck  is 
very  desirable;  a  courageous  mien  and  eye  are  indicative  of 
spirit  and  vigor.  The  head  should  be  long,  but  rather  small 
and  finely  molded.    These  appearances  mark  excellence  in 
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the  rams  of  every  breed.  The  different  varieties  should  pos^ 
sess  their  distinctive  traits.  Great  size,  in  the  Merino  back, 
should  not  be  the  paramount  consideration,  although  this  fea- 
ture may  not  be  disregarded.  His  legs  should  be  short,  but 
with  a  small  bone,  and  thoroughly  wooled.  His  skin  should 
be  of  a  soft  and  rosy  Solor,  resting  loosely  on  the  flesh,  especi- 
ally about  the  neck.  When  it  forms  in  folds,  particularly  on 
the  neck,  it  is  recognized  as  a  favorable  evidence  by  the  pre- 
vailing taste.  The  wool  should  be  as  equal  as  possible  in  fine- 
ness of  fiber  over  every  part  of  the  body,  and  be  exempt  from 
all  coarse  and  hairy  appendages  about  the  flank  and  belly. 
The  legs  and  belly  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  wool 
of  a  good  length  and  quality.  The  fiber  should  be  long,  curl- 
ing or  spiral,  and  elastic,  and  the  fleece  firm  and  compact,  and 
when  opened  exposing  a  pure  and  brilliant  appearance,  having 
an  abundance  of  yolk,  but  free  from  a  yellow  gummy  substance, 
which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  evidence  of  high  breeding. 
The  surface  of  the  fleece  should  be  firm,  and  resisting  to  the 
pressure,  but  bucks  should  be  avoided  that  exhibit  hard, 
twisted,  or  wiry  extremities  of  the  wool.  The  natural  color 
of  the  sur&ce  should  be  dark,  but  I  am  unable  to  conjecture 
any  possible  utility  or  improvement  to  the  blood  or  qualities 
of  the  sheep  by  the  communication  to  them  of  this  tint  by  arti- 
ficial means,  nor  can  I  conceive  that  the  breed  of  sheep  can  be 
improved  by  saturating  the  fleece  with  preparations  of  oil  or 
fat.  I  shall  in  another  place  refer  to  the  practice  of  anointing 
sheep  after  shearing. 

In  the  purchase  of  an  animal  he  should  be  regarded  as  he 
appears  in  his  normal  condition.  It  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  sheep,  when  these  have  been  created 
either  by  external  applications  or  high  and  unnatural  forcing. 
The  progeny  of  such  an  animal  is  more  likely  to  be  iiijured 
than  improved  by  these  appliances. 

The  high  bred  Merinos  are  apt  to  be  defective  in  the  form 
of  the  loin  and  hind  quarter,  which  frequently  fall  down  very 
abruptly.  This  gives  them  a  diminutive  and  ungainly  appear- 
ance. Those  should  be  preferred  which  have  a  straight  and 
well  formed  back. 

The  selection  of  the  Saxon  buck  is  governed  more  particu- 
larly by  the  quality  of  the  wool  and  less  in  reference  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  animal;  these,  however,  should  not  be 
disregarded.    He  should  be  symmetrically  built,  with  a  great 
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delicacy  of  frame  and  bone.  lUneness  and  purity  of  wool, 
with  as  much  compactness  of  fleece  and  length  of  fiber  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  required.  Proportion  and  symmetry  are  con- 
sidered important  elements  in  the  South  Down  and  the  large 
breeds,  as  indicative  of  hardiness  of  constitution  and  aptitude 
to  &ttening.  British  writers  enumerate  the  following  features 
as  affording  evidence  of  excellence  in  the  males  of  the  South 
Downs:  The  head  should  be  of  medium  size,  the  lips  thin, 
the  head  well  covered  with  wool,  the  eye  full  and  bright,  the 
neck  of  good  length,  thin  near  the  head  and  enlarging  towards 
the  shoulders,  where  it  should  be  broad  and  straight.  The 
shoulders  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  back,  and  not  exces- 
hively  wide,  and  the  back  flat  from  the  shoulders  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  tail.  The  ribs  should  project  horizontally  from  the 
spine,  and  extend  far  backward.  The  legs  should  be  of  pro- 
portionate length  and  straight.*  I  give  the  substance  of  the 
above  description  from  an  eminent  English  authority,  because 
the  great  perfection  the  South  Downs  have  attained  in  England 
enables  them  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  intelligence  and 
emphasis;  and  yet  I  believe  we  now  possess  individuals,  and 
even  flocks,  of  this  breed  whitdi  would  illustrate  the  description. 
I  may  add,  that  a  very  marked  disparity  exists  in  the  quality 
and  weight  of  fleece.  In  selecting  a  buck,  therefore,  great  at 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  length,  cleanness  and  compact- 
ness of  the  wool.  I  have  seen  South  Downs  whose  yield  of 
wool  was  extremely  light  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal. 

The  same  authority,  whose  views  I  adopt  for  the  reason  just 
assigned,  presents  the  following  portraiture  of  a  perfect  Sake- 
well  sheep,  which  peculiarly  applies  to.  the  male :  He  should 
have  a  small  head,  covered  with  short  white  hair,  an  open 
countenance,  a  clean  muzzle,  a  full  yet  quick  eye,  a  long,  thin 
and  well  placed  ear,  a  full  but  tapering  neck,  a  deep  and  wide 
chest,  uniformly  a  broad,  straight  and  firm  back,  with  a  square 
rump  and  full  deep  shoulder,  well  arched  ribs  and  light  ofial ; 
a  long  full  quarter,  a  small  bone,  a  tflin,  soft  and  elastic  pelt,  with 
mellow  handling.  These  constitute  the  elements  of  a  perfect 
Bakewell,  and  we  may,  without  hesitation,  assume  that*  our 
annual  fairs  afford  exhibitions  of  animals  that  possess  all  these 
qualities.  The  wool  of  the  Bakewell  buck  should  be  long  and 
thick,  presenting  a  wavy  and  silky  appearance. 

•  Morton's  Cyo. 
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The  same  rules  may  govern  in  the  choice  of  the  Cotswold,  Ox* 
ford  and  kindred  breeds,  although  a  higher  consideration  should 
be  given  in  these  breeds  to  a  m^'estic  and  massive  size,  united 
with  due  symmetrical  proportions. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  relation  to  the  age  of  a 
buck,  the  most  fsLVorable  to  successful  procreation.  They  may 
be  used  at  a  very  early  age  and  until  a  late  period  of  life. 
Lambs  of  a  few  months  old  are  capable  of  procreating,  indeed  I 
have  known  instances  of  ewes  being  impregnated  by  &eir  own 
lambs  before  weaning  in  autumn.  Aged  bucks  are  sometimes 
used  and  produce  healthy  offspring,  but  I  think  this  result  canaot 
be  relied  on,  and  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

The  animal  should  be  in  full  vigor  and  neither  decrepid  n<»r 
immature.  In  my  personal  experience  I  have  found  bucks  from 
two  to  four  years  old  most  reliable  and  successfiil,  as  well  in  im- 
pregnating the  female  as  in  the  character  of  the  oflGspring. .  In 
England,  it  is  not  esteemed  judicious  practice  to  put  old  ewes 
to  what  they  designate  a  shearling  buck»  c^  one  that  has  yidded 
only  a  single  fleece.  They  do  not  consider  him  possessed  oi 
full  vigor  or  maturity.  We  often  err  in  using  bucks  which  have 
not  reached  their  rip^ied  strength,  and  when  used  they  are  fie* 
quently  allowea  to  exhaust  their  energies  l>y  an  unlimited  in- 
dulgence or  by  tupping  too  large  a  number  of  ew^s.  Three 
bucks  to  one  hundred  ewes  is  about  the  proper  proportion  when 
they  are  turned  loose  into  a  flock  witiiout  restraint,  althooj^ 
with  proper  management,  they  have  the  physi^il  ability  to  serve 
a  far  greater  number.  If  left  to  his  inclinations  a  buck  will  of- 
ten follow  for  hours  and  exhaust  himself  on  the  same  ewe. 
Shepherds  consider  one  or  two  tuppings  all  that  is  necessary 
for  impregnation,  and  others  an  unnecessary  exhaustion. 
When  circumstances  render  it  desirable  to  extend  the  services 
of  a  particular  buck  among  a  large  number  of  ewes  as  possible, 
a  second  buck  should  be  turned  into  the  flock,  secured  by  an 
apron  around  the  body.  He  will  readily  detect  the  ewes  in 
heat,  and  these  after  being  served  by  the  favorite  buck,  which 
should  be  confined  in  a  contiguous  pen,  may  be  removed  to 
another  enclosure.  It  is  said  that  a  buck  in  good  condition 
may  by  this  arrangement  serve  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ewes,  although  one  half  that  nmnber 
would  probably  be  the  safer  limit. 

The  brisket  of  the  buck  should  be  painted  on  his  being  turned 
into  a  flock,  and  the  paint  be  renewed  every  second  or  third 
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daj.  By  this  means  the  breeder  is  able  to  keep  trace  of  the 
progress  of  the  buck,  to  know  the  barren  ewes  and  those  which 
return  to  the  buck  a  second  time.  If  they  are  not  with  lamb, 
ewes  will  be  again  in  heat  between  the  second  and  third  week, 
bat  if  they  return  the  third  time,  they  may  be  considered  bar- 
ren and  should  be  designated  as  such  by  an  understood  mark. 
When  the  tupping  season  is  closed  the  buck  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  teeming  ewes.  He  is  prone  to  tease  them  by 
bis  solicitation,  and  often  injures  them  by  blows  with  his  horns, 
and  these  give  him  an  undue  advantage  in  /ceding,  either  at 
the  rack  or  trough.  For  these  reasons  many  breeders  prefer 
polled  bncks^  but  I  confess  my  preferences  are  for  the  stately 
boms,  not  merely  as  an  element  of  beauty  in  a  flock,  but  also 
as  a  ready  means  of  discerning  the  buck  and  an  evidence  of 
strength  and  vigor. 

The  buck,  when  the  tupping  season  arrives  should  be  in  a 
good  condition,  but  not  made  indolent  and  inert  by  pampering 
or  excessive  fatness.  They  are  by  this  extreme  rendered  in- 
efficient and  worthless.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Improvement  of  a  flock,  that  the  buck  if  possible  should  be 
superior  in  blood  and  general  properties  to  the  flock  into  which 
he  is  turned;  if  the  converse  practice  is  pursued,  rapid  and 
certain  deterioration  of  the  stock  must  follow. 

Wethers  should  not  be  sufiered  to  mingle  with  a  flock  of 
ewes  during  the  tupping  season.  They  always  fret  and  hunt 
those  in  heat  and  disturb  the  ram.  I  have  known  instances 
when  a  shepherd  has  not  been  watchful,  of  a  bold  and  powerful 
wether  attaining  a  mastery  over  the  buck  and  repelling-  him 
from  the  ewes,  and  thus  entailing  a  loss  of  the  entire  Increase 
of  a  flock  for  the  year.  It  is  well  to  feed  the  buck  previous 
to  and  during  the  period  of  tupping,  a  small  supply  of  grain, 
equal  to  about  two  gills  of  corn  per  day.  This  will  invigorate 
his  virility,  and  tend,  as  many  breeders  think,  to  ftnpress  his 
peculiar  qualities  upon  the  progeny. 

Ewes. — Similar  rules  apply  to  the  female  in  selecting  her  in 
reference  to  the  wool,  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  buck.  Delicacy  and  just  proportions  are  more 
esteemed  in  the  ewe  than  size  and  muscular  development. 
As  a  breeder,  she  should  be  marked  by  a  wide  and  capacious 
barrel,  broad  hips  and  hind  legs  spreading  and  placed  wide 
apart.  Docility  and  gentleness  are  desirable,  as  they  render 
her  more  manageable  while  teeming  and  sucking.    A  pemi- 
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cious  custom  prevails  of  putting  ewes  to  breeding  before  they 
have  attained  maturity  or  strength.  She  should  nev^  produce 
a  lamb  before  her  second  year,  and  it  is  better  to  delay  until 
the  third  year.  A  young  ewe  has  seldom  a  sufficient  supply 
of  milk,  proves  generally  a  bad  nurse  and  usually  produces  a 
feeble  lamb.  Her  growth  will  be  retarded  by  pregnancy  and 
much  more  by  sucking.  Some  breeders  allow  ewes  to  come  in 
at  one  year  old,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  by  this 
practice  they  make  subsequently  better  mothers,  that  the  pelvis 
is  expanded  and  future  yeaning  is  thus  made  more  safe. 

The  common  period  for  turning  ewes  with  the  buck  in  this 
climate  is  about  the  1st  of  December,  and  they  remain  with 
him  from  three  to  four  weeks.  This  brings  the  lambing  sea- 
son into  the  corresponding  time  in  May,  as  ewes  run  with  lamb 
about  five  months.  Mr.  N.  J.  Purdy,  of  Vermont,  an  experi- 
enced breeder,  remarks  in  a  communication  from  which  I  shall 
again  quote,  that  "  I  have  better  success  with  my  lambs  dropped 
in  April  than  May,  the  cold  of  the  former  not  being  so  injuri- 
ous as  the  frequently  wet  weather  of  the  latter  month."  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  withhold  the 
young  ewes  from  the  buck  until  the  last,  thus  giving  them  a 
few  days  longer  in  the  spring  to  recruit  their  flesh  and  strength 
before  lambing. 

The  vigilant  breeder  will  know  the  character  otlas  sheep,  and 
ewes  which  have  proved  to  be  usually  barren,  have  been  found 
to  be  deficient  in  milk,  or  habitually  n^ligent  of  their  young, 
should  not  be  used  as  breeders.  These  peculiarities  are  not 
rare,  especially  among  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  individuals  pos- 
sessing them,  if  the  object  is  breeding,  should  at  once  be  eon- 
signed  to  the  butcher.  Such  also  should  be  the  fate  of  any 
which  exhibit  defects  of  form  or  unfavorable  qualities  of  wool. 

Ewes  should  be  kept  during  the  winter  separate  from  all 
other  sheep.  Their  general  treatment  during  that  season  will 
be  noticed  under  another  head,  but  I  will  here  remark,  that 
they  then  require  augmented  care  and  additional  feed.  Judge 
Pettibone  states  that,  *^  besides  the  ordinary  fodder  given  to 
other  sheep,  I  provide  my  breeding  ewes  daily  with  eight 
quarts  of  corn  to  a  flock  of  one  hundred,"  and  Mr.  Purdy  "  be- 
gins about  the  1st  of  March  to  strew  daily  a  little  com  in  the 
salt  troughs  of  his  ewes."  Succulent  food,  such  as  turnips, 
rutabaga,  carrots  or  beans,  may  be  given  to  breeding  ewes  with 
the  greatest  utility.    The  quantity  supplied  of  these  ingredients 
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to  sheep  need  only  be  limited  by  the  resources,  as  the  breeder 
may  be  assured  that  while  they  are.  eminently  useful  to  the 
ewes,  the  saying  of  hay  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
such  fodder  they  consume. 

Ewes  with  lamb  should  be  handled  with  great  caution  and  deli- 
cacy, and  not  exposed  to  crowding  or  jamming,  as  occurs  in  pass- 
ing through  a  door,  or  leaping  bars,  or  fences  partially  removed. 
They  should  be  guarded  from  every  sudden  fright,  such  as  the 
attack  of  dogs.  Heavy  losses  by  ewes  casting  their  lambs  fre- 
quently result  from  these  causes.  Ewes  should  not  be  extreme- 
ly fiit  at  lambing,  as  this  condition  endangers  the  safety  of  the 
mpther,  and  is  not  favorable  to  the  offspring. 

The  parturition  of  sheep  is  generally  severe,  but  they  do  not 
often  require  artificial  aid.    This  is  often  injurious  when  at- 
tempted; nature  ordinarily,  in  the  brute  creation,  carries  on 
her  own  processes  the  most  successfully  alone.    The  lamb,  in  a 
natural  position,  presents  the  fore  feet  projecting,  with  the 
chin  upon  and  between  them.    Assistance  may  be  necessary, 
particularly  with  young  ewes,  even  in  this  presentation.    This 
is  performed  by  laying  the  sheep  upon  her  side,  and  as  she 
strains  in  her  throes  the  shepherd  should  pull  with  a  gentle  but 
steady  force  by  the  legs  of  the  lamb.    The  power  applied  it, 
may  be  necessary  to  increase,  but  never  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity should  the  foetus  be  violently  wrenched  from  the  mother. 
Inflammation  of  the  womb  or  vagina,  and  dislocation  of  the  hips,  . 
are  often  produced  by  indiscreet  zeal  in  the  performance  of  this  • 
office. 

In  cases  of  unnatural  presentation,  or  mal-formed  foetus,  aid 
is  generally  indispensable,  and  should  be  promptly  applied  be- 
fore the  organs  become  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  the  strength 
of  the  mother  exhausted.  If  the  diflEiculty  of  labor  is  caused  by 
the  largeness  of  the  head  of  the  foetus,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  with  young  ewes,  the  hand  should  be  carefully  inserted 
into  the  vagina  and  the  head  clasped  by  the  fingers,  and  by  then 
drawing  upon  both  the  head  aud  feet,  the  parturition  will  be 
greatly  &cilitated.  When  unnatural  presentation  occurs,  skill- 
fill  aid  is  much  more  necessary.  Many  of  these  can  be  little 
aided  by  ordinary  skill  and  require  the  most  cautious  operations 
of  a  practiced  hand.  A  breach  presentation  is  comparatively 
common  and  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  indeed  the 
extraction  of  the  lamb  is  almost  impossible,  until  the  position  is 
changed.     This  is  best  accomplished  by  bringing  forward  the 
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hind  l^s.  To  do  this,  let  the  ewe  be  rested  on  her  shoulders, 
with  the  hind  quarters  elevated.  This  position  has  a  tendency 
to  withdraw  the  foetus  into  the  womb;  when  the  hand  should  be 
introduced  and  the  legs  brought  forward.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  save  the  lamb  from  smoth- 
ering in  the  water  from  the  bag. 

Some  times  the  back  or  side  is  presented,  when  the  fo&tus  mu^ 
be  pressed  back,  the  legs  reached  by  the  hand  and  projected.  A 
dead  lamb  often  must  be  removed  artificially.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  womb  and  with- 
drawing the  fcBtus  mechanically.  When,  as  frequently  happens 
in  protracted  labor,  the  pains  leave  the  ewe  and  she  ceases  her  ef- 
forts, she  should  be  excited  by  the  application  of  some  stimu- 
lating drink  or  cordial^  as  these  symptoms  if  not  speedily  removed 
will  be  fatal  to  both  mother  and  ofi^pring.  The  nedi^  is  occasion- 
ally presented  with  head  doubled  back  upon  the  body.  This  pre- 
sents almost  an  insuperable  difficulty,  which  can  best  be  obvi^»d 
by  severing  the  neck.  The  ceasarean  operation  has  been  per- 
formed on  ewes  with  success,  but  should  be  resorted  to  only  as 
a  last  means  of  preserving  a  valuable  lamb,  when  the  case  of 
the  mother  is  nearly  desperate.     This  is  performed  by  making 

^n  incision  in  the  belly  of  the  ewe  and  another  in  the  womb,  and 
through  them  extracting  the  foetus  and  placenta.  Great  care 
must  be  used  not  to  iigure  tlie  intestines,  and  in  sewing  up  the 
wound.     I  need  scarcely  remark  that  in  all  these  practices  the 

*  hand  of  the  operator  should  be  greased  and  that  the  work  should 
be  performed  with  great  gentleness  and  caution. 

The  period  of  lambing  calls  for  the  greatest  vigilance  and  un- 
tiring care.  The  immediate  approach  of  labor  is  indicated  by  a 
restlessness  of  the  ewe,  pawing,  seeking  seclusion,  lying  down 
and  extending  her  body  upon  the  ground.  When  these  signs 
appear  she  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  and  dry  place,  and 
carefully  watched  without  being  disturbed*  When  the  labor  is 
natural  and  efTective  leave  her  entirely  to  herself^  The  ewe 
will  generally  run  at  once  to  the  lamb  and  lick  it,  but  if  she  is 
too  much  exhausted  to  rise,  place-  it  at  her  head.  An  examina- 
tion should  be  early  made  of  the  bag  and  teats  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  first  is  swollen  and  hard,  and  if  the  latter  discharges 
freely.  The  first  secretions  which  exude  often  harden  and  form 
an  encrustation  which  closes  the  orifices.  This  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  and  if  necessary  the  bag  should  be  reduced  by 
pressing  out  the  milk.    If  an  inflammation  or  soreness  appears 
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the  bag  should  be  washed  with  some  cooling  preparation,  as  weak 
brine.  If  it  has  not  been  previously  done,  the  wool  on  the  ba^ 
and  in  the  vicinity  where  it  might  obstruct  or  deceive  the  lamb 
should  be  removed.  Lambs  are  often  destroyed  in  consequence 
of  swallowing  locks  of  wool  thus  exposed  to  them,  which  col- 
lect in  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  obstruct  the  passage  and  pro- 
duce final  death.  Little  further  care  is  requisite  if  the  ewe 
owns  and  cherishes  the  lamb.  She  frequently,  particularly  Me- 
rinosy  when  in  low  flesh  or  young,.disowns  it.  This  rarely  hap- 
pens when  the  mother  has  an  abundant  flow  of  milk  and  iAie  bag 
is  not  sore,  but  if  it  occur  it  can  usually  be  overcome  by  a  little 
discipline.  The  young  must  be  lost  or  brought  up  by  hand, 
unless  it  can  be  substituted  for  another  lamb  when  the  ewe  is 
destitute  of  a  natural  supply  of  nourishment.  Cossets  are 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  raise,  and  seldom  remunerate  the 
expence  and  labor.  The  various  modes  adopted  to  induce  a 
wayward  ewe  to  own  her  lamb  are  fiumliar  to  the  breeder.  The 
ewe  with  her  lamb  should  be  confined  together  and  separate 
from  other  sheep  in  a  small  pen.  Let  her  be  tied  and  held  oc- 
casionally to  allow  the  lamb  to  suck,  and  if  strong  he  will  often 
tease  her  into  compliance.  If  she  repels  the  approach  of  the 
lamb  or  attacks  it,  she  should  be  smartly  switched.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  dog  will  sometimes  excite  the  maternal  feeling.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  substitute  a  lamb  for  a  lost  one,  or  from  other 
contingencies.  This  is  a  difficult  measure,  but  is  frequently  ao 
eomplished  by  rubbing  a  new  Mien  dead  lamb  over  the  body  of 
a  living  one  and  submitting  the  latter  at  once  to  the  mother,  or 
the  skin  may  be  taken  ofi*  and  the  exchanged  lamb  covered  with 
it.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  confine  them  tc^ether  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  lamb  is  apt  to  be  shy  of  its  adoptive  mother  and  the 
ewe  half  suspects  the  deception. 

If  the  lamb  is  weak  and  unable  to  find  the  teat,  it  should  be 
assisted,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  discharge  at  first  the  milk 
into  its  mouth.  When  the  ewe,  although  fostering  the  lamb,  is 
without  a  full  supply  of  milk,  it  should  be  partially  suckled  on 
other  ewes  which  have  an  excess  or  have  lost  their  lambs,  or  be 
fed  with  milk  from  a  cow ;  that  from  a  young  and  new  milch 
cow  is  most  congenial.  Ewes,  while  yeaning  or  with  feeble 
lambs,  should  be  confined,  if  running  to  grass,  to  a  small  and 
open  enclosure,  and  free  if  possible  from  ditches  and  streams 
with  high  banks.  They  are  prone  to  secreto  themselves,  and 
c^ten  remain  out  exposed  to  cold  and  storms,  and  have  a  pa3- 
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sion  for  leaping  streams  and  ditches.  Severe  losses  often  occur 
to  the  breeder  from  these  causes,  when  adequate  precaution  is 
not  exercised. 

It  frequently  happens  that  lambs  acquire  the  habit  of  pirating 
at  large  upon  the  ewes  of  a  flock.  They  generally  accomplish 
their  thefts  while  the  true  lamb  is  sucking,  and  by  this  adroit 
practice  are  apt  to  avoid  detection  by  the  mother.  Feeble 
lambs  often  suflfer  seriously  from  this  cause,  and  when  it  is 
known  to  exist,  the  depredator  and  his  mother  should  at  once  be 
removed  from  the  flock.  Unless  strong  reasons  exist  for  a  dif- 
ferent course,  ewes  should  not  be  continued  in  breeding  after 
they  are  four,  and  at  the  extent,  five  years  old.  They  not  only 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  fleece,  while  the  risk  in  wintering 
is  annually  augmented,  but  the  lambs  of  old  ewes  are  usually 
weak  and  infirm. 

Lambs. — ^Little  remains  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  young  lambs.  If  the  district  is  infested  by  foxes, 
tar  upon  the  head  of  a  lamb,  or  a  red  string  about  the  neck,  is 
a  good  protection  against  their  attacks.  Crows  are  frequently 
destructive  to  young  lambs.  They  fasten  on  them  when  just 
fallen,  or  asleep,  and  tear  out  their  eyes.  I  can  suggest  no  other 
remedy,  than  the  removal  of  the  lambs  from  the  vicinity  of 
their  assailants.  Lambs  should  be  separated  from  the  ewes 
about  the  1st  of  September,  and  confined  with  a  few  old  and 
quiet  sheep  in  a  secure  field,  where  they  may  be  easily  observ- 
ed and  protected.  The  feed  should  be  of  the  most  nutritious 
quality.  An  aftergrowth  of  clover  is  preferable  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  very  essential  for  the  quiet  and  easy  weaning  of  the  lambs, 
as  well  as  their  thrift,  that  they  should  be  placed  out  of  the 
sound  of  the  ewes'  bleating.  When  the  ewes  are  in  a  flush  of 
milk  from  luxuriant  feed,  it  is  often  expedient,  lest  their  udders 
should  be  injured,  to  wean  the  lambs  gradually.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  admitting  them  to  the  ewes  once  a  day  for  a 
short  time.  The  buck  lambs  should  be  separated  early  in  the 
;  season  from  the  ewe  lambs. 

Docking  and  Castration. — Lambs  should  be  docked  and  cas- 
trated when  two  or  three  weeks  old.  Some  breeders  are  accus- 
tomed to  perform  the  last  operation  only  a  day  or  two  after  the 
lamb  has  fallen.  I  believe  this  practice  mistaken,  as  the  lamb 
at  that  age  can  scarcely  have  attained  sufficient  strength  or  sex- 
ual development  for  the  purpose.  Ewe  lambs,  for  an  obvious 
reason,  should  be  docked  quite  short,  at  the  third  joint  of  the 
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tail,  but  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  dock  of  the  wether  an  inch 
or  two  longer.  This  distinction  enables  the  different  classes  to 
be  readily  detected,  and  much  facilitates  the  labor  when  they 
are  to  be  caught,  for  separation.  Suck  lambs  in  England  are 
generally  allowed  to  retain  their  perfect  tails  until  a  year  old, 
under  the  impression  that  the  preservation  of  them  tend  to  in- 
vigorate the  spine. 

It  is  thought  expedient  to  sever  the  tail  at  a  joint,  in  order 
to  promote  a  rapid  healing  of  the  wound.  It  is  usually  cut  off 
widi  a  knife,  the  operator  pulling  the  tail,  and  thus  stretching 
the  skin.  This  mode  is  apt  to  leave  the, bone  of  the  dock  bare 
when  the  skin  recoils  from  its  tension,  and  thus  retards  recovery 
and  inflicts  much  suffering  upon  the  animal.  The  better  way 
is  to  lay  the  tail  in  a  natural  position  upon  a  block,  and  then 
place  upon  it  a  sharp  knife  or  razor,  which  strike  by  a  smart  blow 
with  a  mallet.  The  tail,  in  this  manner,  is  smoothly  amputated 
with  little  pain. 

Several  methods  are  used  in  castration.  An  assistant  should 
hold  the  lamb  firmly  between  his  knees,  securing  a  hind  and 
fore  leg  in  each  hand,  with  the  lamb's  back  towards  him.  The 
operator  then,  in  the  usual  mode,  after  first  cutting  off  the  end 
of  the  scrotum,  proceeds  to  press  out  the  testicles  from  it,  holding 
them  firmly  in  that  position,  and  extracts  them  with  his  teeth, 
polling  upon  each  separately  until  the  cord  breaks.  Sy  an- 
other, which  is  generally  esteemed  an  improved  method,  the 
operator  cuts  a  small  opening  through  the  integuments  of  the 
scrotum  on  each  side,  sufiicient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a 
testicle.  He  then  presses  them  out  and  extracts  them  as 
by  the  other  process.  The  only  particular  advantage  of 
the  last  method  is,  that  the  wound  inflicted  is  smaller  and 
less  painilil.  Still  a  third  way  is  sometimes  pursued.  A 
longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  the  scrotum  on  each  side,  the  testicle 
is  pressed  out  and  the  cord  scraped  off;  but  the  suffering  of  the 
animal  is  probably  much  aggravated  by  this  method,  without 
securing  any  particular  benefit.  When  the  castration  is  made 
with  care,  and  at  a  proper  season,  little  danger  or  inconvenience 
results  firom  it  to  the  lamb.  Salt  should  be  introduced  into  the 
scrotum,  and  as  an  additional  security  it  is  advisable  in  warm 
weather  to  make  a  slight  application  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
about  the  wound. 

A  somewhat  different  practice  is  pursued,  which  I  may  con- 
veniently notice  here,  in  the  castration  of  old  bucks,  although 
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the  habit  is  very  much  obtaining  at  present,  of  adopting  prerfse- 
ly  the  same  method  as  with  lambs.  The  common  method  has 
been  to  simply  tie  a  waxed  cord  tightly  about  the  scrotum  above 
and  free  of  the  testicles.  This  totally  obstructs  the  circulation 
and  in  a  short  time  the  scrotum  and  testicles  drop  off.  A  mod- 
em method  has  been  recently  introduced  from  Frfmce^  and  has 
been  used  with  both  sheep  and  Neat  cattle,  but  within  my  own 
observation  has  not  been  attended  with  signal  success.  The 
operator  seizes  the  testicles  and  pushes  them  several  times  i^rith 
violence  up  and  down,  in  order  to  destroy  the  adherence  of  the 
membranes.  When  this  is  effected  the  cord  can  readily  be  per- 
ceived and  is  considerably  tightened,  this  he  grasps  in  his  left 
hand,  a  short  distance  from  the  testicles,  he  then  turns  iixe  testi- 
cle with  his  right  hand  and  presses  it  forcibly  upwards  until  its 
position  is  reversed.  He  then  turns  the  testicle  several  times 
around  until  the  cord  becomes  hard  twisted.  He  pursues  the 
same  course  with  the  other,  and  then  to  prevent  the  possilHlity 
of  their  becoming  replaced  he  t^^s  a  cord  firmly  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scrotum.  The  circulation  is  thus  entirely  inter- 
rupted and  in  a  few  days  the  cord  may  be  cut.  It  is  evident 
although  the  fact  is  strenuously  denied,  that  this  harsh  proceed- 
ing must  add  greatly  to  the  torture  of  the  animal.  Old  bucks 
are  frequently  lost  by  either  of  these  operations. 

The  scrotum  of  both  lambs  and  aged  bucks  sometimes  becomes 
inflamed  and  swollen  after  castiittion,  and  occasionally  suppu- 
rates. When  this  occurs  the  wound  should  be  opened  and 
made  to  discharge  freely.  If  the  lamb  in  docking  bleeds  pro- 
fusely a  string  may  be  tied  tightly  near  the  end  of  the  dock, 
which  will  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  but  it  should  be  removed  in  a 
few  hours.  Sheep  after  being  docked  or  castrated  should  occupy 
a  field  of  soft  grass,  as  their  wounds  are  liable  to  be  irritated  or 
inflamed  by  lying  upon  a  stubble  or  in  the  dust. 

DISEASES   OF   LAMBS. 

The  most  thrifty  lamb  is  sometimes  seriously  injured  by 
an  excessive  supply  of  milk,  which  is  liable  when  taken 
in  unnatural  quantities  to  coagulate  in  the  stomach,  form- 
ing an  indigestible  mass  that  nature  cannot  remove.  This 
affection  is  indicated  by  a  well  conditioned  lamb  suddenly  be- 
coming dull  and  heavy  and  often  swollen,  with  its  discharges 
of  a  milky  color.  Alkalies,  such  as  magnesia  or  soda  should 
be  given  in  small  doses  several  times  a  day  and  be  followed  by 
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ttlts^  while  the  mother  should  be  milked  or  suckled  by  another 
lamb  and  removed  into  less  nutritious  food.  A  stomach  pump 
may  be  successfully  applied  in  these  cases.  Scouring  is  often 
Iktal  to  young  lambs.  When  it  appears,  the  food  of  the  ewe,  if 
H  has  been  green  or  succulent  should  be  changed  to  dry  fodder, 
hay  or  grain,  and  she  should  be  copiously  salted.  If  the  attack 
^ntinues,  astringent  drinks  such  as  soot  tea,  pr  starch,  or  tre- 
qnent  doses  of  about  two  teaspoonsftd  each  of  prepared  chalk 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  administered,  until  the 
discharges  cease. 

Ck)Stivene9S  is  another  dangerous  disease,  which  results  usually' 
from  the  food  of  the  mother  being  too  light,  dry  or  astringent. 

It  is  sometimes  produced  by  viscid  discharges  collecting  un- 
der the  tail,  becoming  hard  or  tenacious  and  obstructing  the 
passage.  The  vigilant  shepherd  \till  guard  against  the  latter  by 
carefolly  removing  all  such  accumulations.  When  costiveness 
exists  from  other  causes  it  may  generally  be  corrected  by  the  use 
of  mild  cathartics,  or  aperient  medicines,  as  salts,  oil  or  molasses 
mixed  with  milk. 

SUMMEB.  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  in  reference  to  pastures,  tiieir  plans 
and  arrangement,  which  would  be  appropriate  to  this  head,  hav» 
been  introduced  elsewhere.  The  proper  adaptation  of  stock  to 
the  peculiarities  of  a  farm  is  an  eminently  important  considera- 
tion in  its  economy.  The  smaller  breeds  of  sheep,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  will  prosper  upon  ranges  which  are  adapted  to 
no  other  stock  except  the  Goat;  and  while  Neat  cattle  often  de- 
teriorate both  the  quality  and  degree  of  pasturage,  sheep  will 
maintain  it  in  a  condition  of  constant  improvement.  The  fact, 
however,  should  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  inexperienced 
breeder,  that  sheep  will  not  thrive  on  low  and  wet  ground.  A 
flock  confined  to  such  localities,  with  rare  exceptions,  become 
diseased  and  infirm.  It  particularly  exposes  them  to  attacks  of 
the  rot  and  foot-ail,  which  are  among  the  most  fi)rmidable  dis- 
eases to  which  sheep  are  Ifable.  I  purchased,  some  years  ago, 
a  number  of  ewes  from  a  flock  which  had  been  wasted  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  mysterious  disease.  The  Ikrm  they  occupied 
was  highly  cultivated,  but  situated  on  low  and  damp  land. 
The  intelligent  owner  was  compelled  at  length  to  totally  aban- 
don sheep  husbandry.  These  ewes  I  removed  from  their  luxu- 
riant pasturage  to  a  pine  plain,  and  they  became  at  once  thrifty 
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and  vigorous,  and  exhibited  no  subsequent  appearance  ot  any 
infirmity. 

Sheep  should  be  turned  out  early  in  the  spring,  or  as  soon  as 
they  can  obtain  a  comfortable  sustenance  without  being  com- 
pelled to  gnaw  the  vegetation  so  close  as  to  injure  the  roots. 
Economy  suggests  this  course,  as  every  practical  farmer  knows 
that  sheep  will  procure  their  support  many  days  before  cattle 
can  do  so.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  I  believe  sheep  are . 
peculiarly  affected  by  a  sudden  transition  from  dry  to  green 
fodder.  These  changes  expose  them  to  the  attacks  of  various 
diseases,  particularly  diarrhea,  which  often  prove  fatal  to  sheep 
when  feeble  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter  or  the  debilitat- 
ing weather  of  spring.  The  udder  is  liable  to  become  swollen 
and  inflamed  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  milk,  produced  by  an 
exuberance  of  fodder,  while  young  lambs  frequently  suffer  and 
die  from  diseases  induced  by  repletion,  or  the  use  of  milk  viti- 
ated in  the  bag.  Pastures  infested  with  bushes  and  noxious  weeds 
are  greatly  improved  by  sheep  ranging  upon  them  in  early 
spring.  Sheep  greedily  devour  the  sprouts  of  this  vegetation 
when  young  and  tender,  and  thus  extirpate  the  plant,  but  they 
reject  it  when  it  has  become  old  and  woody. 

I  must  reiterate  the  admonition,  because  it  is  of  the  highest 
moment,  to  studiously  keep  sheep  from  meadows  while  the 
ground  is  bare  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  late  in  the 
fall.  Sheep  delight  in  short  and  sweet  feed,  and  will  abandon 
the  most  luxuriant  pasturage  for  a  range  upon  a  naked  barren, 
or  amid  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  mountains.  They  will  rarely 
feed  upon  a  rank  and  exuberant  vegetation,  and  when  this  oc- 
curs in  their  pastures  they  will  avoid  it,  and  seek  if  possible 
some  closely  eaten  hill  side  or  stony  ridge.  This  fact  affords 
another  reason  for  depasturing  their  range  in  early  spring,  as 
the  grass  by  this  course  may  be  kept  short  during  the  entire 
season. 

When  a  farm  comprehends  a  mixed  stock,  sheep  should  have 
the  last  run  in  the  rotation  of  feeding.  Flowing  water  is  very 
desirable  in  a  sheep  range,  although  not  indispensable,  as  in 
its  absence  they  feed  chiefly  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass. 
Shade  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  comfort  and  thrifUness 
of  sheep.  They  suffer  more  from  extreme  heat  than  from  the  • 
most  intense  severity  of  cold.  Trees  or  a  wood  retreat  should 
if  possible  always  be  provided.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will 
gather  beneath  the  shade,  but  their  particular  preference  is  an 
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Open  glade  in  the  forest,  beneath  the  wide  spreading  limbs  of 
lusittering  trees,  in  which  the  free  circulation  of  air  not  only 
prj>motes  coolness,  but  expels  the  flies  wliich  so  injuriously 
torment  sheep. 

When  deprived  of  these  resorts  they  collect  along  the  fences, 
panting  and  suffering,  in  pursuit  of  shade.  In  many  districts  of 
Europe  it  is  esteemed  so  important  to  indulge  this  desire  of 
sheep,  that  shepherds  are  required  habitually  to  drive  them  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  day,  to  sheds  or  some  other  protection  from 
the  sun,  in  the  absence  of  other  shade.  During  the  prevalence 
of  flies  and  insects,  sheep  will  be  seen  clustering  upon  a  sandy 
or  dusty  spot  if  they  have  access  to  such,  with  their  nostrils  near 
the  ground,  and  by  their  frequent  agitation  evincing  the  pres- 
ence of  some  dreaded  object.  It  is  believed  that  their  instincts 
lead  them  to  such  places  for  protection  against  these  assaults. 
It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  such  resorts  should  be  pro- 
vided in  every  pasture  if  they  do  not  exist,  by  the  removal  of 
the  sward  in  spots. 

Unless  sheep  occupy  a  widely  extended  range,  they  should 
be  frequently  removed  into  fresh  pastures.  If  they  are  long 
confined  to  the  same  ground  it  becomes  foul,  and  the  herbage 
revolting  to  their  cleanly  habits.  This  course  is  particularly 
necessary  when  any  cutaneous  or  infectious  disease  exists  in 
the  flock.  The  foot  rot,  when  it  has  infected  lai^e  numbers, 
so  contaminates  the  soil,  as  to  be  perceptible  by  its  offensive 
odor.  This  fatal  disease  is  thus  often  extensively  propagated. 
The  scab  is  also  difi'used,  by  confining  sheep  to  a  limited  pas- 
turage. The  diseased  sheep  by  rubbing  against  rocks  and  trees 
leave  the  virulent  matter,  which  is  thus  communicated  to 
others.  Where  sheep  walks  have  thus  become  deeply  con- 
taminated by  these  diseases,  it  is  a  safe  policy  to  withdraw  sheep 
entirely  from  them,  until  they  are  purified  by  the  combined 
agency  of  rains  and  frost. 

A  novel  system  of  sheep  husbandry  might  be  introduced  most 
profitably  into  many  districts  of  this  State.  Greater  advantages 
would  be  derived  from  it,  if  pursued  on  a  scale  so  extensive  as 
to  authorise  the  constant  services  of  a  shepherd.  Extended 
ranges  of  mountainous  and  hilly  tracts  and  barren  sand  plains 
exist  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  and  are  now  unoccupied 
and  profitless,  which  are  admirably  adapted,  and  should  be 
occupied  for  sheep  walks.  Thousands  of  acres  of  such  lands, 
highly  congenial  to  the  habits  of  sheep  and  upon  the  natural 
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herbage  of  which  they  feed  with  avidity,  might  be  profitably 
devoted  to  this  pursuit.  By  folding  the  flock  at  night  with  a 
hurdle  fence,  or  some  other  expedient  used  in  England  in  pre- 
paring land  for  the  turnip  culture,  many  acres  attached  to 
each  range  might  be  annually  subdued  and  converted  into  rich 
and  profitable  tillage. 

Flocks  of  sheep  are  very  apt  to  become  scattered  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  animals  and  pilfer- 
ers. They  should  be  counted  as  often  as  once  each  week,  thi^ 
they  may  be  recovered  if  missing  or  protected. 

Salting, — The  regular  and  habitual  supply  of  salt,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  for  sheep  is  more  neglected  than  any  other 
detail  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  essential 
to  their  health  and  comfort,  as  well  a6  their  growth  and  pro- 
gress in  fattening.  They  manifest  their  jonging  for  salt  by 
evidences  which  the  breeder  well  understands.  The  supply 
should  be  regular,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  apt  to  eat  of  it 
too  copiously  when  they  receive  it  only  occasionally.  They 
should  have  constant  access  to  it.  In  the  summer,  troughs 
containing  salt  should  be  provided  under  cover,  or  protected 
by  a  slight  fence,  at  all  times  accessible  to  them.  It  is  well 
to  pour  tar  in  the  troughs  and  strew  the  salt  over  that.  While 
eating  the  salt  the  nose  of  the  sheep  will  become  smeared  with 
the  tar,  which  is  considered  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
insects,  and  is  itself  healthful  and  agreeable  to  the  sheep.  Hay 
is  generally  salted,  as  the  medium  of  supplying  stock  with  the 
article  during  winter,  but  I  think  it  more  judicious  to  afford 
them  free  access  to  the  salt,  that  they  may  follow  the  guidanee 
of  their  instincts  in  eating  it,  when  and  in  the  quantities  they 
desire. 

Catching  SAcep.— This  process  is  constantly  required  at  all 
seasons,  but  it  is  generally  executed  in  a  manner  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  sheep.  They  are  handled  roughly,  and  often  lite- 
rally fan  down  in  an  open  yard.  Much  sleight  and  activity 
are  necessary.  An  inexperienced  hand  gazes  at  and  rushes  upon 
the  whole  flock,  but  the  eye  should  be  fixed  alone  upon  the  indi- 
vidual intended  to  be  caught,  and  not  be  diverted  from  it.  The 
sheep  should  be  seized  by  the  hind  1^  or  neck,  but  never  by 
the  wool.  The  shepherd's  crook,  although  seldom  used  in  this 
country,  is  a  most  convenient  implement  to  the  shepherd,  and 
enables  him  to  catch  the  sheep  with  little  fright  or  risk  of  in- 
jury.   It  consists  of  a  bent  piece  of  iron,  having  a  knob  at  one 
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cokI  and  a  socket  at  the  other,  intended  to  receive  a  wooden 
handle  of  any  length  preferred.  Some  degree  of  skill  and 
piactioe  are  required  fc»:  the  successful  management  of  this  in- 
^rument^  An  old  sheep  should  be  carried  in  the  arms,  but  a 
lamb  may  be  borne  by  its  fore  legs  held  gently  together. 

WIKTER   MANAGEMENT. 

A  very  great  and  salutary  change  has  occurred  within  a  few 
years  in  the  winter  treatment  and  care  of  sheep.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom formerly  to  feed  them  from  the  stack  in  the  open  field,  with- 
out any  shelter,  and  exposed  to  aU  the  rigors  and  vicissitudes  of 
weather  incident  to  a  northern  climate.  Sheep  suffer  less  from  the 
severity  of  protracted  cold  than  from  the  effects  of  wet  weather, 
particularly  when  succeeded  by  rigorous  frosts.  The  wool  satura- 
ted with  water,  is  frozen  on  the  animal,  and  the  sudden  transition 
produces  various  fatal  maladies  to  which  they  have  extreme  sus 
ceptibility.  No  description  of  stock  was  once  treated  with  so  little 
care  and  watchfulness  as  the  tender  and  sensitive  sheep.  Now, 
however,  they  receive  the  most  vigilant  attention,  equaling  almost 
among  our  most  experienced  wool  growers,  the  care  given  formerly 
to  the  choice  flocks  of  Saxony.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  is 
manifested  by  the  vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  sheep,  by 
the  economy  secured  in  their  wintering,  by  the  improved  quality 
of  their  wool,  and  the  immense  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  losses  in  the 
rearing  of  lambs.  These  losses  scarcely  amount  to  a  fraction  among 
tiiie  most  skillful  and  cautibus  breeders.  In  Vermont,  where  it  is 
conceded  our  sheep  husbandry  has  been  brought  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  where  probably  more  intelligence  and  greater  ex- 
perience guide  their  man^ement  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
Union,  warm  and  enclosed  sheds  have  been  extensively  introduced. 

On  tl^is  subject  Judge  Pettibone  remarks :  "Still  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  introduced  in  the  manner  of  keeping  sheep.  Warm 
and  close  sheds  have  done  much,  I  think,  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  wool  and  to  increase  its  growth.  For  nearly  fifteen  years, 
you  know  I  have  kept  my  sheep  in  close  sheds  or  barns.  During 
this  time  I  have  generally  wintered  at  a  barn  nearly  one  mile  from 
my  house  about  two  hundred  sheep,  including  lambs,  yearling  ewes, 
wethers  and  bucks.  They  have  no  grain  at  all,  and  in  that  time 
I  have  not  lost  ten  and  none  of  these  by  poverty.  I  have  good 
warm  water  conveyed  to  the  barn,  to  which  the  sheep  have  access. 
They  have  also  salt  by  them  continually.  This,  with  as  much 
hay  as  they  can  eat,  is  the  way  I  keep  my  sheep,  except  my  breed- 
ing ewes.'' 
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The  piactice  of  Mr.  Purdy,  detailed  in  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  is  very  similar.  He  says,  "  I  di- 
vide my  sheep  into  three  separate  flocks — ewes,  lambs  and 
wetliers,  treating  each  according  to  their  several  necessities, 
but  taking  care  that  all  are  well  housed  and  have  free  access 
to  running  water,  which  is  conveyed  into  their  sheds.  I  guard 
them  very  carefully  from  getting  wet,  as  this  causes  them  to 
itch  and  pull  their  wool.  When  the  weather  is  moderate  and 
the  sun  warm  I  allow  them  to  run  in  the  yard,  but  at  nightfiall 
they  are  shut  up.  I  feed  well  twice  a  day  from  racks  under 
shelter,  being  careful  to  observe  that  all  are  up  and  there.  As 
soon  as  grass  starts  I  turn  them  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  keep  an  eye  on  the  weather  in  reference  to  wet  and  cold, 
but  never  leave  them  out  over  night  until  they  are  strong  and 
the  weather  settled.  In  this  way  I  seldom  lose  more  than 
two  or  three  lambs  to  the  hundred,  nor  indeed  of  old  sheep 
either,  and  these  losses  are  generally  the  result  more  of  casu- 
alties than  of  disease." 

The  modern  practice  of  introducing  running  water  into  the 
sheep-fold,  and  the  enclosures  of  all  stock,  is  of  the  highest 
utility.  They  drink  when  the  appetite  dictates,  and  without 
the  excess  which  is  often  iiyurious,  when  they  have  been  long 
restrained,  and  they  escape  the  exposure  to  accidents  from 
falling  on  the  ice  and  wallowing  through  deep  snows,  to  which 
they  are  liable  when  driven  any  distance  to  water.  Sheep 
should  not  be  compelled  to  allay  their  thirst  by  eating  snow.  In- 
stead of  exposing  sheep  to  the  driving  storms  in  open  sheds,  as  has 
been  customary,  I  have  found  it  very  advantageous  when  they  are 
not  housed  to  enclose  the  shed  in  trout  from  the  top  to  about  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  This  arrangement  frimishes  a  free  passage 
to  the  sheep  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time 
protects  them  from  the  cold,  rain  and  wind. 

The  different  classes  of  sheep  should  be  kept  uniformly  in  sepa- 
rate enclosures;  the  bucks  and  wethers,  and  perhaps  dry  and 
hardy  ewes  together,  the  breeding  ewes  and  lambs  each  by  them- 
selves. These  should  be  again  subdivided  if  the  flock  is  large,  so 
that  no  yard  shall  contain  more  than  one  hundred,  and  indeed  it 
were  better  to  limit  the  number  to  fifty.  In  addition  to  such 
enclosures,  each  fold  should  embrace  one  or  more  apartment 
devoted  to  the  sick  and  feeble,  which  as  soon  as  they  are  ob- 
served should  be  removed  to  these  hospitals  as  they  are  usually 
designated,  for  the  benefit  of  extra  nursing  and  feeding.      The 
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Strong  and  voracious  will  always  overpower  and  thrust  aside  the 
more  delicate  and  weak.  Many  of  the  latter  are  annually  lost 
&om  n^ect  in  attending  to  this  &ct  and  removing  them  for  better 
care. 

Great  judgment  is  required  in  the  proper  and  economical  feed- 
ing of  sheep.  They  are  remarkably  cleanly  and  fastidious  in  their 
habits,  and  will  not  eat  fodder  which  has  been  trampled  upon  or 
become  stale.  They  should  be  fed  abundantly,  but  no  more  at  a 
foddering  than  they  will  freely  consume.  If  any  fodder  remains 
it  should  be  gathered  up  and  fed  to  other  stock.  When  it  is  left 
to  accumulate  in  their  feeding  place  and  fresh  hay  is  placed  on  it, 
sheep  are  apt  to  loathe  the  whole  and  feed  with  less  relish.  Free- 
dom of  locomotion  is  a  passion  (if  the  idea  may  be  applied  to 
animals,)  with  sheep,  and  unlike  most  stock  they  will  not  endure 
close  confinement.  Their  enclosure  may  be  small,  but  they  must 
be  allowed  to  move  about  it  unrestrained  and  will  not  thrive  when 
tied  up  to  a  stall.  Any  close  confinement  however  is  unadvisable. 

The  winter  arrangement  for  feeding  sheep  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. If  practicable  they  should  be  fed  under  shelter.  Sacks 
may  be  used  conveniently  for  forming  the  separate  enclosures. 
When  intended  for  this  purpose,  two  poles  of  pine,  cedar,  or  any 
timber  that  will  readily  split  of  the  requisite  length  and  size, 
should  be  bored  with  holes  about  four  inches  apart,  and  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Let  the  poles  be  split,  to  form  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  rack.  The  rounds,  which  should  be  about  three  feet  long, 
may  be  made  of  sawed  stuflF  or  poles.  The  horizontal  sticks 
should  be  placed  on  stakes,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  groimd, 
and  form  a  rack  between,  two  and  three  feet  wide.  A  similar 
rack,  although  presenting  but  one  side  for  feeding  and  narrower, 
may  be  constructed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shed.  A  very  con- 
venient rack,  particularly  if  it  is  intended  to  be  used  in  an  open' 
yard,  may  be  constructed  in  the  following  manner :  Nail  two  nar- 
row hoards  on  three  pieces  of  scantling,  about  four  feet  long,  one 
at  each  end,  and  the  third  in  the  centre  of  the  board;  let  the 
lower  board  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  a 
space  between  the  two  of  four  or  six  inches.  Form  another  set 
in  the  same  way,  and  unite  them  by  short  pieces  about  two  feet 
long  at  the  ends,  with  a  brace  in  the  middle.  This  structure 
enables  the  sheep  to  feed  on  each  side  and  at  the  extremities,  and 
can  be  moved  with  facility  whenever  required.  Although  the 
form  may  be  varied  in  other  particulars,  the  rack  should  uniformly 
be  perpendicular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seed  and  dirt  which 
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fall  from  the  hay  dropping  upon  the  sheep  and  becoming  mingled 
with  the  wool.  The  rounds  or  boards  should  be  placed  suffi- 
ciently near  together  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  head 
into  the  rack.  If  permitted  to  do  this  the  sheep  will  only  select 
the  choicest  portions  of  the  hay,  and  reject  and  waste  the  residue. 

Troughs  for  feeding  grain  and  vegetables  may  be  conveniently 
constructed  by  nailing  together  two  narrow  boards,  or  clap-boards, 
and  placing  them  in  an  opening  sawed  into  a  short  piece  of  thick 
board  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  secure  them  in  threie  of  tiiese  opening? 
and  close  the  ends.  This  makes  a  portable  trough,  sufficient  for 
every  practical  purpose.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a 
length  of  racks,  and  troughs  abundantly  sufficient  to  afford  room 
for  the  entire  flock,  otherwise  the  poor  and  feeble  will  be  ^Lcluded 
by  the  more  powerful.  Sheep  eat  their  fodder  with  great  avidity 
when  spread  upon  Ibe  fi\)zen  ground  or  clean  snow,  and  in  mode- 
rate weather,  if  the  sur&ce  is  hard,  this  mode  of  feeding  is  veiy 
proper. 

The  fences  enclosing  stock  yards  should  be  high  and  tight 
This  not  only  protects  the  stock  from  <k>ld  and  storms,  but  is  a' 
great  security  against  fodder  being  scattejred  and  wasted  by  the 
wind. 

A  great  and  important  advantage  of  sheep  husbandly  consists 
in  the  circumstance,  that  sheep  consume  and  thrive  upon  fodder 
not  adapted  for  other  stock.  Coarse  grass,  and  hay  infested  with 
brakes,  briers  and  bushes  they  eat  with  iLvidity;  indeed  it  some- 
times appears  that  they  prefer  the  latter  to  the  most  delicate  of  the 
cultivated  grasses.  They  will  often,  be  seen  contending  for  a 
broad  and  succulent  leaf,  while  they  abandon  the  choicest  hay. 
They  probably  delight  in  this  fodder  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
stomachic  qualities  it  contains,  which  is  grateful  to  their  taste. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Orkney  or  ^etlimd  sheep  at  times  subsist 
on  the  coarse  sea  weed,  and  that  they  are  occasionally  fed  (m 
flesh  and  dried  fish.  Sheep  readily  devour  the  haulms  of  beans, 
and  buckwheat  and  pea  straw.  In  some  portions  of  Europe  pea 
straw  is  cultivated  for  the  specific  use  of  sheep.  Breeding  ewes, 
however,  require  the  most  nutritious  feed.  Two  full  fodderings 
daily  are  sufficient,  but  I  have  generally  found  it  advantageous  to 
give  a  slight  feeding  at  noon. 

The  Ikct  that  sheep,  like  all  othear  stock,  require  much  more 
feed  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather,  and  when  exposed  unprotected 
than  if  housed,  should  be  regarded  by  every  attentive  breeder. 
Unless  it  is  observed^  sheep  will  be  exceedingly  liable  to  waste  in 
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one  erent  and  suffer  from  a  want  of  food  in  the  other.  They 
sbonld  be  supplied  with  the  fodder  they  will  promptly  eat^  but 
never  with  any  excess  that  they  leave.  The  prosperity  of  a  flock 
depends  very  essentially  upon  r^ularity  in  feeding.  It  is  gene- 
Tally  estimated  that  ten  sheep  will  consume  one  ton  of  hay  during 
the  foddering  season.  Unless  this  quantity  is  very  considerably 
aided  by  other  feed,  such  as  grain,  vegetables,  straw  or  lirowse,  I 
think  this  estimate,  with  a  flock  of  an  average  size,  too  low.  Suc- 
culent v^etables  are  highly  promotive  of  the  health  and  thrift  of 
sheep.  A  judicious  use  of  browse,  when  the  proper  kind  can  be 
procured,  is  economical,  and  conducive  to  the  health  of  sheep. 

The  browse  of  hard  wood  is  esteemed  less  favorable  than  that 
of  evergreens,  and  some  of  the  former  are  considered  decidedly 
injurious,  particularly  when  combined  with  the  large  and  swollen 
buds  of  spring.  Some  of  the  oaks  are  too  astringent,  and  the 
black  cherry  has,  it  is  believed,  a  tendency  to  produce  abortion. 
The  hemlock  and  pines  are  decidedly  best  adapted  for  this  use, 
and  among  these  I  have  found  the  pitch  pine  far  preferred  to 
every  description  of  browse  by  my  sheep.  They  consume  it  with 
great  voracity.  This  pine  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
basis  of  turpentine  and  tar,  which  sheep  eat  with  great  relish  and 
benefit.  That  this  browse  contains  highly  nutritious  properties  is 
evident  from  well  authenticated  instances  of  lost  sheep  having 
wintered  exclusively  on  this  food,  and  being  found  in  a  good  con- 
dition in  the  spring. 

The  flock  should  be  yarded  so  early  in  autumn  as  to  prevent 
their  becoming  feeble  and  emaciated  By  scanty  picking  on  the 
verge  of  winter.  The  proverb  familiar  to  sheep  breeders  that  **  a 
flock  fat  in  the  fall  is  half  wintered,"  embraces  much  truth  with 
wise  admonition. 

Before  being  turned  out  to  fresh  grass  in  the  spring,  sheep 
should  be  carefidly  tagged,  or  in  other  words,  the  wool  about  the 
buttocks  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs  be  sheared  off.  The  flux, 
which  usually  attends  the  transition  of  food,  nearly  destroys  this 
wool  for  useful  purposes.  By  this  process  a  very  considerable 
amount,  in  even  a  small  flock,  is  preserved,  and  the  animal  and 
shearer  are  both  relieved  from  much  discomfort  and  inconveni- 
ence, and  the  former  often  from  absolute  injury. 

Washing, — ^This  operation  shofild  be  performed  thoroughly  and 
with  great  care.  The  fleece  is  too  often  left  but  partially  cleansed 
and  filled  with  dirt.  This  neglect  seriously  impairs  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  wool,  and  adds  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  shear- 
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ing.  "Washing  should  not  take  place  until  the  new  wool  has 
started,  and  not  then  before  the  weather  has  become  warm  and 
settled,  which  in  our  climate  seldom  occurs  earlier  than  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  If  the  common  practice  is  followed,  by  which  men 
stand  in  the  water  while  washing,  a  running  rapid  stream  if  pos- 
sible should  be  selected,  which  has  a  hard  bottom.  The  sheep 
should  be  handled  with  great  care  and  gentleness.  When  they 
are  first  placed  in  the  water,  it  becomes  at  once  turbid  about  them 
fix)m  the  great  amount  of  filth  which  the  fleeces  have  accumu- 
lated. The  animal  should  be  moved  about  in  the  water  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  as  by  this  means  the  wool  is  thoroughly  sat- 
urated. The  washer  should  continue  to  press  and  rub  the  fleece 
until  the  water  becomes  clear.  The  skin  as  well  as  the  fleece 
should  be  freed  from  all  dirt  and  foreign  substances. 

If  practicable  washing  should  be  performed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  that  the  sheep  may  become  partially  dried  and  warm 
before  night.  After  being  washed,  sheep  should  be  kept  from 
dusty  avenues,  and  hence  it  is  well  to  wash  them  in  a  rainy  day. 
They  should  be  confined  in  a  clean  pasture,  mantled  with  turf,  as 
they  will  not  fail  to  seek  any  spot  of  sand  or  burnt  fallow,  if  either 
is  accessible,  to  relieve  themselves  by  its  warmth  and  dryness 
from  their  uncomfortable  sensations  produced  by  washing. 

A  more  approved  method  of  washing  which  has  in  late  years  been 
introduced,  is  to  place  a  half  hogshead  or  cauldron  kettle  beneath 
a  spout  projecting  from  a  fall  of  pure  water.  The  sheep  is  held  in 
the  cauldron,  while  the  spout  dischai^es  a  stream  of  water  upon 
it.  The  washer  presses  and  rubs  the  fleece,  opening  it  along  the 
back  to  allow  a  thorough  action  of  the  water  in  the  wool  and 
upon  the  skin.  This  method  is  completely  efl&cient  and  very  ex- 
peditious, as  it  is  stated  two  men  wiU  wash  one  hundred  sheep 
in  about  one  half  day.  The  sheep  are  less  liable  to  be  injured, 
and  the  operators  are  exempt  from  much  inconvenience  and 
exposure. 

In  some  sheep  growing  districts  of  Europe  sheep  are  habitually 
sheared  unwashed,  but  the  practice  has  not  been  extensively 
adopted  with  us  and  cannot  I  think  be  approved. 

Shearing, — Sheep  should  be  allowed  to  run  after  washing  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  they  are  sheared.  This  period  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  fleece  to  become  perfectly  dry,  to  recover  its 
usual  weight  and  to  retrieve  its  natural  oil  or  yolk,  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  wool 
for  manufacturing  purposes.    Shearing  is  executed  with  greater 
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ease  and  celerity  when  the  animal  is  full  and  round,  and  hence 
it  is  advisable,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  not  to  confine 
a  larger  number  than  the  gang  of  shearers  can  finish  in  half  a 
day.  Various  modes  are  pursued  by  different  shearers  in  per- 
forming this  operation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  gen- 
eral rule.  Skill  can  alone  be  attained  by  practice  and  experi- 
ence. 

While  the  competent  shearer  may  generally  be  left  to  follow 
his  peculiar  mode,  the  breeder  should  insist  on  some  general 
observances — ^that  the  fleece  be  sheared  close  and  even,  this  is 
equally  important  in  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  present  clip 
and  to  the  appearance  of  the  succeeding  fleece — that  the  wool 
be  severed  from  the  body  by  a  single  movement  of  the  shears 
and  not  clipped — ^that  the  fleece  is  left  entire  and  compact  and 
not  torn,  and  that  the  sheep  be  not  cut  or  harshly  treated.  If 
th^e  rules  are  observed  sheep  will  be  well  sheared.  They  can 
be  executed  by  skill  and  care,  but  much  in  securing  the  result 
will  depend  on  the  animal  being  held  in  an  easy  and  comfortable 
position,  and  thus  kept  quiet. 

The  fleece  should  be  spread  upon  a  bench  with  the  exterior 
npwards,  then  remove  from  it  all  foreign  substances,  place  the 
loose  wool  in  the  center,  double  over  the  sides  towards  the  mid- 
dle, until  the  fleece  is  reduced  in  width  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet,  depending  upon  its  size;  commence  at  the  rump  and 
roll  up  the  fleece,  compressing  it  as  closely  as  possible;  turn 
back  a  few  inches  of  the  neck  part  and  then  double  it  over.  This 
will  expose  the  wool  about  the  shoulders  to  the  surface.  In- 
stead of  twisting  a  part  of  the  fleece  into  a  rope  to  bind  it  up,  it 
Is  fer  more  convenient  to  secure  it  with  twine.  This  should  be 
passed  three  or  four  times  around  and  across  the  fleece,  which 
will  preserve  it  in  a  compact  and  firm  condition.  Wool  should 
be  stored  in  a  place  both  cool  and  dry.  After  a  period,  if  sub- 
jected to  great  heat,  it  loses  its  weight  and  vitality,  and  in 
damp  situations,  it  is  liable  to  mold.  Wool  it  is  believed  will 
produce  spontaneous  combustion  if  accumulated  in  lai^e  masses 
in  a  warm  apartment. 

The  custom  of  shearing  early  lambs  which  prevailed  soon  af- 
ter the  introduction  of  the  Merino,  has  been  I  believe,  univer- 
sallj  abandoned. 

As  each  sheep  is  sheared,  it  should  be  marked  with  tar  or 
paint,  and  this  is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  smear  the  nose  with 
tar,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  insects  already  described. 
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Kcamining  and  culling. — ^The  oocuirenoe  of  shearing  afibids  a 
suitable  and  convenient  occasion  for  carefully  examining  and  (bill- 
ing the  flock.  Old  and  infirm  sheep,  those  deficient  in  form  or 
inferior  in  the  quality  of  wool  or  weight  of  fleece,  and  ewes  habitu- 
ally barren,  should  be  turned  off  for  fattening.  The  hoof,  when 
grown  to  an  unnatural  length,  which  often  occurs  with  Merinos, 
should  be  pared  off  with  a  chisel  or  sharp  knife.  The  horns 
should  be  sawed  off,  if  their  growth  has  a  direction  towards  the 
head.  A  horn  not  unfrequently  penetrates  and  destroys  an  eye, 
and  I  have  known  instances  of  its  pressing  upon  the  skull  and 
thus  injuring  the  brain,  and  of  the  flesh  wounded  by  the  same 
cause,  lM3coming  ulcerated  and  infested  by  maggots. 

Except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  sheep  cannot  profitaUy 
be  retained  after  they  are  four  years  old.  It  is  advisable  to  torn 
off  wethers  at  three,  as  they  do  not  essentially  improve  alter  that 
age.  Ewes,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are  less  reliable  as  breeders 
when  old.  The  wool  of  all  sheep,  as  they  become  aged,  depred- 
ates in  weight  and  fineness.  There  is  a  greatly  augmented  risk 
and  care  in  wintering  sheep  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  fonr 
years,  while  they  have  much  less  adaptedness  to  taking  on  flesh, 
and  produce  a  smaller  amount  of  tallow  than  young  sheep. 

The  age  of  the  sheep  Is  readily  determined  by  the  teetii.  A 
Iamb  has  eight  pointed  teeth.  At  one  year  old  it  loses  two  front 
teeth  and  receives  others  broader  and  longer.  Four  broad  teeth  ap- 
pear at  two  years.  At  three  years  it  has  six.  After  four  years  it 
sheds  all  the  lamb's  teeth  and  has  eight  broad  teeth.  The  teeth 
from  this  period  begin  to  break  and  fall  out,  and  at  eight  or  ten 
the  entire  have  generally  disappeared. 

It  is  evident  that  sheep  cannot  profitably  be  retained  after  the 
teeth  commence  decaying.  As  the  change  in  sheep  does  not  uni- 
formly take  place  until  after  the  ordinary  period  of  shearing,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  subject  the  flock  in  autumn  to  a  second  ei* 
aminatipn. 

Unless  the  weather  is  remarkably  mild»' or  sheep  have  access  to 
a  thick  wood  for  protection  from  cold  or  storms,  they  should  he 
carefully  sheltered  several  nights  succeeding  their  being  sheared. 

Smearing  and  dipping,— -The  custom  has  prevailed  immemo- 
rially  in  certain  districts  of  England  of  applying  an  ointment  to 
sheep  immediately  after  shearing.  Mr.  Bakewell  was  a  decided 
advocate  of  tJiis  practice,  from  the  opinion  that  it  relieved  the 
animal  from  vermin  and  cutaneous  affections,  and  created  a  pro- 
tection against  cold  and  wet.    It  was  also  alleged  that  sudi  ap- 
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pliances  prevented  the  wool  fiom  acquiring  at  th^e  exterior  when 
it  first  starts,  a  harsh  and  wiry  ferm,  which  results,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  natural  yolk  not  being  immediately  secreted, 
rhe  following  preparation  was  applied  advantageously  to  the 
Meriiios  soon  after  their  introduction ,  ''  To  about  eight  gallons 
of  battennilk  and  soft  water  in  equal  proportions,  add  half 
8  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  quart  of  strong  decoction 
of  tobacco,  and  one  quart  of  salt.  Scrub  the  sheep  thoroughly 
with  this,  using  a  hand  brush.  After  this  operation  has  been 
performed,  smear  them  over  lightly  with  a  soft  brush  with  oint- 
loent  made  as  follows :  one  gallon  of  tanner's  oil,  ten  pounds  of 
tallow,  one  pint  of  tar  and  a  little  flower  of  sulphur.  These  pre- 
parations are  sufficient  for  one  hundred  sheep." 

These  applications  were  doubtless  useful,  but  they  were  not 
designed  to  communicate  an  artificial  weight  to  the  fleece,  by  the 
inoorporatioB  of  substances  unnatural  to  the  wool,  nor  to  impart 
to  it  a  Mse  coloring  by  the  infusion  of  oil  and  lampblack. 

The  modem  practice  of  dipping  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco  is 
preferable  in  many  respects  to  smearing,  and  equally  effective  in 
promoting  the  desired  results.  About  ten  pounds  of  the  leaf, 
or  damaged  tobacco,  will  form  the  preparation  for  one  hundred 
sheep.  Let  the  tobacco  be  boiled  in  a  large  kettle  until  its 
strength  is  extracted,  then  pour  a  portion  of  the  liquid  into  a 
half  hogshead,  and  dilute  it  with  water  until  it  is  so  reduced  that 
it  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  sheep  or  operator.  It  should  be  a 
little  more  than  blood  warm.  Dip  the  animal  in  the  solution 
up  to  the  ears,  but  be  cautious  that  the  liquid  does  not  enter  that 
organ  or  the  eyes.  Let  the  sheep  remain  a  few  seconds  standing 
in  the  tub  to  drip,  and  then  place  it  on  an  inclined  plane  formed 
of  boards  battened,  with  side  pieces,  and  discharging  into  the  tub. 
Rnb  down  one  side  of  the  sheep,  and  after  turning  it  over,  the  other 
side  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  relieve  the  wool  from  the  redundant 
tobacco  water.  The  operation  is  disagreeable,  but  is  rapidly  per- 
formed. The  decoction  and  water  must  be  added  as  either  is  re- 
quired. This  work  should  be  delayed  until  the  sheep  have  re- 
covered from  the  wounds  inflicted  in  shearing. 

I  think  this  process  a  complete  antidote  to  the  scab,  and  that 
it  destroys  ticks  and  lice  with  their  knits;  that  it  removes  most 
cutaneous  and  skin  affections,  and  exerts  a  general  cleansing  and 
healthful  influence  upon  a  flock.  It  should  be  repeated  every 
second  or  third  year.  It  is  indispensible  to  the  perfect  success 
of  this  operation,  that  the  lambs  should  be  dipped  at  the  same 
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time  and  with  great  thoroughness^  as  the  ticks  abandon  the  old 
sheep  after  shearing,  and  seek  refuge  amid  the  thick  wool  of  the 
lambs,  and  will  not  be  extirpated  unless  the  dipping  is  extended 
to  the  lattef . 

Fattening  sheep. — Sheep  take  on  flesh  and  fat  with  great  ra- 
pidity, when  they  enjoy  a  good  range  of  sweet  and  abundant  pas- 
]  turage.  Those  that  are  not  nursing,  rapidly  recover  their  flesh 
in  the  spring  and  are  soon  ready  for  market.  They  will  not  en- 
dure close  confinement  in  stall  feeding,  but  when  fed  an  extra 
supply  for  fattening  should  be  allowed  an  ample  range.  In  Eng- 
land sheep  are  chiefly  fattened  on  turnips  in  the  field,  althoi^ 
our  climate  will  not  permit  the  adoption  of  this  economical  prac- 
tice, turnips  may  still  be  classed  among  the  most  valuable  ingre- 
iients  for  the  fattening  of  sheep*  The  rata  baga,  pumpions,  car- 
rots, and  indeed  all  v^etables  are  highly  useful  for  this  purpose. 
Beans  are  peculiarly  congenial  to  sheep,  and  prepare  them  rap- 
idly for  the  shambles.  Corn  is  probably  better  adapted  for  them 
than  any  other  grain.  V^etables  should  be  sliced  for  their  con- 
sumption, and  a  vegetable  cutter  will  be  found  of  great  utih^ 
and  convenience  in  this  preparation  of  their  food. 

DISEASES    OF  BHEEP. 

My  limits  will  allow  me  to  notice  only  a  small  number  of  the 
most  common  maladies  to  which  sheep  are  subject.  These  how- 
ever will  embrace  most  of  the  diseases  which  can  be  safely 
treated  by  the  ordinary  breeder.  Although  sheep  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  yield  unresistingly  to  its 
eflects,  they  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  when  exposed  by 
the  consequences  of  flesh  wounds  or  fractures.  The  treatment 
of  a  wound,  even  of  a  severe  character,  is  very  simple.  Let  the 
wool  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  and  the  wound  carefully 
cleansed,  then  bring  the  parts  together  and  secure  them  by  a 
bandage  or  sticking  plaster.  If  the  laceration  is  large,  a  few 
stitches  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  wound.  A  sharp  crooked 
needle  is  the  most  convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and 
any  adhesive  substance  may  form  the  plaster.  An  ointment 
made  of  pitch  and  beeswax  in  equal  parts,  combined  with  double 
the  quantity  of  mutton  tallow,  or  one  of  tar  and  suet,  should 
occasionally  be  applied.  "When  the  injury  is,  slight  a  covering  of 
tar  alone  is  sufficient,  and  in  summer  spirits  of  turpentine  should 
be  spread  about  the  region  of  the  wound  to  defend  it  from  the  ac- 
cess of  flies.    A  common  fracture  may  usually  be  restored  by 
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replacing  the  bones  and  securing  them  with  splinters.  These 
should  not  be  bound  so  tightly  as  to  produce  a  swelling  by  ob- 
structing the  circulation,  while  the  limb  should  be  protected  from 
pressure  by  interposing  between  it  and  the  bandage  cotton,  tow  or 
any  soft  and  flexible  substance.  A  bruise  may  be  relieved  by 
washing  it  with  hot  vin^ar,  containing  a  little  tar,  or  a  decoc- 
ti(A  of  wormwood,  repeated  several  times  daily  until  the  soreness 
is  removed. 

The  Scab. — This  loathsome  disease  commonly  results  from  n^- 
lect  and  want  of  dtenliness.  Bathing  the  sheep  in  tobacco  juice, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  I  deem  both  a  cure  and  preventative. 
To  be  ^Eectively.and  economically  applied,  the  operation  should 
be  performed  soon  after  shearing.  The  ablution  of  the  body  will 
then  be  more  complete,  and  a  great  saving  effected  in  the  use  of 
the  decoction  which  is  largely  absorbed  when  the  wool  has  be- 
come long.  Sometimes  when  the  disease  is  unusually  virulent, 
this  application  may  not  accomplish  an  entire  cure  of  the  flock; 
or  the  affection  may  be  developed  late  in  the  season.  Its  pres- 
ence will  be  indicated  by  the  animal  constantly  rubbing  and 
biting  its  body,  and  by  particles  of  wool  starting  from  the  fleece. 
In  either  of  these  instances,  a  common  mercurial  ointment,  or  an 
miguent  made  of  suet  and  turpentine,  or  one  formed  of  1  lb.  of 
lard,  ^  oz.  of  common  salt,  and  ^  lb.  of  rosin,  may  be  applied. 
Either  preparation  should  be  rubbed  thoroughly  into  and  about 
the  postules,  the  scab  having  been  previously  scraped  off  with  a 
cob  or  comb.  When  a  sheep  appears  severely  infected  by  the 
scab,  after  the  wool  is  grown,  the  tobacco  decoction,  to  which  is 
sometimes  added  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  a  very  slight 
Infasion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  made  as  hot  as  the  animal  can 
bear,  may  be  poured  upon  the  affected  parts.  When  the  disease 
has  extended  over  the  body,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  apply  this 
preparation  along  the  entire  neck  and  back  of  the  sheep.  This 
may  be  done  by  laying  open  the  wool  to  the  skin  along  the  back 
and  pouring  the  liquid  gently  upon  it,  which  will  penetrate  the 
fleece  and  be  diffused  over  the  body. 

The  Rot. — This  disorder,  although  marked  in  Europe  by  a 
great  mortality,  rarely  occurs ,  among  our  flocks.  Contradictory 
opinions  prevail  on  the  question  of  its  being  contagious.  Sheep 
are  supposed  to  contract  it  when  feeding  in  autumn  on  low  and 
damp  grounds  which  have  been  overflowed,  and  are  enveloped  by 
miasmatic  exhalations.  The  presence  of  this  disease  is  indicated 
hy  these  s3^ptoms :  the  eyes  become  dim,  the  skin  assumes  a  yel- 
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lowish  tinge,  the  aninuil  is  listless,  the  blood  loses  it  high  coki, 
and  inclines  to  a  wateiy  consistence  and  to  coagulate;  watety 
swellings  appear,  particularly  under  the  chin.  I  recollect  of  thf 
occurrence  of  severe  losses  from  the  rot  in  the  early  importatioB 
of  the  Ramboullet  sheep,  which  were  all  characterize  by  this 
swelling.  When  these  symptoms  are  revealed,  the  individual  at- 
tacked maybe  considered  incurable.  The  disease  can  only  be 
averted  &om  the  flock  by  an  immediate  removal  to  a  high  and 
dry  pasture,  and  if  this  is  occupied  by  pine,  juniper  or  (^er  aro- 
matic plants,  the  change  will  be  attended  wMi  still  more  &vDra- 
ble  results.  A  copious  supply  of  salt  is  recommended  as  useful 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  this  malady.  An  examination  of  a  sheep 
that  has  died  of  the  rot  will  disclose  the  presence  and  taint  of  the 
disease  throughout  the  entire  system.  The  heart  is  flabby  and  dis- 
figured, a  general  dropsical  affection  pervades  the  whole  body,  Ha 
lungs  are  oppressed  with  blDod  and  corroded  by  tubercles.  The 
liver  appears  the  most  affected,  and  often  swollen  to  neailjr 
double  its  .natural  size,  exhibits  a  mass  of  putrescence,  while  in- 
numerable animalculsB  may  be  perceived  floating  in  the  pubreflceat 
bile.  Parts  of  this  organ  are  deeply  speckled.  These  ccanmeuls 
on  this  disorder  are  chiefly  derived  from  British  authors,  il- 
though  we  are  now  happily  exempt  from  the  scourge,  I  advert  to 
tiie  subject  that  our  breeders  may  be  able  to  rec<^nize  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  distemper  if  it  ^ould  appear  in  our  flocks.  The 
recollection  of  its  destructive  ravages,  which  I  witnessed  in  my 
boyhood,  is  still  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind. 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  this  disease 
seems  to  be  well  established.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  course  the 
infected  animal  singularly  thrives  and  improves  in  its  condition. 
It  is  asserted  that  Bakewell  exposed  his  sheep  to  the  malady  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  early  and  rapid  fattening.  Authors  of 
high  standing,  but  on  this  sul]ject  I  think  of  doubtful  moralitj, 
advise  breeders,  in  order  to  save  the  value  of  the  flocks,  to  turn  off 
to  the  butcher  sheep  aflfected  by  the  incipient  rot. 

Foot  rot. — This  is  a  highly  infectious  disease,  and  will  if  not 
arrested  spread  through  a  whole  flock.  The  viscid  matter  which 
exudes  from  the  feet  of  an  infected  animal  will  very  soon  con- 
taminate the  pasture,  and  communicate  the  disease  by  a  species 
of  inoculation.  When  the  distemper  appears,  the  first  measure 
should  be  to  separate  the  healthy  from  the  infected  sheep  and 
to  remove  the  flock  to  a  fresh  and  clean  pasture.  A  trifling 
lameness  is  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  foot  rot. 
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A  slight  redness  may  be  detected  at  the  junction  of  the  hoof  with 
the  leg;  the  foot  is  somewhat  heated  and  an  offensive  matter  ap- 
pears when  it  is  pressed.  These  symptoms,  but  more  a^rayated, 
will  be  soon  exhibited  about  the  horns  of  the  hoof,  ulcerations 
appear  between  the  hoo&,  severe  lameness  ensues,  which  often 
c<Hnpels  the  sheep  to  move  about  upon  its  kneeSi  The  bone  is 
ultimately  attacked,  becomes  mortified  and  sloughes  off.  When 
these  evidences  manifest  the  presence  of  this  formidable  disease, 
the  flock  should  be  carefully  examined  and  separated.  The  feet 
of  the  tainted  sheep  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  all  the  cor- 
TUTpt  matter  washed  off  and  every  part  of  the  hoof  which  appears 
infected  be  pared  away  until  the  matter  is  folly  dischai^ed,  that 
every  particle  of  the  infection  may  be  removed.  The  foot  should 
be  dipped  in  water  or  lye  of  ashes  in  malignant  cases,  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne  without  scalding.  After  this  is  done,  i^ply  to  the 
parts  a  strong  decocti(m  of  pulverized  blue  vitriol,  ndngled  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  or  wash  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
twice  its  quantity  of  water,  or  mixed  in  the  same  proportion 
with  sweet  oil.  It  is  also  recommended  to  dip  the  foot  in  hot 
tar.  The  rot  is  sometimes  cured  by  the  simple  but  repeated 
application  of  turpentine  alone,  after  the  feet  have  been  pared 
and  cleansed.  A  stroi^  solution  of  lye  and  quicklimel  is  also 
saocessfully  used. 

This  disease  appears  to  be  produced  by  Aeep  running  on  soft 
swampy  grounds,  and  even  pastures  upon  fine  sand  which  yield 
to  the  foot  are  said  to  be  promotive  of  it.  A  high  and  stony 
range  are  the  surest  protection  horn  its  attacks.  When  a  flock 
has  once  been  infected  by  it,  great  vigilance  should  beiexerted  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  and  a  breeder  is  guilty  of  great  improvi- 
dence, who  introduces  sheep  into  a  healthy  fold  from  a  flock 
affected  by  the  foot  rot. 

Diarrhea. — Sheep  are  very  subject  to  scouring  when  turned 
into  fresh  pastures,  but  this  is  not  injurious  unless  it  become  ex- 
cesdve.  It  may  be  cured  in  ordinary  attacks  by  returning  the 
animal  to  dry  fiondder.  If  this  remedy  does  not  succeed,  gite  ^ 
small  dose  of  prepared  chalk,  mixed  in  spirits  with  five  or  six 
drops  of  laudanum.  This  may  be  rq)eated  every  hour  or  two,, 
and  be  extended  to  a  tablespoonfal  of  the  mixture.  Soot  tea 
given  in  frequent  doses  of  about  half  a  gill  is  often  effective,  and 
a  decoction  formed  by  boiling  about  two  ounces  of  logwood  in  a 
pint  of  water  a  few  minutes,  mingled  with  the  chalk  mixture  given 
at  short  intervals  in  doses  of  one  gilt  seldcmi  &ils  of  effecting  an 
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immediate  core.  If  the  attack  assumes  a  dysenteric  character, 
which  is  indicated  by  discharges  of  bloody  mucous,  a  more  ener- 
getic practice  is  required.  First,  thoroughly  evacuate  the  bowels 
by  one  or  two  portions  of  salts  or  some  vigorous  purgative,  and 
then  administer  repeatedly  the  above  preparation,  occasionally 
using  a  cathartic,  such  as  the  salts,  or  a  mixture  of  molasses  and 
yeast.  Continue  these  applications  until  all  symptoms  of  the 
disease  not  only  abate  but  cease,  as  sheep  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  a  relapse  in  these  attacks. 

Ticks,  lice  and  other  vermin  may  be  extirpated  by  using  the 
bath  of  tobacco  juice  in  the  manner  already  described.  When 
the  bathing  cannot  be  performed,  the  same  treatment  prescribed 
for  the  scab,  in  applying  ointment  and  the  hot  tobacco  decoction 
will  be  found  equally  efficacious  in  these  cases.  The  smoke  of 
tobacco  is  sometimes  ii^ected  into  the  wool  by  means  of  a  tin  pipe 
communicating  with  a  large  bowl  containing  the  leaf. 

Worm  in  the  head. — This  is  often  an  exceedingly  fatal  malady, 
and  is  produced  by  a  fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostril  of 
the  sheep.  The  animal,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  will  fre- 
quently be  noticed  almost  maddened  by  the  attacks  of  this  insect 
and  making  the  most  agitated  efforts  to  avoid  it.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  use  of  tar  as  a  protection  against  their  attacks  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  practical  antidote.  Many  writers  suggest 
injections  into  the  nostrils  of  Scotch  snuff,  tobacco  juice,  and  even 
spirits  of  turpentine,  but  these  remedies  inflict  great  suffering  upon 
the  animal  and  in  practice  I  have  never  seen  any  benefits  result 
from  them.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  authors,  that  these  worms 
always  exist  in  this  receptacle  and  are  placed  there  by  a  provis- 
ion of  nature  to  preserve  the  animal  from  the  assaults  of  more 
dangerous  enemies.  The  worm  proves  rarely  if  ever  fatal  to 
sheep  in  good  condition,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  origin  of  the  debility  and  low  flesh,  which  is  generally  ap- 
parent in  sheep  which  die  from  this  cause.  Strong  and  vigorous 
sheep  are  often  seen  to  eject  worms  from  the  head  in  sneezing. 

Stretches. — ^This  is  the  popular  name  of  a  malady  which  gen- 
erally attacks  vigorous  sheep  in  high  health.  It  is  produced  by 
an  obstruction  of  the  intestines,  and  is  caused  by  one  portion  of 
the  bowels  becoming  introduced  into  another  part.  The  suffering 
is  extreme,  and  is  manifested  by  spasmodic  contortions  of  the 
sheep,  its  lying  down,  stretching  and  rolling  upon  the  ground. 
Death  speedily  follows,  unless  relief  is  promptly  afforded.  In 
connection  witii  the  use  of  powerful  cathartics,  the  most  success- 
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ful  practice  I  have  known  is  to  raise  the  animal  entirely  from 
the  ground  by  the  hind  legs,  and  hold  it  in  that  position  a  few 
seconds.  Let  the  operations  be  repeated  several  times,  with, 
short  intervals.  I  have  seen  sheep,  which  were  suffering  the 
keenest  agonies,  released  immediately  by  this  process.  The  dis- 
ease is  probably  induced  by  the  exclusive  use  of  dry  fodder,  and 
may  be  averted  by  changing  to  vegetable  food. 

Tht  sheep  pox,  or  claveau. — This  noisome  and  fatal  distemper, 
which  seems  identical  in  its  character  with  the  small  pox,  like 
several  other  diseases,  was  introduced  with  the  early  importa- 
tions of  the  Merino.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  recent  occurrence 
of  it  among  our  flocks.  It  appears  in  postules  or  tumors  about 
the  face  and  neck  of  the  sheep,  which  contain  foul  and  offensive 
matters,  and  resisting  all  treatment,  spreads  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  recommended  to  instantly  remove  the  infected  indi- 
viduals and  to  inoculate  the  whole  flock.  To  perform  this  pro- 
cess take  a  little  of  the  matter  from  the  tumor  upon  a  knife  and 
introduce  it,  by  making  a  small  puncture  through  the  skin.  No 
other  remedy  is  availing. 

Poison. — Sheep  are  frequently  poisoned  by  eating  various 
plants,  particularly  the  laurel,  poison  ivy  and  sheep  laurel  or 
kalmia  latifolia.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  poison  are  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth  and  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  Melted  lard 
or  suet,  poured  down  in  small  doses,  which  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  ' 


THE  ALPACA. 

When  Peru  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  they  found  the  im- 
measurable wealth  in  silver  and  gold  of  the  Incas,  less  an  element 
of  thdr  prosperity  and  civilization,  than  was  the  possession  of  the 
extraordinary  animals  they  held  in  domestication.  The  invaders 
beheld  with  astonishment  innumerable  droves  of  animals  endowea 
with  many  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  camel,  and  count- 
less herds  of  wooled  animals,  whose  habits  and  qualities  recalled 
to  their  minds  the  flocks  of  their  native  land,  and  which  they 
bafled  by  acclamation  as  the  sheep  of  Peru.  These  animals  were 
different  members  of  the  family  of  Llamas.  The  term  Llama  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  variety  used  by  the  Peruvians  as  beasts 
of  burden.    Llama  seems  ta  be  the  generic  name  for  several 
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species  of  Peruvian  animals,  of  which  the  Alpaca  is  far  tiie  most 
valuable  for  its  wool  when  domesticated,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  modem  times  so  important  an  animal  has  received  so  little 
attention. 

The  Alpaca  unites  in  its  qualities  and  habits  a  singular  analogy 
to  several  other  animals,  and  yet  in  itself  is  eminently  distinct  and 
peculiar.  From  their  wool  the  Peruvians  formed  the  beautiful 
fitbrics  which  excited  in  Pizarro  and  his  followers  so  much  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  These  fabrics  were  remarkable  for  their 
richness,  their  lustrous  appearance,  and  for  the  brilliant  coloring 
they  received.  The  formation  of  the  Alpaca  wool  is  very  striking. 
^*  Each  filament  appears  a  strai^t  and  polished  tube,  possessing 
a  brilliant  transparency."  It  grows  to  great  lengthy  and  is  very 
strong,  that  at  tiiis  day  transported  averaging  from  teai  to  twelve 
inches  in  length.  It  has  no  yolk^  ^i:nd  yet  the  fibers  are  pliable 
and  not  dryl  There  is  nO  under  hair,  and  the  wool  is  peculiar 
fcr  its  evennefis.  .  ' 

It  would  seem  to  be  distinguished  for  its  great  durability,  as  it 
has  been  discovered,  in  comparatively  a  modem  period^  unde- 
eomposed  in  the  burial  places  of  the  ancient  Pemvians*  The  or- 
dinary weight  of  the  fleece  of  the  Alpaca  is  said  to  be  about  t^ 
pounds,  although  it  is  alleged  that  individuals  of  the  species  are 
now  cultivated  in  England  which  will  yield  fleeces  of  thirty  pounds 
weight. 

The  iBiet  of  the  Llama  genus  are  all  cleftvand  pointed  with 
sharp  clsLVfB.  This  peculiarity  confers  upon  them,  even  more  than 
the  Gtoat,  sure-footedness,  and  the  ability  to  feed  amid  clifi&  and 
precipices. 

In  their  flesh  and  skin  the  Alpacas  have  great  analogy  to  the 
Deer.  The  former  is  an  essential  article  among  the  Peruvians  cf 
sustenance,  and  jerked  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  baoon  in 
Europe. 

Spanish  writers  remark  that  the  Alpaca  is  not  appropriated  £pr 
its  milk.  In  their  wool-producing  properties  they  exceedingly 
resemble  the  Sheep.  The  structure  of  the  stomach  of  all  tiie 
Llama  tribe  has  great  similarity  to  that  of  the  Camel;  they  possess 
the  same  power  of  endurance  in  the  absence  of  food  and  water; 
have  the  same  capacity  for  the  retention  of  fluids,  and  of  r^nrn- 
ing  water  while  ruminating  to  the  stomach  and  throat,  and  they 
live,  like  the  Camel,  on  the  coarsest  browse.  The  AJpaea  have  a 
eleft  upper  Up,  and  long  and  slender  nedes,  which  enable  them  to 
reach  and  feed  upon  mosses  and  lichens  .growiiig  upon  rocks  and 
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precipices.  The  fimnation  of  their  teeth  and  lips  allow  them  to 
eat  harsh  and  prickly  shrubs,  which  repel  all  olJier  animals  ex- 
cept the  Llama  and  Camel. 

The  Alpaca  ewes  are  in  heat  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and, 
according  to  Molina,  their  period  of  gestation  is  between  five 
and  six  months.     One  young  is  produced  at  a  birth. 

The  same  author  considers  the  Vicana,  which  is  one  of  the 
species  of  the  Llama,  and  is  hunted  for  its  wool  and  skin,  the  Al- 
paca in  its  undomesticated  condition.  The  Alpaca  delights  in 
lotty  and  barren  mountain  i^mges.  They  inhabit  the  Andes  at 
an  dleyation  of  feom  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  and  live,  with  no  sup- 
ply of  food  from  man,  by  browsing  the  scanty  herbage  bushes  and 
lichens  along  the  line  of  eternal  snow. 

Unlike  the  sheep,  they  appeal:  to  have  an  attachment  to  locali- 
ties, never  wandering  from  their  own  districts,  and  are  so  gre- 
garious that  one  flock  does  not  mingle  with  another. 

There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  unskillful  treatment  in  breeding 
has  much  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  Alpaca  wool  since  the 
discov^y  rfPeru.  The  defective  system  of  the  Indians,  by  whom 
these  animals  seem  to  be  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  have  im- 
mensely decreased  their  number.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole 
capadty  of  Peru  and  Chili  is  unable  to  produce  for  the  require- 
ments of  foreign  commerce,  under  the  present  system,  more  than 
two  millions  pounds  of  Alpaca  wool,  while  the  demand  is  almost 
unlimited.  •> 

^  This  wool  is  valuable  for  combing,  and  the  manu&cture  of 
worsted  goods,  but  is  not  adapted  to  fabrics  requiring  felting.  The 
present  market  price  is,  I  )believe,  between  fifty  and  sixty  cents. 

No  animal  is  more  hardy,  or  better  calculated  by  nature  to  bear 
the  rigors  of  the  harshest  climate.  Its  heavy  coating  of  wool, 
aided  by  thick  int^un^ents'of  M  along  the  back  and  loins,  render- 
ing it  almost  impervious  to  the  cold,  while  the  long,  smooth,  and 
glossy  fibers  of  ite  fleece  shed  the  rain  and  snow. 

In  addition  to  all  these  qualities,  nature  has  supplied  the  Al* 
paca  with  a  soft  and  thick  substance  over  its  breast^  upon  which 
it  rests  when  reposing,  and  which  is  designed  to  shield  it  from 
injury  amid  its  native  rocks. 

The  Alpaca  has  been  translated  into  various  countries,  and  has 
readily  adapted  itself  to  the  changes.  It  has  been  found  to  pros^ 
per  among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  and 
upon  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  seems  peculiarly  to  re- 
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joioe  in  the  harsh  wild  hether  and  other  coarse  herbage  indige- 
nous to  that  region. 

I  have  gathered  these  facts  from  various  authors,  whicb  I 
have  been  able  to  consult,  (and  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Morton's 
Cyclopedia,)  with  the  view  of  presenting  this  subject  to  tiie 
American  agriculturists.  Almost  every  section  of  our  countiy 
embraces  districts  worthless  for  all  other  purposes,  which  might 
be  most  profitably  devoted  to  ranges  for  the  Alpaca.  The  sum- 
mits of  our  loftiest  mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  so 
elevated  as  the  primitive  home  of  the  Alpaca  upon  the  Cordilleras. 
Formerly  the  exportation  of  the  Alpaca  was  much  embarrassed 
by  the  confinement  incident  to  a  long  passage  of  several  months 
around  Cape  Horn,  in  which  large  numbers  have  perished ;  but 
now  they  can,  with  great  fiEUulity,  be  carried  by  a  short  voyage  to 
Panama,  thence  driven  or  transported  by  railroad  across  the  Isth- 
mus, and  be  shipped  at  an  Atlantic  port. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Alpacas  having  been  introduced 
into  this  country ;  but  I  deem  the  subject  of  their  importation  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  national  consideration.  The 
sheep  sometimes  called  Alpaca  should  be  confounded  in  no  re- 
spect with  the  Peruvian  Alpacas. 


THE  GOAT, 

Although  this  animal  in  many  countries  occupies  a  position  iif 
value  and  utility  hardly  secondary  to  that  held  by  sheep  with  us, 
it  is  scarcely  embraced  among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farm. 
Within  a  few  years  the  subject  of  their  cultivation  has  received 
considerable  attention,  in  reference  particularly  however  to  flie 
introduction  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  and  crossing  them  with  flie 
common  Goat.  In  many  of  its  habits  and  qualities  the  Goat 
seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Sheep  by  striking  affinities  and  analo- 
gies, and  indeed  many  naturalists  are  almost  inclined  to  recog- 
nize the  animals  as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Under  changes 
of  circumstances  which  modify  their  peculiarities,  the  Goat  be- 
comes essentially  woolly,  while  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  converted 
into  a  covering  singularly  assimilated  to  the  hair  of  the  goat. 
In  England  and  Scotland  Goats  are  much  less  numerous  at  pres- 
ent than  they  were  centuries  ago,  although  the  numbers  of  every 
other  domestic  animal  have  immensely  increased.  Goats  were 
brought  into  New  England  in  connection  with  the  earliest  im- 
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portations  of  Neat  cattle.  Among  the  mountains  of  Wales  they 
«till  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  I  can  perceive  no  reason  why 
they  may  not  be  profitably  reared  in  similar  districts  of  our  own 
country.  They  are  more  hardy  than  sheep,  less  liable  to  disease, 
they  prosper  on  even  coarser  and  cheaper  food,  they  are  more  pro- 
lific, they  may  be  shorn  for  the  fleeces  and  in  addition  are  valua- 
ble for  the  milk  they  yield. 

The  meat  of  the  Goat,  especially  of  the  Kid  was  highly  esteemed 
in  the  patriarchal  age  and  in  many  countries  is  still  held  in 
great  repute.  In  Males  the  haunches  of  the  Goat  are  salted  and 
dried  and  form  a  valuable  substitute  for  bacon.  The  flesh  of 
the  spayed  or  castrated  Goat  is  known  as  rock  venison,  and  is 
equal  it  is  said,  in  fatness,  delicacy  and  flavor  to  the  meat  of  the 
deer.  The  Kid  is  not  inferior  to  the  Lamb  as  an  article  of  food. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  Groat's  meat  is  exposed  in  the  shambles 
equally  with  the  flesh  of  other  domestic  animals,  and  is  in  as 
much  request.  The  suet  of  the  Goat  is  superior  in  whiteness 
and  utility  to  the  tallow  of  sheep  or  Neat  cattle,  and  will  com- 
mand where  it  has  been  used,  a  higher  price  in  market.  It  was 
and  may  still  be  customary  in  some  districts  of  Wales,  ^  allow 
Goats  to  run  wild,  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and  then 
to  hunt  them  chiefly  for  their  &X.  The  skin  of  the  Goat  is  highly 
valuable  for  manu&cturing  purposes.  The  hide  of  the  Kid  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  dressing  into  a  fine  fitbric  from  which  the 
choicest  gloves  are  made,  and  the  skin  of  the  matured  Goat  is 
manufactured  into  leather  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  quality. 
The  hair  of  the  Goat  is  ijidestructible  in  water  and  possesses 
therefore  immense  value  as  a  material  for  the  fabrication  of 
lopes  and  cables.  It  is  also  manufiEu^tured  into  numerous  articles 
of  clothing  and  for  domestic  uses.  The  hair  of  the  white  Goat 
was  in  great  demand  for  the  manufacturing  of  bushy  white  wigs, 
when  that  article  of  costume  was  dictated  by  fashion. 

The  milk  of  the  Goat  is  nutritious  and  sweet,  and  is  esteemed 
to  be  highly  medicinal.  Invalids  still  repair  to  the  mountains 
of  Wales  to  drink  it.  Cheese  and  butter  may  both  be  made  of 
Goat's  milk,  but  they  are  said  to  be  aflected  by  a  peculiar,  although 
not  unpleasant,  flavor.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  cow's  milk,  it  produces  cheese  of  a  most  excellent  quality  and 
greater  in  quantity  than  that  yielded  by  cow's  milk  alone. 

These  views  present,  I  believe,  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
the  animal,  and  form  the  inducements  for  breeding  Goats,  as 
they  have  been  formed  by  my  limited  personal  observations  and 
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as  I  have  derived  them  from  the  autiiors  I  have  been  ^le  to 
consult. 

The  idea  of  making  the  common  Goat  the  medium  of  diffu- 
sing the  t»reed  of  the  Cashmerean  Goi^t  in  tiiis  country,  presents 
the  subject  in  a  novel  and  deeply  interesting  <and  important  light. 
This  consideration  seems  to  justify  a  rapid  glance  at  the  habits 
and  qualities  of  these  animals,  that  they  may  be^familiarized 
to  our  larmers,  if  circumstances  should  lead  to  their  mote  exten- 
sive propagation. 

The  Goat  is  naturally  docile^  and  susceptible  of  domeeticstfcai. 
They  delight  in  the  rock  and  diff;  Hkef  will  fttten  on  moss  and 
browse,  and  will  easily  sustain  themselves  if  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity on  the  coarsest  forage,  and  even  upon  'the  bark  of  teees. 
Great  difference  exists,  it  is  stated,  among  the  same  family  of 
Goats  in  their  capacity  for  yielding  milk.  The  Mack,  or  l^ose 
approaching  that  tint,  are  reputed  to  be  the  best. 

The  fismale  is  in  season  from  tlie  1st  of  Sept^nber  to  December, 
and  her  period  of  pregnancy  is  about  ten  weeks.  She  usuaUy 
produces  two  kids  act  a  birth,  but  c^n  three  and  oecasicmally 
four.  Goats  will  couple  when  a  few  montlis  old,  but  should 
be  restrained  until  they  have  reached  a  mature  age,  which  is  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years.  The  male  possesses  extraordinary 
virile  powers,  and  in  the  rutting  season  impregnates  the  whole 
surrounding  atmosphere  with  his  fceited  odor.  Although  disagree- 
able to  the  nerves,  this  odor  is  believed  t6  be  h^hly  sdubrious 
to  man  and  brute.  Goats  are  firequently  kept  in  stables  under 
the  conviction  that  tiieir  smell  priDmotes  the  health  of  horses. 
My  Irish  laborers  often  importune  me  to  introduce  a  few  Goats 
into  my  sheepfold,  with  the  assurance  that  the  influence  of  tiieir 
odor  and  breath  would  secure  to  the  sheep  exemption  from  ordi- 
nary diseases.  I  have  not  noticed  the  idea  adverted  to  by 
any  writer,  but  am  assured  by  these  men  that  such  Is  the 
practice  in  Ireland.  The  first  kid,  it  is  advised,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  with  the  mother,  as  it  is  believed  its  constant  action 
upon  the  udder  tends  to  expand  and  invigorate  it,  and  thus  im- 
proves her  subsequent  capacity  for  secreting  milk.  The  kid  is  fit 
for  slaughtering  when  a  few  days  old.  The  Goat  continues  to 
bear  until  she  is  about  seven  years  of  age.  The  m^  is  seldom 
used  for  breeding  after  he  is  five* 

The  Goat  should  be  milked  three  times  each  day  at  equal  in- 
tervals. A  good  milker  yields,  the  first  three  months  after  yean- 
ing, about  a  quart  at  each  milkii^,  after  that  period  ^e  gradually 
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decreases,  as  she  approaches  another  parturition.  She  may  be 
milked  until  mthin  a  few  weeks  of  that  time.  The  goat  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  habit  of  ceasing  to  feed  and  to  secrete  milk 
alter  her  udder  is  filled.  She  lies  down  and  remains  quiet  until 
idieved  of  her  burthen,  when  she  again  resumes  her  feeding, 
and  the  secretion  of  milk  recommences.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
these  frequent  milkings. 

It  is  alleged  that  Goats  yield  more  milk  and  thriye  better  when 
confined.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  number  is  small,  they  may 
be  tethered  to  a  post  or  pin  by  a  cord,  and  removed  as  circum- 
stances require.  They  are  very  prone  to  be  mischievous,  and 
should  be  hoppled  and  yoked,  or  secured  by  an  implement  which 
is  appropriated  to  them  in  Wales,  and  called  a  "  puzzle."  It  is 
constructed  of  three  sticks  placed  in  a  triangular  form,  and 
listened  about  the  neck,  (xoats,  however,  if  propagated  in  any 
quantity,  should  be  kept  in  the  charge  of  a  goatherd,  as  sheep 
^ould  always  be  in  the  custody  of  a  shepherd. 

Several  varieties  of  the  goat  &mily  possess  extraordinary  value 
GO.  account  of  the  fine  wool  or  curly  hair  they  produce.  Among 
the  most  valuable  and  conspicuous  of  these  varieties  are  the  An- 
gela or  Goat  of  Cashmere,  and  the  lai^  Gtoat  of  Thibet.  These  ani- 
mals yield  the  raw  material  from  which  is  fabricated  the  shawls 
of  eommerce,  which  often  command  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  It 
seems  to  be  determined  by  recent  experiments  that  these  Goats  may 
be  successfully  crossed  with  the  common  Goat  of  the  country.  This 
&ct  being  established,  it  is  evident  that  judicious  and  skillful 
breeding  of  a  few  years  may  form  breeds  so  near  the  perfect  Gash- 
mere  and  Thibet  goat,  that  they  will  be  separated  by  an  almost 
inconceivable  fraction,  and  with  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  wool.  The  fifth,  or  at  farthest  the  sixth  cross, 
with  proper  management,  will  leave  so  slight  an  infusion  of  the 
Uood  of  the  common  Goat,  that  the  amount  could  scarcely  be  cal- 
culated. Some  districts  of  our  widely  extended  territory  must 
afford  a  climate  congenial  to  the  habits  of  these  animals.  The 
blood  of  the  common  Goat  will  impart  hardihood  of  constitution 
to  the  cross,  and  aid  in  forming  its  acclimation. 

Upon  their  native  mountains  the  Cashmere  Goat  furnish  to  the 
populati<m  butter  and  cheese,  flesh  and  the  material  for  fabricating 
their  clothing.  More  valuable,  for  supplying  the  ordinary  wants 
of  man,  than  the  common  Goat,  the  Goats  of  Cashmere  and  Thibet 
are  ahnost  priceless  in  their  value,  as  affording  the  fabric  for  mar 
nufiicturing  the  articles  of  fashion  and  luxury  which  bear  these 
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exorbitant  prices.  Not  only  the  shawls  referred  to,  bnt  die 
delicate  and  beautiful  camlets  are  produced  from  the  wool  of 
these  animals. 

The  Cashmere  Goat  is  a  very  beautiful  creature,  finely  and 
gracefully  formed,  with  his  long  silky  or  woolly  covering  almost 
trailing  upon  the  ground.  Such  were  the  features  of  a  Cashmere 
as  I  recollect  them,  which  a  few  years  ago  excited  my  admiration 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  Massachusetts.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Cashmere  Goat  yields  a  fleece  of  hair  or  curly  wool  weigh- 
ing from  four  to  eight  lbs.  The  Thibet  Goat  bears  beneath  his  coat- 
ing of  coarse  hair  a  fine  and  delicate  fleece  of  white  wool,  which, 
when  combed,  yields  about  one  pound  to  the  animal. 

^'  The  Cashmere  Goat  is  hardy  and  prolific,  breeding  at  the  age 
of  one  year,  with  a  period  of  gestation  of  about  five  months,  and 
yielding  ahnost  invariably  twins  after  the  first  birth.  The  fleece 
is  valued  at  $6  or  $8  in  France,  or  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  fi>r  the 
manu&cture  of  high  priced  shawls.  The  fleeces,  when  the  ani- 
mals become  numerous,  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  com- 
mon sheep's  wool,  and  possess  durability  far  superior  to  it,  not 
only  for  fine  fabrics,  but  for  all  the  coarse  goods.  There  is  also 
a  permanent  retention  of  colors  in  fabrics  made  from  the  hair  of 
these  animals.'' 

An  examination  made  by  Dr.  Chilton  and  others  of  the  wool  of 
these  goats,  and  wool  from  the  Cashmere  shawl,  under  themicio- 
scope,  established  in  their  minds  a  conviction  of  the  absolute 
identity  in  properties  of  the  two  materials. 

Some  valuable  Goats  were  imported  into  this  country  by  Dr.  J. 
B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1849,  from  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  They  were  exhibited  at  the 
New- York  State  Fair  in  1854,  and  attracted  much  attention.  A 
buck  and  doe  were  purchased  by  gentlemen  of  this  State,  and 
have  borne  our  winters  favorably.  The  fleeces  of  these  Goats 
were  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  and  elicited 
the  report  from  which  I  have  made  the  following  extract.  The 
oonunittee  further  remark,  "  The  fleeces  submitted  are  identical 
in  character  and  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  materials  &om  whidi 
the  highly  prized  Cashmere  shawls  are  made." 

They  were  supposed  by  many  to  be  that  variety  just  referred 
to,  and  described  in  works  on  natural  history  under  the  names  of 
Cashmere,  Angora,  Thibet  or  Shawl  Goat ;  but  it  is  now  believed, 
firom  the  best  information,  which  can  be  obtained,  that  it  is  a  differ- 
ent and  more  valuable  variety. 
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The  Syrian  goat,  supposed  by  a  writer  in  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
ports to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  goat  of  Scinde,  is  very  large 
in  his  proportion,  and  has  long  pendulous  ears.  These  animals 
afford  a  much  greater  yield  of  milk  than  the  common  goat.  In  a 
large  portion  of  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor  these  goats  are  almost 
the  exclusive  dependence  of  the  people  for  their  supply  of  milk. 
In  that  region  cow's  milk  is  considered  promotive  of  bihous  fevers, 
while  the  milk  of  Goats  is  deemed  medicinal  and  a  preventive  of 
these  attacks.  Although  richer  and  more  nutritious,  it  is  more 
digestible  than  the  former.  This  variety  may  be  crossed  with 
the  common  Gk>at  with  equal  fsicility  and  success  as  the  Gk)at  of 
Cashmere  or  Thibet.  The  common  Groat  should  be  sheared  an- 
nually, about  the  period  of  sheep  shearing.  Preliminary  washing 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  Galmet  states  that  the  hair  of 
the  Cashmere  goat,  in  his  age,  was  not  sheared,  but  was  combed 
off  with  great  care  and  nicety. 

The  Goat  is  a  bold  and  daring  animal,  and  will  fearlessly  oppose 
and  generally  repels  the  attacks  of  dogs  and  wolves.  Their  ex- 
ceedmg  hardihood  enables  them  to  endure  the  winters  of  a  rigor- 
ous climate  without  requiring  that  great  and  vigilant  care  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  of  sheep.  The  goatherd  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  Switzerland,  only  folds  his  flock  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  milking,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather,  and  then  feeds 
them  on  coarse  and  scanty  fodder. 

I  have  thus  attempted  briefly  to  exhibit  the  reasons  for  a  more 
extended  breeding  of  the  Goat  in  its  different  varieties,  and  cannot 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful consideration ;  and  that  these  animals,  especially  those  which 
produce  the  more  valuable  material,  promise  to  become  an  im- 
portant department  in  our  stock  husbandry.  However  the  re- 
publican economist  may  deprecate  the  prevalence  of  habits  and 
fashion  that  demands  these  luxurious  articles  of  costume,  while 
they  do  exist  it  is  wise,  and  the  .dictate  of  patriotism,  to  make 
them  subservient  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

Our  territory  embraces  soil  and  climate  eminently  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  mulberry.  When  in  the  exercise  of 
our  own  skill  and  intelligence,  America  shall  produce  Cashmerean 
fibrics,  wines,  and  silk,  we  shall  be  liberated  from  a  foreign  de- 
pendence that  wrests  annually  millions  from  the  country,  while 
new  and  deep  fountains  of  business  and  wealth  will  be  revealed 
to  ourselves. 
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RABBITS. 

A  few  years  ago  I  should  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  incor- 
porating in  a  practical  Treatise  on  Husbandry  a  notice  of  this 
delightful  little  animal.  Although  in  Europe  the  Rabbit  warren 
has  long  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  husbandman,  vn& 
us  the  Rabbit  has  been  only  an  object  of  &ncy  and  amusement. 
Now,  however,  their  culture  has  become  so  extensive  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  a  brief  account  of  their  breeding, 
management  and  uses. 

Rabbits  may  be  made  profitable  by  their  fur  and  flesh,  and 
their  dung  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  guano  in  its  fertilizing 
properties.  Numerous  varieties  of  the  Rabbit  occur  in  domesti- 
cation. Among  these  most  extensively  bred  the  Silver-haired 
are  the  most  highly  esteemed,  from  the  superior  value  of  their 
fur,  and  the  large  size  of  their  bodies.  The  Lopped-eared  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  large,  weighing  from  twelve  to 
twenty  pounds.  These  are  preferrred  ftt>m  their  singular  ap- 
pearance and  rare  beauty,  for  fancy  and  amusementj  and  will 
ultimately  prove  the  most  profitable  for  their  flesh. 

The  Rabbit  is  remarkable  for  very  extraordinary  fecundity. 
They  commence  t^eeding  when  about  six  months  old.  Their 
period  of  gestation  is  thirty  days,  and  they  J)roduce  from  four  to 
to  twelve  at  each  litter.  The  female  will  receive  the  buck  soon 
after  parturition,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing nearly  twelve  litters  in  a  single  year.  In  a  state  of  con- 
finement, however  ,where  they  may  be  controled,  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  produce  more  than  two  litters  in  three  mon&s. 
If  they  herd  promiscuously,  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  regulated. 
In  selecting  Rabbits  for  breeding,  regard  should  be  had  to  their 
form,  size  and  beauty. 

The  male  has  a  propensity  to  destroy  the  young,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  they  should  be  separated  from  him.  If  Rabbits  are 
kept  in  hutches  the  young  can  easily  be  protected,  but  when 
they  run  in  warrens  the  instincts  of  the  mother  is  their  chief 
protection.  She  covers  the  nest  that  contains  the  youi%  witk 
sticks  and  earth  which  she  compresses  with  her  body  so  firmly 
and  with  such  skill  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  their  covert. 
She  only  suckles  them  early  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  and 
for  eight  or  ten  days  retains  the  covering  over  the  nest.  Fron 
this  period  she  begins  to  leave  a  small  orifice,  which  is  grado*- 
ally  enlarged  until  they  have  attained  about  three  weeks,  when 
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it  fi  entii^ly  exposed;  the  young  at  that  age  being  usually  able 
to  protect  themselves  and  to  commen<;e  feeding.  It  is  recom^ 
mended  by  writers  on  the  subject,  to  allow  the  young  to  suck 
about  five  weeks,  if  the  buck  and  doe  can  be  kept  apart.  After 
the  doe  has  littered,  she  should  be  supplied  with  nutritious 
food;  bread  and  milk  and  some  succulent  material  are  preferable. 

One  buck  is  sufficient  for  coupling  ten  or  twelve  does.  Much 
caution  is  required  in  the  feeding  and  management  of  Babbits, 
as  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  their  food.  Cab- 
bage leaves,  clover,  lucern,  and  almost  every  kind  of  green  sub- 
stance, are  congenial  to  them,  but  it  is  essential  to  combine  with 
this  fodder  dry  food,  as  hay,  grain  or  bran,  otherwise  the  SabUt 
will  soon  become  diseased,  and  no  other  animal  is  more  certainly 
and  immediately  affected  by  contagion  or  infection.  In  winter 
they  may  be  kept  on  hay  or  oats. 

When  their  fodder  is  green  or  succulent  they  should  not  be 
supplied  with  drink,  but  they  require  pure  and  fresh  water  when 
they  eat  dry  feed.  A  writer  remarks,  that  ^^the  common  hem- 
lock is  poisonous  and  fatal  to  the  Rabbit."  Almost  every  plant 
and  vegetable  when  fresh  is  eaten  by  them  voraciously.  Carrots, 
celery  tops  and  thistles,  are  favorite  articles  of  food  with  them. 
These  materials  when  fed  should  be  perfedly  freed  from  water, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  even  the  dew  which  gatiiers  upon  the  green 
leaves  is  injurious.  Moisture  is  considered  promotive  of  drop- 
sical affections  with  the  Rabbit;  a  disease  to  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly sul:gect.  An  English  writer  observes,  ^^on  this  account 
the  very  best  food  that  can  be  given  the  RabUt,  is  the  shortest 
and  sweetest  hay  that  can  be  got,  of  which  one  common  load  will 
serve  two  hundred  couples  a  year,"  and  he  adds,  to  attest  their 
prolific  powers,  '^  and  of  this  stock  two  hundred  may  be  eaten 
in  the  femily,  two  hundred  sold  to  the  markets  and  a  sufficient 
munber  kept  in  case  of  accident." 

The  dropsy  and  the  rot,  or  scab,  are  the  most  formidable  dis- 
eases which  attack  them,  and  are  both  produced  by  the  same 
causes — eating  moist  food  and  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  pure 
air^  The  dropsy  is  indicated  by  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
and  is  soon  fetal  if  not  arrested.  The  scab  is  first  exhibited  by  a 
a  hardening  of  the  skin,  and  the  fur  speedily  becoming  deranged 
and  matted.  These  appearances  are  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  running  sore  which  rapidly  spreads.  The  ravages  of  this 
disease  are  very  speedy  and  fetal.  I  have  known  the  entire 
contents  of  a  warren  swept  off  by  it  in  a  few  days.    The  com^ 
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mon  Rabbit  of  our  woods,  when  caught  and  confined,  become 
very  soon  affected  by  the  scab  and  destroyed.  The  same  reme- 
dies may  be  applied  to  both  these  diseases,  they  are  simply  a 
change  of  food,  perfect  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and,  if  possible, 
a  change  of  location.  A  proper  caution  in  reference  to  diet, 
cleanliness  and  air  will  uniformly  prevent  the  prevalence  of 
these  diseases.  Ophthalmia  occasionally  attacks  the  young,  and 
is  caused  by  foulness  of  the  hutches  or  warren,  and  impure  air. 
Adopt  for  relief  the  same  course  as  is  recommended  to  correct 
the  other  distempers.  The  eyes  may  also  be  washed  once  or 
twice  a  day  in  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
an  ounce  of  rain  water. 

The  fur  of  the  Rabbit  is  valuable,  and  in  ready  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  In  Europe  their  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  Sucklings  of  a  few  weeks  old  are  generally  pre- 
ferred for  the  table. 

The  construction  of  a  Rabbit  warren  is  very  simple;  the 
foundation  of  the  enclosure  should  be  laid  in  brick  or  stone 
(although  I  have  seen  boards  used  for  the  purpose)  a  foot  or 
two  below  the  surface.  This  may  be  surmounted  by  a  light 
structure  of  boards  or  slats.  A  wire  fence  might  be  more  secure, 
as  Rabbits  \i:ill  often  gnaw  through  boards.  They  also  require 
holes,  or  some  other  retreat,  to  which  they  may  resort  for  pro- 
tection and  breeding. 

The  following  extract  contains  a  sufBicient  description  of  the 
huts  or  hutches,  in  other  words,  boxes,  used  in  the  keeping  and 
breeding  of  Rabbits: 

^^  The  breeding  hutch,  as  being  the  habitation  of  the  doe,  is 
always  the  larger  and  contains  a  double  apartment — one  for 
the  nest,  and  the  other  for  the  feeding  room  of  the  young, 
when  old  enough  to  come  into  it.  The  best  size  is  about  four 
feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide;  and  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  high;  but  they  are  often  made  smaller,  and  those  not 
meant  for  breeding,  are  seldom  more  than  two-thirds  that  size. 
They  are  latticed  with  wire  in  the  front  of  each,  as,  if  made  of 
lath,  the  Rabbits  would  gnaw  them  ;  but  the  division  parted 
off  for  the  reception  of  the  breeding  nest,  is  closed  both  at  the 
front  and  sides,  leaving  only  a  small  door  in  the  interior  for 
the  entrance  of  the  doe;  indeed  an  inner  division  with  a  sliding 
door  is  used  for  confining  the  Rabbits  while  the  outer  part  is 
cleaned.  There  should  also  be  a  marble  feeding  trough,  which 
should  be  regularly  taken  away  after  every  meal;  for  Rabbits, 
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like  Horses,  if  allowed  to  cloy  upon  their  food  will  not  after- 
wards eat  it,  unless  pressed  by  serious  hunger.  The  troughs 
should  be  made  of  tin  or  iron,  to  allow  of  their  being  easily 
cleaned;  and  should  have  separate  compartments,  of  not  more 
than  four  inches  long,  both  for  different  sorts  of  food,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  Rabbits  from  getting  their  feet  into  the 
trough  and  throwing  out  their  corn.  Some  persons  even  add 
a  small  rack  at  one  end  of  the  hutch,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  hay  on  which  they  feed;  but  the  small  quantity 
usually  given,  is  more  commonly  left  on  the  floor.  The  trough 
should  be  either  inserted  as  a  drawer,  or  if  placed  outside  the 
hutch  should  be  covered  by  a  hinged  flap  to  shut  and  open,  in 
either  the  front  or  one  end.  The  floor  is  commonly  pierced 
with  holes  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  urine;  but,  as  the  greatest 
attention  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  cleansing,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  false  bottom,  which  may  be  drawn  out  like 
that  of  a  bird  cage,  for  the  removal  of  the  excrement,  and  ought 
to  be  every  morning  scraped  and  strewed  with  a  little  sand,  or, 
in  cold  weather,  covered  slightly  with  refuse  hay,  for  Rabbits 
will  never  thrive  unless  kept  dry  and  clean." — [Cultivator.] 

I  conjecture,  however,  that  hutches  will  be  found  imprac- 
ticable for  extensive  breeding. 

Mr.  Bumham,  in  the  Country  Grentleman,  advises  an  arrange- 
ment which  I  think  both  convenient  and  useful:  ^'  In  one  end,'' 
he  remarks,  '^  of  my  Rabbit  house,  I  have  a  portion  divided  off 
from  the  main  hutches,  or  breeding  room,  into  two  apartments 
for  the  young  Rabbits,  after  being  taken  firom  the  does.  From 
these  two  apartments  are  openings  from  the  rabbitry  upon  a 
clover  lawn,  where,  for  an  hour  or  two  each  pleasant  day  the 
young  ones  are  permitted  to  sport  and  indulge  in  exercise." 
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The  ezp^iment  of  holding  a  State  Faiir  in  the  soutliern  tier 
cf  eoanties  of  th^  Stirte,  has  been^  tried.  Its  success  has  more 
than  equaled  the  expeetations  of  its  advocates,  and  proved 
highly  satisfictory  to  the  oMcers  of  the  Society. 

Though  feeling  much  interested  in  the  general  success  of  the 
Mr,  we,  from  inclination,  as  well  as  to  discharge  a  particular 
duty  assigned  to  ns,  became  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
floral  and 'fruit  departmeitt  of  the  exhibition.  The  managers 
of4he  Society  have  heretofore  assigned  the  superintendence  and 
the  arrangements  of  Floral  Hall  to  persons  eminent  for  their 
artistic  attaininents,  great  experience  and  renowned  success  in 
designing  and  deccmiting  this  department.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, as  we  did  not  like  to  adopt  any  former  plans,  however 
satis&ctoiy  they  may  have  been;  and  as  the  fair  was  to  be  held 
away  firom  any  city,  we  could  not  depend  upon  the  aid  and 
material  so  abundant  in  large  towns,  to  assist  in  decorating,  and 
to  add  to  the  general  display,  and  more,  as  the  fair  was  to  be 
held  two  wteeks  later  than  any  previous  year  except  one,  which 
advanced  season  rendered  it  so  much  mdre  difficult  to  obtain 
flowers,  &c.,  we  alMost  shrunk  from  the  undertaking,  and  dis- 
trusted our  ability  to  plan  and  decorate  the  hall  so  as  to  compare 
fiivorably  with  previous  eflForts,  and  to  meet  what  We  knew  to 
be  the  almost  extravagant  desire  of  its  managers,  to  retain  the 
advanced  position  of  the  Society  compared  with  other  exhibitions 
in  the  Union.  We  desired  some  plan  that  we  had  never  met 
with.  One  tliat  would  accommodate  and  control  a  large  crowd, 
and  place  every  article  on  exhibition  in  a  position  to  be 
examined  by  every  visitor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  secure 
from  injury  or  depredation,  and  the  whole  contribution  and 
decorations  to  present  a  scene  that  could  be  called,  as  it  should 
be  in  reality,  the  ornamental  part  of  the  whole  exhibition. 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]  26 
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We  made  our  plan  and  submitted  it  to  the  Executive  board, 
which  was  approved. 

After  making  provisions  for  shelves  and  tables  to  aooommodate 
exhibitors,  we  desired  an  ornament  that  would  in  all  its  parts 
fill  a  tent  80  by  130  feet,  that  its  general  features  could  be  seen 
at  a  single  view,  and  that  view  be  rendered  as  grand  and  im* 
posing  as  possible.  In  the  decorations,  we  used  nothing  bat 
native  Arborvita  and  Teucrium,  not  a  single  flower  being  used. 
As  the  fair  was  held  so  late  in  the  season  we  dare  not  depend 
upon  flowers. 

Most  of  the  festooning  had  to  be  done  on  scaffold  and  ladders, 
consequently  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  ladies  to  assist,  and 
as  we  wished  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  aid  and  skill  in  some 
shape,  the  third  day  previous  to  opening  the  exhibition,  we 
published  a  request  that  sixty  ladies  would  meet-at  the  hall, 
and  draw,  each,  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  furnish  a 
design  appropriately  representing  the  county  tiius  drawn,  and 
that  places  would  be  assigned  to  each  on  the  outer  circle  of  Ubles. 

The  ladies  responded  to  the  request  and  to  the  designs  fur- 
nished by  them,  the  public  are  indebted  for  some  ot  the  most 
interesting  and  pleasing  features  of  the  exhibition. 

The  whole  tent  was  floored  with  boards,  planed  and  matdied, 
and  so  divided  by  tables,  that  visitors  entered  and  continued  in 
the  same  direction  twice  around  the  whole  hall,  first  left  and 
then  right,  and  passed  out  at  another  door. 

The  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  egress  was  thirty  rods, 
every  step  of  which  visitors  passed  new  objects,  ami  every 
article  on  exhibition  must  be  passed  by  every  visitor,  as  every 
person  who  entered  the  hall  must  pass  entirely  through  before 
it  could  be  left.  The  entrance  being  smaller  dian  at  any  place 
through  the  circles  or  avenues  of  the  hall,  if  the  crowd  was  de 
tained  at  all,  it  must  occur  at  the  entrance. 

Exhibitors  were  satisfied  with  any  place  assigned,  for  one 
was  conspicuous  as  another. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangements  and  appearance  when 
ready  for  the  public,  we  give  the  following  from  the  daily 
papers  at  Elmira : 

Floral  Hill. — ^This  beautiftd  hall  stands  near  the  center  <^' 
the  fair  grounds.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  being  supported  by 
three  large  center  poles,  and  in  size  is  80  by  130  feet.  The 
entrance  and  egress  are  at  the  west  end.  There  are  two  sets  of 
shelves,  three  tiers  in  height,  running  around  the  hall,  eon- 
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fi>rming  in  shape  to  that  of  the  tent.  The  length  of  this  con- 
tinual tier  of  shelves  is  1106  feet.  The  entrance  is  to  the  inner 
dfole,  passing  round  from  which,  left  to  right,  the  spectator 
glides  through  an  avenue  to  the  outer  circle,  and  round  that  to 
4h»  ^rees.  By  this  arrangement  all  conAision  is  avoided.  In 
tke  center  is  an  oval  platform,  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  on 
which  is  placed  a  map  of  the  State,  wrought  of  evergreens  and 
AowerSj  with  a  full  length  statue  of  Flora,  standing  on  the 
center  of  the  map.  The  margin  of  this  platform  on  the  right 
and  left  of  Flora,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  in  front  and  rear  some 
ten  or  twelve,  which  is  covered  with  flowers,  arranged  in  the 
most  tasteful  manner,  so  that  Flora  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
flowers,  and  a  canopy  is  suspended  directly  over  her  head. 
Over  this  platform  is  a  canopy  wreath,  thirty  feet  in  length,  in 
triangular  figures,  wrought  of  eveigreen,  and  ttom  which  twelve  \ 
evergreen  festoons,  suspended  over  the  inner  and  outer  circles 
by  twelve  standards  in  evergreen,  reach  to  the  canvass.  There 
is  also  a  festoon  running  from  standard  to  standard,  round  the 
whole  circle.  The  total  length  of  festoons  is  1600  feet.  Oppo- 
site the  entrance,  at  the  east,  is  a  raised  platform  for  the  band, 
and  on  which  the  ^^  lions  "  can  be  seen.  A  ladies'  pavilion  is 
connected  with  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  Between  the  standards 
are  places  set  iq)art  for  floral  designs  for  the  different  counties 
of  the  State. 

Floral  Hall  is  indeed  the  great  central  attraction  of  the  £ur, 
and   we  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  will  eclipse  all 
former  efforts  of  the  Mnd,  and  leave  them  in  the  shade.    The 
designs  representing  the  sixty  counties  of  tlie  State,  are  most  of 
them  admirably  executed,  and  will  form  a  feature  of  surpassing 
ridiness  and  beauty.    Two  of  them  have  been  conceived  <and 
executed  in  a  vein  of  merriment,  which  cannot  fail  to  find 
response  from  almost  every  beholder.    One  of  these  represents 
'  Schuyler  county,  and  consists  of  two  sets  of  county  buildings, 
in  caricature  of  the  great  contention  concerning  the  location  of 
4ibe  real  buildings  in  that  county;  while  several  little ''  humans  " 
are  represented  as  pulling  the  ropes,  which  are  attached  to  three 
cards  on  the  adjoining  county  of  Chemung,  labeled  Dix,  Cayuta 
and  Catherine — ^the  towns  taken  by  the  Schuyler  county  bill 
ih>m  Chemung.    Wyoming  county  is  represented  by  a  large  and 
;mo8t  ludicrous  looking  serpent,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  goose. 
We  must  add  one  more  quotation  to  this  report  from  a  manu- 
script furnished  us : 
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"  N.  T.  State  AoatcuLTu&AL  Society,  ) 

i-  5 


Executive  meetings  October  5, 1855. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

"  Resohedy  That  to  Col.  E.  C.  Frost,  of  Gafharme,  Sup«lii- 
tendent  of  Floral  Hall,  the  Sodely,  as  Well  as  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  admirable  arrangem^its  of 
Floral  Hall,  and  for  its  tasteful  decorations,  superior,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  any  former  display  of  the  Society. 

(A  copy.)  "  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Cor^g  Sec'y.'' 

In  relation  to  the  fruit  on  exhibition  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  having  attended  nearly  all  the  previous  fairs  of  this 
Society,  and  we  believe  the  best  exhibition  ever  held  by  any 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  Union,  and  we  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce this  the  best  display  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  as  a  whole,  the  best  display  of  fruits. 

The  best  collection  of  apples  in  the  State  were  on  exhiblfloii, 
and  no  State  is  in  advance  of  this,  and  no  locality  can  fbrnish 
larger  collections  c^  pears  dian  Boston,  and  their  best  cMtddtkm 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hovey. 

There  were  very  few  peaches  raised  in  the  State  this  season, 
as  the  peach  CTop  was  a  total  fidlure^  hrace  none  wei«  expected. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  place  on  record  the  ftet  1hat  a 
large  number  of  the  most  eminent  hortieulturisis  of  flie  Union 
were  in  attendance. — Dr.  Brinkle,  of  Philadelphia;  L«  £.  Be^ 
man,  of  Plainfleld,  New  Jersey;  ICr.  Hovey,  of  Boston;  D6ctor 
Beadle,  of  St.  Catharines,  Canada  West ;  Mr.  Barry  and  otheis, 
of  Rochester;  Mr.  Hogg,  of  New-Tin-k;  Mr.  Prince  of  Flusliing; 
Mr.  Saul,  of  Newburgh ;  Mr.  Fai^instock  and  others,  of  Sfyracnse, 
were  among  the  most  noted  horticnltuilsts  who  were  in  attend* 
ance ,  and  participated  in  the  discussicms  at  the  meetings  of  Nursery- 
men and  Fruitgrowers,  and  most  of  whom  attended  the  flond 
ball. 

Floral  Ball. — On  Friday  evening,  at  flie  close  of  the  fair,  a 
grand  floral  ball  was  held  at  Floral  Hall  on  the  &ir  ground. 

The  tables  were  sll  taken  out  exo^t  tiie  platform  in  flie  ceo- 
ter,  which  served  for  the  orchestra.  The  canoj^  and  the  festoom 
running  from  it  to  the  outer  wall  were  kept  in.  The  canopy  was 
encircled  by  a  continuous  row  of  tapers,  and  sev^nd  rows  pawd 
throt^h  the  center,  and  the  tent  poles  on  each  end  6U|q)orteda 
row  twelve  feet  square.  The  orchestra  being  iii  the  colter,  sesli 
occupied  the  entire  circle  of  the  hall.   •        < 
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The  ball  proved  most  sucoessliil,  and  every  attendant  appear- 
ed highly  delighted. 

To  Mr.  A.  F.  Ghatfield,  my  assistant,  I  tender  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  Us  ready  and  valuable  assistance  during  the  fab*. 
£•  C.  FROST,  Superindendent  of  Floral  Hall. 

[Assembly 
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Agricultural  Rooms, 
Albany^  AftU  2,  1856. 

HOH.  OrTILLE   RoBINgOH, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

I  herewith  present  a  supplemental  report  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  being  the  report  on  Insects  infest- 
ing Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Field  Crops,  Pastures  and  Meadows, 
made  by  Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  the  Entomologist  employed  by  the 
Society  in  pursuance  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  L^isla- 
tuie  at  its  last  annual  session,  for  an  examination  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  insects  of  the  State,  particularly  such  as  are  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation. 

This  report  was  not  in  readiness  at  the  time  the  annual  re- 
port was  presented,  and  it  is  desired  that  it  be  printed  in  con- 
nection with  that  report,  of  which  it  is  designed  as  a  part. 
I  am,  very  respectfcdly,  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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STATE  OP  NEW-YORK. 


Bj  AiA  FiTOSy  IL  D. 


Executive  CammUtee  of  the  Jfew-York  State  Agricidtural  Society: 
I  herewith  present  a  second  Report  on  the  Noxious  and  other 
Insects  of  the  State,  continuing  the  account  of  those  species  which 
are  iqjurioufl  to  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  commencing  those 
which  are  injurious  to  field  crops.  The  Report  heretofore  pre^ 
seized  has  been  so  favorably  received,  and  has  made  the  plan 
and  character  of  the  work  in  which  I  am  occupied  so  generally 
known,  that  no  explanations  upon  this  subject  are  required. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  word  upon  the  importance 
of  this  Survey  of  the  Economical  Entomology  of  our  State,  our 
citizens  being  universally  aware  of  its  value,  and  of  the  benefits 
which  will  result  to  agriculturists,  orchardists,  and  others 
from  being  informed  how  they  may  man^e  their  crops,  treat 
their  fruit  trees,  &c.,  to  shield  them  from  the  depredations  of  in- 
sects. Yet  but  a  small  part  of  the  injury  which  we  are  sustain- 
ing from  this  class  of  creatures  is  at  present  known.  Many  of 
them  are  so  minute,  so  seemingly  insignificant  and  powerless, 
and  conduct  their  operations  where  they  are  so  concealed  from 
view,  that  the  dam^e  which  they  occasion  is  currently  imputed 
to  other  causes,  and  the  real  culprit  is  never  suspected.  Thus, 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  reason  why  we  now  fail  to 
raise  such  crops  of  wheat  as  our  lands  produced  when  they  were 
[Assembly,  No.  217.]  27 
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newly  cleared^  is  because  the  soil  has  become  exhausted,  the 
temperature  of  the  winters  has  changed,  &c.  But  my  researches 
the  present  season  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  the 
insect  depredators  upon  this  grain,  which  have  found  their  way 
into  all  parts  of  our  country  where  wheat  has  long  been  culti- 
vated, are  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  meagerness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  this  crop.  Having  been  looking  at  the  wheat  midge 
and  th^  Hessian  fly  only,  in  former  years,  other  insects  living  at 
the  expense  of  this  grain  had  escaped  my  notice;  and  now,  on 
turning  my  attention  again  in  this  direction,  I  have  been  aston- 
ished to  find  our  growing  wheat  preyed  upon  by  multitudes  of 
diflFerent  species  of  Chloropsj  Osdnisj  and  2%Wp*,  insects  which  in 
Europe  have  long  been  known  as  most  inimical  to  the  wheat 
crops  there,  but  which  have  never  hitherto  been  noticed  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  the  time  that  the  blade  shoots  from 
the  ground  until  the  ripened  grain  is  carried  into  the  bam,  it 
appears  at  every  stage  of  its  growth  to  be  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  one  and  another  of  these  vermin .  And  with  such  a  host  of  these 
enemies  to  withstand,  our  chief  wonder  is  that  this  crop  is  not 
utterly  devastated  every  year.  Could  it  be  released  from  them, 
it  is  evident  wheat  in  all  the  old  settled  parts  of  our  State  and 
country  would  be  as  sure  and  productive  a  crop  now  as  it  was 
when  our  lands  were  newly  cleared.  Whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  discover  remedies  or  modes  of  cultivation  by  which  their  at- 
tacks may  be  prevented  appears  doubtful.  Still,  every  one  is 
aware  it  is  highly  important  that  the  habits  and  transformations 
of  each  of  these  insects  should  be  fully  examined,  and  the  infor- 
mation thus  elicited  should  be  diffused  among  the  cultivators  of 
our  soil.  That  such  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  elude  at 
least  a  portion  of  these  depredators,  in  many  instances,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  following  extract  from  the  commencement  of 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Ohio,  written  soon  after  the  wheat 
harvest  of  1855,  shows  what  benefits  result  from  knowledge  of 
this  kind.  He  says :  "  I  see  from  the  Country  Gentleman  that 
you  have  become  very  familiar  with  the  whole  insect  family.  I 
think  that  when  this  subject  is  brought  to  bear  upon  agricultnre, 
horticulture,  fee,  its  usefulness  will  be  unlimited.  The  fkrmers 
here  are  beginning  to  se^  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of 
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Entomology;  for  when  they  see  whole  fields  of  wheat  and  corn 
cut  off  and  wholly  destroyed  by  insects,  they  are  in  deep  trouble, 
and  would  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  get  out.  A  year  ago 
last  fall  as  I  was  about  to  sow  my  wheat,  I  read  very  carefully 
your  articles  on  the  wheat  fly  or  weevil  as  we  call  it  here,  and 
the  Hessian  fly,  and  treated  the  crop  according  to  your  reason- 
ing, and  the  consequence  was,  I  got  one-third  more  wheat  to  the 
acre  from  the  poorest  of  my  land  than  my  neighbors  did  from 
new  ground." 

In  a  document  of  such  compass  as  the  one  I  here  present,  em- 
bodying such  a  multitude  of  observations,  upon  subjects  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  studied  in  our  country,  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  every  thing  stated  is  accurate  and  free  from 
error.  Aware  from  my  own  experience  in  how  many  instances 
reinvestigating  the  structure  and  habits  of  an  insect  causes  me 
to  modify  and  change  the  opinions  which  previous  observations 
have  led  me  to  form,  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  numerous  instances 
farther  examinations  of  the  species  here  treated  of  will  show 
that  amendments  are  required.  I  regard  these  reports  as  only  a 
foundation,  a  stepping-stone  to  further  researches  in  this  direc- 
tion, whereby  any  errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen  will  be 
corrected  and  the  habits  of  each  particular  si)ecies  will  become 
hilly  examined  and  made  known.  As  it  is  german  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  which 
came  to  hand  as  my  previous  report  was  passing  through  the 
press,  from  Mr.  Curtis,  whose  recent  articles  on  insects  injurious 
to  field  and  garden  crops,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  furnish  such  admirable  models  for  essays  of  this 
kind,  and  whose  great  work  on  British  Entomology,  illustrated 
with  unsurpassed  clearness  and  accuracy,  constitutes  an  endu 
ring  monument  to  his  fame.  He  says,  ^'  I  rejoice  to  find 
you  are  setting  to  work  in  good  earnest  with  the  noxious  Insects 
of  America,  One  of  the  most  important  steps  is  to  get  their  cor- 
rect scientific  names,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  identify  your  spe- 
cies by  giving  good  figures  of  them.  For  want  of  correct  names 
a  vast  portion  of  the  published  accounts  by  Gardeners  and  Far- 
mers previous  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lindley's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  relative  to  economic  Entomology,  were  worthless, 
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Wirewormfl,  Biigs  and  Spidersi  meaning  anyfiui^  and  eveiything. 
Ton  must  not  hope,  howeveri  to  arrive  at  perfection  at  onee; 
lor  the  greater  n^  experience,  the  mor^  I  am  conyinced  that  the 
first  accounts  of  the  economy  of  noxious  insects  cannot  be  made 
quite  correct.  So  that  in  fiEU^t  they  become  feelers  and  taigeto 
for  the  critics  to  fire  at.  But  from  such  attacks,  it  is  incredibk 
what  information  may  be  collected  and  errors  corrected.  I  am 
sure  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  thus  ofEprii^  yon  my 
experience,  and  urging  you  to  persevere  in  exploring  the  path 
you  have  chosen,  so  full  of  interest  to  yourself,  and  so  important 
to  mankind.'' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ASA  FITCa 
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INSECTS  INFESTlNfi  FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  APPLE. 

AITCCTING  THE  LEATCS. 

CoDsuming  the  leares  of  apple  and  cherry  trees  in  May,  and  forming  lu^ 
ooh web-like  nests  in  the  forks  of  the  limbs;  black,  hairy,  caterpillars,  ' 
with  white  lines  and  aloi^  each  side  a  row  of  blutf  spots;  liying 
together  in  societies* 

The  CoMMOK'  Apple-tabs  Ca^ supillab,  or  AxEKiOAy  laccst  moth, 
CfisfOeMupa  jimerieona,  Haebis.  (Plate  3,  fig.  3,  the  male;  fig  4, 
the  female.) 

There  is  scarcely  an  insect  in  our  country  more  universally 
known  tSian  is  the  one  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  when  in 
its  larra  state,  it  being  the  common  caterpillar,  whose  cobweb 
like  nests  are  everywhere  seen,  In  the  month  of  May  and  the 
foie  part  of  Tune,  upon  apple  and  cherry  trees.  But,  though 
every  person  is  so  well  acquainted  with  these  caterpillars,  there 
is  not  one  of  our  citizens  who  knows  the  moth  or  miller  into 
which  they  change;  and  those  to  whom  I  have  shown  this  miller, 
have  generally  expressed  their  disappointment  at  finding  it  so 
small,  so  dull  colored,  and  so  little  ornamented  with  spots  or 
marks,  fhey  having  supposed  from  the  size  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  the  colors  with  which  it  was  variegated,  that  it  produced  a 
much  larger  and  more  gay  looking  insect. 

This  insect  pertains  to  the  Family  Bombtcid^,  or  the  thick, 
hairy  bodied  moths  of  the  Order  Lepidopteba,  the  silk  worm 
{Bombyx  Jlfort)  being  fhe  type  of  this  group.  And  fhe  moth  of 
our  apple-tree  caterpillar  in  its  size  and  general  appearance  has 
much  similarity  to  that  of  the  silk  worm,  though  differing  from 
it  notably  in  its  color,  and  also  in  some  of  the  minute  but  im- 
portant points  in  its  structure,  which  cause  it  to  rank  in  a  dis- 
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tinct  genus,  named  Clisiocampa.  This  genus  was  fonned  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  for  the  reception  of  two  common  European  moths,  which 
are  most  intimately  related,  both  in  their  appearance  and  habits 
to  our  American  insect,  one  of  them  named  C.  JVeto^rta,  strip- 
ping the  foilage  from  the  fruit  trees  in  Europe,  and  forming  its 
nests  upon  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  does  our  caterpillar. 
It  was  hence  formerly  supposed  that  our  insect  was  probably 
identical  with  the  Jfeustria.  The  botanist  Sir  James  Edwin 
Smith,  however,  in  editing  Abbot's  notes  and  drawings  of  the 
Lepidopterous  insects  of  Georgia,  deeming  that  another  American 
moth  which  has  been  named  Clisiocampa  sylvatica  by  Dr.  Harris, 
was  the  J^eustriaj  supposed  this  was  the  other  European  species, 
.and  accordingly  published  it  as  the  castrensis  of  Linnseus.  It  is 
to  Dr.  Harris  that  we  are  indebted  for  setting  this  subject  in  its 
correct  light,  and  showing  that  both  our  American  species  are 
distinct  from  those  of  Europe.  And  he  accordingly  named  our 
apple-tree  caterpillar  Cluiocampa  Americana^  or  the  American 
lackey  moth,  the  name  lackey  being  the  current  English  desig- 
nation for  these  moths,  in  consequence  of  the  blue,  red  and 
yellow  stripes  upon  the  caterpillars  having  some  resemblance  to 
those  on  the  coats  in  which  the  lackeys  or  footmen  are  dressed. 
About  the  only  difference  which  can  be  discerned  between  our 
American  lackey  moth  and  the  J^etistria^  is  in  the  two  stripes 
upon  its  fore  wings,  they  being  straight  and  parallel  in  our  insect, 
whereas  in  that  of  Europe  these  stripes  diverge  slightly,  so  that 
at  their  inner  ends  especially,  they  are  more  distant  from  each 
other  than  in  the  middle.  Sut  as  the  colors  and  stripes  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations,  we  could  not  be  fully  assured  that 
the  insects  of  the  two  continents  are  distinct  by  merely  examin- 
ing them  in  their  perfect  state.  When  we  come  to  look  at  their 
larvse,  however,  all  doubts  upon  this  subject  vanish,  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  Jfeustria  having  three  red  stripes  along  each  side, 
which  do  not  appear  in  our  caterpillar,  and  it  is  destitute  of  the 
rows  of  light  blue  spots  on  the  sides  which  we  always  find  in 
the  latter.  And  if  any  further  evidence  was  necessary  as  to  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Harris  in  regarding  these  insects  as  being  dis- 
tinct species,  we  have  it  in  some  of  the  habits  of  the  cateriuUars. 
The  European  insect  attacks  almost  all  kind  of  trees,  evergreens 
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as  well  as  deciduous.    But  our  American  caterpillar  is  unable, 
I  think,  to  subsist  upon  any  trees  of  the  evergreen  class.  A  nest 
of  the  young  worms,  on  being  attached  to  the  limb  of  a  pine 
tree  all  died  of  starvation.    A  nest  of  half  grown  ones,  tied 
among  the  foliage  of  a  tamerack  or  larch  all  forsook  the  tree  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  without  eating  any  of  the  leaves 
ibsA  I  could  discover.     Another  nest  of  half  grown  worms 
having  consumed  all  the  foliage  of  the  bush  on  which  they  were 
hatched,  and  being  obliged  to  migrate  elsewhere,  came  first  to  a 
spruce  tree,  but  passed  on  without  ascending  it,  as  though  uware 
it  was  unsuitable  for  their  nourishment.    And  in  those  rare  in- 
stances in  which  single  full  grown  caterpillars  may  be  met  with 
upon  the  hemlock  and  pine,  they  have  probably  ascended  these 
trees  in  search  of  a  secure  place  for  spinning  their  cocoons,  and 
not  to  feed  upon  the  leaves. 

Nor  is  our  caterpillar  by  any  means  a  general  feeder  upon  de- 
eidnous  trees.  The  experiments  and  observations  which  I  have 
made,  to  ascertain  upon  what  kinds  of  foliage  It  is  able  to  sus- 
tain itself  may  here  be  briefly  recited.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
decidedly  prefers  the  wild  or  native  black  cherry  to  any  other 
tiee,  and  next  to  this  it  is  most  fond  of  the  apple^  although  it  is 
about  equally  fond  of  the  choke  cherry  and  of  the  cultivated 
garden  cherry.  Its  nests  may  also  be  occasionally  met  with  upon 
the  bird  or  small  red  cherry,  upon  the  wild  plum  and  upon  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  thorn  {Cratagus)^  and  I  doubt  not  the  cat- 
erpillar will  thrive  and  grow  to  maturity  upon  almost  any  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  which  pertain  to  the  natural  order  Rosacejb, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  it  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
Aad  bush  (^^^hnelanchier)^  the  rose,  &e.  .  Some  of  the  trees  of  this 
group,  however,  are  unadapted  to  it;  the  peach,  for  instance. 
On  the  tenth  of  June,  when  the  caterpillars  had  mostly  attained 
their  full  size,  a  nest  was  noticed  upon  a  peach  tree,  b^low  the 
belt  of  eggs  from  which  it  had  hatched.  But  all  the  worms  in 
,  Ms  nest,  were  at  that  late  date  quite  small,  being  only  about  a 
&ird  grown.  So  £Eur  as  a  single  observation  can  be  relied  upon, 
it  appeared  that  this  tree  was  unadapted  to  these  caterpillars, 
and  that  the  parent  insect  had  erred  in  placing  her  eggs  upon  it, 
probably  having  mistaken  it  for  a  species  of  cherry. 
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But  this  Insect  is  not  entirely  limited  to  trees  of  Hie  eheny 
and  apple  kind.  I  have  seen  its  eggs  plaeed  upon  the  witeh 
hazel  {Uamamelis)j  and  the  caterpillars  from  them  when  nearlj 
mature,  appeared  as  thrifty  and  well  fed  as  those  upon  &e  apple 
trees.  Three  small  nests,  each  containing  about  two  dozen 
worms,  were  once  seen  upon  a  small  beach  tree.  On  willows 
numbers  of  these  caterpillars  may  be  seen  every  year,  when  ftey 
are  nearly  mature;  and  on  tieing  a  cherry  twig,  containing  a 
nest  of  worms  but  two  or  three  days  old,  to  the  limb  of  a  yeUow 
willow,  they  were  found  to  grow  as  thriftily  as  those  in  ofliersit- 
nations.  Hie  poplars,  at  least  our  indigenous  species,  appearto 
be  equally  congenial  to  them.  And  the  white  oak^  the  leaves  of 
which  are  small  and  tender  when  the  caterpillars  are  nearfyfiill 
grown,  they  feed  upon  freely.  The  black  or  quercitron  oak 
seems  tmadapted  to  them.  The  young  worms  of  a  nest  tied  to 
this  tree  langtdshed  and  after  a  time  all  died;  a  nest  of  half 
grown  worms  ceased  to  advance  further  in  size,  and  finally  the 
more  robust  individuals  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the  tree, 
and  the  remainder  perished.  Nests  of  wonns  when  half  grown 
were  placed  upon  tiie  lilac,  tiie  syringa  {PhUaidpkuB  coronmus) 
and  the  striped  dogwood  {Vibunwm  Acerifolium).  In  each  of 
these  instances  the  nests  were  fbrsaken  by  the  worms  within  a 
day  or  two>  A  nest  of  worms  newly  hatched  and  too  yooiqp  to 
migrate  elsewhere,  was  placed  upon  the  garden  currant,  and 
another  upcm  the  alder  {Alnus).  In  each  of  these  instances  fle 
worms  sustained  themselves  upon  the  leaves  but  made  scarcely 
any  advancement.  When  the  caterjdllars  on  othcar  trees  wen 
mature  these  had  not  attained  a  third  their  size.  They  however 
all  continued  in  their  nests,  feeding  slightly  upon  the  ibinge 
around  them,  until  the  period  for  spinning  their  cocoons  had 
nearly  expired.  They  then  suddenly  dispersed  themselves  aad 
probably  all  perished,  being  too  small  rad  weak  to  oonstraet 
th^  cocoons.  The  fact  shows  that  animal  Ufe  may  tat  a  laog 
time  be  sustained  upon  feod  which  is  so  unpalatable  and  so  lit- 
tle nutritious  to  the  individual  that  no  growth  or  deveh^moit 
can  take  place. 

Like  other  insects,  this  is  much  mo^  numerous  in  partiecto 
years.    This  &ct  has  been  noticed  from  the  earUeat  ttaies.   Wa 
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thus  liave  it  on  leeord  w ithia  thirty  years  after  tiie  first  settle- 
ment of  Bdassaehiisetts,  that  1646  and  1649  ^^  were  caterpillar 
years,"  and  that  in  1658  ^^  caterpillars  did  great  harm  to  fruit 
trees''  (Flint's  Agricult.  of  Mass.  3d  report,  p.  88).  Without 
specifying  other  years  which  haye  been  similarly  distinguilhed, 
I  would  state  that  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  never 
seen  these  insects  a  Iburdi  as  numerous  as  they  have  been  the 
piesent  year,  1856;  and  they  appear  from  accounts  to  have  been 
multiplied  to  an  unusual  degree  all  over  our  country.  And  it 
would  seem  that  those  seasons  which  favor  the  growth  of  fruit 
also  fiivor  the  increase  of  these  insects,  our  orchards  having  never 
been  so  overloaded  with  fruit  belEore  as  they  were  in  the  year 
1851 

The  es^  from  which  these  caterpillars  eome  are  placed  near 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  in  ek&sters,  forming  a  ring  or  rather  a 
broad  thick  belt,  surrounding  the  branch  entirely  or  in  part,  as 
r^fesented  (diminished  in  size)  in  the  annexed  cut.  In  these 
belts  I  have  counted  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty  eggs.  They  are  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  thick. 

The  iGCUi  are  ctf  a  abort  cylindrical  ibrm  with  abruptly 
rounded  ends.  They  are  about  0.04  long  and  two-thirds  as 
broad.  The  shell  is  of  a  rery  tough  leathery  texture  and  of 
\  an  ash-gray  or  white  color,  the  inside  haring  a  Unisfa  tn^, 
somewhat  resembling  that  <^  mother-of-pearl.  The  eggs  are 
placed  perpendicularly  upon  the  twig,  to  which  they  are 
firmly  glued,  the  lower  end  being  indented  to  giro  it  a  more 
secure  attachment  to  the  bark.  They  are  also  arranged  side 
liT^lide  somewhat  symmetrically  in  rows,  their  sides  being  slightly  indented 
or  aioulded  to  each  other  and  finnly  glued  together  in  one  mass.  Those  sggs 
which  are  at  the  ends  or  margin  of  the  mass  are  placed  in  an  inclined  position 
and  the  outermost  ones  are  laid  horiaontaUy  upon  the  bark,  in  order  to  pro* 
dace  a  gradaal  slope  from  the  surihoe  of  ike  mass  to  that  of  the  bark. 

The  eggs  are  covered  over  urith  a  thick  coating  of  glutinous 
Batter  which  entirely  hides  them  from  view  and  protects  them 
fhna  the  weather*  This  matter  is  slightly  transparent,  and  full 
of  small  air  bubbles,  giving  its  surfiice  the  appearance  of  net 
work.  Its  color  varies  from  black  to  pale,  but  it  is  commonly 
dad»r  than  the  bark,  and  its  outer  sur&ce  is  smooth  and  shining 
as  thou|^  coated  with  varnish.    Although  moisture  cannot  die- 
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solve  and  wash  off  this  glutinous  matter,  it  softens  it,  so  that  it 
can  readily  be  indented  by  the  finger  nail,  whenever  it  is  wet  by 
rain  or  dew.  And  when  thus  softened,  birds  frequently  piek 
into  it,  forming  irregular  openings  in  its  surface,  as  represented 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  in  the  foregoing  cut.  They  proba- 
bly suppose  it  to  be  the  chrysalis  of  a  moth,  and  that  they  will 
enjoy  a  dainty  repast  on  reaching  the  inside;  but  on  coming  to 
the  outer  ends  of  the  eggs  and  finding  how  tough  and  compacted 
together  they  are,  they  desist,  never  destroying  any  of  the  eggs 
that  I  have  noticed. 

These  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  twigs  the  fore  part  of  July, 
and  remain  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  until  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  young  cater- 
pillars hatch  from  them.  Thus  during  ten  of  the  twelve  months 
of  each  year  tfiese  insects  repose  in  their  egg  state.  They  always 
hatch  in  wet  or  at  least  damp  weather,  when  the  thick  covering 
of  glutinous  matter  in  which  they  are  enveloped  is  soft,  so  that 
they  gnaw  a  passage  through  it  with  ease.  If  it  were  not  thus 
softened  the  infantile  worms  would  be  wholly  unable  to  work 
their  way  through  it.  If  a  twig  containing  one  of  these  belts  ot 
eggs  be  brought  into  a  stove  room  where  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
stantly dry,  scarcely  a  half  dozen  of  the  worms,  if  any,  will  be 
able  to  come  forth  from  their  nest.  And  this  glutinous  matter 
thus  softened,  forms  a  store  of  nourishment  for  the  worms  when 
they  first  hatch.  They  remain  clustered  together  upon  its  sur- 
face and  feeding  upon  it,  for  one  or  two  days,  until  they  have 
acquired  strength  to  travel  away  and  forage  for  themselves. 
Thus  more  or  less  of  this  matter  is  consumed,  and 
the  belt  of  eggs  now  presents  the  appearance  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  its  surface  not  smooth 
and  shining  as  before,  but  rough  and  ragged,  with 
the  white  ends  of  the  eggs  exposed  to  view,  at  least 
in  places,  and  each  egg  showing  a  small  perfora- 
tion in  its  end  through  which  the  worm  made  its 
exit. 

The  infantile  worms  having  fed  upon  the  matter  which  en- 
velopes the  eggs  until  they  have  obtained  sufficient  strength  for 
the  journey,  move  down  the  limb  one  after  another,  each  qrin- 
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ning  from  his  month  a  fine  silken  thread  which  he  attaches  to 
flie  bark,  whereby  his  foothold  and  that  of  those  who  follow  him 
is  rendered  more  secure.  On  coming  to  a  fork  of  the  limb,  thej 
halt,  and  there  erect  a  kind  of  tent  for  their  subsequent  resi- 
dence, bj  traveling  around  the  spot,  spinning  their  threads  in 
every  direction,  hereby  forming  a  web  resembling  that  of  a  spider. 
This  at  first  is  quite  slight,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  shelter 
them.  Hence  if  a  rain  comesi  on  it  penetrates  the  web  every- 
where, and  the  young  worms  may  be  seen  crowded  together  in  a 
mass,  in  its  driest  part,  upon  the  under  side  of  the  limb.  But 
thousands  of  additional  threads  being  added  to  it  each  fair  day, 
it  rapidly  becomes  more  substantial  and  better  adapted  for  their 
protection. 

The  caterpillars  hatch  earlier  or  later  as  the  season  is  more 
forward  or  backward.  Commonly  the  earliest  clusters  of  eggs 
are  hatched  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  the  latest  are  a 
fortnight  afterwards  or  even  later  in  giving  out  their  broods; 
but  the  worms  are  mostly  out  of  their  shells  by  the  first  of  May. 
At  this  time  the  apple-trees  are  as  naked  as  in  winter,  their  buds 
being  merely  swollen,  and  showing  the  red  and  green  awl-like 
points  of  the  leaves  b^inning  to  protrude  from  their  ends;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  garden  cherry  are  also  still  inclosed  within 
their  buds.  The  wild  black  cherry,  however,  is  much  earlier 
in  putting  forth  its  foliage,  its  young  leaves  at  this  date  and  also 
the  stems  which  bear  its  flowers  being  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Hence  the  young  caterpillars  which  find  themselves  upon  the 
latter  tree  are  most  fortunate,  having  an  ample  supply  of  food  to 
meet  their  wants,  whilst  those  upon  the  apple  and  cultivated 
cherry  are  obliged  to  wander  about,  nibbling  what  little  they 
can  reach  in  the  ends  of  the  buds,  and  probably  are  often  much 
pinched  with  hunger  before  the  vegetation  has  advanced  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  them  to  feed  fully. 

When  they  first  come  from  the  eggs  these  worms  are  less  than 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
sized  pin,  their  bodies  broadest  at  the  head,  and  slightly  taper- 
ing, of  a  black  color  with  pale  feet  and  slightly  clothed  with 
fine  whitish  hairs.  At  first  they  merely  nibble  a  small  spot 
upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  or  perforate  a  small  hole  through  it, 
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or  gnaw  a  sUglit  notch  in  its  side,  for  a  meal,  and  as  soon  as 
ihej  hare  fed  thus  mneh  it  can  be  seen  that  their  bodies  ai^ 
more  plump,  and  fine  whitish  lines  begin  to  appear  upon  them. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  and  especially  each  time  tiiey  change 
their  skins,  their  color  becomes  more  dirersified.  They  change 
their  skins  five  or  perhaps  six  times  at  internals  of  from  three  to 
nine  days,  the  worm  gaining  irom  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
incli  in  length  each  time  it  throws  off  its  old  skin. 

When  young  they  go  out  to  feed  much  less  frequently 
than  when  they  are  larger.  They  more  about  entirely  at  hazard 
in  search  of  food,  haring  no  power  of  smell  or  other  smse  t9 
guide  them,  as  I  infer  from  haring  placed  apple  and  cherry 
leares  in  the  direction  in  which  famishing  worms  were  trarel- 
ing,  and  seeing  them  pass  quite  near  and  almost  touchiiq^  such 
leares  without  discorering  them.  Nor  when  a  store  of  food  has 
been  discorered  by  some  of  the  worms  of  a  starred  nest,  hare 
they  any- mode  of  communicating  the  information  to  the  others. 
Therest  of  the  nest  probably  discorer  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
comrades  hare  obtained  a  ftill  meal,  and  thus  know  that  food  is 
somewhere  within  their  reach,  but  they  are  obliged  to  wander 
about  at  hap-hazard  until  they  find  it.  And  I  hare  noticed  one 
hungry  worm  and  another  after  examining  tiie  end  of  erery  twig 
upon  a  limb  unsuccessfrdly  for  food,  on  returning  down  the  limb 
meet  sereral  others  going  out  upcm  the  same  errand;  yet  Aey 
pass  their  comrades  without  those  who  are  coming  in  haring 
any  mode  of  informing  those  who  are  going  out  thait  their  jaw- 
ney  will  be  wholly  fruitless. 

As  a  general  rule  each  nest  has  its  stated  hours  for  foedtag  and 
for  repose,  all  the  worms  going  out  and  returning  in  a  regular 
procession,  one  after  another.  They  repair  to  a  parttoulat  Umb 
of  the  tree,  frequently  a  Ifanb  which  is  distant  from  the  neit, 
and  there  feed  together,  occupying  erery  leaf  and  three  c^  foor 
worms  often  eating  upon  one  leal.  In  pleasant  weather  they 
hare  usually  three  meals  in  twenty^four  hours,  one  in  the  nefih' 
ing,  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  another  in  the  night.  But  Hun 
is  much  irregularity  in  all  these  points  of  their  bistoty .  A  perl 
of  the  worms  are  often  at  rest  in  tiielr  nest  while  the  eth«s 
are  out  feeing.    And  when  ^ey  are  aboirt  to  cast  <heir  skta 
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ibej  wholly  eease  firom  feeding  for  one  or  tivo  days,  xemainii^ 
Mil  the  time  within  the  nest,  those  portions  of  the  hrood  which 
are  not  ready  to  moult  being  at  sueh  times  the  only  ones  which 
go  out  to  feed.  From  the  most  exact  observations  which  I  have 
beeQ  aUe  to  make,  eadi  worm  appears  to  consume  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  q;>ple  leaf  at  each  meal — ^the  leaves  being  small 
whesBL  the  wcnrms  are  young,  and  Ailly  grown  as  they  attain  their 
fall  size.  A  worm  an  indi  IcHog  which  I  confined  in  a  tumbler 
fifteen  days,  noting  the  numb^  and  size  of  the  leaves  Z  fed  to  it, 
ate  on  an  average  an  ordinary  sized  apple  leaf,  two  and  a  half 
indhee  limg  and  half  as  broad,  daily.  But  thus  confined,  it  took 
no  exercise,  and  spun  no  web;  and  it  thus  required  but  half  the 
food,  pn4)ably,  which  it  would  have  consumed  had  it  been  at 
liberty.  I  regard  this  therefore  as  confirming  the  correctness  of 
the  observations  which  I  had  previously  made.  It  thus  appears 
that  each  worm  devours  two  leaves  daily.  And  as  each  nest 
eoBtains  about  three  hundred  worms,  every  owner  of  an  orchard 
will  po^erive  that  with  every  caterpillar's  nest  which  he  allows  to 
remain  upon  his  trees,  the  trees  lose  six  hundred  leaves  daily. 

They  always  teavel  upoa  the  upper  side  of  the  branches  and 
limbs.  And  each  worm,  wherever  it  goes,  ^ins  a  thread  of 
ailk,  which  not  only  gives  it  a  more  secure  foothold,  but  serves 
also  as  a  clue  to  guide  it  back  to  the  nest  again.  Much  of  the 
traveling  of  these  worms  appears  to  be  solely  for  exercise.  As 
one  after  another  has  satisfied  himself  with  fi>od,  he  comes  back 
to  the  nest  and  walks  around  upon  its  sur£Eu^  in  every  direction, 
^hus  addii^  new  threads  to  it.  Other  worms  having  also  com- 
pleted their  meal,  are  coming  home  to  their  tent  every  moment. 
Thus  its  surfaoe  begins  to  beccHne  crowded  and  is  perfectly  black 
with  the  muUitode  of  fiill  fed  individuals  which  are  rambling 
about  upon  it,  and  the  Ihrcmg  is  constantly  becoming  more  d^ise 
witii  new  arrivals  from  the  feeding  ground.  Hereupon  some  of 
flwm  start  away,  up  one  of  the  limbs  leading  froHi  the  nest,  and 
which  in  covered  with  cobweb  thieads  firom  having  been  so 
ofitan  traveled  before.  Others  fi^llow  after  these  l^uiers,  and 
the  limb  through  its  whole  length  is  soon  thronged  and  blade 
with  a  paK>cession  of  worms,  going  out  to  its  extr^nity  and  back; 
thus  making  room  on  the  surftoe  of  the  nest  for  other  individp 
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uals  who  are  every  moment  returning  there  from  feeding. 
Haying  taken  this  journey  to  the  end  of  the  limb  and  back  and 
thus  had  the  amount  of  exercise  which  they  require,  ihey  crawl 
into  the  tent  and  there  compose  themselves  to  rest.  Thxxs  when 
but  a  few  straggling  worms  remain  upon  the  limb  on  which 
they  have  all  been  feeding,  a  few  others  will  be  seen  Joumeyii^ 
homeward  to  the  tent,  a  multitude  of  others  will  be  seen  walk- 
ing about  upon  the  surface  of  the  tent  spinning  their  threads, 
many  more  will  be  seen  traveling  upon  both  of  the  branches 
which  fork  oflf  from  the  tent,  some  of  them  going  out  and  others 
coming  in,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  tent  is  black  with  the  multi- 
tude that  has  completed  their  labors  and  retired  to  repose.  The 
ranks  of  each  of  the  sections  first  specified  gradually  become 
thinner,  until  at  last  all  have  withdrawn  into  the  tent. 

Dr.  Harris  (Injurious  insects,  2d  ed.  p.  287)  says  these  cater- 
pillars '^all  retire  at  once  when  their  regular  meals  are  finished;^ 
and  it  must  hence  be  inferred  from  his  account  that  it  is  after 
reposing  and  before  going  out  to  feed  that  they  strengthen  their 
nests  with  additional  threads.    But  from  repeatead  observations 
I  am  assured  that  it  is  after  feeding  and  before  retiring  to  rest 
that  they  add  the  new  threads  to  their  nests.    The  routine  in 
which  they  pass  their  lives  consists  of  the  three  acts,  feeding, 
exercising,  and  resting.    Dr.  H.  also  says  that  ^^At  all  times 
when- not  engaged  in  eating,  they  remain  concealed  under  the 
shelter  of  their  tents."    But  upon  warm  days  when  the  sky  is 
serene,  they  do  not  retire  into  their  tent  at  all,  but  repose  upon 
its  outside,  which  is  literally  covered  with  them,  and  so  black 
that  at  first  sight  persons  suppose  the  nest  to  be  a  black  hat 
placed  in  the  tree.    They  are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
changes.    Upon  rainy  days  they  remain  within  their  tents  and  do 
not  go  out  to  feed;  yet  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  feeding  at 
night  when  the  leaves  were  wet  with  dew,  and  still  oftener  in 
the  morning  before  this  moisture  had  evaporated.    On  the  eighth 
of  May,  the  worms  on  a  bush  which  I  had  taken  into  my  study, 
went  out  of  their  nest  to  feed  in  the  morning;  but  it  coming  on 
to  rain  out  ot  doors,  they  all  quickly  returned  into  the  nest. 
I  hereupon  kindled  a  fire  in  the  stove  and  the  warmth  had  no 
aooner  commenced  diffusing  itself  through  the  room  than  these 
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worms  poured  out  of  the  nest  again  and  commenced  eating,  yora- 
doQslj.  And  invariably  upon  very  warm  days  these  caterpillars 
eat  much  mor&  ravenously  than  at  other  times.  Two  or  three 
days  of  hot  weather,  such  as  frequently  occur  about  the  time  of 
planting  com,  give  them  greedy  appetites  and  cause  them  to 
adrance  rapidly  in  size. 

The  tent  or  nest,  which  is  always  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  limb, 
is  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  until  it  becomes  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  or 
layers  formed  of  silken  threads  woven  closely  together  like  dense 
cob-webs.  These  sheets  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
at  such  distances  apart  as  enable  the  worms  to  crawl  between 
them  to  repose,  the  spaces  being  much  narrower  between  the 
inner  layers,  formed  when  the  worms  were  small,  than  between 
the  outer  ones.  The  nest  thus  resembles  the  several  sheets, 
blankets  and  other  coverings  upon  a  bed,  separated  sufficiently 
to  receive  a  row  of  sleeping  persons  between  each  of  them.  As 
each  new  layer  which  is  added  to  the  structure  is  exactly  pa- 
rallel with  the  one  below  it,  presenting  the  same  elevations  and 
hollows,  it  was  formerly  a  query  in  my  mind  how  the  worms 
were  able  to  place  the  first  threads  of  these  layers,  for  a  scaffold- 
ing on  which  to  wal^  to  complete  the  tissue.  But,  like  many 
other  phenomena  in  nature  which  are  a  mystery  to  us  at  first, 
this  becomes  quite  simple  when  fully  observed.  The  caterpillars 
as  already  stated,  repose  in  serene  weather  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  nest,  lying  side  by  side  as  compactly  as  they  can  stow 
themselves.  Straggling  individuals  coming  in  from  feeding  at 
this  time,  to  spin  their  threads  upon  the  surface  of  the  nest,  and 
finding  it  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  their  slumbering 
comrades,  proceed  with  their  work  as  usual,  traveling  over  the 
backs  of  the  reposing  caterpillars  to  and  fro  in  every  direction, 
thus  spreading  a  blanket  upon  them  as  it  were.  These  caterpil- 
lars on  awakening  from  repose,  in  order  to  make  their  exit, 
crowd  the  thin  threads  aside  in  two  or  three  places,  thus  form- 
ing round  holes  through  the  web,  which  thenceforth  become  the 
doors  through  which  they  pass  in  and  out  of  the  new  apartment. 
The  old  portions  of  the  nest  become  foul,  being  filled  with  the 
shrivelled  cast  skins  and  black  grains  excreted  Ity  the  worms. 
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In  almost  every  nest  a  few  small  wonns  bay  be  seen,  not  half 
the  si^  of  the  others.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  indiTidaals 
which  ha^e  been  stung  by  parasites,  as  some  have  sopposed,  iat 
I  And  such  dwarfe  in  nests  I  have  reared  within  doors,  where  it 
is  not  probable  any  parasites  had  eyer  invaded  them«  They  are 
probably  individuals  which  have  been  diseased,  or  which  have 
been  less  fortunate  than  their  comrades  in  finding  the  siqiply  of 
food  which  they  required. 

Sometimes  also  one  or  two  very  large  worms  may  be  found 
reposing  in  a  nest  of  small  and  more  lately  hatched  ones.  These 
are  evidently  stragglers  which  have  abandoned  their  own  nest, 
and  in  wandering  about,  happening  to  come  to  this  nest,  have 
erowded  into  it  to  repose  temporarily.  The  proprietors  of  the 
nest  make  no  resistance  to  these  intruders.  Nor  do  we  ever  see 
these  caterpillars  show  any  unfriendliness  towards  one  another. 
When  one  of  them  is  annoyed  in  any  way,  it  throws  its  head 
^itefully  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  frpm  side  to  side,  and  whea 
menaced  with  danger  it  holds  its  head  upwards  and  remains  stiff 
and  rigid,  or  else  it  drops  itself  to  the  ground  and  there  lies  per- 
fectly still,  as  though  aware  that  if  it  moved  its  enemy  would 
more  readily  discover  it 

As  the  black  cherry  is  the  favorite  of  these  insects  it  often 
happens  that  trees  of  this  kind  which  stand  solitary  in  the  fields 
or  along  the  fences,  attract  the  female  moths  fromall  directi<»)0, 
and  become  greatly  overstocked  with  eggs.  A  hundred  nests 
may  sometimes  be  counted  upon  a  small  tree.  In  such  instances 
before  the  caterpillars  are  half  grown  every  particle  of  foliage 
upon  the  tree  is  consumed  and  every  bud  is  gnawed  to  its  core. 
The  small  amount  of  succulent  matter  which  continues  daily  to 
grow  in  the  buds  does  not  suffice  to  give  a  taste  of  food  to  a 
tenth  part  of  the  ravenous  multitudes.  The  situation  of  the 
worms  at  such  times  is  truly  pitiable.  Famishing  and  tormented 
with  hunger  andfeeling  that  a  mouthful  of  sustenance  must  and 
can  somewhere  be  found  to  alleviate  the  cravings  of  their  aj^ 
tite,  each  worm  hurriedly  crawls  for  the  hundreth  time  to  the 
end  of  every  limb  and  twig.  The  tree  thus  becomes  carpeted 
over  and  the  imgles  of  the  branches  become  filled  with  the  eob- 
web-Uke  threads  which  are  spun  in  these  numberless  journeys. 
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At  length  driven  to  migrate  elsewhere  or  perish  from  starvation, 
they  leave  the  tree,  one  following  the  track  of  another,  travel- 
ing in  the  direction  in  which  they  discern  or  snppose  they  dis- 
cern other  trees  to  be  stancfihg.  If  it  is  pasture  land  in  which 
ihey  are  traveling,  every  stalk  of  clover,  every  dandelion  leaf 
and  other  weed  which  they  come  to  is  examined  to  its  sammit 
in  search  of  something  which  is  edible.  I  once  saw  a  heap  of 
dry  brush,  every  limb  of  which  was  overspread  with  the  threads 
of  a  swarm  which  was  thus  emigrating,  so  little  ability  have 
they  for  discerning  where  food  can  be  found.  Their  track  may 
commonly  be  traced  through  the  grass  by  the  thread's  which  they 
spin,  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  rods,  it  gradually  becoming 
less  distinct  as  one  worm  after  another  has  strayed  away  from  it, 
impatient  to  find  something  wherewith  to  appease  his  hunger. 
Being  ^already  &mished  before  leaving  the  tree  it  is  probable 
ftat  most  of  them  perish  before  finding  anything  nutritious  on 
which  to  feed.  The  cherlry  puts  forth  a  scanty  crop  of  new 
leaves  after  the  worms  have  left  it:  and  I  have  known  trees  to 
be  totally  defoliated  tteee  and  four  years  in  succession  by  these 
caterpillars,  without  being  Idlled.  But  when  thus  assailed  they 
grow  but  little,  if  any,  and  acquire  a  decrepit  appearance  from 
which  they  do  not  recover  for  several  years. 

The  LAKVJB  when  they  first  come  from  the  eggs  are  0.08  long,  slightly  taper- 
ing, of  a  black  color,  the  under  side  and  legs  paUid,  and  they  are  slightly 
clothed  with  soft  gray  hairs.  After  they  commence  feeding  they  show  a  pale 
ring  at  each  of  the  joints,  and  a  fitint  pale  stripe  lengthwise  along  the  back  upon 
each  side  of  its  middle,  and  another  low  down  upon  each  side.  The  head  is 
.  deep  black,  and  some  deep  black  dots  may  be  discovered  upon  the  body,  from 
which  the  hairs  arise.  YHien  they  are  a  few  days  old  and  before  the  first 
moulting,  they  have  increased  to  double  their  original  size,  and  show  some 
ash-gray  or  whitish  lines  more  or  less  distincly,  running  lengthwise  upon  the 
bade  aiul  sides. 

A  worm  which  I  confined  by  itself  cast  its  skin  the  first  time  on  the  Gth  of 
May,  again  on  the  12th,  a  third  time  on  the  15th,  a  fourth  time  on  the  19th,  and  a 
fifth  time  on  the  28th,  being  now  an  inch  long.  I  think  it  would  not  have 
moulted  again,  but  as  it  escaped  from  its  confinement,  a  week  after  the  last 
date,  I  cannot  be  certain  upon  this  point. 

4fterthefir$t  moult  this  worm  was  0.20  long,  of  a  dark  gray  color  with 
two  ashy-white  lines  along  the  back  and  two  along  each  side,  the  space  above 
the  upper  latettd  line  having  a  large  blackish  spot  on  each  s^;ment.  The 
ynd  edgeB  of  the  segments  and  ihe  under  side  of  \\\b  body  waff  riMO  pa)e  ai^i 
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gray,  the  head  yelyety  black,  and  the  body  was  clothed  with  miouroiiBaiA 
gray  hairs  of  different  lengths. 

JJfitr  the  second  moult  it  was  half  an  inch  long  and  nearly  cylindric,  the 
head  being  scarcely  any  broader  than  the  body,  it  was  black  and  hairy,  tht 
neck  with  numerous  long  hairs  directed  forward  and  overhanging  the  hod, 
which  was  velvety  black.  A  broad  dull  blue  stripe  extended  along  the  back 
and  a  narrower  wavy  brighter  blue  one  along  each  side,  with  several  short 
carved  blue  lines  between  them.  \ 

JfUr  Ike  third  mouli  it  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch  loi^,  with  yeUowish 
white  hairs,  and  stripes,  &c.,  much  the  same  as  before. 

AfUt  the  fourth  moult  it  was  0.95  long,  of  a  velvet  black  color  with  numer- 
ous yellowish  or  fox-colored  hairs,  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  back  and  war 
merous  short  crinkled  white  lines  on  the  back  and  sides;  a  large  black  spot  on 
each  side  of  each  segment,  in  the  hind  part  of  which  spot  was  a  transverse  otiI 
pale  blue  spot  having  an  impressed  line  across  it;  a  second  pale  blue  spot  in 
the  crinkled  white  lines  below  the  black  spot. 

ThsfuU  growfi  caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  long  and  over  a  quarter  <^an 
inch  thick,  cylindrical,  sixteen-footed,  and  thinly  clothed  with  fine  soft  yellow- 
ish or  fox-colored  hairs  of  different  lengths,  the  longest  ones  measuring  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  These  hairs  are  rather  more  numerous  upon  the  neck,  where 
they  project  obliquely  forwards,  shielding  in  some  measure  the  head,  whidi  is 
black  and  furnished  with  shortish  black  hairs.  The  body  is  of  a  deep  black 
color.  A  white  stripe  extends  along  the  back  its  entire  length,  commencing 
upon  the  second  or  the  base  of  the  first  segment  back  of  the  head.  In  this 
stripe  are  numerous  minute  black  dots.  On  each  side  of  it  are  a  number  of 
short  crinkled  irregular  longitudinal  lines,  of  a  yellow  color,  which  become 
paler  down  upon  the  sides.  Above  the  lowermost  series  of  these  lines  is  a  row 
of  transverse  oval  pale  blue  spots,  one  upon  the  middle  of  each  segment.  On 
the  anterior  side  of  each  of  these  spots  is  a  broader  deep  velvety  black  spot,  as  it 
appears  to  the  naked  eye,  forward  of  which  is  a  rather  faint  pale  blue  oblong  spot 
or  short  stripe,  reaching  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  segment.  Lower  down 
the  sides  are  mottled  with  the  same  tint  of  pale  blue  coloring,  interspersed  with 
short  crinkled  pale  yellow  or  whitish  lines.  The  under  side  of  the  body  and 
the  legs  are  black,  the  soles  of  the  prologs  white.  The  neck  or  anterior  edge  of 
the  segment  next  to  the  head  is  also  whit^,  with  two  small  somewhat  square 
yellow  spots  above. 

Early  in  June,  as  these  caterpillars  approach  maturity  they 
lose  their  social  habits  and  leave  the  trees  on  which  they  have 
been  bred,  wandering  about  and  feeding  upon  whatever  foliage 
they  find  that  is  palatable  to  them.  Being  now  so  large  and 
well  fed,  they  are  able  to  travel  considerably  distances,  and  can 
sustain  themselves  on  such  a  variety  of  plants  that  they  incur 
little  risk  of  suffering  from  hunger.  For  a  number  of  days  at 
this  period  they  may  be  seen  everywhere,  on  plants  in  our  yards 
and  gardens,  or  crawling  along  fences  and  upon  the  walls  of 
buildings,  and  jre<juently  entering  our  dwellings  i^t  tb^ppen 
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windows  ud  doors.  They  still  prefer  the  cherry  and  apple  to 
all  other  food.  One  season  on  looking  through  an  orchard  of 
young  apple  trees  at  this  time,  I  was  surprised  to  find  some  of 
these  caterpillars  upon  almost  every  tree.  They  must  have  come 
ttoia  considerable  distances,  as  every  nest  in  the  orchard  audits 
vicinity  had  been  destroyed  two  or  three  weeks  before. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  secure  retreats  in  which  to  form 
their  cocoons  that  the  caterpillars  thus  disperse  themselves.  The 
cocoons  are  mostly  spun  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June. 
They  are  placed  commonly  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  crevices 
in  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  on  the  lower  edges  of  boards  where 
they  are  nailed  to  the  posts  offences,  on  the  under  sides  of  rails, 
in  the  comers  at  the  lower  side  of  clapboards  of  buildings,  be-r 
neath  the  cornices,  and  in  a  variety  of  similar  situations  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  rain.  They  are  held  in  their 
places  by  numerous  loose  crinkled  threads  on  their  outer  sur- 
fiEu^e. 

The  cocams  are  oval,  white  or  pale  yellow,  hardly  an  inch 
long  and  0.40  in  diameter.  They  are  rather 
loosely  woven,  and  so  thin  that  the  inclosed 
insect  may  be  discerned  through  their  sides« 
Their  meshes,  however,  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  thin  paste, 
which  when  dry  crumbles  to  a  fine  powder  resembling  sulphur, 
which  sifts  from  the  cocoons  when  they  are  handled.  The  loose 
texture  of  the  cocoon  enables  the  moth  when  hatched  to  crowd 
itself*  out  through  one  end  of  it,  forming  a  large  round  opening 
therein,  and  giving  to  this  end  afterwards  the  blunt  appearance 
8ho\¥n  on  the  left  end  of  the  above  figure.  The  moth  also  dis- 
charges a  colored  fluid  which  wets  and  softens  this  end  of  the 
cocoon  and  thus  facilitates  the  operation  of  working  a  hole 
through  it;  and  this  fluid  also  stains  the  orifice  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  making  it  a  light  tawny  yellow  color. 

The  chrysalis  which  lies  within  this  cocoon  is  variable  in  its 
size,  measuring  0.65  to  0.80  in  length  and  about  0.28 
in  thickness.  The  accompanying  figure  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  its  appearance.  Its  surface  is  densely 
covered  with  fine  short  erect  hairs,  except  upon  the  head  and 
f}i^  sheftths  in  which  t)ie  wip^s,  legs  and  antepns^  are  i|ialos§4« 
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When  first  formed  it  is  of  a  dull  white  color  with  the  head  pale 
green  and  a  pale  brown  stripe  along  the  back;  but  it  gradnallj 
changes  to  a  darker  color,  and  the  shell  which  remains  in  the 
cocoon  after  the  insect  has  come  from  it  is  sometimes  black  and 
sometimes  chestnut  brown  irregularly  spotted  and  blotched  with 
black. 

Dr.  Harris  states  that  the  chrysalis  state  of  this  insect  lasts 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days.  The  specimen  which  Abbot 
bred  was  twenty-six  days  in  its  pupa  form.  Of  nine  early  ma- 
tured caterpillars  which  I  had  placed  in  a  box  the  first 
formed  its  cocoon  on  the  morning  of  June  2d;  two  others  span 
themselves  up  in  the  afternoon  and  two  others  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  and  the  remaining  four  enclosed  themselves 
the  following  night.  The  first  moth  was  found  in  the  box  on  the 
morning  of  June  28d,  four  more  were  found  in  the  box  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  three  more  came  out  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
and  the  remaining  one  that  night.  Three  weeks  thus  appears  to 
be  the  usual  period  that  these  insects  repose  in  their  pupa  state. 

The  WINGED  MOTHS  (see  plate  3,  fig.  3,  4)  are  of  a  duU  reddish  or  fox  color, 
different  indiyidaals  varying  in  the  depth  of  their  coloring,  the  females  (fig.  4) 
being  often  paler,  approaching  to  grayish,  and  the  males  (fig.  3)  often  darker, 
sometimes  brown  with  scarcely  «ny  tinge  of  red.  The  mark  by  which  thii 
species  is  most  readily  distinguished  is  two  straight  white  stripes  which  extend 
obliquely  across  the  fore-wings,  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  hind  margin, 
dividing  the  wing  into  three  nearly  equal  portions.  The  anterior  stripe  is  often 
slightly  broader  than  the  posterior  one,  especially  towards  the  outer  maigio 
of  the  wing.  In  some  females  these  stripes  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other;  and 
though  commonly  parallel,  in  some  inslances  from  the  middle  of  the  wing  to 
the  outer  margin,  or  even  through  their  entire  length  they  diverge  firom  etch 
other.  In  the  males  they  are  less  variable,  but  the  space  between  them  in  tbis 
sex  is  frequently  pale  gray,  and  there  are  also  numerous  gray  hairs  on  the 
basal  portion,  and  a  few  towards  the  apical  margin  also.  The  hind  wings  are 
of  the  same  color  as  the  anterior  ones,  but  without  any  pale  marks.  On  their 
under  sides  the  wings  are  the  same  color  as  above,  and  commonly  a  white  band 
extends  across  both  pairs  near  their  middle,  that  on  the  fore  wings  being 
straight  and  widened  at  its  outer  end,  that  on  the  hind  wings  broader  and 
curved.  The  firinge  on  the  fore  wings  has  a  white  alternation  near  the  outer 
angle  and  another  broader  one  on  the  middle;  along  the  inner  angle  and  on  thtf 
hind  wings  it  is  white  slightly  varied  in  places  with  dull  reddish.  These  colon 
of  the  fringe  are  much  more  distinct  in  the  darker  colored  varieties  of  the  male. 
The  hairs  with  which  the  thorax  is  densely  coated  are  often  grayish.  The 
stalk  of  the  antenna  is  dull  white  and  its  branches  are  dark  rusty  red,  some- 
times with  a  whitish  line  on  their  w\\»v  sidQ*    The  feet  are  if  liite  or  yeUoimh 
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wbitd>  pariiciilarly  in  tbe  males.    The  wings  when  spread  measure  from  1.20 
to  1.30  in  the  males,  and  in  the  females  from  1.40  to  two  inches. 
The  following  taeistiss  may  be  noticed. 
I.  In  the  rnaUt, 
0.  The  space  between  the  bands  on  the  fore  wings  pale  gray.    Common. 
h.  The  bands  undulated  near  their  outer  ends, 
e.  The  basal  outer  half  of  the  hind  wings  whitish. 
d.  The  hind  wings  with  a  whitish  band  across  their  middle. 
€,  The  whitish  band  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wings  wanting. 
/,  The  whitish  band  on  the  under  side  of  both  wings  obsolete  or  wanting. 

n.    In  the/em«/e«. 
g.  The  bands  on  the  fore  wings  unusually  distant,  the  middle  space  of  the' 

wing  wider  than  the  hind  space. 
k  The  bands  unususUly  near  each  other,  the  space  between  them  more  than 

four  times  as  long  as  wide. 
t.  The  bands  perceptibly  diverging  from  the  middle  of  the  Wing  to  its  outer 

margin. 
j.  The  bands  slightly  diyerging  through  their  whole  length  ft^m  the  inner  to 

the  outer  margin. 
These  moths  aie  most  numerous  about  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  July.  They  pair  and  the  females  deposit  theia:  eggs  within  a 
day  or  two  after  they  come  from  their  cocoons.  Thus  the  belts  of 
eggs  b^n  to  be  seen  upon  the  twigs  of  the  apple  trees  as  early  as 
the  first  of  July,  Like  other  insects  of  this  group,  these  moths 
frequently  enter  the  open  windows  of  our  dwellings  in  the  even- 
ing) attracted  by  the  lights.  A  dozen  will  sometimes  come  in 
thus,  in  an  hour  or  two  of  a  sultry  dark  night.  It  is  readily 
known  from  other  species  at  such  times,  by  its  motions.  Dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  the  light,  it  darts  crazily  about,  here  and  there, 
thnmping  against  the  table,  the  wall  and  the  floor,  and  instantly 
lehounding  it  circles  around  the  candle  with  Jehu-like  velocity, 
till  it  blurts  through  the  flame,  nearly  extinguishing  it  and 
singeing  its  horns  and  wings,  when  it  is  glad  to  withdraw  tp 
wm&  obscure  comer  and  there  remain  at  rest* 

This  moth  inhabits  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Persons 
vho  have  removed  fr<Hn  New-Tork  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
inform  nue  that  they  have  these  caterpillars  in  their  orchards 
tiieie,but  that  they  are  hy  no  means  so  common  as  here  at  the 
east.  Abbot  remarkis  that  in  Vijrginia  whole  orcbanls  are  strip- 
ped of  their  Iwwres  hj  themt  bu<;  thi^t  to  Geprgi^  H  is  pot  very 
eoDunoa*  \  From  the  specimens  ol  the  moths  which  have  been 
sent  me  from  Mississippi  and  from,  tho  Indian  ti^itojy  west  of 
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Arkansas,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  common  through  Ihe  south 
western  states.  And  it  probably  occurs  over  all  those  parts  of 
our  continent  where  the  black  cherry  is  a  native  tree. 

Another  caterpillar  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  named 
Clisiocampa  sylvatica  by  Dr.  Harris,  or  the  Forest  caterpillar,  is 
so  very  similar  to  the  insect  we  are  considering,  in  its  appearance 
and  habits,  that  it  merits  a  notice  in  this  connection,  but  as  I 
have  not  enjoyed  an  opportunity  for  carefully  noticing  its  histoiy 
and  transformations,  I  shall  only  allude  to  it  briefly  at  present. 
It  is  most  fond  of  the  oak  but  it  is  also  frequently  met  with  upon 
the  apple.  Here  at  the  north  it  is  far  less  common  than  the 
other  species,  and  I  have  only  occasionally  met  with  one  of  its 
nests,  and  with  the  caterpillars  when  they  were  wandering  about 
in  search  of  retreats  in  which  to  spin  their  cocoons.  But  in 
Virginia  it  is  so  abundant  some  years,  according  to  Abbot,  as  to 
strip  the  oaks  of  their  leaves.  Among  my  neighbors  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  more  injurious  to  apple  trees  than  the  com- 
mon species,  as  it  not  only  consumes  the  leaves,  they  say,  bnt 
gnaws  the  stems  of  the  young  apples,  causing  them  to  wither  and 
fall  to  the  ground. 

These  caterpillars  build  their  nests  against  the  side  of  the  tree 
instead  of  in  a  fork  of  the  limbs.  The  worm  has  the  same  form 
and  size  and  is  clothed  with  hairs  similar  to  the  common  species, 
but  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  color  and  stripes. 
It  is  pale  blue  tinged  with  ashy  greenish  low  down  on  the  sides, 
and  is  everywhere  sprinkled  over  with  black  points  and  dots. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  row  of  white  spots  and  on 
each  side  of  these  an  orange  yellow  or  tawny  reddish  stripe, 
and  a  paler  cream  yellow  stripe  lower  down  on  each  dde,  these 
stripes  and  spots  being  margined  with  black;  and  each  segmett 
has  two  elevated  black  points  upon  the  back,  from  each  of  which 
arise  four  or  more  coarse  black  hairs.  They  are  rather  later 
than  the  common  caterpillars  in  spinning  their  cocoons  and  in 
giving  out  the  winged  moths,  and  these  moths  resemble  ftose  of 
the  common  species,  being  of  a  cinnamon  brown  color,  the  fore 
wings  paler  or  nankin  yellow,  crossed  by  two  oblique  stofeht 
parallel  stripes  of  a  rusty  brown  color,  and  the  whole  space 
between  these  stripes  is  in  many  specimens  rusty  brown. 
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The  caterpillars  which  are  seen  wandering  about,  everywhere, 
the  fore  part  of  June,  all  disappear  by  the  middle  of  that  month, 
having  wound  themselves  up  in  their  cocoons.  Straggling  indi- 
viduals, however,  may  be  met  with  after  this  time.  So  late  even 
as  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the  winged  moths  are  generally  out 
of  their  cocoons,  I  have  met  with  individual  caterpillars  still 
lingering  upon  the  leaves  of  apple  trees.  Several  of  these  late 
stragglers  I  have  confined  in  boxes,  deeming  they  might  be  infest- 
ed with  internal  parasites.  But  in  every  instance  they  refused  to 
eat,  and  have  died  within  a  few  days  and  their  bodies  have  be- 
come putrid,  and  no  parasites  were  to  be  found  within  them 
when  examined.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  all  these  late  indi- 
viduals are  diseased  and  too  debilitated  to  spin  cocoons,  and  that 
they  all  perish.  It  will  not  therefore  be  worth  while  to  give 
any  care  in  destroying  them  when  we  happen  to  meet  with  them. 

When  the  caterpillars  disperse  themselves  abroad,  a  few  re- 
main upon  the  tree  and  continue  to  occupy  the  nest.  These  also 
appear  to  be  diseased  individuals  which  are  too  feeble  to  roam 
abroad  like  their  comrades.  And  they  eventually  form  their 
cocoons  within  the  nest.  Thus  on  tearing  open  old  nests  a  few 
cocoons  will  almost  always  be  found  in  them.  Some  of  these 
yield  winged  moths,  but  the  insects  in  most  of  them  are  destroyed 
by  parasites.  There  are  probably  different  species  of  Ichneumon- 
flies  and  kindred  insects  which  prey  upon  and  destroy  the  Lackey 
moth  in  its  larva  and  pupa  state.  Sometimes  a  very  small  white 
cocoon  not  half  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat^andof  a  texture  like 
that  of  the  silk  paper  on  which  bank  bills  are  printed,  may  be 
found  slightly  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cocoons  of  the 
Lackey  moth.  The  insects  make  their  escape  therefrom  by  cut- 
ting one  end  of  the  cocoon  nearly  oS  and  pushing  it  up  like  a 
lid.  These  small  cocoons  are  probably  formed  by  parasitic 
worms  which  feed  upon  and  destroy  the  i&mate  of  the  larger 
cocoon  and  make  their  way  out  of  its  body  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  their  growth. 

Many  of  these  cocoons  which  are  found  in  the  old  nests  of  the 
caterpillars  have  a  large  hole  perforated  in  them  near  one  end, 
this  perforation  also  extending  through  the  shell  of  the  chrysalis. 
Iii  July  and  the  forepart  of  August  a  multitude  of  minute  Chal- 
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cidian  insects  of  a  deep  metallic  green  and  black  color,  may  be 
found  issuing  from  this'  orifice,  being  doubtlessly  hatched  from 
small  maggots  which  have  subsisted  upon  the  chrysalis.  Why 
the  orifice  is  so  much  larger  than  is  necessary  for  their  exit  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  These  same  insects  may  also  be  seen 
at  the  same  time,  walking  around  upon  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  nests  and  the  limbs  and  leaves  around  it.  They  appear  to 
pertain  to  the  genus  Cleonymus  of  Latreille,  as  this  genus  is  re- 
stricted and  defined  by  Westwood  (Synopsis  of  British  Crenen, 
p.  72)  and  by  BrulI6  (St.  Farg^au's  Hymenopteres,  vol.  iv.  p. 
594),  and  this  species  may  appropriately  be  named 

The  Lackxt^moth  Oleoktmus  (C  CliBioeampa^.  The  males  are  about 
0.09  in  length  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  wings,  and  the  females  O.ll. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  somewhat  rough  from  numerous  minnte  elerated 
points  giving  their  surface  a  shagreened  appearance.  Thej  Tary  in  color  fr(»a 
duU  metallic  green  to  black,  being  the  former  color  commonly  in  the  makB, 
the  latter  in  the  females,  with  the  &ce  green  in  both  sexes  and  sometimes  with 
a  golden  jeUow  reflection.  The  abdomen  is  smooth  and  highly  polished,  blsck 
or  purplish  black,  immaculate  in  the  females,  in  the  males  with  a  large  pil 
yellowish  spot  near  the  base  above  and  beneath,  varying  in  its  site  in  differeni 
individuals,  the  sutures  also  being  more  or  less  marked  witl^  the  same  color* 
The  antenn»  are  black  or  dark  brown,  their  long  basal  joint  pale  dull  yellow, 
which  is  also  the  color  of  the  legs  the  tips  of  the  feet  being  black,  and  in  the 
female  the  thighs  are  more  or  less  dusky  or  brown.  The  wings  aj^iear  whitish 
when  closed  and  carried  flat  upon  the  back  as  they  are  ^hen  the  insect  ia  wilk- 
ing.  When  spread  they  are  hyaline  and  glassy,  their  whole  surfece  covered 
vrith  minute  punctures,  each  bearing  a  fine  short  hair.  The  stigma  or  short 
thick  branch  at  the  end  of  the  rib-vein  is  ^ghtly  enlarged  and  triapg»lar  at 
its  apex,  the  angle  which  is  towards  the  outer  margin  being  prolonged  into  an 
acute  point,  this  stigmal  branch  being  hereby  curved  on  its  outer  and  straight 
on  its  inner  side.  The  thickened  rib-vein  is  confluent  with  the  outer  margm 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the  stigmal  branch  brfore  giving  off  this  faraach. 
The  antennae  are  deven  jointed,  the  joints  beyond  ihe  first  compacted  and 
forming  an  elongated  club,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  being  mudi  smaller  than 
the  others,  the  third  but  half  the  size  of  the  fourth  and  often  difficult  to  per- 
eeive.  The  second  joint  is  longer  than  the  fifth  and  foUowing  ones.  The  last 
joint  is  double  the  preceding.  The  male  is  more  slender  than  the  otiier  sex 
and  has  the  abdomen  oval  and  convex  above,  its  segments  fidntly  marked  hj 
slender  transverse  impressed  lines,  the  fifth  segment  being  longer  than  ib» 
fourth.  In  the  female  the  abdomen  4a  broader  than  the  thorax  and  has  aa 
ovate  form  tapering  to  an  acute  point.  It  is  flattened  above  and  stroog^y  ]H0- 
tuberant  in  the  middle  beneath. 

In  the  old  nests  of  these  caterpillars,  in  Augnst,  the  larra  of 
a  moth,  probi^ly  of  the  family  Tin£id£,  is  common.  It  is  a  slea- 
dei:  sixtera-lboted  soft  fle .^h^  worm  over  a  third  of  an  inch  Itfigi 
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of  a  dull  leddish  color  with  a  black  head  and  neck.  It  subsists 
upon  the  old  effete  matters  of  the  nest,  or  perhaps  consumes  the 
shells  of  the  chrysalids  after  the  moths  or  their  parasites  have 
come  from  them,  for  cocoons  frequently  occur  Irom  which  these 
shells  have  disappeared. 

For  destroying  these  caterpillars  a  variety  of  measures  are  re- 
sorted to  by  different  persons  in^all  parts  of  our  country.  Whilrt 
some  of  these  are  more  or  less  efiBicacious  others  are  puerile  and 
worthless,  and  some  do  the  worms  more  benefit  than  harm. 

I  have  known  persons  to  content  themselves  with  simply 
thrusting  a  stick  into  the  nest  and  tearing  it  asunder  and  knock- 
ing or  shaking  the  worms  to  the  ground,  thinking  that  few  of 
ihem  would  be  able  to  find  their  way  up  the  tree  again  and  that 
at  least  a  part  of  them  would  perish  from  starvation.  Such  per- 
sons have  no  correct  conceptions  of  the  distances  which  these 
caterpillars  can  travel  and  the  variety  of  leaves  on  which  they 
can  subsist. 

I  have  known  other  persons  to  tear  open  the  nest  and  pour 
niater  into  it  till  it  was  saturated,  thinking  this  operation  drowned 
the  worms.  And  in  former  years  I  was  myself  accustomed  to 
cut  off  the  limbs  containing  nests  upon  the  choke  cherries  in  my 
ineadow  and  throw  th^n  into  the  adjacent  cyreek,  supposing  the 
worms  would  thus  be  drowned  and  becon^e  food  for  fish.  I  have 
wee  learned  that  in  this  act  I  was  no  more  wise  than  the  sages 
4^  jGotham  when  they  sat  aboutt  deatrpying  an  eel  by  drowning 
it  I  h^ve  Imown  one  of  these  worms  after  being  Immersed  un- 
cler  water  two  hours  revive  and  crawl  away  on  becoming  dry. 
Sox  is  hot  water  more  efficacious.  9^v^ral  nests  of  quite  yoi^ng 
caterpillars,  through  which  water  that  was  near  the  boiling  point 
"WBS  profusely  poured  were  next  d^y  found  all  alive  and  appa- 
rently unharmed  by  the  operation. 

I  have  sometimes  poured  soap  suds  into  the  nests  and  upon  the 
worms  when  exposed  upon  the  limbs  and  leaves.  When  wetted 
iathis  Djiaimer  they  shrink  ^p  and  fidl  to  the  ground^  dead  as  I 
have  supposed,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  none  of  them  have  r^ 
▼ived  again  wh&Bt  thus  treated.  Some  persona  have  used  ley  in 
the  same  manner,  and  this  ifl  undoubtedly  mcwe  destructive.  A 
•nb  fihaiged  with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  wiibh  whale  oil  soap 
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and  thrust  into  the  nest,  it  is  said  will  ^11  many  of  the  insects 
and  compel  others  to  escape. 

Burning  the  nests  and  thus  destroying  the  worms  when  at  rest 
within  them,  has  been  recommended.  A  very  neat  metiiod  of 
effecting  this  was  given  by  Prof.  Mapes  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  club  of  New-Tork  on  the  fourth  of  September  last.  It 
is  to  saturate  the  nest  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  camphene 
and  set  it  on  fire.  I  have  not  tested  the  efficacy  of  this  mode,  bat, 
clustered  together  in  a  mass  as  the  worms  commonly  are  in  then 
nests  I  should  be  fearful  those  in  the  inner  part  of  the  ma» 
would  not  be  killed  by  the  transitory  heat  thus  produced,  since 
hot  water  fidls  to  destroy  them.  Another  method  which  his 
often  been  resorted  to  is  to  hold  to  the  nest  the  muzzle  of  a  gnu 
lightly  loaded  with  powder  and  discharge  it.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  only  a  part  of  the  worms  are  commonly  destroyed 
by  this  operation. 

Sulphur  has  been  in  higher  repute  and  has  been  oftener  re- 
sorted to  in  this  country  than  any  other  remedy,  for  expelliog 
eaterpillars  and  all  kinds  of  worms  from  trees.  A  hole  is  bored 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches;  this  is 
filled  with  sulphur  and  a  plug  is  inserted  to  retain  it  from  being 
washed  out  by  the  rain  or  by  sap  flowing  from  the  wound.  This 
remedy  obtained  much  currency  from  the  experiments  of  the 
late  George  Webster  of  Albany,  reported  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
old  New- York  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii,  p.  250,  and  exten- 
sively copied  into  other  publications  at  that  period.  And  like 
Mr.  Webster,  many  others  have  become  assured  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  remedy,  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  worms  have  all  disappear- 
ed from  the  infested  trees  within  a  day  or  two  after  this  measure 
has  been  resorted  to.  Now  there  is  a  peculiar  liability  to  be  de- 
ceived and  misled,  by  experiments  like  this.  The  larvs  of  in- 
sects generally,  become  most  voracious  and  make  the  greatest 
havoc,  just  as  they  are  arriving  at  maturity.  And  as  they  are 
now  grown  to  a  larger  size  than  they  had  previously  b^n,  thef 
commonly  are  not  noticed  until  this  time.  Having  nearly  com- 
pleted their  growth,  they  of  course  forsake  tiie  tree  which  they 
infest  within  a  few  days.  Persons  not  conversant  with  the  hab- 
its of  these  vermin,  will  henoe  suppose  the  remedy  which  tbqr 
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hxLve  applied  has  driyen  them  from  the  tree;  whereas  it  is  their 
natural  habit  to  crawl  trom  the  tree  at  this  time.  Now  in  all 
eases  like  this  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  conduct  an  experiment  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  deception  or  mistake  in  the 
result.  Obviously,  if  sulphur,  applied  in  the  manner  stated,  has 
any  effect  in  rendering  a  tree  repulsive  to  the  worms  infesting 
it,  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  being  absorbed  and  circulated  in 
the  sap  to  every  limb  and  leaf  of  the  tree.  For  the  purpose, 
therefore,  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  sulphur  upon  the  apple 
tree  caterpillar,  I  on  the  third  of  May  cut  off  the  limb  of  a  wild 
cherry  tree  on  which  was  a  nest,  the  worms  of  which  were  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  inserted  the  but-end  of  this 
limb  in  a  cup  of  sulphur  slightly  moistened  with  water — ^where- 
by the  twigs  and  leaves  would  certainly  become  much  more 
strongly  impregnated  with  this  substance  than  they  ever  can  be 
from  sulphur  inserted  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  A 
limb  containing  another  nest  was  also  cut  off  and  inserted  in  a 
cup  containing  water  only.  These  two  nests  were  placed  side 
by  side  in  my  office,  where  they  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
temperature  and  influences,  except  in  the  one  particular  speci- 
fied. As  the  leaves  upon  the  first  mentioned  limb  became  con- 
smned  by  the  worms,  a  fresh  limb  the  but  of  which  had  been  in- 
serted in  moistened  sulphur  during  the  twelve  hours  preceding, 
was  placed  in  contact  with  it.  Sulphur  was  also  sprinkled  upon 
a  part  of  the  nest.  But  the  worms  seemed  to  wholly  disregard 
this,  traveling  freely  around  and  over  it,  and  soon  inclosing  it 
under  the  newly  woven  tissues  of  their  nest.  At  the  end  of  nine 
days  the  caterpillars  in  both  nests  were  larger  than  any  of  those 
out  of  doors,  the  temperature  of  the  office  warmed  by  a  stove 
upon  chilly  days  and  evenings,  having  evidently  favored  their 
growth.  At  this  time,  May  12th,  the  worms  which  had  fed  upon 
ordinary  leaves  were  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length;  those 
which  had  subsisted  upon  leaves  impregnated  with  sulphur  were 
double  their  size,  measuring  0.80  to  0.85.  It  was  clearly  appa- 
rent, tiierefore,  that  so  tar  trom  being  in  the  least  degree  prejudi 
eial  to  them,  the  sulphur  had  rendered  them  more  healthy  and 
robust,  rapidly  accelerating  their  growth.  And  it  hence  is  quite 
prebable  ibat  those  hundreds  of  persons  in  our  country  who 
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hsye  spent  more  or  less  time  in  inserting  sulphur  in  the  teu^ks 
of  trees  infested  with  worms  have  hereby  benefitted  these  yennin 
more  than  they  have  ii\jured  them. 

Soap  being  so  efficacious  a  remedy  i^nst  some  insects  in- 
duced me  to  test  its  effects  upon  these.  A  nest  of  late  caterpil- 
lars, only  half  grown  upon  the  last  day  in  May,  were  upon  the 
limb  of  a  small  gard^i  cherry,  when  I  placed  a  band  of  soft  soap 
around  the  limb,  slightly  below  the  nest.  Several  worms  started 
out  of  the  nest  to  feed,  but  each  on  touching  its  nose  to  the 
soap  retreated  back  hastily  into  the  nest.  Three  worms  coming 
in  from  feeding,  on  touching  the  soap,  turned  about  and  crawled 
away  from  it,  whereupon  I  placed  a  second  ring  around  the  limb, 
below  them.  On  coming  to  this  they  again  turned  aroilnd,  up 
the  limb,  and  continued  traveling  backwards  and  forth  from 
one  barrier  to  the  other,  without  attempting  to  pass  either  ot 
them.  My  hopes  were  high  that  this  substance  would  prove  in- 
valuable in  combating  these  insects.  Other  rings  quarentining 
more  worms,  were  placed  around  other  limbS|  and  a  quantity  of 
the  soap  was  put  in  the  forks  of  all  the  larger  limbs.  But,  two 
hours  afterward,  the  surface  of  the  soap  having  become  dry  so 
as  to  give  the  worms  a  foothold,  they  were  fi>und  everywhere 
traveling  over  and  scarcely  noticing  it. 

Next,  to  ascertain  whether  the  aUadine  matter  of  the  so^ 
would  be  absorbed  and  pass  into  the  circulating  juices  of  the 
tree  and  impregnate  the  leaves  sufficjantly  to  render  them  un- 
palatable to  the  caterpillars,  the  main  trunk  of  tlie  tree  from 
near  the  ground  to  the  limbs,  a  dist^ce  of  fiv^  feet,  was  pro- 
fusely coated  over  with  soap,  and  some  of  the  larger  lUnbs  were 
also  rubbed  with  it.  A  slight  rain  coming  on  aided  in  wa9hing 
this  substance  into  the  small  crevices  of  the  bark.  But  I  could 
not  discover  that  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  worms.  They  con- 
tinued to  feed  and  to  thrive  upon  this  tree.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards, when  the  caterpillars  had  almost  universally  forsaken  tiie 
trees,  a .  ew  were  still  remaining  upon  this  tree.  And  I  may 
add  that  the  leaves  of  this  tree  after  the  soap  was  thus  ec^iously 
applied  to  it,  appeared  as  much  infested  with  the  black  aphides 
Qt  cherry  plant  lice  described  in  my  First  Report^  as  were  Oe 
If^aves  of  other  tr^es  around  it.    It  thoa  <ippears  fhdt  ttw  $sb- 
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stance  is  not  such  a  sovereign  prophylactic  against  all  insects 
npon  fruit  trees  as  the  observations  of  some  of  our  most  success- 
fnl  fruit  growers  have  led  them  to  suppose.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  this  as  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  what  is 
poison  to  one  may  be  meat  for  another. 

There  are  two  measures  only  which  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend, whereby  to  subdue  these  insects  and  save  the  fruit  trees 
from  defoliation  by  them.  And  these  universal  experience  con- 
curs in  pronouilcing  the  only  efficient  and  reliable  measures  to 
which  recourse  can  be  had. 

The  first  of  these  is  destroying  the  eggd.  This  must  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves 
beglii  to  put  forth.  As  this  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  other 
avocations  leave  Us  comparatively  at  leisye,  it  is  economy  to 
accomplish  now  whatever  can  be  done  which  will  diminish  the 
demands  upon  our  time  during  the  busier  parts  of  the  year.  And 
every  icluster  of  these  eggs  which  can  be  discovered  can  be  much 
more  easily  and  speedily  destroyed  than  a  nest  of  caterpillars 
can  be  exterminated  at  a  later  date.  The  orchard  should  there- 
fore be  carefully  passed  through  at  this  time  and  the  ends  ait 
least  of  all  the  lower  limbs  should  be  examined.  And  for  this 
work  it  is  necessary  to  call  into  exercise  the  sharpest  scrutiny 
which  we  are  able  to  give,  for  despite  of  our  utmost  care  some 
of  these  clusters  will  elude  our  search.  A  practised  eye  will 
detect  the  unevenness  or  swelled  appearance  of  the  twig  where 
these  eggs  are  placed,  much  more  readily  than  that  of  a  novice. 
They  are  sometimes  at  the  very  end  of  the  twig,  sometimes  one 
or  two  feet  from  its  extremity,  and  not  unfrequently  two  belts 
of  eggs  occur  upon  the  same  twig.  The  eggs  are  to  be  gathered 
either  by  cutting  ofF  the  twig  to  which  they  are  attached  or  by 
breaking  and  tearing  them  from  the  twig.  They  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  house  in  a  basket  and  thrown  into  the  stove,  for  if 
merely  dropped  upon  the  ground  the  worms  will  afterwards 
hatch  from  them  and  many  of  these  will  be  apt  to  find  their  way 
to  some  tree  or  shrub  on  which  to  subsist.  There  perhaps  has 
never  been  more  urgent  necessity  for  a  universal  resort  to  the 
measure  now  specified  than  there  will  be  the  coming  winter,  the 
trees  being  stocked  with  eggs  at  the  date  wh^  these  pages  a^' 
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going  to  the  press,  to  an  extent  never  before  known.  Persona 
who  have  never  seen  these  eggs  upon  their  trees  hitherto,  now 
notice  them  frequently,  notwithstanding  the  trees  are  in- full 
leaf.  And  should  the  season  prove  favorable  to  them,  and  no 
artificial  destruction  be  had  recourse  to,  our  orchards  bid  iiEdrto 
be  stripped  of  their  foliage  next  year  to  an  extent  never  befoie 
paralleled. 

But,  as  already  stated,  notwithstanding  the  most  searchisf 
scrutiny,  many  of  these  clusters  of  eggs  will  escape  notice,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  higher  limbs  of  the  trees.    The  proprietor  of 
an  orchard,  therefore,  is  often  vexed,  after  entirely  ridding  his 
trees  of  the  eggs  of  these  insects,  as  he  supposes  he  has  done,  to 
find  nests  of  caterpillars  appearing  upon  them  when  the  leaves 
are  beginning  to  put  forth.    A  second  measure,  the  destruction 
of  the  caterpillars,  tnerefore  becomes  necessary.    And  certainly 
the  most  expeditious  and  effectual  method  for  accomplishing  this 
is  to  crush  them  when  they  are  gathered  together  and  reposing 
in  their  nests.    Practical  orchardists  are  quite  unanimous  upon 
this  sulycct,  although  in  killing  the  worms  there  is  some  diver- 
sity in  their  practice.    The  best  method  is  that  stated  by  the 
late  Willis  Gay  lord:    "With  a  suitable  ladder  and  a  pair  of 
stout  mittens,  if  you  are  fastidious  about  using  your  hands,     * 
*    *    when  the  worms  are  all  in  their  web,  at  a  single  grasp 
every  occupant  may  at  once  be  destroyed."    (Trans.  N.  Y.  State 
Agric.  Soc.,vol.  iii,  p.  153.)    Those,  however,  who  are  at  all 
squeamish  in  encountering  work  of  this  kind,  which  it  must  be 
confessed  is  more  agreeable  when  done  than  when  doing,  pre&r 
tearing  the  nest  from  the  tree  and  trampling  its  contents  into  the 
earth  beneath  the  sole  of  the  boot.    By  thrusting  a  stick  or  pole 
through  the  nest  as  low  down  in  the  fork  of  the  limbs  as  possible, 
and  then  raising  it  outwards,  nearly  the  entire  nest  and  its  occu- 
pants can  be  removed  from  the  tree,  when  there  are  no  small  late- 
ral limbs  growing  within  the  fork  to  catch  and  retain  portions  of  it. 
Others  thrust  into  the  nest  a  cylindrical  brush  constructed  by 
the  manufacturers  for  this  purpose,  or  the  top  of  a  dry  mullen 
stalk,  attached  to  a  pole  for  those  nests  which  are  high  up  in  the 
tree,  and  turning  it  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wind  the  nest 
ground  U9  by  pressing  and  rubbing  it  against  the  limbs,  hereby 
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emsh  most  of  the  worms,  and  complete  the  work  by  returning 
to  the  nest  on  a  subsequent  day  and  repeating  this  operation. 
Whichever  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  the  work  is  in' all  cases 
the  most  easily  performed  and  the  least  disgusting,  when  the 
worms  are  young  and  small.  It  should  therefore  be  done  early 
In  May,  as  soon  as  the  white  nests,  i^pearing  like  cobwebs  in  the 
forks  of  the  limbs,  become  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  readily 
seen.  The  worms  of  some  nests  will  be  out,  feeding,  at  the  same 
hours  when  others  are  resting  within  their  tents.  They  are 
more  universally  in  their  webs  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other 
time.  But  days  during  which  there  is  a  slight  sprinkling  rain 
are  probably  the  best  for  this  work,  as  the  worms  are  then  all 
in  thdr  nests,  as  a  general  rule,  and  are  more  torpid  and  less  apt 
to  crawl  away;  though  the  nests  when  wet  are  not  so  easily  dis- 
covered. Often,  too,  when  irom  the  number  of  worms  reposing 
in  the  nest  we  imagine  the  whole  of  the  brood  is  there,  a  portion 
of  them  are  in  reality  absent,  engaged  in  feeding.  Thus  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  when  we  suppose  we  have  entirely  exter- 
minated a  nest,  on  returning  to  it  a  few  days  afterwards  we  are 
surprised  to  find  it  rebuilt  and  quite  a  number  of  worms  inhab- 
iting it.  In  order  therefore  to  entirely  destroy  these  pests,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  the  orchard  repeatedly.  And  every 
owner  of  an  orchard  should  make  it  a  point  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  these  insects,  annually.  Not  the  fragment 
of  a  nest  which  is  accessible  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
rich  green  foliage  in  which  the  trees  will  be  clad  when  released 
from  this  most  common  enemy,  and  the  quantity  and  fairness  of 
the  fruit  which  they  are  then  enabled  to  grow,  will  amply  repay 
the  care  which  is  thus  bestowed  upon  them.  Within  the  circuit 
of  my  own  observation  I  presume  one-half  the  owners  of 
orchards  give  no  attention  whatever  to  the  caterpillars  which 
yearly  invade  their  trees.  Most  of  them  are  men  of  such  strict 
economy  they  think  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  their  time  in 
such  trifling  work  as  destroying  these  worms'  nests.  Now  it  re- 
quires but  a  few  moments,  with  a  suitable  ladder,  to  mount  into 
a  tree  and  with  one  hand  covered  with  a  buckskin  mitten,  crush 
every  worm  in  the  nest  there.  Ten  of  these  nests  can  thus  be 
destroyed  with  ease  in  an  hour.    £ach  of  these  n^sts  contains 
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about  tbree  hundred  worms,  and  each  worm,  as  already  stated, 
devours  two  leaves  daily.  Six  hundred  leaves  are  each  day 
stripped  from  each  tree  on  which  there  is  one  of  these  nest8« 
An  hour's  labor  therefore  saves  to  the  orchard  six  thousand 
leaves  daily,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Where  dse 
can  an  hour's  labor  be  so  profitably  devoted  as  in  destroying 
these  worms  1  Surely  men  who  are  such  close  economists,  when 
they  are  apprised  of  thede  facts,  win  never  allow  one  of  these 
nests  to  remain  upon  their  trees  for  a  single  day. 

Some  persons  do  not  allow  any  wild  cherry  trees  to  gi^w  on 
their  lands,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  of  these  caterpil- 
lars Which  they  breed.  But  the  orchards  of  such  men  are 
probably  about  as  much  infested  with  these  insects,  coming  in 
to  them  from  the  fields  and  forests  of  their  neighbors,  as  th^ 
w6uld  be  were  wild  cherries  growing  upon  th^  own  lands. 
And"  valuable  as  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  for  cabinet  work,  we 
Cannot  recommend  its  extermination.  It  appears  to  be  the 
young,  thrifty  growing  trees  of  this  species  which  are  the  espe- 
cial &vorites  of  these  insects.  Large  old  trees  are  rarely  infest- 
ed to  a  great  extent,  especially  when  trimmed  of  their  limbs  to 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  And  even  if  every  wild 
cherry  tree  in  our  country  was  cut  down  anid  not  a  caterpillar's 
nest  was  tolerated  in  any  of  our  orchards,  these  insects  would  con- 
tinue to  sustain  themselves,  though  no  doubt  in  greatly  dimin- 
ished numbers,  upon  the  other  species  of  cherry  and  upon  the 
thorn  apples  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  on  which  they  are  able 
to  subsist  and  thrive. 

As  the  wild  black  cherry  is  so  much  preferred  to  the  apple  or 
any  other  tree  by  these  insects,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  destroy  a 
hundred  nests  upon  one  tree  than  a  quarter  of  that  number 
where  they  are  scattered  upon  different  trees,  it  strikes  me  that 
this  tree  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  a  valuable  account  as  a  decoy 
for  these  insects.  If  one  or  two  cherry  trees  are  standing  in  the 
fences  on  each  of  the  sides  of  an  orchard,  the  eggs  of  these 
Insects  it  is  probable  will  nearly  all  be  deposited  upon  these 
trees  which  otherwise  will  be  scattered  over  all  the  trees  in  the 
orchard.  These  trees  can  be  kept  trimmed  and  headed  down  so 
^t  all  parts  of  theio  vfill  be  readily  accessible.    The  ends  of 
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tkft  limbs,  moraoyer,  are  so  much  more  slender,  long  and  straiglit 
than  diose  of  the  apple  tree,  that  the  eye  detects  the  belt  of 
eggs  upon  them  far  more  readily  than  upon  the  latter  tree. 
Hence  a  hundred  clusters  of  eggs  or  a  hundred  caterpillars' 
nests  upon  a  half  dozen  cherry  trees  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
orchard  can  be  exterminated  much  more  easily  than  half  that 
number  upon  forty  or  fifty  apple  trees  within  the  orchard.  And 
ike  work  when  brought  within  so  small  a  compass  can  be  much 
more  completely  accomplished,  leaving  nothing  to  produce  a 
crop  of  these  vermin  another  year,  except  what  straggles  in 
from  the  surrounding  premises  of  shiftless  neighbors.  Every 
reader  will  perceive  the  plausibility  of  the  measure  now  sug- 
gested; but  it  is  only  after  testing  it  by  carrying  it  into  practice, 
that  we  can  know  with  certainty  whether  it  will  fulfill  ouk 
expectations. 

Eating  the  leaves,  in  July;  a  slender  caterpillar  with  pale  yellow  hairs 
and  tufts  and  hlack  pencils,  its  head  and  two  smaU  protuberances  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  back  bright  coral  red. 

In  winter,  clusters  of  white  eggs  and  a  dead  leaf  adhering  to  a  whitish 
cocoon  attached  to  the  twigs  or  limbs. 

The  Amsbicak  Vapobbk  moth,  Orgyia  leucostigma,  Abbot  and  Smith. 

The  term  ^^caterpillar"  is  applied  to  a  worm  which  is  clothed 
with  hairs;  and  we  commonly  associate  this  term  with  something 
which  is  ugly  and  repulsive  in  its  appearance.  But  many  cater- 
pillars are  far  from  meriting  this  prejudice,  being  in  reality  ob- 
jects of  much  beauty.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  one 
which  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  month  of  July  upon  apple 
trees,  and  also  in  our  yards  upon  rose  bushes.  We  cultivate  the 
rose  for  ornament ;  and  nature,  as  if  to  further  our  designs,  places 
upon  the  leaves  this  neat  prim  little  caterpillar,  which  is  a  more 
delicate,  elegant  object  than  the  handsomest  rose  that  ever  grew. 
I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  noticed  one  of  these  caterpillars. 
It  was  in  the  hay-field,  in  my  boyhood.  One  of  the  laborers, 
who  had  little  taste  for  any  of  the  beauties  of  nature-^a  man  of 
that  class  of  whom  the  poet  sings, 

**  The  primrose  growing  by  the  river's  brim 
Is  but  *  A  yellow  primrose* — nothing  more— io  him" — 
itt  Stooping  for  a  handful  of  grass  to  wipe  oflT  his  scythe,  had  his 
Attention  arrested  by  one  of  these  caterpillars,  .  TakiQg  up  the 
[Assembly,  No.  21 7. 1  B9 
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leaf  on  which  it  was  standing,  he  was  for  several  moments  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  its  bright  colors  and  the  artbtie  arrange- 
ment of  its  elegant  plumes.  Then,  as  he  was  laying  it  down  he 
said  to  himself,  ^^That  is  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw!"  Let 
us  not  murmer,  if  the  leaves  of  our  rose-bushes  are  somewhat 
gnawed  and  eroded,  when  they  hereby  produce  for  our  admin- 
tion  objects  far  more  beautiful  than  we  look  for  them  to  yield. 

These  calerpiUar$  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  slender,  sixteen  footed,and 
have  the  skin  of  a  cream  yellow  color  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  middle  of 
the  back  and  a  broader  brown  or  black  one  upon  each  side.  The  body  is  thinly 
clothed  with  pale  yellow  hairs  which  radiate  from  small  wart-like  elevations, 
and  in  a  row  on  the  fore  part  of  the  back  are  four  brush-like  tufts  of  a  deqier 
yellow  color.  On  the  hind  part  of  the  back  are  two  little  knobs  or  bosses  oft 
bright  coral  red  color,  or  like  sealing  wax,  and  the  head  is  of  the  same  color. 
Projecting  upward  from  the  hind  end  of  the  back  like  a  camel's  hair  pencO  is 
a  bundle  of  long  black  hairs,  and  inclining  forward  and  outward  from  eadi  side 
of  the  neck  is  a  similar  pencil.  The  hairs  of  these  pencils  are  minutely  bearded 
through  their  whole  length,  and  each  hair  has  a  small  knob  at  its  end,  whidi 
}s  formed  of  a  tuft  of  minute  bristles.  The  pencils  haye  a  jointed  appearance, 
from  their  hairs  being  in  sets  of  different  lengths.  The  yellow  luurs  are  also 
bearded,  but  have  no  knobs  at  their  ends.  ' 

I  haye,  on  willows  and  on  basswood  met  with  caterpillars  differing  from  the 
preceding  in  haying  the  head  yellow,  no  red  knobs  upon  the  back,  a  blick 
spot  behind  each  of  the  brush-like  tufts  except  the  first,  and  beyond  these  a 
deep  yellow  instead  of  a  black  stripe,  and  no  brown  stripe  along  the  sides. 
Whether  these  are  a  distinct  species,  or  only  a  yariety,  I  am  unable  to  say,  two 
indiyiduals  which  I  reared  haying  proved  to  be  wingless  females. 

These  caterpillars  do  not  associate  together  in  companies^  nor 
form  any  web  for  their  protection,  but  live  solitary,  exposing  them- 
selves openly  upon  the  leaves  and  in  the  glare  of  sunlight,  as  if  they 
thought  that  no  creature  would  have  a  heart  to  injure  anything 
so  pretty  as  they  are.  They  eat  irregular  notches  in  the  margins 
of  leaves,  and  where  they  are  very  numerous  they  consume  the 
whole  of  the  leaf,  leaving  nothing  but  the  mid-vein.  They  feed 
upon  many  different  kinds  of  trees,  the  elm,  the  maple,  the  horse 
chestnut,  the  oak,  &c.,  but  they  appear  to  be  most  fond  of  the 
apple,  the  plum,  the  rose,  and  other  perennials  belonging  to  the 
Family  BosACEiE.  They  attain  their  growth  and  spin  their  co- 
coons mostly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  July.  The 
cocoons  are  attached  to  the  twigs  and  limbs  of  trees,  and  some- 
times to  the  leaves,  and  also  to  the  posts  and  rails  of  fences,  it 
probably  being  some  of  those  caterpillars  which  are  to  produce 
male  moths  which  select  the  latter  situations.    The  cocoons  are 
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toUDtdof  whitish  silken  threads  so  loosely  woven  together  that 
the  enclosed  chrysalis  can  often  be  seen .  They  consist  of  an  outer 
and  an  inner  covering  or  tunic.  The  outer  covering  is  commonly 
formed  in  part  of  two  leaveSo  which  are  bent  and  tied  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  kind  of  roof,  sheltering  the  co- 
coon from  rain,  the  lower  leaf  being  overlapped  by  the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  one.  There  is  considerable  diversity,  however, 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  cocoon. 
Sometimes  they  are  drawn  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  cone  with 
its  point  upwards.  Sometimes  but  a  single  leaf  is  used.  I  once 
met  with  one  of  these  cocoons  upon  the  upper  sur&ce  of  a  but- 
ternut leaf,  the  sides  of  which  were  drawn  upwards  so  that  the 
leaf  formed  half  of  the  exterior  portion  of  the  structure.  And 
as  if  the  worm  was  aware  of  the  brittle  attachment  of  the  leaf 
to  the  main  stem,  and  was  conscious  that  its  own  weight  added 
to  that  of  the  leaf  would  inevitably  cause  it  to  break  off  and 
&U  should  a  gale  of  wind  arise,  it  had  spun  several  threads  to 
the  main  stem,  thus  securely  tying  it  thereto.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  how  this  worm  came  to  possess  such  know- 
ledge. The  main  stem  would  have  fallen  with  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn.  This  cocoon  produced  a  male  moth.  The 
female  caterpillars  undoubtedly  place  their  cocoons,  in  every 
instance,  where  they  will  remain  upon  the  tree  through  the  win- 
ter^ whilst  the  males  are  indlfTerent  in  this  matter,  caring  for 
their  safety  only  for  flie  short  time  they  remain  within  them. 
This  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  harmony  of  nature,  as  will  ap- 
pear when  we  come  to  see  where  the  eggs  of  the  female  are  de- 
posited. 

Woven  into  the  cocoon  are  numerous  black  and  pale  hairs, 
deiivedfrom  the  body  of  the  caterpillars;  and  the  remains  of 
pltnt-liee  are  sometimes  interspersed,  probably  from  these  stu- 
pid creatures  having^  wandered  over  the  cocoon  at  the  time  of  its 
eoastruction,  and  becoming  inextricably  involved  in  its  meshes. 
The  cocoon  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  inner  tunic 
is  but  half  the  size  of  the  outer,  the  space  between  being  occupied 
^h  single  threads  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  and 
^th  the  shrivelled  remains  of  the  caterpillar  lying  in  the  lower 
*»d.    This  inner  covjeting  is  a  cJos^  sack  pf  »  regular  Qval  form' 
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smooth  on  its  inside^  and  a  little  larger  than  the  chrysalis  whidi 

reposes  within  it.    The  cocoon  is  placed  indifferently  either  in 

a  perpendicular,  an  oblique,  or  a  horizontal  direction. 

The  ekry$ali9  is  of  an  oval  form,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  measuring  from  O.60 
to  0.70  in  length.  It  is  rounded  anteriorly  and  drawn  out  into  a  little  horn- 
like point  at  its  hind  end,  fhmished  with  minute  hooks  at  its  tip,  which  are 
&stened  into  the  threads  of  the  cocoon.  It  is  of  a  brown  color  with  pale  dondi 
and  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  whitish.  Sometimes  it  is  blade  and  duo- 
ing,  With  scarcely  any  traces  of  whitish.  Upon  the  head  back  and  sides  it  ii 
thickly  covered  with  rather  long  fine  white  hairs.  The  three  anterior  s^ments 
next  to  the  head  haye  each  upon  their  middle,  above,  an  oval  or  square  trans- 
Terse  spot  of  a  pale  clay  color,  formed  of  scales  which  resemble  Httle  coUapsed 
yesicles  or  bladders,  and  each  of  these  spots  is  crossed  by  a  slender  line  upoa 
its  middle.  The  wing-sheaths  appear  to  be  of  the  same  length  in  both  the 
sexes,  reaching  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  first  abdominal  s^ment.  On  hreik- 
ing  open  a  female  chrysalis,  its  inside  is  found  fiUed  with  eggs  which  appear  to 
be  grown  to  their  fiiU  size. 

In  each  instance  when  I  have  bred  these  insects,  the  moth 
made  its  appearance  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  cocoon  was 
spun.  It  therefore  begins  to  appear  abroad  ui>on  the  wing  about 
the  first  of  August.  We  sometimes,  however,  meet  with  the 
chrysalis  unhatched  in  the  cocoon  in  the  winter.  These  aw 
doubtless  individuals  which  have  been  later  in  completing  their 
growth  and  from  which  moths  will  be  given  out  early  in  the  fi^ 
lowing  spring.  From  the  gay  appearance  of  the  caterpillar  one 
would  expect  a  very  pretty  moth  to  be  produced  by  it,  and  will 
be  disappointed  on  obtaining  a  dark  sooty  brown  thing,  littk 
variegated  with  spots  or  streaks.  These  moths  may  sometimci 
be  seen  resting  upon  the  door  posts  or  the  shady  side  of  buDd- 
ings,  with  their  fore  legs  stretched  out  in  front,  and  their  antenoft 
elevated.  They  frequently  enter  open  windows  in  the  ev«UBg, 
attracted  by  the  light.  They  fly  also  in  the  day  time.  Their 
mode  of  flight  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  short  jerks  or  in  a  flirt- 
ing manner.  This  has  probably  obtained  for  insects  of  a  similar 
kind  which  occur  in  England,  their  common  name,  vaporer  jnotk, 
a  term  indicating  something  of  a  volatile,  peevish,  hysterical  dis- 
position. They  pertain  to  the  genus  Orgyia  in  the  family  A*g- 
TiiDjE  and  order  Lepidoptera,  and  this  species  is  named  /aico- 
stigma  or  the  Pale  vaporer  moth,  in  the  splendid  woric  of  Abbott 
and  Smith  upon  the  Insects  of  Geoi^ia,  plate  79.  The  epith^ 
<^  pale,"  however,  is  Inappropriate  £or. these  moths  ^  thcgr  omw 
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in  the  State  of  New-York,  Indeed  the  specimens  wUoh  I  meet 
vdth  in  Washington  county^  fifty  miles  north  of  Albany,  are  so 
oniform  in  their  cliaracters,  and  so  unlike  the  insect  figured  and 
described  by  Abbott  and  Smith  that  I  should  deem  them  a  dis* 
tinct  species,  were  it  not  that  the  caterpillars,  which  are  so  pe- 
culiarly colored  and  clothed,  appear  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  Georgia,  and  specimens  of  the  moths  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  New-York  are  intermediate  in  their  marks,  between  the 
more  northern  and  the  Georgia  insects,  thus  indicating  that  there 
is  a  gradual  transition  firom  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  lomged  HMf  Jba  as  they,  oocur  in  the  Southern  States,  appear  from  the 
representatioiis  giyen,  to  he  of  a  pale  gray  or  ash  color,  the  fore  wings  with  a 
white  crescent  near  the  inner  hind  angle,  and  crossed  hy  two  conspicuous  curr- 
ed  black  iMUids,  the  hind  one  of  which  and  the  hlack  spots  upon  these  wings 
are  nearly  as  in  the  following  variety. 

The  intenmediate  variety  (  0  leucoaiigma  yar.  inUrmtdia)  which  xtocurs  in 
the  southern  part  of  New-York  measures  ahout  1.40  across  the  extended  wings. 
The  fore-wings  are  ash-gray,  their  basal  third  smoky  brown,  paler  on  the 
inner  side  and  orossed  by  a  fiunt  wavy  pale  band,  whiofa  is  confluent  outwardly 
with  an  ash-gray  cloud  which  extend^  firom  this  band  to  the  base.  A  blackish 
crinkled  band  commences  on  the  inner  margin  behind  the  middle,  running  in» 
ward  and  then  curving  backward,  till  it  approaches  the  outer  edge,  when  it 
abruptly  turns  forward  almost  at  a  right  angle  and  extends  straight  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  more  than  the  tenth  (^an  inch  to  the  outer  edge,  in  the  mid" 
die  of  the  pale  gray  space  forward  of  this  band  is  a  slender  black  orescent  hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  letter  L,  with  a  dot  between  it  and  the  outer  mar- 
gin, a  slender  black  line  sometimes  reaching  with  a  curve  from  the  crescent  to 
the  dot.  The  wing  back  of  the  band  is  pale  smoky  brown,  except  towards  the 
oater  margin,  where  it  is  pale  gray,  with  a  rhombic  black  spot  on  the  margin 
immediately  behind  the  band,  this  spot  being  cut  across  longitudinally  by  a 
slender  gray  line.  Inside  of  this  spot  and  much  nearer  the  hind  edge  are  two 
smaller  blackish  spots  or  streaks.  Near  the  inner  hind  angle  is  a  large  white 
comma-Uke  dot  having  its  tail  towards  the  inner  edge.  From  this  dot  a  pale 
streak  often  extends  across  the  wing,  parallel  with  the  hind  margin.  Tbp 
fringe  is  smoky,  crossed  by  pale  lines  at  the  tips  of  the  veins. 

In  the  northern  variety  (  O.  leticoatigma  var.  horealis)  which  is  met  with 
in  the  more  northern  sections  of  the  State,  the  wings  when  spread  measifi^ 
from  1.20  to  L30.  Both  pairs  are  alike  in  color,  being  dull  smoky  or  dingy 
brown.  The  upper  ones  have  a  large  ash-gray  patch  on  the  middle  of  the  outer 
margin,  which  commonly  extends  to  the  tip,  and  is  crossed  by  an  oblique 
blaoklsh  streak,  which  is  all  that  can  be  perceived  of  the  band  noticed  in  the 
preeeding  variety.  Immediately  back  of  this  is  a  bladdsh  spot,  eommonly  of 
a  rbombio  form  and  sometimes  crossed  by  a  paleline.  The  base  of  these  wings 
is  somewhat  clouded  with  ash-gray;  and  near  the  inner  hind  angle  is  a  roundish 
irhHe  spot  which  is  sometimes  &int  and  almost  effaced.  Sometimes  a^  row  of 
•im^l dairk br^im <rcwatfflhBped.flpote is perceptiMi akmgtbe  «pkckl edge ^ 
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the  bMe  of  the  frmge.    The  specimens  which  I  haye  gathered  ia  WashiogtDi 
county  haye  uniformly  been  of  this  yariety. 

The  antennae  of  these  moths  are  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  wings. 
They  are  gray,  with  a  double  row  of  dark  brown  branches  resembling  the  teeth 
of  a  comb.  Each  branch  has  a  row  of  yery  fine  hairs,  like  eye4tthes,  ikao^ 
each  side,  and  at  its  tip  three  bristles,  one  of  which  is  much  longer  and  direct- 
ed inward  towards  the  head.  The  body  is  gray,  with  a  small  black  toft  netr 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  under  side  is  paler  and  the  legs  are  yaried  inUi 
blackish. 

It  is  the  male  insects  which  we  have  described  above.  The 
females  are  totally  different  objects,  to  api>earance,  being  desti- 
tute of  wings,  and  having  in  place  of  them  two  small  scales  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  half  as  broad,  situated  upon  each  side 
t)f  the  thorax.  The  vaporer  moth  therefore  is  analagous  to  the 
canker  worm  in  this  respect,  the  females  in  both  species  res^n- 
bling  worms  more  than  perfect  insects.  The  body  of  the  temak 
Taporer  moth  is  short  and  thick  when  it  first  crawls  from  the 
cocoon,  and  longer  and  more  cylindrical  after  the  eggs  have 
been  deposited,  being  over  half  an  inch  long  and  a  third  as 
broad.  It  is  of  an  ash-gray  color  from  the  hairs  with  which  the 
body  is  densely  covered,  and  often  a  broad  dusky  stripe  runs 
the  whole  length  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  colon  be- 
come more  dull  and  obscure  after  the  eggs  are  deposited.  The 
antennsB  in  this  sex  are  short  and  not  branched  as  in  the  males, 
merely  presenting  a  row  of  saw-like  teeth  along  their  inner  side, 
each  tooth  having  a  short  bristle  at  its  apex. 

The  females  merely  crawl  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of 
their  cocoons,  and  there  remain  awaiting  the  approach  of  their 
mates,  who  invariably  find  them  immediately.  The  instinct  of 
the  males  for  discovering  the  opposite  sex  is  remarkable;  and 
collectors  are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  obtaining 
specimens.  By  placing  a  box  in  which  a  newly  hatched  female 
is  enclosed,  in  the  haunts  of  this  species,  dozens  of  males  will 
sometimes  be  attracted  to  it.  Thus  the  females  commenee  de- 
positing their  eggs  often  within  a  few  hours  after  they  have  left 
the  chrysalis  state.  The  eggs  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  in 
number,  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  white  and  rou&d  inth 
a  small  depression  in  the  summit.  They  are  placed  upon  the 
cocoon  from  which  the  female  came,  and  are  enveloped  in  a  large 
quantity  of  frothy,  milk-white,  visckl  matter>  causing  tiiem  t» 
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adhere  Beenrel j  to  the  coeoon  and  to  each  other.  The j  are  ex- 
traded  in  a  continuous  string,  which  is  folded  and  matted 
tc^ther  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  mass.  I  once  pierced  one  of 
these  ftanales  with  a  pin  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  depositing 
her  eggs;  and  so  tenaciously  did  she  adhere  to  them  that  for  a 
time  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  body  would  not  tear  asunder 
bef<H«  it  would  separate  from  the  string.  Within  a  day  or  two 
after  she  comes  out  of  the  cocoon  the  female  has  completed  her 
labors.  Her  body  which  was  at  first  plump,  swollen  and  un- 
wieldy, is  now  shrunken  and  flaccid,  and  she  is  so  exhausted 
that  she  soon  lets  go  her  foothold,  falls  to  the  ground  and  per- 
ishes. The  designs  of  nature  in  giving  to  these  insects  the 
habits  which  they  possess  are  very  evident  Having  no  wings  by 
which  to  escape  when  menaced  with  danger,  were  these  worm- 
Hke  females  to  crawl  about  the  limbs  and  trunk  of  the  tree,  as 
the  canker  worms  are  accustomed  to  do,  their  pale  gray  bodies 
would  cause  them  to  be  discovered  and  devoured  by  birds.  The 
canler  worm  runs  no  risk  of  this  kind,  as  it  makes  its  ascent  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  when  the  birds  are  all  absent  upon  their 
migration  to  a  warmer  climate.  The  vaporer  moth,  coming  out 
in  August,  by  remaining  stationary  upon  its  light  colored  cocoon, 
is  but  little  liable  to  be  noticed.  Still,  there  being  even  here 
some  risk  of  its  discovery,  it  hastens  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
its  existence  immediately  upon  coming  out  of  its  cocoon,  lest 
some  mishap  should  befall  it  if  it  were  to  remain  longer  in  this 
exposed  situation. 

The  white  frothy  matter  with  which  the  eggs  are  covered  be- 
comes dry  and  hard  and  impervioifs  to  wet,  thus  protecting  them 
tiiTOUgh  all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  autumn,  winter  and 
luring.  Nor  will  a  bird  be  inclined  to  pick  oflf  and  devour  these 
eggs  with  this  foam  and  the  hairs  of  the  cocoon  adhering  to  them. 
They  are  thus  shielded  from  harm  although  placed  in  such  an 
exposed  situation,  until  the  return  of  warm  weather  brings  out 
a  crop  of  leaves  for  the  subsistence  of  the  worms;  whereupon 
tiiey  hatch  from  the  eggs,  early  in  May,  and  grow  up  till  they 
become  the  gay  caterpillars  which  we  first  noticed  above. 

Bat  tiiough  the  vaporer  moth  is  able  to  guard  itself  and  its 
,|>rqgeny  firom  destruction  in  several  directions,  it  is  not  thud 
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fbrtnnate  in  other  particulars*  It  is  exposed  to  Hie  attacks  oi 
parasites.  Tliese  are  minute  bee-like  insects  pertaining  to  the 
Family  Chalcididjc  in  the  Order  HYMENOPTEaiu  They  puncture 
the  skin  of  these  pretty  caterpillars  dropping  an  egg  thefeini 
from  which  hatches  a  minute  maggot  which  feeds  internally  upco 
the  fatty  matter  of  the  caterpillar,  thus  exhausting  and  eyentu- 
ally  killing  it.  I  once  gathered  two  of  these  caterpillars  which 
I  placed  with  some  leaves  in  a  box.  Two  days  afterwards  one 
of  them  was  found  to  be  dead,  and  the  other  being  lively  and 
vigorous  was  removed  to  another  box.  Next  day,  what  appeared 
to  be  the  ends  of  little  worms  were  seen  protruding  from  the 
body  of  the  dead  caterpillar.  Upon  the  following  day  these 
worms  were  found  to  be  seventeen  in  number*  They  had  all 
left  the  dead  carcase  of  the  caterpillar  and  just  above  it  upon 
the  side  of  the  box  they  had  arranged  themselves  in  a  dreular 
roW)  and  had  changed  to  pupie  of  a  milk  white  color,  0.12  long 
and  half  as  broad,  hanging  by  their  tails  with  their  heads  down- 
ward and  their  backs  f^ainst  the  side  of  the  box.  Tliis  was  upon 
the  last  day  of  July.  Next  day  they  had  changed  to  a  pale  red 
color  and  had  somewhat  shrivelled,  each  having  discharged  a 
little  cluster  of  clay-yellow  grains  which  were  adhering  to  the 
side  of  the  box  at*  the  tip  of  their  bodies.  They  subsequently 
altered  to  a  black  color,  and  cm  the  sixth  of  August  they  hatched 
the  T^ged  insects,  which  were  of  a  brilliant  brassy  green  colcMr, 
with  a  blackish  purple  abdomen  and  white  legs,  and  about  ibe 
same  size  as  the  pupse.  In  an  account  of  the  viq>orer  mofli 
which  I  published  in  the  Country  Gentleman  in  reply  to  enqui- 
ries req^ecting  it  from  some  %f  the  subscribers  of  that  paper,  I 
named  this  insect  (vol.  vii,  p.  235)  the  vaporer-moth  parasite  (2W- 
chogrammal  Orgyiai). 

This  parasite  measures  0.12  to  the  tip  ef  its  abdomen,  the  wix^  being 
slightly  longer.  The  head  is  brassy  green,  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  three  or 
four  times  as  wide  as  long,  and  appearing  slightly  notched  in  front  irbeB 
Tiewed  from  aboTe.  The  antenne  are  brown,  tlie  basal  joints  pale  yeSow. 
They  are  composed  of  six  very  distinct  joints,  of  irhkh  the  first  Is  long  aa^ 
forms  an  elbow  with  the  following  ones.  The  second  joint  is  snalltft; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  are  equal,  OTal,  and  shorter  and  thicker  than  the 
third;  the  last  is  header  than  the  preceding  and  longer  than  the  tiurd,  and  ii 
shaped  like  an  elongated  egg.  The  thorax  is  bflassy-green  and  iin^  aba- 
greened,  twice  as  long  as  wide,  broadest  across  the  middle,  the  cdkrofa 
crescent  shape  and  separated  by  a  yery  distinct  suture,  the  scutel  lai^ge,  pro. 
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BiBiHt,  itmnded^  tniged  irith  golden-jdlow,  with  ftn  elerated  line  on  evsb. 
flide  at  its  htae,  extending  obliquely  forward  and  outward  upon  the  thorax. 
The  abdomen  is  purplish-black,  yerj  smooth  and  polished,  shorter  than  the 
thorax,  short  cylindrical  with  rounded  ends,  depressed  above  and  in  the  dried 
^eeimeti  deeply  excavated  and  boat-like.  Near  its  base  is  a  pale  yellow  band 
occupying  the  apex  of  the  basal  segment  above  and  beneath^  and  nearly  or  quite 
interrupted  upon  each  side.  The  legs  are  yellowish-white,  including  the  ante- 
rior haunches,  the  tips  of  the  feet  being  black.  The  thanks  are  without  con- 
spicuous spines  at  their  tips,  and  the  feet  are  composed  of  ibur  cylindrical^ 
neariy  equal  jdnts,  each  joint  having  a  coarse  bristle  at  its  tip  on  the  upper 
side.  The  wings  are  clear  and  glassy,  with  numerous  minute  punctures  except 
upon  the  basal  part,  each  puncture  yielding  a  fine  bristle.  A  broad  glabrous 
stripe  extends  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings,  in  which  is  a  single 
row  of  equidistant  punctures  and  bristles.  The  finre  wings  are  destitute  of 
veins/exoept  a  robust  one  of  a  pale  color  near  the  outer  margin,  which  unites 
with  the  margin  through  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  wing,  separating 
firom  it  again  towards  the  tip,  where  it  ends  ik  a  short  branch  <Mr  stigma  which 
ifl  ilii^y  thictoned  and  notdied  at  its  i^x. 

Anotlier  parasitie  insect,  so  moeh  like  the  preeediog  is  all  its 
details  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  its  brother  reared  at  the 
nune  table,  I  met  with  upon  rose  leaves  in  September  lart,  where 
it  was  very  probably  searching  for  these  same  caterpillars  in 
which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  In  the  Country  Crentleman  this  was 
Daii^d 

The  BmOTOSB,  pabasitb,  (Tri^grammal  Jraitma,)  It  is  0.10  in  length 
and  its  wings  when  extended  are  0.15  across.  The  thorax  is  much  less  rough 
than  in  the  foregoing  species,  being  very  minutely  shagreened  and  the  abdomen 
is  of  the  same  brilliant  brassy-green  color  as  the  thorax,  without  any  pale  spot 
or  band  towards  its  \maey  its  under  side  being  Uadc.  The  snb^marginal  vein 
of  the  fixr^-wings  is  also  black,  and  is  united  with  the  margin  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  with  the  stigmal  branch  quite  short  and  more  conspicuously  notched 
at  its  end.  In  all  other  respects  the  description  given  of  the  preceding  species 
applies  to  this  also. 

By  tiiese  parasites,  and  probably  other  means  of  which  we 
are  yet  in  ignorance,  the  yaporer  moths  of  our  country  are  crip- 
pled and  restrained  from  becoming  so  numerous  as  they  other- 
wise would  be.  In  the  vicinity  of  my  jesidenoe  I  have  never 
known  them  to  be  sufficiently  multiplied  to  merit  any  attention 
OR  account  of  the  d^redations  they  commit.  I  should  judge  I 
had  never  met  with  a  half  dozen  of  the  caterpillars  in  any  one 
year^  until  last  summer  (1855),  when  tbej  were  noticed  as  bei^g 
unusually  common.  lUs  is  probably  near  the  northern  extreme 
of  Ofiir  geographical  range.  In  districts  further  south  and  east, 
where  I3ie  ^sUmateis  wata«r,  theyAre  much  more  immfiroiis  and 
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are  frequently  quite  a  nuisance.  How  pernicious  they  are  i^n 
fruit  trees,  even  when  their  numbers  are  not  excessive,  is  sufEi- 
ciently  shown  in  a  communication  from  H.  B.  Ives,  of  Sakm, 
Mass.,  published  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  vol.  i,  p.  52.  Mr.  I^es 
removed  all  the  eggs  of  these  insects  from  three  of  his  apfit 
trees.  He  found  twenty-one  clusters  of  eggs  upon  these  three 
trees.  The  rest  of  the  trees  in  his  orchard  he  left  untouched. 
The  eggs  hatched  and  the  young  worms  had  commenced  their 
ravages  upon  the  tenth  of  May.  He  watched  them  ^'  from  time 
to  time,  until  many  branches  had  been  spoiled  of  their  leaves, 
and  in  the  autumn  were  entirely  destitute  of  fruit;  while  the 
three  trees  which  had  been  strippM  of  the  eggs,  were  flush  with 
foliage,  each  limb  without  exception,  ripening  its  fruif  Dr. 
Harris  states  (Treatise,  p.  283)  that  these  caterpillars  were  quite 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  in  1848,  '49  and  '50;  and 
that  the  horse-chestnuts  planted  beside  the  streets  and  in  the 
parks  of  that  city — ^trees  which  are  so  little  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects — were  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves  by 
them. 

Fortunately  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  exterminate  these  insects 
firom  the  trees  which  they  invade,  by  picking  off  and  destroyiDg 
their  eggs.  These  are  readily  found  during  the  winter,  the  dead 
leaf  adhering  to  the  cocoon  to  which  the  eggs  are  attached,  being 
conspicuous  upon  the  naked  twigs.  Sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  little  clusters  of  dead  leaves  will  be  met  with  adhering 
to  the  limbs  of  fruit  trees,  which  have  not  been  tied  there  by 
the  vaporer  moth,  but  by  another  creature  belonging  to  this  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  careful  orchardist  will 
hereby,  when  gathering  the  eggs  of  the  vaporer  moth,  be  some- 
times deceived,  and  put  to  the  trouble  of  mounting  into  a  tree 
and  bending  a  limb  towards  him,  by  this  impostor;  though  from 
the  greater  number  of  the  leaves,  their  more  dull  and  decayed 
appearance,  and  their  being  more  loosely  tied  together,  making 
a  ratOing  noise  when  i^tated  by  the  wind  or  by  shaking  the 
limb,  the  cheat  will  generally  be  known  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet,  niese  counterfeit  clusters  of  dead  leaves  originally  formed 
the  nest  of  a  Palmer  worm  {Chatochilus  pometellus)  or  some  other 
worn  having  the  same  habit  of  drawing  several  lea?es  tog$ih^ 
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by  cob-web  like  threads,  around  the  little  web  within  which  it 
dwells.  This  is  evident  from  the  leaves  as  we  see  them  in  win- 
ter, being  worm-eaten  and  having  the  castings  of  the  worm,  in 
the  form-  of  dry  grains,  still  adhering  to  them.  Bat  the  threads 
by  which  such  worms  tie  the  leaves  together  are  so  slight  and 
fragile,  that  the  leaves  forming  their  nests  are  all  torn  off  and 
dispersed  by  the  storms  of  autumn.  In  some  instances,  however, 
it  appears  that  after  the  worm  has  evacuated  this  abode,  another 
tenant  takes  possession  of  it,  finding  it  to  be  the  very  situation 
which  he  desires  for  his  winter  quarters.  This  new  occupant  is 
a  small  spider,  which  ties  the  leaves  anew,  with  threads  of  its 
own,  numerous  threads  being  woven  together,  forming  a  narrow 
fillet  or  ribbon  which  is  so  strong  that  although  the  leaves  flut- 
ter and  rustle  with  every  breeze,  they  are  not  torn  away  by  the 
most  violent  winds  of  winter.  And  within  the  leaves  this  spider 
forms  for  Itself  a  little  oval  cot  of  soft  silken  threads  of  snowy 
whiteness  and  matted  densely  together,  within  which  as  in  a  bed 
of  down,  it  reposes  through  the  winter  in  comfort  and  security. 
This  spider  is  very  closely  allied  to  an  Alabama  species,  named 
Epeirc  dispUcataj  by  Prof.  Hentz  in  his  valuable  monograph  of 
the  spiders  of  the  United  States,  published  in  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Natural  History,  (vol.  v.  p.  476.)  It  however  is  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  that  species  by  wanting  the  impressed 
black  dots  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  its  col- 
ors. In  allusion  to  the  circumstance  which  will  probably  cause 
this  minute  object  to  be  most  frequently  noticed,  I  propose  to 
name  it 

The  SBOBiTiiro  spidsb  (^Eptira  d€Cfpien$).  As  it  occurs  in  its  nest  in  the 
winter  season,  this  spider  is  0.12  long,  and  of  a  pale  brown  color,  reddish 
brown  beneath,  the  head  and  legs  being  paler  brown  or  yellowish  horn  colored, 
sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  globular,  slightly 
depressed,  and  is  surrounded  horizontaUy  with  a  whitish  band.  Postepiorly 
upon  the  upper  side  of  this  band  is  a  row  of  six  large  equidistant  black  dots^ 
each  of  which  is  encircled  with  a  pale  yellow  ring.  Behind  the  two  posterior 
dots  are  two  yery  minute  ones,  which  are  encircled  in  the  same  manner.  The 
spinnerets  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  are  oliye  green.  There  are  traces  of  two 
white  cloud-like  stripes  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  particular 
reflection  of  the  light  it  appears  to  be  crossed  by  imperfect  white  bands.  The 
legs  are  furnished  with  blackish  bristles.  As  in  several  of  the  other  species  of 
this  extensiye  genus  the  two  upper  or  posterior  eyes  are  largest  and  are  almost 
in  contact  wHh  each  ot]ier>  and  Um  two  outer  ones  upon  each  aids  aro  oonflu* 
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«it,  forming  but  a  single  dot»  which  is  slightly  elongated.  When  pieaerred  ii 
balsam  of  fir  this  spider  retains  the  black  dots  and  pale  rings  and  band,  but 
the  abdomen  changes  to  a  bright  blood  re4  and  the  thorax  and  1^  to  a  honey 
yellow  color. 

In  a  few  other  instances  dead  leaves  will  be  found  upon  fhe 
apple  and  other  trees  during  the  winter;  but  these  are  chiefly 
single  leaves  at  the  tip  ends  of  the  twigs,  which  had  withered 
prematurely  from  being  Infested  with  plant  lice,  and  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  the  vapors  moth.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  mechanism  may  be  met  with  upon 
the  sycamore  or  button  wood,  where  the  dead  leaf  is  drawn  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  little  wheel,  whirling 
around  and  sliding  up  and  down  upon  the  last  joint  of  the  twi^, 
the  bud  at  the  end  of  the  twig  forming  a  knob  or  button  which 
prevents  this  wheel  from  sliding  off  its  axle,  and  a  tvhe  or  socket 
in  its  centre  the  fourth  of  an  inch  long  serves  as  a  hub,  prevent- 
ing it  from  turning  askew.  It  appears  to  be  an  insect,  perhaps 
a  species  of  plant  louse,  which  draws  the  sycamore  1^  around 
the  twig  in  this  truly  curious  manner. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  rid  fruit  trees  especially  from  the 
vaporer  moth;  for  whenevw  one  of  these  insects  takes  up  iti 
abode  upon  a  tree,  a  part  at  least  of  its  progeny  will  be  apt  to 
remain  for  several  generations,  sustaining  themselves  at  fhe  ex- 
pense of  the  tree.  In  the  winter,  or  before  the  foliage  puts  forth 
in  spring,  search  sheuM  be  made  for  their  nests  of  e^s.  Th^ 
will  be  much  more  readily  discovered  than  those  of  the  commc© 
caterpillar.  Occasionally  a  cocoon  will  be  met  with  having  no 
eggs  upon  it.  In  this  the  chrysalis  is  still  lying  unhatched,  or  a 
male  moth  has  been  given  out  from  it.  It  wiH  be  Ae  u&st 
course  to  strip  the  trees  of  all  the  cocoons  fbund  upon  them, 
whether  covered  with  eggs  and  foam  or  not,  tearing  th^n  off 
from  the  larger  limbs  and  cutting  off  the  smaller  twigs  to  wlddi 
they  are  attached,  and  throwing  the  whole  into  the  fire.  Ko 
one  but  the  veriest  sloven  will  permit  his  fruit  trees  to  be  depre- 
dated upon  by  insects  which  can  be  so  easily  mbdiied  as  the  va- 
porer moth. 
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A  pale  yellowish  green  worm  hayiDg  a  dusky  or  blackish  stripe  along 
each  side  of  the  back  with  a  narrower  whitish  stripe  on  its  upper  side 
and  a  dusky  line  in  the  middle,  and  a  shining  yellow  head,  the  hue 
of  beeswax;  residing  in  worm-eaten  lesres  drawn  together  by  silken 
threads,  and  wh«i  jarred^  dropping  and  hanging  in  the  air  suspended 
by  threads;  appearing  the  latter  part  of  June,  at  times  ezcessiyely 
numerous. 

The  Palmbs-wobm ,  Ch€Btoehilu$  ponuteUus,  Habbis,  (Plate  4,  fig.  4.) 

Though  not  abundant,  this  worm  is  common  upon  the  leaves 
of  orchards  and  forests,  making  its  appearance  every  year  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  continuing  till  the  last  of  the  month. 
But  it  sometimes  becomes  multiplied  in  a  most  astonishing  man* 
ner,  appearing  suddenly  in  prodigious  numbers  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  in  a  single  day  changing  the  green  foliage  every- 
where to  a  withered  brown  hue,  as  though  it  had  been  scorched 
by  fire.  And  after  continuing  a  week  or  two  it  disappears  as 
suddenly  as  it  came,  so  that  on  a  tree  which  to-day  contains 
hundreds  of  these  worms,  to-morrow  not  one  can  be  found. 
And  the  following  year  when  the  same  season  comes  round  and 
we  are  looking  for  multitudes  of  these  insects  to  make  their 
appearance  again,  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  seen. 

As  this  worm  comes  forth  nearly  a  month  later  in  the  year 
than  the  apple  tree  caterpillar  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
it  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  trees.  When  their  foliage  is 
stripped  off  and  destroyed  by  this  worm,  only  a  slight  crop  of 
leaves  puts  out  upon  them  after  it  disappears.  Old  trees 
and  many  of  the  limbs  upon  young  thrifty  trees  die;  and 
after,  a  visitation  of  these  worms,  should  the  weather  during 
the  month  of  July  prove  to  be  dry,  and  hot,  as  it  frequently  is, 
the  dami^e  is  much  more  extensive,  whole  orchards  and  forests 
perishing. 

At  a  former  period  when  the  surface  of  our  country  was 
covered  with  one  continuous  forest  it  must  have  been  a  singular 
And  sad  spectacle  to  see  the  timber  over  such  vast  districts  all 
bUf^Kted  and  leafless,  as  it  doubtless  was  at  times,  f^om  having 
been  overrun  by  these  worms.  It  is  most  probably  these  insects 
to  which  the  Sweedish  naturalist,  Kalm,  in  his  travels  through 
this  country  a  century  ago,  alludes  in  the  following  passage, 
{vol.  ii,  p.  T.)   ^<  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  caterpillars  in  t&ese 
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provinces,  which  eat  the  leaves  from  the  trees.  They  are  imra- 
merable  in  some  years.  In  the  intervals  there  are  but  ftw  of 
them :  but  when  they  come,  they  strip  the  trees  so  entirely  of 
their  leaves,  that  the  woods  in  the  middle  of  summer  are  as 
naked  as  in  winter.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  leaves,  and  very  few 
trees  are  left  untouched  by  them;  as,  about  that  time  of  the 
year  the  heat  is  most  excessive.  The  stripping  the  trees  of  their 
leaves  has  this  fatal  consequence,  that  ^hey  cannot  withstand  the 
heat,  but  dry  up  entirely.  In  this  manner,  great  forests  i^e 
sometimes  entirely  ruined.  The  Swedes  who  live  here  showed 
me,  here  and  there  great  tracts  in  the  woods,  where  young  trees 
were  now  growing,  instead  of  the  old  ones,  which,  some  years 
ago,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  caterpillars.  These  caterpillars 
afterwards  change  into  moths,  or  phaleme.^^ 

If  our  western  prairies  were  ever  covered  with  wood  it  is  most 
probably  by  this  insect  that  they  were  first  made  naked,  those 
trees  only  surviving  the  attack  which  grew  upon  the  bottom 
lands  along  streams,  where  the  drouth  of  mid-summer  would  be 
less  felt  than  upon  the  uplands. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  orchards  and  forests  of  New  England  were 
overrun  by  this  worm,  and  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  oak  and 
other  trees  were  devoured  by  it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  it  re- 
ceived the  name  "palmer  worm"  by  which  it  has  since  been  cur^ 
rently  designated.  This  name  was  evidently  derived  from  our 
English  translation  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  Another  insect 
which  a  month  or  two  before  had  devastated  the  fruit  trees  to 
an  extent  never  previously  known,  appears  simultaneously  to 
have  received  the  name  which  it  still  retains,  the  canker  worm; 
for  previous  to  this  date  we  find  this  name  given  to  what  is  now 
called  the  army  worm.  Many  persons  at  that  time,  we  doubt  not, 
supposed  them  to  be  the  very  insects  to  which  the  inspired  pro- 
phet alluded.  Two  years  before,  a  clergyman  who,  from  some 
remarkable  phenomena  which  had  just  then  occurred,  had  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  exteiided  in  wrath  over 
our  land,  had  written  a  discourse,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that 
great  calamities  were  soon  to  happen.  And  the  advent  at  that 
time  of  one  qf  these  strange  insects  immediately  after  the  other, 
in  sHoh  coui|tlesd  numbers  all  over  the  country,  Hhe  palmer  wptm 
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eating  what  the  canker  worm  had  left,'  was  an  event  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  community,  and  to  strike 
superstitious  and  weak-minded  persons  with  awe  and  terror. 
The  &ets  here  stated  we  obtain  chiefly  from  Webster  on  pestilen- 
tial diseases,  voL  i,  pp.  286,  293. 

Another  remarkable  yisitation  of  these  insects  occurred  in  the 
year  1853,  unparalleled  by  any  event  of  this  kind  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.    It  tt  this  time  appeared 
suddenly  in  excessive  numbers,  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  New-Tork,  and  all  the  New  England  States,  the  news- 
papers noticing  it  everywhere  frofti  Maine  to  Connecticut*    Al- 
though we  have  no  definite  information  respecting  it  beyond 
these  limits,  it  was  probably  numerous  in  most  parts  of  our 
country,  several  specimens  of  the  moth  having  been  sent  me 
this  year  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  this  being  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  ever  received  this  insect  from  any  of  my 
correspondents.    It  was  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June  that  it  first 
attracted  notice  in  the  section  where  I  reside,  but  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  it  began  to  be  observed  about  a  week  earlier. 
When  attention  was  once  directed  towards  it,  it  was  found  to  be 
common  in  all  the  orchards  and  forests  around;  and  within  a 
few  days  of  the  date  mentioned,  its  depredations  were  so  conspic- 
uous that  in  every  town  and  neighborhood  thoughout  this  dis- 
trict of  country  it  was  noticed  and  had  become  the  leading  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  commonly  before  they  were  aware  at  each 
locidity  that  every  place  around  them  was  invaded  in  the  same 
manner;  and  the  worms  were  sent  to  me  from  different  directions 
by  persons  who  supposed  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  vicinity 
where  they  resided.    It  was  currently  regarded  as  a  new  and 
unknown  insect;  and  in  the  prevalent  ignorance  upon  matters 
of  this  Mud,  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  conjectures  with 
Kgard  to  the  origin  and  transformations  of  this  worm  were 
passQd  from  mouth  to  mouth,  even  among  educated  men  and 
persons  of  good  general  intelligence. 

As  it  is  probably  atmospherical  causes  or  some  peculiarity  of 
the  seasons  which  favors  the  multiplication  of  this  as  of  other 
insects,  it  merits  to  be  observed  that  the  weather  had  been  re- 
markably dry  and  hot  for  some  time  previous  to  its  advent.  And 
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aceoiding^  to  my  own  observations,  tliose  trees  which  stood  Ib 
situations  where  they  were  openly  exposed  to  the  son  appeared 
to  be  most  severely  devastated,  whilst  in  some  instances  at  least, 
those  standing  in  the  shade  of  buildings  remained  green  and  un- 
harmed ;  though  I  was  informed  of  cases  in  which  trees  in  shaded 
situations  were  stripped  of  their  leaves. 

The  trees  everywhere  assumed  a  brown  withered  appearancei 
looking  as  though  they  had  been  scorched  by  fire.    Apple  trees 
and  oaks  seemed  to  suffer  most,  but  all  other  trees  and  shrubs 
were  more  or  less  infested  with  these  worms  at  this  time.    On 
Jarring  or  shaking  a  tree,  hundreds  would  instantly  let  them- 
selves down  from  among  the  leaves,  by  fine  threads  like  cobweb, 
some  dropping  to  the  ground,  others  remaining  suspended  in  the 
air.    Persons  at  work  at  this  time  upon  potatoes  or  other  field 
crops  growing  in  orchards  would  have  numbers  of  them  crawl- 
ing everywhere  over  their  clothes,  and,  as  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  the  following  may  be  related :    A  to- 
bust  laboring  man  assured  me  that  in  three  instances  in  which 
these  worms  happened  to  fall  upon  his  naked  arm  he  felt  a  s^- 
ing  sensation  like  that  from  the  puncture  of  a  mosquito,  this 
being  occasioned,  as  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  by  their  bite.  But 
other  persons,  with  these  worms  crawling  in  numberless  in- 
stances upon  their  naked  skin,  experienced  nothing  of  this  kind; 
and  subsisting  as  they  do  exclusively  upon  leaves  and  other 
succulent  vegetation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  employ  their 
jaws  upon  any  substance  for  which  they  can  have  no  relish;  thdr 
natural  resort  when  irritated  being  not  to  bite  but  to  wriggle 
violently  and  thus  throw  themselves  away  from  the  place  where 
they  are  molested. 

The  worms  continued  in  full  force  until  the  night  of  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  when  brisk  showers  occurred,  accompa- 
nied with  heavy  thunder,  terminating  the  drouth  which  had  pr&> 
vailed,  and  with  this  the  worms  suddenly  disappeared.  Upon 
the  following  day  not  one  could  be  obtained  by  shaking  trees 
which  had  been  overrun  with  them  the  day  before — ^the  rain 
drops  falling  upon  the  leaves  having  doubtless  dislodged  them, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  perhaps  drowning  a  considerable 
t)ortion  of  them  after  reaching  the  ground.    With  a  beating  net, 
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however,  a  few  specimens  could  be  gathered  from  the  leaves  for 
several  days  afterwards. 

The  weather  now  becoming  more  moist,  with  copious  showers 
repeatedly  during  the  month  of  July,  the  trees  in  a  measure  re- 
covered their  leaves,  although  the  crop  of  fruit  lor  the  year  was 
everywhere  destroyed.  George  Christie  of  East  Greenwich 
informed  me  that  the  trees  on  his  farm,  in  good  bearing  years 
produce  probably  a  thousand  bushels  of  apples,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  an  abundant  yield  were  never  fairer  than  they  were 
this  year,  until  this  worm  made  its  appearance,  blighting  the 
trees  and  causing  the  orchard  to  look  as  though  it  had  been  frost 
bitten.  And  he  gathered  from  it  this  year  only  two  or  three 
bushels  of  fruit,  of  a  quality  so  inferior  that  it  was  scarcely 
worth  picking.  And  similar  to  this  was  the  experience  of  the 
owners  of  orchards  generally — ^young  thrifty  trees  yielding  a 
scanty  supply  of  inferior  fruit  which  commonly  sufficed  fbr 
femily  iise,  nothing  being  gathered  from  full  grown  and  old 
trees. 

The  following  year,  in  June,  it  was  universally  expected  that 
these  worms  would  again  appear,  but  the  month  passed  away  and 
no  traces  of  them  were  anywhere  to  be  seen.  They  could  readily 
be  found,  however,  on  searching  upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple  trees, 
but  were  no  more  common  than  several  other  kinds  of  worms  in 
the  same  situation.  Last  year,  1855,  they  w^re  quite  rare,  a  very 
few  specimens  only  having  presented  themselves  to  my  notice. 
The  present  year  they  have  been  much  more  abundant,  and  in 
gardens  in  the  city  of  Albany  I  observed  a  number  of  fruit 
trees  the  leaves  of  which  had  been  badly  eaten  by  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  worm  in  such  myriads 
in  1853, 1  was  answering  a  letter  from  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson  upon 
another  apple  tree  insect,  and  inserted  therein  an  account  of 
this  worm,  with  a  description  of  it  and  the  cocoon  which  it  had 
then  formed,  stating  that  I  would  subsequently  complete 
its  history.  I  suggested  that  a  small  gay  yellow  moth 
whieh  frequently  occurred  among  apple  leaves,  a  descrip" 
tion  of  which  under  the  name  of  Jlrgyrolepia  pomariana  I  thereto 
appended,  might  probably  be  the  parent  of  these  worms.  Pop 
the  information  of  my  immediate  neighbors  and  fHends  upon  $> 
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topic  which  was  of  surpassing  interest  to  them  at  that  time,  a 
copy  of  this  communication  was  inserted  in  the  Salem  Press 
newspaper  of  July  12th^  copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  all 
my  correspondents.  Upon  the  8th  of  July  I  obtained  the  insect 
in  its  perfect  state,  and  met  with  specimens  in  abundance,  in 
orchards  and  forests  upon  the  following  day.  A  postscript 
to  my  previous  communication  was  accordingly  prepared,  giring 
a  description  of  the  moth,  when  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
receive  fron^  Dr.  Harris  a  slip  from  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of 
July  19th,  containing  a  short  description  of  this  same  insect, 
under  the  name  of  Rhinosia  pometella.  Although  this  name, 
thus  published  in  a  local  newspaper,  had  no  scientific  validity, 
I  cheerfully  adopted  it  My  communication  of  June  30th,  aiid 
a  postscript  thereto  dated  July  23d,  was  published  in  the  Jou^ 
nal  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  September  1853, 
(vol.  iv,  p.  36),  and  was  re-published  with  Dr.  Harris's  article 
from  the  Cambridge  newspaper  appended,  in  the  Society's  Tran- 
sactions for  that  year,  (vol.  xiii,  pp.  178—192).  These  are  the 
principal  papers  upon  this  insect,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which 
have  hitherto  appeared. 

Although  from  its  habit  of  drawing  leaves  together  in  a  clus* 
ter,  secreting  itself  between  aud  feeding  upon  them,  letting 
itself  down  by  a  thread,  &c.,  the  palmer  worm  corresponds  with 
the  Family  Tortricida  of  the  Order  Lepidoptera,  there  is  a  section 
of  moths  of  Family  Tineidje  which  possess  these  same  habits, 
and  it  is  to  this  latter  family  which  this  insect  pertains.  The 
genus  to  which  it  belongs  is  characterised  principally  by  having 
the  scales  with  which  the  feelers  or  palpi  are  clothed  very  long, 
jutting  forward  of  the  head  horizontally  like  a  camel's  hair  pen- 
cil, or  a  beak,  with  the  last  joint  slender  and  projecting  upwards 
from  the  middle  of  this  beak  like  a  little  horn  or  spur,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  profile  view  of  the  head,  plate  4,  fig.  4  a.  The  name 
Chalochilus  given  to  this  genus  by  Mr.  Stephens,  is  retained  by 
Westwood  and  Humphrey  in  their  recent  work  on  British  moths. 
The  name  Rhinosia  bestowed  almost  simultaneously  upon  this 
genus  by  the  German  naturalist  Treitschke  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Harris,  is  too  nearly  identical  with  the  name  BMnoHa^  given 
many  yeart  anteriorly  by  Mr,  Kirby  to  a  jenus  of  weevils,  to 
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allow  its  being  retained,  were  it  otherwise  entitled  to  stand. 
C/uUochilus  pomeiellus  thus  becomes  the  scientific  name  of  the 
palmer  worm  moth.  Dr.  Harris  proposes  "the  little  Snout  moth" 
as  the  common  name  for  this  insect;  but  the  designation  Snout- 
moth  is  popularly  applied  to  a  very  different  group  of  insects, 
pertaining  to  the  genus  Hypena  in  the  Family  PyralidiBi  and  the 
name  palmer  worm  is  so  well  established  that  no  other  designa- 
tion ior  this  species  appears  to  be  required  or  •desirable. 

When  they  are  young  these  worms  eat  only  the  green  pulpy 
tissues  of  the.  leaf,  leaving  its  net  work  of  veins  entire.  But  as 
they  become  larger  and  more  robust  they  consume  the  whole  of 
the  leaf  except  the  coarse  veins.  Itia  the  young  and  tender 
leaves,  however,  which  grow  at  and  near  the  tips  of  the  limbs, 
which  they  prefer;  the  older  and  tougher  leaves  are  commonly 
eaten  only  at  their  tip  ends,  and  have  irregular  holes  of  various 
8izes  gnawed  in  them,  some  of  these  holes  being  no  larger  than 
a  puncture  made  with  a  pin.  Th^  green  succulent  ends  of  the 
twigs  are  also  frequently  ate  off.  And  the.  young  apples  which 
were  nearly  as  large  as  walnut3  when  these  worms  made  their 
appearance,  almost  without  exception  had  either  round  holes  or 
larger  irregular  cavities  gnawed  in  their  surfiEice.  Thus  wounded 
they  wilt  and  fall  from  the  tr^,  a  few  only  having  the  wounds 
so  slight  that  they  recover  and  remain  upon  the  tree  till  they 
ripen^ 

Both  the  larvae  or  worms,  and  the  moths  are  much  more  vari- 
able in  their  colors  and  irregular  in  their  marks  when  they  are 
excessively  numerous,  than  they  appear  to  be  at  other  times. 
The  larcx  when  small  are  somewhat  tapering,  as  represented  in  the  first 

figure  of  the  cut,  and  pale  yellow  varied  only 
with  a  darker  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  a  darker  head.  They  grow  to 
;  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  then 
more  nearly  cylindrical,  as  represented  in 
the  second  figure.  They  have  sixteen  feet, 
•nd  bodies  dirided  into  thirteen  segments  by  transrerse  constrictions.  When 
approaching  to  maturity  they  are  commonly  of  a  pale  green  or  yellowish 
green  color,  but  when  these  worms  are  numerous,  specimens  of  a  sulphur 
yellow,  watery  whitish  and  fiesh  red  colors  will  be  met  with.  They  are  paler 
or  whitish  beneath.  Along  each  side  of  the  back  a  dusky  or  blackish  stripe 
nmning  the  whole  length  of  the  body  is  ti^e  mopt  conspicuoqs  and  constant 
saark  which  they  pppsepp.    fifyx^^  tjiis  ^  narrower  vi^itisli  stripe  is  pore  or 
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less  distinct,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  slendi^  dusky  stripe  betireen 
the  whitish  ones.  A  transrerse  line  of  a  clearer  white  odor  oocapies  the  hind 
edge  of  each  segment.  Seyeral  small  black  dots  sjmmetricallj  arranged  and 
each  one  yielding  a  fine  hair,  may  be  perceiyed,  whereof  two  aboye  near  the 
hind  edge  of  each  segment  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  head  is  polished  and 
of  the  yellow  color  of  bees-wax.  The  neck  or  second  segmont  is  of  the  saiM 
color,  and  has  aboye  on  each  side  of  the  middle  a  black  stripe  whidi  oorreB 
inwards  at  its  hind  end,  sometimes  forming  a  hook,  and  outside  of  this  are  two 
black  oblong  dots,  the  lower  one  smaller. 

It  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  habit  of  these  worms  to  remalii 
upon  the  trees  and  change  to  pupse  in  the  same  tuft  of  leaves  in 
which  the  larvse  have  resided,  the  worm  retiring  into  a  plait  or 
fold  of  a  particular  leaf  and  spinning  a  slight  web  of  fine  silken 
threads  over  itself,  of  so  thin  a  texture  that  it  may  be  seen 
through  this  web.  But  when  they  are  numerous,  multitudes  of 
the  worms  live  openly  exposed  upon  the  leaves,  and  the  foliage 
is  so  totally  destroyed  on  many  trees  that  it  can  furnish  no  safe 
retreats  in  which  they  can  conceal  themselves  when  they  are 
ready  to  change  to  pupae.  In  such  eases,  as  I  infer  from  tiwJ 
habits  of  the  worm  when  bred  in  cages,  they  secrete  themselves 
under  dry  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  crevices  of  the 
bark  and  similar  situations,  spinning  a  slight  web  over  them- 
selves. As  they  remain  in  the  pupa  state  only  a  short  time  they 
require  no  regular  cocoon  or  other  substantial  &bric  for  their 
protection. 

The  pupa  is  at  first  of  a  pale  tawny  yellow  color  with  the  head 
and  sheaths  of  the  wings  and  legs  lighter  yellow, 
^"■~=:9^  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  gradn- 
ally  changes  to  a  darker  color,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  worm  qeases  feeding  and  shuts  itself  up  within  its  web 
the  perfect  insect  is  disclosed.  In  different  years  the  moths 
which  I  have  bred  have  mostly  come  out  of  their  pupse  state 
upon  the  eighth  of  July;  and  on  one  occasion,  passing  on  this 
day  under  a  large  white  oak  tree  which  had  been  entiielj 
}  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  these  insects,  at  every  step  ammig  the 

weeds  and  grass  a  swarm  of  the  moths  would  arise  and  fill  a  yard 
or  two  aside  and  alight  again,  this  fact  showing  that  they  were 
mostly  hatched  at  this  date  or  earlier.  The  moths  are  of  a  gray 
color  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  r^t  with  their  IdBg 
narrow  wings  folded  together  and  laid  flat  uuon  their  backs,  ihe 
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fi>re  part  of  the  body  being  sUghtly  raised  from  the  surface  on 
which  they  are  standing  and  the  antenns  tamed  backward  and 
pressed  down  upon  the  wings. 

Tke  XOTH  of  tke  palmer  worm  (see  plate  4,  fig.  4)  measures  about  0.65 
across  its  wings  when  they  are  expanded.  It  is  of  an  ash-gray  color.  Tbe 
fore  wifigs  are  sprinkled  more  or  less  with  black  atoms,  and  have  on  the  apical 
edge  at  the  base  of  the  firinge  six  or  seven  equidistant  black  dots.  On  the  disk 
are  also  four  larger  black  or  brown  dots,  two  before  and  two  behind  the  mid- 
dle, the  latter  nearer  together  than  the  former.  These  dots  are  placed  ob- 
liqaely  with  regard  to  each  other,  the  anterior  pair  having  the  outer  dot  more 
towards  the  base  of  the  wing  than  the  inner  one,  whilst  the  posterior  pair  has 
the  inner  dot  nearer  the  base  than  the  outer  one.  Frequently  there  is  a  tawny 
yellow  streak  or  cloud  between  the  anterior  dots  and  the  base,  situated  upon 
the  slight  plait  or  groove  formed  by  the  midvein.  Sometimes  also  a  dusky 
transverse  band  may  be  discovered  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  wing,  half  way 
between  the  posterior  dots  and  the  tip.  The  fringe  on  the  inner  tips  of  these 
wings  is  dusky,  with  a  pale  tawny  band  occupying  its  basal  half.  The  hind 
wings  above  and  beneath  are  dusky  with  a  glossy  azure  blue  reflection,  and 
bhckish  veins,  their  long  fringes  being  dusky. .  The  under  side  of  the  body  and 
the  legs  are  dull  whitish  with  a  silky  lustre,  the  feet  darker  with  a  white  ring 
at  each  joint.    The  antenns3  are  alternated  with  rings  of  black  and  white. 

The  VABOBTiss  of  this  moth  are  numerous,  particularly  in  those  years  when 
it  18  abundant.    The  more  important  ot  these  are  as  follows : 

a.  Ground  color  of  the  fore  wings  duU  white  instead  of  ash-gray. 
6.  Ground  color  of  the  fore  wings  pale  tawny  yellow. 

c.  The  fore  wings  with  a  strong  purplish-red  reflection. 

d.  Dots  on  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  three  only,  the  anterior  one  being 

efiRMsed.    Rare.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  specimen  of  this  variety 
from  which  Dr,  Harris's  description  of  the  species  was  t^ken. 

$.  The  fbor  dots  on  the  n^iddle  of  the  fore  wings  all  wanting. 

/.  The  dots  on  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  &int  or  wanting. 

Numbere  of  these  worms  are  every  year  destroyed  by  ^  small 
footless  grub  or  maggot,  which  lives  i^  the  palmer  worm  until 
it  has  attained  its  growth,  when  it  perforates  a  hole  through  the 
side  of  the  worm,  and  crawling  out,  spins  a  small  white  oval 
cocoon  for  itself,  commonly  attaching  this  cocoon  very  slightly 
to  the  sar&ce  of  the  leaf.  The  worm  from  which  this  parasite 
has  crawled  remains  upon  the  leaf  beside  it,  its  feet  seemingly 
paralyzed,  so  that  it  is  unable  to  move  from  the  ^)ot.  It  turns 
its  head  at  times  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  eats  no  more 
and  soon  perishes. 

When  these  worms  were  present  in  1853  some  persons 
attempted  to  save  favorite  trees  from  their  ravages  by  repeatedly 
jarring  the  trees  and  with  a  pole  breaking  off  the  threads  by 
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which  the  worms,  suspended  themselves  and  cariying  them  to  a 
distance,  repeating  the  operation  day  after  day.  But  little  benefit, 
however,  appeared  to  result  from  this  measure.  More  good  may 
undoubtedly  be  done  by  attaching  a  long  stiff  handle  to  an  old  tin 
pan,  smearing  the  inside  of  the  pan  with  tar,  bird  lime  or  some 
similar  adhesive  substance,  and  catching  the  worms  in  this  by 
swinging  it  around  under  the  tree,  as  they  hang  suspended- 
renewing  the  coating  as  often  as  it  becomes  so  covered  with  the 
worms  and  their  threads  as  no  longer  to  adhere  to  them. 

The  fact  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  these  worms  with 
showers  of  rain  was  noticed  in  several  places  in  the  year  1853, 
and  suggests  the  showering  of  trees  when  infested  with  the  palmer 
worm,  with  water,  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  as  a  measure 
whereby  to  dislodge  and  destroy  this  enemy.  At  the  time  of 
its  disappearance  in  the  manner  stated,  worms  of  all  sizes  old 
and  young  were  upon  the  leaves,  showing  it  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  come  to  maturity  and  being  ready  to 
withdraw,  that  they  left  the  trees  thus  abruptly.  The  fact  is 
reported  (Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,  p.  187)  that 
a  gentleman  having  a  farm  near  Albany,  discovering  that  two  of 
the  trees  in  his  orchard  had  their  leaves  destroyed  by  these 
worms,  procured  some  whale  oil  soap  and  diluting  it  with  water, 
drenched  the  remainder  of  his  trees  with  it,  with  a  garden  en- 
gine, whereby  they  were  entirely  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
these  worms.  The  worms  were  no  doubt  numerous  upon  those 
as  they  were  upon  all  other  trees  at  that  time.  Whether  the 
whale  oil  soap  made  the  application  more  efficacious  than  it  would 
have  been  without  it  can  only  be  known  by  further  experi- 
ments. But  the  suddenness  with  which  a  portion  of  these 
worms  drop  themselves  ttom  the  leaves  of  a  tree  when  it  is 
shook  or  jarred,  renders  it  probable  that  the  greater  agitation 
which  showering  the  leaves,  simply,  will  occasion,  will  entirely 
rid  them  of  these  vermin. 
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A  slender  pale  yellowish  worm  with  a  titwny  yellow  stripe  along  each 

side  of  its  back,  this  stripe  having  a  whitish  stripe  upon  its  lower  as 

well  as  its  upper  side,  and  a  pale  yellow  head;  residing  in  the  fold  of 

a  worm-eaten  leaf,  the  fore  part  of  July. 

The  TAWNT-OT&iPED  PALMER-WORM,  Ckoetochilus  B^UfnUeUus,  ftew  Bpeci$8. 

A  similar  worm,  but  having  a  shining  black  head  and  neck;  residing  in 

a  similar  situation,  the  latter  part  of  June. 
The  COMRADE  PALMER-WORM  (probably),  C,  contubemaUliu$y  Fitch. 
In  addition  to  the  common  Palmer  worm,  described  in  the  pro- 
ceeding pages,  other  worms  very  similar  to  it  in  their  appear- 
ance, motions  and  habits,  and  pertaining  to  the  same  genus  of 
molhs  with  it,  are  occasionally  met  with  upon  the  leaves  of  ap- 
ple trees.  One  of  these  I  have  noticed  in  different  years,  the 
fore  part  of  July,  at  which  time  the  common  Palmer  worm  has 
nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  It  is  rather  more  narrow  and  slen- 
der than  that  worm  but  is  otherwise  like  it  in  form  and  size. 
The  stripes  along  each  side  of  its  back,  however,  are  of  a  tawiy^ 
yellow  color,  instead  of  dusky  or  blackish,  and  it  has  a  pale 
stripe  along  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  this  dark 
stripe.  It  appears  to  be  even  more  agile  than  that  species,  when 
disturbed  wriggling  and  throwing  itself  about  with  lightning- 
like velocity. 

One  of  these  worms  which  I  met  with  in  an  apple  leaf  which 
it  had  folded  and  tied  together  with  silken  threads  was  placed  in 
a  large  mouthed  vial.  Three  days  afterwards  it  had  eaten  the 
whole  of  the  leaf  except  its  mid-vein,  under  which  and  some 
fine  threads  which  it  hud  spun,  it  remained  concealed.  Two 
fresh  leaves  were  now  put  into  the  vial,  July  4th.  Forsaking 
its  former  domicil  the  worm  now  took  up  its  abode  in  one  of 
these  leaves,  which  It  folded  neatly  together,  with  the  edges  ex- 
actly adjusted  to  each  other  and  securely  sewed  in  their  places. 
Here  entirely  hid  from  view  it  ate  but  little  more  before  enter- 
ing its  pupa  state,  from  which  the  perfiBct  insect  was  obtained 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month.  The  accompanying  fig- 
ure is  designed  to  represent  the  manner  in  which 
these  diflferent  species  of  Palmer  worms  draw  the 
leaves  around  them,  tieing  them  together  with 
fine  silken  threads  and  gnawing  them  more  or 
less.  The  pupa  also  lies  within  these  tufts  of 
worm-eaten  leaves,  and  when  ready  to  disclose 
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the  winged  moth  it  eiowda  itself  partly  out  ftom  betwe^i  tiiem, 
in  which  situation  the  empty  shell  remains  after  the  moth  has 
evacuated  it.  At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  figure  the 
relics  of  the  pupa  are  represented,  protruding  in  this  numner 
from  between  the  leaves. 

The  LABYA  when  fuU  grown  is  half  an  inch  long  and  about  0.06  in  diameter, 
composed  of  thirteen  s^ments,  distinctly  marked  by  strong  wide  contractions 
at  each  of  the  sutures.  The  last  segment  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  su- 
ture across  its  middle.  The  body  is  slightly  flattened  and  of  a  pale  tawny 
yellow  color  aboye,  with  two  stripes  upon  the  back  and  one  along  each  side 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  white  color.  Below  the  lateral  white  stripe  the  body 
on  the  sides  and  beneath  is  pale  watery  yellowish.  Upon  the  Imck  the  edges 
of  the  segments  are  yeUowish  white,  and  on  the  hind  part  of  each,  ontside  of 
the  white  dorsal  stripes  is  a  polished  black  dot,  from  which  arises  a  fine  hair. 
A  few  other  hairs  are  scattered  symmetricaUy  orer  the  surikce,  arising  from 
small  faint  dots.  The  head  is  flattened,  slightly  shining  and  of  a  pakr  yellow 
color  than  the  body,  with  the  antenne  and  the  tips  of  the  feelers  dusky.  The 
neck  has  fiye  or  six  dark  brown  dots  each  side,  irregularly  placed  and  some  of 
them  slightly  confluent. 

The  MOTH  is  rery  similar  to  that  of  the  common  species,  from  whieh  it  may 
be  distinguished,  howeyer,  by  its  fore  wings  being  destitute  of  any  black  or 
darker  colored  atoms.  They  are  ash-gray  and  glossy,  often  with  a  purplish 
red  reflection,  with  a  row  of  equidistant  black  dots  on  the  apical  edge  at  the 
base  of  the  fringe.  Forward  of  the  tips  is  a  dull  tawny  yellow  band  margined 
on  its  anterior  side  with  dull  white.  Two  dots  behind  and  two  forward  of  the 
middle,  placed  as  they  are  in  the  common  species,  are  also  of  a  dull  tawny 
yellow  color  margined  anteriorly  with  duU  white,  sometimes  these  dots  are 
confluent,  forming  two  short  oblique  stripes.  The  expanded  wings  measure 
0.65, 

The  common  Palmer  worm  is  so  variahle  both  in  the  larraand 
the  perfect  stages  of  its  life,  that  I  am  not  without  suspi^ns 
this  may  be  merely  a  variety  of  that  species.  But  as  it  is  later 
in  the  season  in  making  its  appearance  in  each  instance  where  I 
have  met  with  it,  and  is  differently  marked  in  its  lanra  as  well 
as  its  perfect  state,  I  am  induced  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. 

Associated  with  the  Palmer  worms  on  apple  and  also  on  forept 

trees  are  found  worms  which  are  in  all  respects  like  them,  ex- 
cept that  the  head  and  the  upper  side  of  the  neck  or  second  seg- 
ment is  black  and  highly  polished,  the  neck  having  a  slender 
whitish  line  o^  the  middle.  Though  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
breeding  any  of  th^se  it  is  quite  probable  they  are  the  progeny 
of  a  moth  which  may  occasionally  be  met  with  |n  company  with 
that  of  the  Palmer  worm,  and  which  I  named  C.  oofUubemalMus 
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Of  the  Comrade  in  the  postscript  to  my  communication  on  tiiese 
insects  (Trans.  N,  Y.  S.  Ag.  Soc.  voL  xiii,  p.  187).  Ilils  moth  is 
of  the  s^me  size  with  th^t  of  the  Palmer  worm  and  ha^  the  same 
black  dots  cm  the  middle  and  apex  of  the  fore  wings,  but  the 
ground  color  of  tliese  win^  is  so  very  dissimilar  as  to  separate  it 
at  once  from  that  species.   . 

Thb  GoHaABB  of  the  Palmer  worm  moth  has  the  fore  wings  dark  hrown  on 
their  inner  sides  and  their  outer  half  white,  often  tinged  with  tawny  yellowish, 
and  sprinkled  with  minute  hlack  atoms.  When  the  insect  is  at  rest  this  white 
color  forms  a  broad  stripe  alcmg  each  side.  The  inner  edge  of  this  stripe  is 
well  denned,  iMid  the  stripe  occupies.  aU  that  part  of  the  wing  which  is  outside 
of  the  two  outer  dots  of  the  four  black  ones  near  the  middle  of  the  wing,  these 
two  dots  forming  indentations  upon  its  inner  edge.  Posteriorly  the  white 
stripe  is  gradually  narrowed  and  ends  in  the  fringe  slightly  fbrward  of  the  tip; 
the  fringe  being  black  at  the  tip  and  yellowish  white  inside  of  this,  becoming 
pale  dusky  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  wing.  On  their  under  sides  the  fore 
wings  are  smoky  and  the  fringe  is  blackish  at  the  tip  and  pale  dull  yellow  on 
each  side  of  this.  In  all  other  points  this  moth  is  quite  Similar  to  that  of  the 
pabner  worm. 

We  hare  several  other  New-York  species  pertaining  to  the 
genus  ChdBf^ckUui.  One  of  these  is  occasionally  met  with  the 
latter  part  of  June  in  the  yards  about  our  houses.  It  also  is  of 
an  ash-gray  color  and  has  a  white  bapd  near  the  tips  of  its  fore 
wings  and  thi^ee  pmaU  pale  yePowish  spot^  on  their  outer 
edge  beyond  the  middle,  from  which  circumstance  I  propose 
naming  it 

The  TBiPLX  SPOTTED,  (  C,  trtmacuhllu8).  It  measures  0.65  across  the  wings 
when  spread,  is  ash-gray  and  yery  glossy,  the  fore  wings  paler  on  the  inner 
l)asal  portion,  black  at  their  tips  and  o^  the  outer  margin  towards  their  tips, 
and  with  a  broad  blackish  streak  through  the  middle,  not  reaching  to  the  base. 
The  surfiice  of  the  fore  wings  is  sparsely  sprinkled  with  whitish  scales,  which 
forward  of  the  tips  become  more  numerous  and  condensed,  forming  an*angu- 
lated  white  band,  rery  obyious  to  the  naked  eye,  shaped  like  the  letter  Y  with 
its  angle  towards  the  tip  of  the  wing.  This  band  ends  on  the  outer  margin  in 
a  somewhat  triangular  pale  yellow  spot,  with  a  smaller  spot  of  the  same  color 
beyond  it,  almost  on  the  tip,  and  another  fbrward  of  it,  nearly  on  the  middle 
of  the  outer  edge.  The  fHnge  is  black,  with  a  row  of  smaU  whitish  spots  on 
nts  base  and  larger  ones  opposite  them  on  the  outer  edge.  The  hind  wings  are 
sooty,  their  outer  margin  broadly  whitish  exoept  at  the  tip,  and  than  ftinge 
p4e  di^y  ififth  a  band  on  it9  middle  fiNrnned  of  Uf^sk  spots  transTeraely  con- 
fluent. The  wings  on  their  under  sides  are  dark  gray,  the  anterior  pair  slightly 
fireckled  with  whitish  and  on  their  outer  edge  showing  the  three  pale  yellow 
spots  which  occur  aboye.  The  body  and  legs  are  sibrery  white,  the  latter 
UKcki«|i  on  their  outer  sid^^  witt^  %  ^Wf  ^f^  <^t  each  of  thfe  joints  of  the  f^. 
T)ie  f^elerQ  whiah  project  forward  pf  the  head  are  rather  phort  and  th^ck,  pf  a 
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gray  color  marked  on  their  outer  side  with  a  broad  black  stripe  whicb  eentiB- 
ues  backward  to  the  neck  and  embraces  the  eye.  The  spur-like  tips  of  the 
feelers  are  white  with  a  black  line  on  the  fore  side.  The  spiral  tongue  when 
uncoiled  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  antennae,  and  these  reach  backward  almost 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  wings,  and  are  black  alternated  with  white  risgg. 

I  notice  this  species  as  it  is  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  genas 
which  I  have  captured  when  in  the  act  of  depositing  Its  e<^gs.  It 
passes  these  through  a  long  tube  or  ovipositor  which  is  half  the 
length  of  the  abdomen  when  extended,  and  is  composed  of  three 
cylindrical  joints  of  a  pale  color,  which  shut  into  each  other  like 
the  joints  of  a  telescope.  Its  eggs  are  quite  small,  oval  and  opake 
white,  and  those  of  the  other  species  are  probably  similar. 

Another  species  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding  occurs  in 
woods  at  the  close  of  autumn,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  both 
pairs  of  wings  relatively  broader  and  the  tips  of  the  anterior  ones 
much  more  obtuse  and  cut  off  obliquely  so  that  the  extreme  apex 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  instead  of  an  acute  one  as  in  the  other 
species;  and  whilst  the  other  species  show  no  very  distinct  spots 
or  marks  upon  their  bodies  we  here  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen  meet  with  a  broad  white  stripe  having  a  row  of  black 
spots  along  its  middle.    It  may  hence  appropriately  be  named 

The  BBLLT-SPOTTED  (  C  eentrellus).  Its  expanded  wings  measure  0.80.  It 
is  of  an  ash  gray  color  with  a  satin4ike  lustre,  the  fore  wings  raried  with  ptkr 
fireckles  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  black  atoms  which  in  places  are  parttil- 
\y  arranged  in  irregular  transverse  wavy  lines,  and  on  the  apical  edge  is  s  tor 
of  equidistant  black  dots  or  short  streaks  placed  on  the  intervals  between  the 
ends  of  the  veins.  The  fringes  and  hind  wings  are  pale  lead  colored  or  smokj. 
The  abdomen  is  obscure  yellowish,  its  apex  ash-gray,  and  along  each  side  is  t 
row  of  glossy  whitish  spots,  one  upon  the  hincl  edge  of  each  segment.  Its  un- 
der ^ide  is  smoky,  with  a  very  broad  white  or  pale  dull  yellow  stripe  along 
the  middle,  in  which  is  a  row  of  conspicuous  black  dots,  one  upon  the  hind 
edge  of  each  segment,  and  on  each  side  of  these  dots  the  edges  of  the  segments 
have  a  glossy  white  reflection  forming  bands  of  this  color.  The  wings  areptier 
on  their  under  sides  and  very  glossy,  the  anterior  ones  whitish  towards  their 
tips  and  along  the  hind  edge  andr^^larly  alternated  with  dark  spots,  whereof 
one  is  situated  on  the  extreme  tip,  four  others  forward  of  it  along  the  outer  or 
costal  edge  and  four  slightly  smaller  ones  upon  the  apical  edge. 

Time  only  can  show  whether  any  of  these  near  relatives  of  the 
palmer  worm  which  we  have  now  been  considering  are  liable  at 
times  to  become  excessively  numerous  like  that  insect,  and  like 
an  allied  species,  the  cabbage  moth)  described  in  my  First  Report 
Should  artificial  interference  to  check  their  depredations  become 
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necessary,  It  is  probable  that  the  same  remedial  measures  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  under  the  palmer  worm,  will  be 
of  equal  efficacy  here.  But  commonly  the  numbers  of  these  in- 
sects are  so  limited  that  they  are  unable  to  do  any  amount  of 
ii^Qiy  which  requires  attention. 


Cylindrical  dull  yeUow  worms,  with  light  yellow  stripes  and  black  heads, 
when  large  becoming  black  with  light  yellow  stripes  and  a  yellow 
neck;  when  alarmed  holding  both  ends  of  their  bodies  stiffly  upward; 
clustered  dosely  together  and  whoUy  stripping  the  leaves  from  one 
particular  limb,  in  August. 

The  YxLLOw-NBOun)  afpls-tbbb  worm,  or  the  HANDitAm  Moth,  Ev^ 
metopona  ministra^  Drurt.    (Plate  4,  fig.  3.) 

There  is  probably  no  other  insect  invading  our  apple  trees  which 
excites  more  notice  and  alarm  than  does  this.  As  it  lives  toge- 
ther in  families,  and  commencing  at  the  end  of  a.limb,  strips  it 
perfectly  clean  of  its  leaves,  the  proprietors  of  orchards  are  ap- 
prehensive when  it  makes  its  appearance  that  it  will  continue 
and  multiply  u&til  it  utterly  devastates  their  trees;  and  persons 
have  repeatedly  brought  this  worm  to  me,  sometimes  coming  sev- 
eral miles  to  enquire  its  name  and  whether  it  is  usual  for  it  to 
remain  where  it  has  once  made  a  lodgement.  The  insect,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  common.  Some  years  a  few  clusters  of  these 
worms  will  be  found  scattered  upon  different  trees  and  then 
several  years  will  commonly  elapse  before  it  is  again  seen.  As 
these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press  it  is  far  more  common 
in  the  vicinity  of  my  residence  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  before. 
In  1853  it  was  also  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  orchard.  And 
except  in  these  years  I  have  very  seldom  seen  it. 

The  nal^edness  of  the  limb  on  which  these  insects  are  located 
attracts  attention  to  it,  and  on  coming  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
this  nakedness,  a  whole  family  of  plump  glossy  dull  yellow  or 
large  Uack  worms  is  found  upon  one  of  the  branches  next  below 
those  which  have  been  devastated.  If  engaged  in  feeding  they 
are  huddled  together  upon  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  a 
tow  of  shining  black  heads,  like  a  string  of  lai^e  beads,  ^pear- 
iRg  along  the  sides  <tf  the  leaf,  each  mouth  busily  engaged  in 
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gnawing  the  margin,  wUch  rapidly  melts  9way  as  they  progieat 
in  their  operations.  If  at  rest  tliey  are  all  crowded  together  as 
closely  as  they  can  stow  themselves,  upon  the  twig  where  th^ 
have  last  been  feeding,  clinging  to  it  witii  their  four  middle 
pairs  of  feet  and  with  the  ends  of  their  bodies  raised  npwaids. 
If  the  limb  be  touched  or  any  other  alarm  is  given  them  thejr 
all  suddenly  throw  their  taUs  upward  at  right  angles  with  ibt 
body  and  curve  their  heads  backward  over  their  backs,  with 
their  anterior  pairs  of  feet  projecting  outwards  and  resembling 
Uttle  black  prickles;  and  they  remain  rigidly  fixed  imd  motion- 
less in  this  grotesque  posture  for  several  moments  and  until  the 
apprehended  danger  has  passed  away. 

The  moths  begin  to  make  their  appearance  upon  the  wing  each 
year  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June  and  continue  till  the  end  of 
July.  Each  female  deposits  her  whole  stock  of  eggs  in  a  single 
clustre  upon  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  a 
limb.  The  eggs  are  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  in  number,  white, 
globular,  about  three-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed 
side  ]ij  side  in  nearly  straight  rows,  and  securely  glued  to  each 
other  and  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  young  worm  gnaws  a 
large  opening  through  the  top  of  the  shell  to  make  its  exit 
Those  eggs  which  are  first  laid  are  hatched  about  the  twentietii 
of  July;  others  are  fully  a  month  later  in  giving  out  their  broods. 
Thus  some  colonies  of  worms  that  are  almost  full  grown  will  be 
met  with  when  others  are  small  and  but  a  few  days  old. 

The  young  worms  eat  only  the  pulpy  under  surfliee  of  the  leaf, 
leaving  its  upper  surface  and  veins  entire.  But  when  the  brood 
has  thus  fed  upon  two  or  three  leaves  they  acquire  sufficient 
strength  to  consume  the  whole  substance  of  the  leaf,  so  that  <Hify 
its  stem  and  a  part  of  the  mid-vein  is  left.  The  tendeip  sucouleat 
leaves  growing  at  the  end  of  the  limb  where  the  worms  have 
been  placed  by  their  parent,  are  first  devoured;  and  as  the  worms 
advance  in  size  and  become  more  robust,  they  gradually  as  ^y 
move  along  down  the  limb  come  to  leaves  whleh  are  older  and^ 
more  tough  and  leatiiery,  such  as  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  feed  up<Hi  when  they  were  young  and  small.  Whem  the  last 
leaves  upon  one  twig  or  in^anch  have  been  consumed,  they  crawl 
away  to  another,  to  finish  their  meal.    Two  or  three  ftngglen 
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may  be  left  beliind  when  this  migration  occui^,  being  so  intently 
occupied  in  feeding  as  not  to  notice  the  departure  of  tiietr  com- 
rades. Bat  on  becoming  awai'e  of  their  solitary  situation  they 
hasten  after  their  associates ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  un- 
erring accuracy  with  which  they  track  and  And  them^  On  com- 
ing to  where  a  twig  branches  off,  it  is  examined,  the  worm  reach- 
ing up  it  a  third  of  itd  own  length  it  may  be,  when  it  ascertains 
that  the  brood  is  not  upon  that  twig,  and  drawing  back,  it  tra- 
vels onward,  until  it  reaches  the  identical  twig  up  which  its  pre^ 
decessors  have  gone,  and  up  which  it  at  once  mounts.  The  worm 
would  seem  to  have  some  instinct  by  which  it  is  informed  of  the 
direction  in  which  its  fellows  have  located  themselves,  or  to 
possess  an  aenteness  of  smell  like  that  for  which  the  dog  is  noted, 
to  be  thus  able  to  scent  their  footsteps .  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  road  they  have  followed,  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
we  discover  the  clue  which  has  doubtlessly  served  to  guide  them 
in  this  journey.  Stretched  along  upon  the  bark  we  find  a  mul- 
titude of  threads  resembling  tiie  finest  cobweb,  so  fine  that  they 
aie  wholly  invisible  to  the  eye.  These  threads  the  worms  spin 
from  tl^eir  mouths  wherever  they  go.  And  though  so  exceed- 
ingly slendel'  they  possess  a  surprising  degree  of  strength,  it  be- 
ing sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  worm.  Individual 
worms  sometimes  when  they  are  disturbed  suspend  themselves 
in  the  air  hereby.  They  are  more  apt,  however,  to  drop  them- 
selyes  to  the  ground.  Others,  when  annoyed,  throw  their  heads 
spitefully  f^m  side  to  side;  but  their  most  common  resort,  as 
already  stated,  is  to  throw  the  extremities  of  their  bodies  up- 
ward, and  some  will  even  bend  themselves  so  far  as  to  touch 
their  heads  and  tails  together,  their  bodies  thus  resembling  a 
hoop  or  a  ring. 

!fhe  LxBYM  are  plamp  cjlindrical  shining  worm8,thinly  clothed  with  long 
soft  white  hairs.  When  young  their  groundcolor 
is  tawny  yeUow  or  sometimes  tawny  red;  when  ma- 
ture they  are  coal  hlack.  They  hare  heen  descrihed 
as  gradually  changing  to  a  darker  color  with  each 
change  of  their  skin,  but  I  think  this  iA  a  mistake* 
They  remain  of  nearly  the  same  hue  firom  infimoy  until 
the  last  time  they  change  their  skins,  when  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length.  It  is  commonly  with  this  change  of  their  skins  that  they  lose  their  yel- 
low color  and  become  black.    When  quite  youn^;  and  less  than  a  quarter  pf 
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an  inch  in  length,  two  black  points  surrounded  by  a  pale  yellow  ring  are 
risible  abore  upon  each  s^ment,  and  others  upon  the  sides.  From  each  of 
these  a  white  hair  arises.    These  dots  disappear  as  the  worm  becomes  larger. 

The  immature  or  tawny  yellow  larva  have  black  heads  and  feet,  and  a  spot 
on  each  of  the  prolegs,  another  on  the  tip  and  the  two  conical  processes  on  the 
apex  are  also  black.  They  have  four  slender  pale  or  sulphur  yellow  stripes 
along  each  side  of  the  body,  and  between  the  two  lower  of  these  stripes  the 
breathing  pores  form  a  row  of  black  dots,  one  upon  each  segment. 

The  mature  or  black  worm  grows  to  two  inches  or  more  in  loigth,  and  hai 
the  same  pale  yellow  markings  as  the  immature  worm.  The  head  is  black  and 
without  any  spots.  The  second  segment  or  neck  is  of  a  wax  yellow  color,  and 
the  lowor  one  of  the  four  sulphur  yellow  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body  k 
prolonged  forward  across  this  segment,  with  a  black  stripe  contiguous  to  it  09 
its  lower  side,  and  on  its  upper  side  a  wider  black  stripe  reaches  half  vij 
across  this  segment.  Above  this  the  next  sulphur  yellow  stripe  is  prolonged 
upon  the  base  of  this  segment  and  has  a  short  black  line  upon  its  upper  side. 
Beneath,  this  worm  has  a  sulphur  yellow  stripe  alcmg  the  middle  and  another 
upon  each  side.  These  lateral  stripes  are  interrupted  by  a  wax  yellow  spotoa 
the  middle  of  each  segment,  which  spots  are  larger  upon  each  of  the  feet-betr- 
ing  segments  and  are  prolonged  inwards,  forming  transverse  bands  across  the 
middle  of  these  segments.  The  six  anterior^  legs  are  black,  the  eight  proUgi 
are  wax  yellow  with  a  black  spot  upon  their  outer  sides.  In  place  of  Uie  ptir 
of  prolegs  usually  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  body  this  worm  has  two  conicsl 
processes,  which  are  abruptly  cut  off  at  their  tips,  and  project  horiaontallj 
backwards.  They  do  not  aid  the  worm  in  walking,  being  alwaya  elevated  fros 
the  surface  over  which  it  is  moving. 

These  worms  are  from  six  to  eight  weeks  or  more  in  growing 
up  to  their  full  size.  More  than  half  of  them  are  usually  de- 
stroyed, mostly,  no  doubt,  by  birds,  so  that  of  a  brood  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  worms  which  come  from  the  eggs  only  from  twenty 
to  forty  are  commonly  remaining  when  they  approach  maturity. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  worms  of  each  brood  all  reach  ma- 
turity at  the  same  time  and  evacuate  the  tree  in  a  single  night 
But  in  many  broods  dwarfish  individuals  occur,  which  are 
scarcely  half  the  size  of  their  fellows,  and  I  have  noticed  worms 
which  were  still  engaged  in  feeding  a  week  or  longer  after  tha 
first  ones  of  their  brood  had  buried  themselves. 

The  pupa  state  of  this  insect,  which  lasts  from  September  to 
the  following  Jane  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  observed,aBd 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  fiilly  complete  this  impor- 
tant link  in  its  history.  If  Dr.  Harris's  observations  have  been 
exact,  there  is  some  diversity  in  the  habits  of  these  moths  at  this 
time.  He  says  they  enter  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  and  within  twenty-four  hours  cast  their  caterpillar 
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skins  and  become  ohrysalids.  But  on  examining  several  of  these 
worms  which  buried  themselves  about  ten  days  since,  I  find  thejr 
are  not  yet  changed  to  pupae.  They  have  not  inclosed  them- 
selves in  follicles  or  formed  the  slightest  cavity  in  the  earth 
surrounding  them.  They  are  lying  with  their  backs  upwards, 
and  have  become  rigid  and  motionless,  and  are  contracted  to  half 
their  previous  size,  now  measuring  an  inch  in  length  and  0.38  in 
diameter.  They  are  about  two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  such  thick-bodied,  soft  and  flesh-like  worms  as 
these  were,  were  able  to  penetrate  earth  which  is  so  firmly  com- 
pacted that  it  almost  breaks  the  blade  of  a  knife  to  open  and 
pry  it  asunder  in  clods. 

The  HOTHS  (plate  4,  fig.  3)  commonly  measure  from  two  inches  to  2.40 
■cross  the  wings  when  spread.  The  fbre  wings  yary  from  pale  huff  yellow  to 
russet  and  auhum  hrown.  They  are  crossed  hy  four  and  sometimes  five  nar- 
row hands  of  a  rusty  or  auhum  hrown  color  or  hlackish  when  the  ground 
color  of  the  wii^  is  dusky,  and  their  surfiice  is  more  or  less  sprinkled  oyer 
with  rusty  or  hlackish  atoms.  The  anterior  hand  is  transyerse  and  regularly 
curyed  like  a  hent  how,  with  its  concaye  side  towards  the  hase  of  the  wing. 
The  oilier  three  hands  are  paraUel  with  the  hind  margin.  The  second,  which 
16  commonly  slightly  broader  and  more  distinct  than  the  others,  hegins  on  the 
middle  of  the  inner  margin  and  runs  nearly  straight  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance across  the  wing,  when  it  curyes  strongly  forward  to  the  outer  margin. 
The  third  hand  is  the  most  &int  and  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting.  It  is  par- 
allel with  the  second  and  is  similarly  curyed  at  its  outer  end  though  in  some 
indiyiduals  less  strongly.  The  fourth  hand  is  half  way  hetween  the  third  and 
the  tip  and  is  slightly  hent  like  a  how  through  its  whole  length,  its  inner  half 
heing  nearly  parallel  with  the  hind  margin  and  its  outer  half  gradually  rece- 
ding from  this  margin.  A  fifth  hand  sometimes  occurs,  situated  slightly  for- 
ward of  this  last  one  and  parallel  with  it.  Between  the  posterior  hand  and 
the  hind  margin,  commencing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  an  ohlique  rusty 
hrown  line,  running  ohliquely  inward  and  forward.  Between  the  first  and 
second  hands,  outside  of  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  often  a  dusky  dot  and  hack 
of  it  a  transyerse  streak.  The  fringe  of  these  wings  is  short  and  of  the  same 
color  with  the  hands,  and  is  edged  with  whitish  on  the  apex.  The  hind  wings 
are  pale  or  whitish  tinged  more  or  less  with  tawny  yellow  or  dusky.  The 
hind  edge  of  hoth  pairs  is  entire  and  not  in  the  least  scalloped  or  toothed. 
Beneath  they  are  paler,  sometimes  dull  silyery  white,  sometimes  dusky,  at 
least  on  the  forward  pair.  The  head  and  fore  part  of  the  thorax  is  bright 
orange  or  tawny  yeUow,  this  color  being  deeper  or  brownish  towards  its  pos- 
terior edge.  The  remainder  of  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  and  legs  partake 
of  the  color  of  the  wmgs.  The  tongue  or  maxilleo  is  almost  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  when  extended  upward  rei^^hing  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and 
is  spirally  coiled.  The  feelers  or  palpi  are  quite  small,  being  only  0.05  long, 
and  are  appressed  to  the  under  side  of  the  head,  occupying  the  spaco  between 
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t&d  orsl  oriflod  snd  the  eye.  Tfaej  are  clothed  with  short  hftir-like  scales,  their 
tips  being  very  slightly  exposed.  The  basal  joint  is  obconic,  compressed,  and 
curyed;  the  second  or  middle  joint  is  scarcely  as  long  as  the  basal  and  aboa^ 
twice  as  long  as  wide,  cylindric  and  compressed;  the  apical  joint  is  minute, 
egg-shaped)  and  but  half  the  diameter  of  the  preceding  joints.  The  antenne 
in  the  maM  hate  two  rows  of  short  hairs  along  tbrtsir  inner  sides,  m  the  femaks 
they  are  entirely  naked  and  scarcely  a  third  the  Iraigth  of  the  wings. 

The  following  yabieties  occur  in  this  species. 
a.  The  third  band  on  the  fore  wings  wanting. 
6.  A  fifth  band  slightly  forward  of  the  hind  one,  and  parallel  with  it.  Common. 

c.  A  brown  dot  and  behind  it  an  oyal  transyersespot  or  ^ort  line  between  the 

the  first  and  second  bands.    Common. 

d.  The  second  and  third  bands  straight  and  not  curved  forward  towards  their 

outw  ends. 
€.  The  whole  space  between  the  first  and  second  bands  darker  than  the  rest 

of  the  wing. 
/.  The  lore  wings  dark  auburn  brown^  sprmkled  with  blaek  atons  and  ^ 

bands  black. 
This  insect  was  first  deseribed  and  figufed  in  the  yeaF  1778, 
from  specimens  gathered  iii  Ne\^-ToJrk  by  Mr.  brury.  He  named 
it  Phalana  minisira,  the  Latin  word  ministra  meaning  a  maid*ser- 
yant  or  handmaid.  This  name  was  pei'haps  suggested  from  the 
plain,  liiodest  appearance  of  this  moth,  without  any  diversity  of 
colors  or  gay  ornamental  marks  such  as  deck  the  insects  of  this 
order  generally.  The  Handmaid  thus  becomes  the  most  appro- 
priate common  name  for  this  moth,  whilst  its  lanra  will  most 
readily  be  distinguished  by  the  name  Yellow-necked  apple-tree 
worm.  It  belongs  to  the  Order  Lepidoptera,  and  it  can  be  refer- 
red to  no  Family  of  this  order  except  that  of  NoxoDONTiDiE.  The 
essential  mark  by  which  this  and  the  closely  allied  Family  Arc- 
tiidsB'are  distinguished,  is,  that  they  possess  a  minute  rudiment- 
ary tongue  (maxillse) — ^the  larvte  of  the  latter  family  being  ge- 
nerally thickly  covered  with  hairs  whilst  those  of  the  Notodon- 
tid»  are  nearly  or  quite  naked.  The  insects  of  these  two  groups 
are  thus  intermediate  between  the  Bombyeidse  in  which  the 
tongue  is  wholly  wanting  and  the  other  families  of  this  order 
which  haVe  it  long  and  spirally  coiled.  In  none  of  the  genera 
of  the  Family  Notodontidse  however  is  the  tongue  so  long  as  to 
be  coiled,  as  we  find  it  in  the  handmaid  moth,  sate  one,  the  ge- 
nus Lophopteryx.  In  this  genus  also,  the  larva  when  alarmed 
throws  the  ends  of  its  body  upwards,  in  the  same  manner  that 
our  insect  does.    And  in  many  of  its  other  characters  it  coincides 
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closely  with  tbis  getins,  far  more  closely  than  with  the  genus 
Pyg^ra  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Dr.  Harris,  who  had  probably 
overlooked  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Westwood  (Drury's  Exotic 
Entomology,  vol.  ii,  p.  28)  that  from  the  structure  of  the  larva 
this  insect  ^^  is  nearly  allied  to  Ptilophora  and  Petasia,  and  not  to 
Pygsra."  Mr*  Westwood  accordingly  places  our  insect,  though 
with  a  query,  under  the  genus  Petasia.  His  specimens  of  the 
larva,  however,  in  being  wholly  denuded  of  hairs,  misled  him  in 
one  character  of  some  Importance,  the  larvse  of  Petasia  being 
destitute  of  hairs.  And  not  to  mention  other  marks  of  more  or 
less  moment,  as  from  the  full  descriptions  above  given  these 
marks  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  professed  entomologists, 
who  are  the  only  persons  that  will  be  interested  in  this  topic,  I 
may  observe  that  in  being  destitute  of  any  hump  or  protuber- 
ance upon  the  back  of  the  last  segment  of  the  larva,  ouc  insect 
differs  from  both  Petasia  and  Lophopteryx.  Indeed  it  does  not 
appear  to  find  an  exact  representative  in  its  preparatory  and 
perfect  states,  in  any  European  species,  and  its  arrangement, 
therefore,  in  any  of  the  genera  which  have  been  instituted  is  pal* 
pably  incongruous.  I  am  hence  obliged  to  propose  a  new  genus 
for  tliis  insect,  which,  in  allusion  to  the  bright  orange  or  tawny 
yellow  color  of  its  head  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  may 
be  named  Eunutopona  («u  beautiful,  ii^rurov  front).  In  a  system- 
atic arrangement  of  this  group  this  genus  will  stand  next  to  Lo- 
phopteryx. 

As  the  works  of  tixis  insect  are  ^  evil  only  and  that  continu- 
ally,' and  as  the  worms  are  so  easily  destroyed  by  cutting  oif 
the  twig  on  which  they  are  clustered  and  throwing  it  into  the 
fire,  whenever  a  brood  is  met  with  it  should  be  exterminated  at 
<atee.    Hens  do  not  appear  to  relish  them. 


Eatixig  irregular  notches  in  the  margin  and  holes  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaves,  in  Jnne  and  September;  a  rather  thick  cylindrical  light  green 
worm  an  inch  long  wiUi  five  white  lines  and  numerons  white  dots. 

The  A?PLB  SHOULnKa-STEiPBD  ToBTBix,  or  the  Mant-dottbd  Applb^ 
LiAF  woBM,  Brachytania  Malana,  new  species,  (plate  8,  fig.  5.) 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  Imve  already  spoken  of,  which  feed  upon  the  leaves 
[Assembly,  No,  217,J  81 
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of  apple  trees.  But  they  are  seldom  noticed,  as  they  are  not 
numerous  and  do  not  cluster  together  in  societies,  but  occur  soli- 
tary and  sparsely  scattered  among  the  leaves.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these,  every  year,  is  a  pale  green  worm  of  nearly  the 
same  hue  as  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  having  numer- 
ous pale  or  white  dots  and  five  whitish  lines  running  lengthwise 
of  its  body.  On  beating  the  leaves  of  apple  trees  some  of  these 
worms  almost  always  fall  into  the  net.  They  begin  to  appear 
the  last  of  May,  and  are  then  small  and  of  a  more  bright  lively 
green  color  than  when  they  are  full  grown.  They  live  openly 
exposed  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  without  forming  any 
web  or  fold  in  the  leaf  for  their  concealment  and  protection. 
Though  they  are  more  common  upon  the  apple  than  elsewhoe 
they  are'not  limited  to  this  tree,  but  occur  also  on  the  cherry, 
the  peach,  and  upon  elm,  poplar  and  other  forest  trees.  They 
reach  maturity  about  the  last  of  June,  and  then  measure  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  0.20  in  diameter.  The  worm  then 
selects  an  entire,  thrifty  leaf  and  contrives  to  bend  one  half  of 
it  into  a  convex  form  by  attaching  a  fine  silken  thread  which  it 
spins  from  its  mouth,  first  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaf  and  then 
to  or  beyond  the  middle  vein,  drawing  each  successive  thread 
tight,  as  it  fastens  its  end .  It  thus  gradually  curves  the  leaf  until 
it  forms  a  hollow  or  cavity  of  sufficient  depth  to  receive  its  body 
under  the  threads.  It  then  crawls  into  this  cavity  and  continues 
to  spin  its  threads,  crossing  them  in  every  direction,  until  it  has 
wholly  shut  itself  in  beneath  the  paper-like  tissue  which  it 
weaves.  Thus  whilst  many  insects  are  put  to  the  labor  of  spin- 
ning a  ball  or  a  pod-like  cocoon  for  their  protection  during  their 
pupa  state,  this  worm  has  the  artifice  of  bending  a  leaf  so  that 
it  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  cocoon,  thus  greatly  abridging 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  this  period  of  its  life.  Within 
the  cavity  thus  formed  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  from  which  ib» 
perfect  insect,  which  is  an  ash-gray  moth  or  miller  with  a  few 
slender  black  lines  marking  its  fore  wings,  is  subsequently 
hatched.  One  of  the  worms  which  shut  itself  within  its  cocoon 
on  the  twenty- fifth  of  June  gave  out  the  moth  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  July.  But  I  have  captured  the  moths  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  worms  wbich  have  not  ^nclos^  themselves  in 
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their  ooooons  will  also  be  met  with  at  this  date«  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  some  reach  maturity  and  come  out  in  their  winged 
state  a  month  earlier  than  others. 

The  moths  probably  attach  their  eggs  to  the  leaves,  and  from 
them  comes  another  generation  of  worms  the  same  year.  These 
feed  upon  the  leaves  in  August  and  September,  and  having  en- 
closed themselves  in  curved  leaves  in  the  same  manner,  are  with 
the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  Autumn  carried  to  the  ground,  where 
they  lie  in  their  pupa  state  through  the  winter  and  hatch  winged 
moths  when  the  warmth  of  spring  returns.  It  is  quite  probable, 
however,  that  some  moths  come  from  their  cocoons  late  in  au- 
tumn, and  crawling  into  crevices  under  the  loose  bark  of  trees 
and  similar  situations,  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  and  come 
forth  again  upon  the  wing  early  in  the  spring — for  freezing  does 
not  kill  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  fact.  A  worm  hav- 
ing inclosed  itself  in  an  apple  leaf  the  last  of  September,  the 
leaf  was  placed  in  a  tumber  of  moist  earth  and  was  kept  in  a 
warm  room,  whereby  the  winged  moth  was  disclosed  one  even- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  December.  The  tumbler  was  hereupon 
placed  out  of  doors,  the  night  being  intensely  cold.  Next  morn- 
ing the  moth  within  it  was  found  frozen  as  hard  as  a  stone;  but 
on  bringing  it  within  doors,  it  thawed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  im- 
media^ly  revived,  flying  and  skipping  about  in  perfect  health. 

The  larvce  of  this  insect  will  be  recognised  with  ease  from  ^ 
what  has  already  been  stated  respecting  them.  Worms  however 
which  have  a  most  close  resemblance  to  them  produce  another 
species  of  moth.  When  ready  to  change  to  pupse  these  bury 
themselves  in  the  earth  and  are  eventually  changed  to  a  larger 
ash  gray  moth  pertaining  to  the  Family  Noctuidse.  The  two  spe- 
cies are  so  closely  alike  when  in  their  larva  state  that  I  have 
snpposed  they  were  but  one.  And  I  refrain  from  presenting  a 
description  of  this  larger  moth  and  a  full  description  of  the  lar- 
V©  until  more  exact  observations  will  enable  me  to  state  the 
marks  by  which  the  worms  of  the  one  species  may  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  other. 

The  insect  whose  transformations  have  been  narrated  belongs 
to  the  Family  Torteicid£  and  the  Order  Lepidoptera,  Jt  is  most 
intimately  related  to  a  European  species  nan^ed  femfasciana^ 
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which  was  formerly  placed  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  genns  Bitah, 
but  in  his  last  work  (Catalogue  of  British  Micro-Lepidoptera,  p. 
25)  he  makes  it  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  named  Brachytsnia,  a 
name  meaning  short  marked  or  short  barred,  in  allusion  to  tiie 
stripes  upon  its  fore  wings.  And  I  propose  to  designate  onr  in- 
sect  Brachytenia  Malana,  or  the  short-barred  apple  Tortrix, 
whilst  its  larva  will  be  most  readUy  distinguished  as  the  Many- 
dotted  apple-tree  worm. 

This  moth  (see  plate  3,  fig.  5)  measures  from  0.80  to  1.15  across  Its  wings 
when  spread.  Its  fore  wings  are  ash-gray  of  a  rather  dark  shade,  but  towards 
their  outer  margins  ashy-white  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  bhw^  atoms.  A  ser- 
pentine black  line  towards  their  base  extends  from  their  outer  nearly  or  quite 
to  their  inner  edge,  this  line  being  broader  and  less  flezuous  near  its  outer  end, 
and  from  this  end  a  black  streak  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  reaches  to  the 
base,  where  it  meets  a  black  band  whioh  runs  across  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax.  Parallel  with  this  streak  is  another  interrupted  one,  plac^  upon  tiie 
base  of  tHe  cubital  yein.  From  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  a  straight  black 
stripe  extends  obliquely  towards  the  inner  angle  and  ends  abruptly  neir  the 
middle  of  the  wing.  Slightly  back  of  this  a  small  triangular  black  spot  is 
placed  on  the  outer  margin;  and  nearly  half  way  |o  the  tip  is  a  second  oblique 
black  stripe,  paraUel  with  the  first  and  nearly  as  long,  and  from  its  inner  cod 
a  yery  zigsag  and  serpentine  black  line  runs  across  to  the  inner  mai^gin.  On 
the  hind  part  of  the  wing  the  middle  yeins  are  black,  commencing  at  their 
forks,  forming  about  fbur  slender  longitudinal  lines.  Near  the  centre  of  ^ 
wing  is  often  a  round  whitish  spot  haying  a  black  dot  in  its  middle.  Tbefaiad 
wings  are  dull  whitish,  slightly  dusky  towards  their  tips.  Both  pairs  beoesth 
are  silyery  whitish  thickly  sprinkled  with  blackish  points  towards  their  outer 
sides,  and  on  their  hind  edge  is  a  black  line  which  is  slightly  intertupted  bf 
the  tips  of  each  of  the  yeins.  The  head  and  thorax  are  of  the  same  aihy-whifte 
color  as  the  outer  part  of  the  fore  wings.  The  head  has  an  eleyated  transrene 
ridge  or  crest  between  the  bases  of  the  antennse  and  another  below  this  upon 
the  middle  of  the  face,  the  space  between  these  crests  being  occupied  by  a  hhA 
band.  On  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  the  scales  are  also  eleyated,  forming  t 
semicircular  crest.  The  antenn»  in  the  males  are  pectinated  with  two  rows 
of  short  robust  branches.  Those  of  the  female  (fig.  5  a)  haye  rows  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  short  hairs  along  their  insides. 

A  species  which  is  closely  related  to  the  one  now  desciibed 
may  be  found  in  the  forests  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves 
have  put  forth.  It  is  of  an  ashy  white  color  with  a  large  three* 
sided  black  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  flie  tste 
wings,  from  which  it  may  be  named 

The  TRUNGnLAR->sPOTTBD  TORTBix,  Bfochytania  triqueirana.  Its  ex- 
panded wings  measure  0.80.  The  shoulders  or  outer  bases  Of  the  fore  wiugt 
are  occupied  by  a  short  broad  black  stripe,  and  immediatdy  back  of  this  it  i 
black  transyerse  angular  mark,  shaped  like  the  letter  Y,  with  its  inner  part 
more  or  less  interrupted  into  two  or  three  small  spots.    The  triangular  Uick 
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•pot  bade  of  tkk  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  margm,  h»8  its  anterior  side  oblique 
and  its  posterior  transverse.  Beyond  this  on  the  outer  margin  are  two  or 
tiiroe  obscure  dusky  spots,  and  the  apical  portion  of  the  wing  faintly  shows 
some  varf  transverse  clouds  and  vestiges  of  a  transverse  row  of  black  dots. 

n^se  worms  do  not  usually  occur  in  such  numbers  as  to  ren- 
der any  efforts  for  their  destruction  necessary.  Should  they  at 
imy  time  biscome  so  multiplied  as  to  require  attention,  it  is  pro- 
bable fiiat  by  spreading  sheets  under  the  trees  and  shaking  the 
limbs  or  beating  upon  the  foliage,  most  of  them  may  be  gathered 
and  destroyed,  their  thick  heavy  bodies  rendering  them  so  lia- 
ble to  loose  their  foothold  and  fall  when  the  leaves  are  agitated. 


AFFECTING   THE   FRUIT. 

Clustering  upon  and  devouring  the  young  apples  the  latter  part  of  June; 
also  infesting  roses,  plums,  cherries  and  grape  vines : — a  smallish  buff- 
yeUpw  beetle,  with  shining  yeUow  legs  and  very  long  black  feet. 

The  RosB-^ue,  Maerodaetylus  9ub8fino9U8,  Fabriqios.  (Plate  2,  fig,  3.) 
An  insect  was  recently  (June,  1856)  received  from  Dr.  John 
Doy,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  with  a  statement  that  it  was  greatly 
infestiiig  the  young  oak  trees,  and  also  the  grape  vines  ip  that 
vicinity.  He  also  said  it  appeared  to  be  virulently  poisonous. 
One  of  his  hens  with  her  nine  chickens  cirere  found  dead  one 
morning,  and  on  opening  them  a  quantity  of  these  insects  were 
found  in  the  crops  of  each.  But  the  surmise  that  these  insects 
are  poisonous  is  certainly  erroneous,  though  it  mfiy  be  that  the 
poultry  in  this  instajoce  died  in  consequence  of  eating  them. 
Dr.  Harris  in  his  prize  essay  upon  the  insects  of  this  family 
(Mass.  Agric.  Bepositoiry,  vol.  x,  pp.  1-12),  informs  us  that  fowls 
eftt  these  insects  greedily,  and  that  young  chickens  sometimes 
fl^^Eer  ^verely  from  swallowing  them  alive.  He  adds  that  a 
slmpje  rei^aedy  in  such  cases  is  pouring  sweef  oil  down  their 
t)|iro)it8.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  full  grown  hens 
when  ra{4dly  picking  up  these  insects,  m^j  sometimes  swallow 
them  whole,  and  that  the  irritation  and  wounds  which  their 
pnokly  feet  and  sharp  claws  will  occasion  may  prove  fatal. 

In  his  r^Kurt  1^  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1838  (House 
document  No.  72,  p.  72)^  D^.  Harris  again  states  that  these 
igfljecte  are  eaten  greedily  by  domestical  fowls,  and  the  same 
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remark  is  repeated  in  both  the  editions  of  his  treatise  on  injuri- 
ous insects.  This  testimony  in  connection  with  the  known 
fondness  of  poultry  for  other  species  of  insects  most  closely 
related  to  these,  led  me  to  speak  of  fowls  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  for  restraining  this  insect  from  increasing,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Country  Gentleman  (vol.  viii,  p.  75). 
But  according  to  the  observations  of  C.  B.  Meek,  Esq.  (Conntiy 
Gent.  vol.  viii,  p.  106),  fowls  ana  birds  will  not  touch  these 
insects.  The  fact  related  by  Dr.  Doy,  however,  fully  confirms 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Harris.  The  discordant  testimony  upon 
this  subject  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing,  what  is  probably 
the  fact,  that  fowls  after  having  suffered  a  few  times  from  feeding 
upon  these  insects,  will  afterwards  avoid  them. 

This  insect  is  a  beetle  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rose-bug  in  different  parts  of  our  country.  It  has  doubtlesg 
received  this  name  from  the  fact  that  it  makes  its  appearance 
towards  the  middle  of  June,  about  the  time  that  the  roses  com- 
mence flowering,  and  from  the  injury  which  it  does  them. 
When  these  beetles  are  not  excessively  numerous  it  is  chiefly 
upon  rose  bushes  that  they  are  noticed,  and  they  would  appear  to 
be  most  fond  of  this  and  other  vegetation  pertaining  to  the  same 
natural  order,  includllig  the  apple,  the  plum  and  cherry.  But 
when  we  see  the  avidity  with  which  they  consume  the  foliage 
of  forest  trees  also,  as  well  as  garden  vegetables,  grain  and  grass, 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  they  really  have  any  discrimination 
in  their  taste.  Elder,  which  fix)m  the  earliest  times  has  been 
popularly  esteemed  as  peculiarly  repulsive  to  insects,  and 
sumach,  they  eat  ft^eely.  Grape  vines  suffer  severely  whenever 
these  insects  are  numerous.  They  may  ft^equently  be  met  wift 
upon  Indian  corn.  And  they  seem  to  be  much  attached  to  a 
worthless  weed  which  in  many  of  our  pastures  usurps  the  place 
of  more  valuable  herbage,  the  ox-eye  daisy  {Chrysantkemtm 
leucanthemtim).  Fond  as  they  are  of  the  wild  and  the  garden 
rose,  still  there  are  some  species  of  this  shrub  which  it  is  reported 
that  they  never  molest — the  cinnamon  rose  {R.  dnnamomeajki 
instance.  And  they  devour  with  avidity  the  fruit  as  well  as  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plants  which  they  visit. 

It  is  soniewhat  remarkable  that  whilst  in  many  places  all  oveor 
our  country  this  beetle  is  excessively  numerous,  in  other  districts 
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it  is  quite  rare  or  wholly  unknown.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
I  have  found  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  my  own  resi- 
dence, during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Some  insects  brought 
me  from'Sethlehem,  Pa.,  while  writing  these  lines,  have  this 
species  among  them,  but  the  collector  informs  me  it  is  not  so 
common  there  as  to  have  been  noticed  as  a  depredator.  Dr. 
Harris  states  that  it  was  wholly  unknown  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts, although  in  and  around  Boston  it  was  excessively  numer- 
ous. My  correspondents  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  pests  in  their  neighborhoods.  And  in  Mercer 
county,  Illinois,  two  years  ago,  I  received  surprising  statements 
respecting  it.  It  was  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  pernicious 
insect  which  had  ever  been  known  upon  the  fruit  trees  there. 
The  clerk  of  the  county,  T.  C.  Cabeen,  Esq.,  of  Keithsburgh, 
stated  to  me  that  in  many  orchards  its  numbers  could  scarcely 
be  credited  by  persons  who  had  not  seen  them.  It  invades  the 
trees  when  the  young  apples  are  about  the  size  of  hazelnuts; 
and  so  eager  is  it  for  this  fruit  that  it  gathers  upon  the  apples 
like  bees  when  swarming,  (a*owding  together  and  clinging  one 
on  top  of  another,  forming  bunches  as  large  as  a  tea-cup  around 
a  single  apple,  or  the  two  or  three  apples  which  commonly  grow 
from  one  bud.  The  fruit  is  wholly  consumed  by  them,  not  an 
apple  remaining  in  the  orchard;  and  when  there  are  not  apples 
enough  to  satisfy  them  they  eat  the  leaves  of  the  trees  also,  more 
or  less.  He  said  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with  one 
orchard,  which  had  then  for  seven  years  in  succession  been 
wholly  stripped  of  fruit  by  these  insects,  except  two  of  these 
years,  when  the  insect  from  some  cause  being  not  quite  so 
nmnerous,  here  and  there  a  straggling  apple  could  be  discovered 
upon  some  of  the  trees.  Mr.  James  Burnet,  residing  in  the  same 
vicinity,  informed  me,  that  whilst  these  insects  are  out,  a  person 
cannot  go  into  an  orchard  without  their  alighting  upon  his 
clothes,  frequently  in  such  numbers  as  almost  to  cover  him. 
Though  they  do  not  continue  long,  their  numbers  and  voracity 
make  ample  amends  for  what  they  Lack  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  their  lives.  They  devour  the  young  peaches  also, 
though  they  are  less  eager  for  them  than  for  you^  apples. 
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From  other  sources  I  was  told  that  when  they  first  show 
themselves  each  year,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  spring  wheat. 
They  entirely  consume  the  young  wheat  plants,  and  thra  inTade 
the  orchards.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  persons  are  firmly 
persuaded  it  is  the  spring  wheat  that  breeds  these  beeties;  and 
some  have  made  it  a  point  not  to  have  any  spriug  wheat  sowed 
upon  their  &rms,  so  long  as  these  insects  continue  in  their 
neighborhood.  But  this  idea  is  evidently  erroneous.  We  have 
a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  in  the  fact,  that  this  same  ineect  has  for 
many  years  been  excessively  numerous  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
where  no  wheat,  or  but  a  very  small  quantity,  is  raised.  Tlie 
known  habits  of  the  larva,  moreover,  show  that  wheat  is  by  do 
means  essential  to  it. 

This  beetle  belongs  to  the  Family  MELOLONTHiDiB  and  the 
Order  Goleoptera,  the  same  group  which  includes  a  common 
insect  of  kindred  habits,  the  May  beetle  {LachngHema  qwerdm)^ 
which  some  years  is  so  numerous  in  particular  localities,  as  to 
wholly  destroy  tne  fruit  when  in  its  g^m.  One  of  the  insects 
most  common  in  Europe  and  most  oft^i  mentioned  in  books,  the 
cockchaffer,  also  belongs  to  this  group;  and  Dr.  Harris  states 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  the  species  under  ccmsid^Sr 
tiion  the  rose-chaffer,  instead  of  rose-bug.  But  this  would  lesd 
to  confusion,  as  another  insect  {Ceionia  aurasta)y  is  commonly 
called  the  rose-chaffer.  Bose-beetle  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate name  by  which  to  designate  it,  the  term  ^^  bug"  in  strict' 
ness  belonging  only  to  insects  of  the  Order  Hemiptera,  although 
in  this  country  it  is  universally  current  for  Coleopterous  insects 
also;  and  the  proper  term  for  the  latter  insects,  ** beetle,"  is 
never  heard  amodg  us,  exc^t  occasionally  from  a  person  lAo 
has  learned  it  from  books.  This  insect,  however,  has  become  so 
widely  known  by  the  name  rose-bug,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
changing  this  name. 

Its  scientific  name  is  Macrodactyhts  suhspinottts.  Hie  genaie 
nameMacrodactylus,  i.  e.  great  claws  or  great  feet,  was  bestoned 
upon  it  by  the  eminent  French  entomologist  Latareille,  In  coDse- 
quence  of  the  remarioible  length  of  its  feet.  Nearly  a  doKo 
other  insects  are  now  known  which  rank  in  this  genus,  all  of 
them  natives  of  Brazil  or  of  Mexico.   Its  specif  name  ^ 
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muii  meaning  sUghtly  or  somewhat  spined,  has  allusion  to  the 
sidee  of  the  thorax  which  jut  out  into  an  obtuse  angle  merely, 
many  beetles  closely  related  to  this  haying  sharp  pointed  spines 
or  teeth  where  this  angle  occurs.  In  Dr.  F.  £.  Melsheimer's 
Catalogae  of  Coleoptera,  lately  published,  Linnaeus  is  cited  as 
having  originally  giyen  this  name  to  this  species,  but  on  what 
authority^  it  is  credited  to  him  does  not  appear.  Dr.  Harris  says 
this  insect  was  first  named  and  described  by  Fabricius  in  1781; 
but  this  author  had  previously  described  it  (Syst.  Entom.  p.  39) 
in  the  year  1775;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  Qotice  of  it  on 
record.  Herbst  subsequently  described  it  under  the  name  elon- 
gata  and  Beauvois  under  that  of  angustata^  both  these  names 
having  allusion  to  its  long,  narrow  form. 

The  RosB-BUG  is  0.35  long  or  a  little  less.  (The  figure,  plate  2>  fig.  3  is  in- 
tended to  represent  it  its  natural  size.)  It  is  covered  with  minute  scales  which 
give  it  a  buff  or  ochre  jeUow  color  aboTe,  the  head  and  thorax  being  of  a 
lighter  jeiiow  tint,  and  the  under  aide  of  the  body  is  white.  If  these  scales 
»re  rubbed  off,  the  head,  thorax  and  under  side  of  the  body  is  black  and  the 
wing  covers  yeUowish  brown.  The  antennte  are  bright  tawny  yeUow,  their 
tips  black.  When  extended  backward  they  reach  the  middle  of  the  thorax. 
They  are  composed  of  nine  joints  (as  ^own,  magnified,  plate  2,  fig.  3  a),  the 
tkree  last  b«ng  long,  flattened  and  shutting  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
and  forming  a  large  oval  knob.  The  mouth  and  feelers  are  tawny  yellowish- 
red  often  tinged  more  or  less  with  black.  The  thorax  is  longer  than  wide,  nar- 
rower than  the  wing  covers,  broadest  across  its  middle,  where  on  each  side  it 
bulges  outwards  Ibming  almost  an  angular  protuberance,  from  whence  it  is 
strongly  narrowed  both  before  and  behind,  making  it  nearly  six-sided.  The 
flcntel  between  the  base  of  the  wing  covers  is  rounded  at  its  tip  and  almost 
■emicircular,  being  rather  longer  than  broad.  The  wing  covers  have  lightly 
elevtted  ridges  lengthwise.  The  whole  of  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
exposed  beyond  their  tips  and  is  inclined  obliquely  downwards.  The  legs  are 
bright  tawny  yellow,  the  four  hind  shanks  are  black  at  their  tips  and  armed 
with  a  pair  of  thorn-like  spines.  The  feet  are  alike  in  both  sexes;  each  joint 
ii  narrower  towatrds  its  base  and  of  a  tawny  yellow  color,  black  at  its  tip  and 
fbmished  with  a  crown  of  black  spines  and  bristles.  The  feet  end  in  two  strong 
claws  or  hooks  of  equal  size,  the  tips  of  which  are  split. 

This  species  presents  several  varieties,  the  scales  being  sometimes  grayish- 
iHute  above  insted  of  yellow,  the  thorax  beneath  the«cales  brownish-red,  he. 
Uie  rose-bog  ftist  strongly  excited  public  attention,  in  Massa- 
ebusetts,  ki  the  year  ISSS^and  tbe  acoonnts  of  tbe  extensive  de- 
vastation whicb  it  was  producing  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
induced  the  Massachusetts  Afpicultural  Society  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium ibr  an  essay  upon  its  natural  history,  and  s6me  probable 
means  Ibr  checking  its  progress.  No  such  essay  being  presented 
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within  the  time  specified,  one  of  the  actiye  managers  of  the  so- 
ciety, John  Lowell  Esq.,  the  following  year  drew  up  an  interest- 
ing statement  of  the  facts  in  its  history  which  had  £Etllen  nndfir 
his  observation,  which  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts 
Agric.  Repository,  vol.  ix,  p.  143.  In  the  succeeding  volume  of 
the  same  publication  appeared,  in  July  1827,  Dr.  Harris's  essay 
already*  referred  to,  entitled  ^^  Minutes  towards  a  history  of  some 
American  species  of  Melolonthidse  particularly  injurious  to  veg- 
etation,'' to  which  the  prize  which  had  previously  been  oSered 
was  awarded.  And  shortly  afterwards  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Green  appeared  in  the  New  England  Farmer  (vol.  vi,  p.  41 
&c.)  giving  additional  information  respecting  this  insect.  These 
are  the  principal  articles  upon  the  rose-bug  which  have  hitherto 
been  published;  and  from  them  we  learn  that  its  history  and 
transformations  are  as  follows. 

The  insects  make  their  appearance  suddenly,  in  incredible 
numbers.  Esq.  Lowell  states  that  in  1826  not  a  rose-bug  was 
visible  on  the  last  day  of  May.  On  the  first  of  June  at  eight  o'- 
clock in  the  morning  he  gathered  a  mess  of  peas,  and  not  a  bog 
was  then  to  be  seen  on  the  vines.  At  10  o'clock  happening  to 
visit  the  vines  again,  they  were  literally  overrun  with  rose-bugs 
of  both  sexes,  generally  paired  or,  double.  He  proceeded  to 
kill  them  by  hand.  Three  hours  afterwards  they  had  appeared 
upon  some  rows  of  bush  beans  to  the  number  of  some  thousands. 
These  were  all  killed,  and  then  on  returning  to  the  peas  to  see 
if  any  there  had  been  overlooked,  he  found  the  vines  as  full  as 
before.  The  next  day  he  found  them  upon  his  corn,  then  only 
six  inches  high,  twenty-five  bugs  being  counted  upon  a  single 
leaf,  and  one  hundred  and  five  on  one  of  the  hills.  They  also 
attacked  his  young  cherry  trees,  and  in  twelve  hours  completely 
stripped  them  of  their  leaves.  He  says  it  would  be  but  a  mode- 
rate computation  to  allow  that  they  killed  a  hundred  thousairi 
of  these  insects  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  They  followed  them 
up  regularly  every  morning,  for  a  week,  and  thus  nearly  sub- 
dued them  upon  that  piece  of  ground. 

They  continue  about  a  month,  and  then  all  disappear.  To- 
wards the  close  of  their  lives  the  females  crawl  an  inch  or  more 
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into  the  ground,  where  they  deposit  their  ^gs,  which  are  about 
thirty  in  number,  whitish,  and  almost  globular.  These  hatch 
twenty  days  afterwards,  and  the  little  grubs  which  come  from 
them,  feed  upon  whatever  tender,  juicy  roots  they  find.  They 
grow  to  their  full  size  before  winter,  and  are  then  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  an  eighth  broad,  of  a  yellowish  white  color, 
the  head  darker,  tawny  yellow  and  polished,  and  with  six  short 
legs  inserted  beneath  upon  the  breast.  The  last  ^gment  of  their 
bodies  is  much  the  largest,  bluntly  rounded  at  its  end,  and  is 
turned  underjthe  body.  To  pass  the  winter  these  grubs  descend 
in  the  ground  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  become  torpid.  When 
warm  weather  returns  they  revive  and  crawl  back  towards  the 
surface,  and  each  worm  then  forms  for  itself  a  pod-like  cell  of 
a  regular  oval  form,  and  smooth  on  its  inside.  This  is  made  by 
the  worm  turning  round  and  round  in  one  spot,  whereby  the 
dirt  surrounding  it  becomes  firmly  compacted  together.  In  this 
cell  it  changes  to  a  pupa,  which  is  soft  and  of  the  same  color  as 
the  worm,  but  in  shape  resembles  the  beetle,  the  short  wings  and 
the  horns  and  legs  being  traced  out  upon  its  surface,  enveloped 
in  a  thin  film,  which,  when  the  beetle  becomes  matured,  is  cast 
off.  It  then  breaks  open  the  earthy  pod  and  digs  through  the 
ground  till  it  reaches  the  sur&ce.  On  its  first  coming  out  it  is 
found  upon  the  oak  and  elm  before  it  invades  either  the  wild  or 
the  garden  rose. 

These  beetles  have  several  natural  enemies.  The  large  dragon- 
fly or  darning  needles,  and  several  other  predaceous  insects, 
seize  and  devour  numbers  of  them,  whilst  the  insect-eating  birds 
as  well  %s  dung-hill  fowls  have  been  said  to  feast  and  fatten 
upon  them.  But  when  they  become  so  excessively  multiplied 
as  they  do  in  particular  districts,  these  natural  enemies  are 
unable  to  produce  any  material  diminution  in  the  myriads  which 
are  abroad,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  means 
for  destroying  them.  The  only  reliable  measure  for  this  pur- 
pose, yet  known,  is  to  gather  them  day  after  day  by  hand,  or  by 
brushing  them  into  tin  vessels  of  water,  and  by  shaking  and 
beating  them  from  trees  into  sheets  spread  underneath,  and  then 
crushing,  burning,  or  scalding  them.  This  beetle  is  easily 
captured,  being  sluggish  and  drone-like  in  its  motions,  and  a 
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person  who  enters  resolutely  upon  this  work  will  destroy  oount- 
less  numbers  every  hour.  But  it  requires  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  multitude  of  persons,  when  a  district  is  overrun,  to  rid  it  of 
this  pest;  and  bounties  from  the  public  treasury  to  encourage 
the  destruction  of  such  vermin,  might  as  appropriately  be  paid, 
as  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  and  other  animals  which  are  a 
public  nuisance. 

I  have  only  further  to  remark  that  where  these  insects  have 
abounded,  grapes  and  other  choice  fruits,  which  it  was  earnestly 
desired  to  save  from  destruction,  have  been  effectually  protected, 
by  covering  the  vii^  ^d  shrubs  with  millinet  or  some  other 
similar  netting. 


In  the  interior  of  ripened  and  stored  apples  accelerating  their  decay,  whilst 
the  outside  remains  fair;  numerous  slender  tapering  glassj-wlute 
worms. 
The  Applb  xxdob,  Molqbru$  MM^  new  species. 

The  common  apple  worm  or  larva  of  the  codling  moth  {Car- 
pccapsa  Pomoneflaj)  a  soft  ^esh-colored  or  white  worm  with  a 
shining  tawny  yellow  head,  which  feeds  upon  the  seeds  and  ad- 
jacent fleshy  parts  of  t)^e  ^ple  and  perforates  a  hole  in  its  side 
through  which  to  make  it3  escape  when  ready  to  become  a  pupa, 
is  liie  only  insect  which  has  beien'  as  yet  noticed  in  our  country 
as  residing  within  this  fruit.  But  from  having  observed  apples 
the  cores  of  which  appeared  to  h^  depredated  upon  in  a  differ- 
ent numner  firom  that  of  this  worm,  I  have  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  we  have  other  insects  also  which  spoil  this  fruit 
from  feedipg  interna;lly  upon  it.  And  I  have  recently  met  with 
one  insect  c^  this  kind,  my  investigations  of  which  I  here  pre- 
sent. 

AoKHig  Ibe  apples  exhibited  at  the  anniial  meeting  of  the 
St^te  Agricultural  Society,  Febri^iry  ;1856,  I  noticed  one  perfih 
rated  with  a  hole  froI^  which  a  worm  oi  the  cpdlin^  moth  had 
made  its  e^it.  I  took  this  apple  at  jihe  close  of  the  exhibition 
apd  examined  it  next  day.  It  was  4  fine  laiige  specimen,  fur 
externally  and  without  any  blemish  except  the  perforation  al- 
ready mention^-  3ut  on  c^tting  it  ope^i  aUaost  the  whde  of 
its  l^rior  was  |6un4  to  be  decayed.    Its  fleshy  part  was  mostly 
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ehanged  to  a  dull  yelloWisli  spongy  substance  resembling  dried 
apple,  with  deep  fissures  or  sinuses  running  through  it.  The 
deeds  were  blackened  but  entire  and  perfect,  one  only  being  worm 
eaten.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  irregular  cavity  or  vacant 
space,  the  sides  of  which  were  wet  and  slimy,  and  With  numer- 
ous black  grains,  the  castings  of  the  worms  which  had  occupied 
tiiis  cavity.  And  adhering  to  this  slimy  matter  were  found  two 
piy)»  of  a  small  fly  or  midge,  with  numerous  empty  shells,  or 
skins  of  other  pup»  from  which  the  flies  had  hatched.  And  the 
remains  of  dome  of  these  flies  were  also  present,  having  perished 
from  their  wings  becoming  entangled  in  this  slimy  matter.  But 
fliey  had  mostly  disappeared,  the  hole  perforated  by  the  codling 
worm  giving  them  a  passage  way  out  to  the  external  air.  And 
it  hence  appears  probable  that  it  is  those  apples  only,  which  are 
thus  perforated,,  which  are  resorted  to  by  these  insects,  as  the 
passage  which  may  be  seen  leading  from  the  flower  end  into  this 
cavity  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  size  to  give  them  an  e^t  after 
they  have  completed  their  transfi^rmations. 

A  fly  wa8  also  discovered,  which  had  that  moment  left  its  pupa 
shell,  its  wings  being  then  undeveloped  and  only  a  third  the 
length  of  its  body.  But  in  loss  than  half  a  minute  they  had  ex- 
panded to  a  length  equalling  that  of  the  body,  in  which  state 
they  remained,  the  dry  atmosphere  let  into  the  apple  by  cutting 
it  asunder  rendering  them  rigid  and  incapable  of  expanding  to 
their  full  size.  This  fact  beautifully  illustrates  how  extremely 
delicate  the  wings  of  these  flies  are,  requiring  the  datnp  atmos- 
phere which  they  find  in  the  interior  of  the  apple  to  keep  them 
soft  and  pliant  until  they  become  fully  developed;  and  if  a 
breath  of  dry  airpasses  over  them  at  this  time,  it  dries  them  pre* 
maturely  and  they  thenceforth  remain  deformed. 

Whether  the  parent  fly  places  her  eggs  upon  the  flower  end  of 
the  apple  and  the  young  worms  mine  thdr  way  fi^m  thence  into 
its  center,  or  whether  she  attacks  those  apples  ohly  which  the 
codling  worm  has  left,  crawling  into  the  fruit  through  the  per- 
foration in  the  side  which  this  worm  has  made,  future  researches 
must  determine.  The  latter,  however,  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable.  And  this  insect  would  hence  appear  to  merely  Con- 
tinue the  mischieif  whi^h  the  codling  moth  has  commenced.  Hie 
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laTTSB  of  insects  of  this  kind  are  long  slender  footless  worms, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point  at  the  head,  the  opposite  end  being 
blunt.  They  are  of  a  shining  glassy  white  color,  the  viscera 
and  alimentary  matter  contained  therein  showing  more  or  less 
distinctly  through  their  semi-transparent  skins.  They  are  moie 
than  double  the  length  of  the  pupae. 

The  Pupa  of  this  species  is  0.12  long,  though  slightly  Yftiiftble  in  its  dimen- 
sions. It  is  not  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  and  its  surface  is  somewhat  glutsnous, 
caiising  particles  of  dirt  to  adhere  to  it.  It  is  of  an  elongated  ovate  form, 
pointed  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other.  Its  head,  thorax  and  wing  and 
leg  cases  are  hlack,  the  ahdomen  duU  pale  yeUow,  some  specimens  showing  a 
short  broad  pale  dusky  band  upon  the  back,  on  each  segment,  and  some  h&T« 
a  faint  dusky  stripe  on  the  opposite  side,  from  the  leg  cases  to  the  tip.  The 
thorax  has  the  same  color  as  the  abdomen.  The  region  of  the  throat  is  dull 
yeUowish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  dusky. 

The  flies  when  at  rest  and  with  their  wings  folded  and  laid 
flat  upon  their  backs  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Hessian 
fly  in  every  respect  except  that  their  legs  are  not  so  long  and 
slender.  And  they  pertain  to  the  same  group  of  insects  with 
that,  in  the  Family  TiPULm-E  and  Order  Diptera.  They  belong, 
however,  to  a  different  genus,  named  Molobrus  by  Latreille, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  its  having  five  longitudinal  veins 
in  its  wings,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  forked.  And  the  pre- 
sent species,  which  appears  to  be  different  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  described,  may  be  named 

The  Apple  midge,  Molobru$  Mali.  It  measures  0.15  in  length  to  the  tips 
of  its  wings.  The  head  is  black,  spheroidal,  transverse.  The  thorax  is  black 
and  smooth,  the  scutel  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  wide  fissure.  The  abdo- 
men is  dusky,  almost  black,  with  a  bright  yeUow  band  at  each  of  the  sutures; 
beneath  it  is  yellow  with  the  middle  of  eachs^ment  occupied  by  a  large  square 
dusky  spot;  its  tip  is  black,  as  is  also  the  ovipositor,  which  is  inclined  down- 
ward and  is  composed  of  two  pubescent  linear  valves.  The  legs  are  about  as 
long  as  the  body  and  are  black  as  are  the  antennae  also,  though  of  a  less  deep 
tint  than  the  head  and  thorax.  The  poisers  are  dusky.  The  wings  are  dull 
hyaline  tinged  with  smoky,  and  are  a  fourth  longer  than  the  abdomen.  In  the 
female  the  antennae  are  half  the  length  of  the  body  and  composed  of  fifteen  short 
cylindric  joints  half  as  broad  as  long,  clothed  with  short  bristles  which  incline 
towards  the  tip,  the  joints  very  slightly  diminishing  in  diameter  outwards  and 
but  slightly  separated  from  each  other.  The  two  basal  joints  are  thicker  and 
shorter  than  the  following  ones,  as  broad  as  long,  and  compacted  togeth^,  the 
second  and  third  joints  being  most  widely  separated  from  eaoh  other. 

The  flies  belonging  to  this  genus  are  all  small,  like  the  one  we 
have  described,  and  of  black  or  blackish  colors.  Most  of  the 
laryse  which  have  been  noticed  have  been  found  in  the  roots  of 
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decaying  trees,  beneath  the  bark.  The  genus  is  somewhat  ex- 
tensive, nearly  thirty  species  occurring  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
and  they  appear  to  be  equally  common  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Three  of  our  species  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Say, 
and  several  others  are  in  my  own  collection.  Our  most  com- 
mon species  occurs  from  the  last  of  June  till  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, in  woods  and  in  the  yards  about  our  buildings,  and  may 
frequently  be  met  with  upon  the  windows  in  our  houses.  It  may 
be  named 

The  Gqmmok  mu)OX,  Molobrua  vulgarii.  It  measures  0.10  to  0.12  in  length, 
ind  is  black,  with  blackish  brown  legs  and  pale  thighs.  Its  poisers  are  whitish, 
ind  its  wings  hyaline.  The  sides  of  its  thorax  below  the  wings  are  tinged  with 
pale,  and  the  abdomen  with  brown,  rarely  pale. 

Another  common  species  found  in  the  same  situations  and  at 
the  same  dates  with  the  preceding,  and  quite  similar  to  it  in  its 
colors,  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  much  larger  size  and 
the  smokiness  of  its  wings. 

Thb  Shokt-wikgbi)  lODGX,  Molobrua  fuUginQ8U8,  measures  0.18  in  length, 
and  is  black  with  blackish  brown  shanks  and  pale  thighs,  their  haunches  being 
commonly  white.  Its  wings  are  semi-transparent  and  smoky.  The  sixteen 
cylindrical  joints  of  its  antennas  are  more  widely  separated  from  each  other  by 
short  intervening  pedicles  than  in  the  preceding  ispedes.  The  grayid  female* 
▼hen  pinned,  extrudes  her  eggs,  connected  together  in  a  continuous  string, 

A  smaller  species  than  either  of  the  preceding,  attracted  my 
notice  from  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  ran  about  upon 
the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing,  one  night  the  latter  part  of 
December.  As  other  individuals  were  found  at  the  same  period 
upon  the  windows,  there  is  little  doubt  they  had 'hatched  from 
the  earth  in  some  flower  pots  which  were  in  the  room.  This 
tiny  insect  would  advance  very  rapidly  two  or  three  inches  and 
then  abruptly  pause  or  move  backwards  a  step  or  two  and  in- 
stantly run  again  in  another  direction  about  the  same  distance, 
and  then  back  up  again  and  start  off  in  another  course.  It  is 
quite  similar  to  the  Molohrus  {Sciara)  femorattcs  of  Mr.  Say,  which 
like  the  foregoing,  is  a  common  species  on  windows  in  the  month 
of  July,  but  here  the  abdomen  is  of  a  uniform  color,  or  pale 
only  at  its  tip.  It  may  be  named  in  allusion  to  its  mode  of 
running, 

The  FicKLB  MIDGE,  JIfolohrue  inconatana.  It  measures  0.08  in  length,  and 
is  black  with  the  thorax  smooth  and  slightly  shining,  the  thighs  pale  and 
whitish,  and  the  wings  pellncid  and  glass j  with  aii  iridescent  Tiolet  and  red 
Kflection. 
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INFESTING  FOREST  TREES. 

1,  THE  PINE. 

AFFfiCTUra  THE  LBATSS. 

Fixed  upon  the  sides  of  the  leaves,  ezhanstiixg  them  of  tiieir  jaioeB;  small 
obloBg  flattish  white  scales,  with  a  pale  yellow  spot  e|K>Q  their  pointed 
end. 

The  PiNB-LSAF  ScALB-iKSBOT,  Jl9pidiotu$  PiwfoUti^  new  species. 

In  those  sections  of  our  country  where  it  is  Hot  oommoii  as  a 
native  of  the  forests  there  is  scarcely  aaiy  tree  which  is  more 
esteemed  for  ornamenting  the  grounds  around  a  dwelling  than 
the  white  pine.  Especially  is  it  a  favorite,  and  strennoni 
attempts  are  making  to  cultivate  it  abo«it  houses  upon  tiie  prai- 
ries of  the  west;  its  tall  growth  and  perennial  foliage  adapting 
it  so  well  for  a  shelter  from  the  winds  of  winter  which  sweep 
over  those  vast  plains  with  such  piercing  severity;  whilst  by 
many  of  the  residents  there  it  is  ftirther  prized  as  having  been 
associated  with  the  scenes  of  their  early  lifb,  and  thus  reviving 
pleasant  remembrances  of  their  childhood's  home. 

But  when  it  is  transplanted  the  pine  appears  to  be  much  more 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  when  it  is  growing  sponta- 
neously. At  least  we  meet  with  some  kinds  of  these  depredators 
upon  cultivated  pines,  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
upon  these  trees  when  growing  wild  in  our  forests.  One  of  these, 
a  species  of  coccus  infesting  the  bark,  and  named  the  pine  blight, 
was  described  in  my  First  Report.  We  come  now  to  treat  of 
another  insect  of  the  same  Family  Goccidjs,  which  fixes  itself 
upon  the  leaves,  exhausting  them  of  their  juices  and  thus  causing 
them  to  perish  and  fall,  and  the  ends  of  the  limbs  to  die  when 
thus  defoliated.  '  Specimens  of  the  leaves,  thronged  with  these 
insects,  were  sent  meiby  Robert  W.  Eennicott,  of  Wert  Nortiik- 
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field,  Cook  county,  niinois,  who  gathered  them  the  fore  part  of 
September,  from  pines  in  the  yard  of  S.  Francis,  Esq.,  in  the  city 
of  Springfield,  in  that  State.  These  insects  pertain  to  the  genus 
Jlspidiotui.  No  species  of  this  genus  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered, infesting  any  tree  of  the  pine  or  fir  family.  I  infer  this  to 
be  difierent,  therefore,  from  anything  which  has  been  as  yet  de- 
scribed, and  accordingly  name  it  the  Pine-leaf  scale-insect,  ^s- 
pidiotus  Pinifolim.  In  size  and  shape  these  scales  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Apple  bark-louse  (jJ.  conckiformis) 
described  in  my  last  year's  report,  except  that  they  are  not 
curved  as  those  are.  Thus  their  form  is  like  that  of  a  muscle 
shell  {Mytilus)  rather  than  that  of  an  oyster.  Their  color  more^ 
over,  distinguishes  them  from  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  scale- 
insects  which  are  known  to  me,  it  being  pure  white,  with  a  small 
pale  yellow  spot  upon  the  pointed  end,  which  spot  is  readily  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye. 

The  leaves  of  the  pine  are  three-sided  or  shaped  like  a  prism, 
and  it  is  along  one  of  the  sides  of  these  leaves  that  the  scales 
are  mostly  placed,  a  few  scattering  ones,  however,  frequently 
being  stationed  on  one  of  the  other  sides.  In  the  specimens  sent 
me  they  are  crowded  as  closely  as  they  can  stow  themselves,  and 
frequently  one  scale  overlaps  the  end  of  the  next  one.  They  are 
arranged  lengthwise  in  a  row,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  leaf,  their  width  being  just  equal  to  that  of  the  leaf.  The 
small  end  in  some  is  towards  the  base,  in  others  towards  the 
apex  of  the  leaf. 

When  examined  with  a  magnifier,  those  scales  which  are  fully 
grown  appear  externally  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct  scales, 
representing  seemingly  the  head,  thorax  and  abdomen  of  the 
living  insect— each  being  of  an  oval  fbrm  with  rounded  ends, 
and  overlapping  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  The  largest 
of  these  three  segments  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  of  a  some- 
what waxy  lustre,  resembling  in  its  appearance  a  small  oblong 
drop  of  spermaceti  tallow.  Numerous  parallel  curved  lines  are 
sometimes  perceptible  across  its  surface.  Overlapping  the  end 
of  this  is  a  pale  dull  yellow  scale,  a  third  or  fi>urth  of  its  size, 
and  having  a  raised  line  along  its  middle.    To  this  sueceeda 
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another,  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  this  third  segment  being 
subhyaline,  yellowish,  and  obtusely  striated  transversely.  Be- 
neath, this  scale  is  white  its  whole  length,  without  any  indica* 
tions  of  those  divisions  which  appear  upon  its  upper  side.  It  is 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Specimens  but  half  grown  are 
interspersed  with  the  others,  and  all  the  scales  on  some  of  the 
leaves  are  of  this  small  size.  These  show  a  raised  line  or  slightly 
elevated  keel  along  the  'middle  of  the  white  portion.  OAer 
specimens  still,  are  merely  minute  oval  dull  yellow  scales,  with- 
out any  whiteness  at  the  end. 

The  scales  which  we  have  now  described  are  the  relics  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  female  insects,  forming  a  shield  for  covering 
and  protecting  their  eggs.  At  the  time  the  specimens  before  me 
were  gathered  the  eggs  had  not  become  developed.  Consequently 
on  elevating  one  and  another  of  these  scales  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  nothing  is  found  beneath  them  except  a  small  shapeless 
mass  of  dried  black  matter,  the  reiAains  of  the  viscera  of  the 
insect.  But  at  any  time  during  the  winter  season,  the  little 
cavity  under  thfese  scales  will  undoubtedly  be  found  filled  with 
minute  round  eggs.  And  the  transformations  of  this  species 
will  be  similar  to  those  narrated  of  the  Apple  bark-louse. 

It  is  evident  that  an  insect  of  the  pernicious  character  of  the 
one  under  consideration,  when  so  abundant  as  this  appears  to 
have  been  upon  the  pines  from  which  the  specimens  before  me 
were  gathered,  would  soon  cause  the  leaves  to  perish  and  the 
trees  to  die,  if  permitted  to  proceed  unchecked  in  its  career. 
But,  fortunately,  nature  has  in  this  as  in  most  other  analogous 
instances,  provided  means  for  restraining  these  creatures  from 
becoming  unduly  numerous.  A  minute  worm  which  feeds  upon 
the  eggs  of  the  Apple  bark-louse  was  noticed  in  our  account  of 
that  species.  Another  insect,  a  species  of  Lady-bird,  or  Cocci- 
nella,  common  throughout  the  United  States^  devours  both  the 
Apple  bark-lice  and  those  of  this  species.  I  have  repeatedly  met 
with  this  Coccinella  upon  apple  trees,  but  had  not  ascertained 
which  particular  kind  of  vermin  it  was  in  pursuit  of  upon  those 
trees.  For  authentic  information  upon  this  interesting  topic  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennicott,  who  has  observed  the  larvs  of 
this  lady-bird  preying  with  tigw-like  ferocity  upon  the  Apple 
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bark-liee,  and  who  met  with  the  same  larvse  and  also  the  pups 
and  perfect  insects  upon  the  pines  on  which  the  scale-insects  of 
which  we  are  speaking  occurred.    Si>ecimens  of  the  insects  and 
their  pupse  which  he  sent  me,  enable  me  to  present  an  account 
of  the  preparatory  states  of  this  species.    The  habits  of  the 
group  of  insects  to  which  this  belongs,  were  narrated  in  my  last 
report.    The  lice  upon  which  this  species  feeds  are  so  exceed- 
ingly minute  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  no  more  than  suf- 
fice it  tor  a  single  meal;  and  therefore,  in  the  course  of  its  life, 
each  individual  probably  slaughters  and  devours  such  a  multi- 
tude as  can  scarcely  be  computed.    They  thus  render  us  a  ser- 
vice of  great  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  fall 
into  the  enormous  mistake  of  supposing  that  these  lady-birds 
breed  the  lice  among  which  they  are  found,  and  therefore  under- 
take to  exterminate  them,  as  was  once  done  where  a  similar  spe- 
cies occurred  upon  currant  bushes,  as  related  in  tny  last  report. 
In  allusion  to  its  habits  this  species  may  be  named  the  Bark- 
louse  lady-bird.  It  pertains  to  the  genus  Chilocorus  of  the  Family 
CoGciMELLiDJE  and  Order  Coleoptera.    It  was  noticed  more  than 
a  century  ago,  by  the  Swedish  naturalist,  Kalm,  when  traveling 
.  through  this  country,  who  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
European  C.  bipustulata.    It  was  afterwards  for  a  long  time  con- 
founded with  the  C.  CacU,  Linn.,  a  Mexican  species  closely  re- 
lated to  it,  which  feeds  upon  the  Cochineal  insect  {Coccus  Cacti.) 
We  accordingly  find  it  entered  under  this  name  in  Dr.  Harris's 
Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Say  corrected 
this  error  in  an  article  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist.  (vol. 
i,  p.  202)  published  in  1835,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  this 
subject : — ''  C.  Cacti  Fabr.    This  species  occurs  abundantly  in 
Mexico;  it  certainly  resembles  very  closely  the  stigma^  Nobis,  so 
common  in  this  country,  and  the  renipustulata,  Mull,  of  Europe; 
but  it  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  either  of  those  insects,  and 
may  also  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  superior  mag- 
nitude of  the  rufous  spot  of  which  the  form  is  transversely  oval, 
whilst  that  of  the  stigma  is  orbiculor.''    Two  years  after  this, 
this  same  species  was  named  bivulnerus  in  the  third  edition  of 
Bejean's  Catalogue,  and  in  1851  Mulsant  (Coleopt,  Trimer,  Secu- 
^P*  p,  460)  published  a  descriptiou  of  \t  uuder  this  latter  n^une, 
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which  is  also  the  name  under  which  it  is  entered  in  Br.  Mel* 
sheimer's  Catalogue  (p.  130)  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Although  the  name  stigma  is  but  incidentally  given 
by  Mr.  Say  in  the  extract  above  quoted,  it  still  is  a  published 
name,  accompanied  with  such  a  description  as  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  to  what  species  this  name  is  applied.  This  is  all  that  is 
requisite,  in  my  view,  to  establish  Mr.  Say's  claim  in  the  premi- 
ses. In  how  many  instances  have  authors  bestowed  names  ac- 
companied with  no  other  description  than  a  mere  statement  of 
one  or  two  points  in  which  the  species  designated  difTered  from 
another  known  species.  I  consequently  regard  the  correct  sci- 
entific designation  of  this  insect  to  be  Chilocorus  stigma. 

The  larv»  are  of  a  dull  white  color,  with  black  shining  heads, 
black  legs  Mid  six  rows  of  long  black  thorn-Uke  spines  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  one  spine  of  each  of  the  rows 
arising  from  €aAih  segment.  The  spines  are  branched,  sending 
oflf  numerous  small  slender  sharp  points  on  every  side.  CJovered 
thus  formidably  with  prickles,  it  is  probable  that  these  litde 
alligator-like  animals  are  never  devoured  by  birds,  and  are  able 
to  pursue  their  useful  labors  incessantly  and  without  molestar 
tion  from  en^nies. 

At  almost  every  step  when  studying  this  department  of  the 
works  of  nature,  we  are  meeting  with  phenomena  which  excite 
our  astonishment  and  admiration.  These  lady-birds  are  destined 
to  remain  dormant  and  motionless  in  their  pupa  state,  fi>r  a  pe- 
riod of  about  two  weeks,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  all 
nature  around  them  is  full  of  life  and  activity.  We  should  ex- 
pect they  would  at  this  time  select  some  obscure  retreat  where 
they  would  not  be  apt  to  be  noticed  and  devoured  by  birds  or 
annoyed  by  any  other  creature.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  leaves  of  the  pine  which  are  infested  by  the  scale  Insect 
perish  and  fall,  and  that  the  twigs  thus  denuded  become  with- 
ered and  dry.  We  should  suppose  that  these  dead  leafless  twigs, 
where  it  will  be  so  conspicuously  exposed,  would  be  especially 
avoided  by  the  lady-bird  when  seeking  a  place  to  repose  durhig 
its  pupa  state.  But,  to  our  surprise,  we  find  these  insects  at  this 
time  all  crowding  together  upon  the  ends  of  these  naked  twigs. 
And  they  here  fix  themtelvea  by  their  tails,  and  become  motion- 
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less  pup»,  retaining  around  them  the  prickly  skins  of  their  lar- 
va state.  The  appearance  which  they  now  present  is  truly  re* 
markable,  the  twig  thus  covered  bearing  the  most  perfect  resem- 
blance to  a  stem  covered  with  burrs  or  thorny  seeds,  like  the 
ripened  spikes  of  the  hound's  tongue  {Cynoglossum  officinule)  or 
some  more  prickly  plant.  No  bird  will  be  disposed  to  approach 
anything  having  such  a  noli-me-iangere  aspect.  And  how  curi- 
ous it  is  that  the  scale  insect  by  killing  the  leaves  and  making 
the  twigs  bare  should  be  adapting  them  for  the  abode  of  its  mor- 
tal foe.  With  such  a  discriminating  eye  has  the  Author  of  na* 
tore  planned  the  economy  of  these  useful  little  creatures,  making 
it  on  the  one  hand  their  especial  work  to  destroy  a  pernicious 
fiimily  of  insects,  and  on  the  other  hand  shielding  them  from 
being  destroyed  in  their  turn.  They  would  thus  appear  to  be 
under  the  special  protection  of  Providence,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  long  ago,  in  a  superstitious  age,  and  when  the  habits  of  this 
tribe  of  insects  could  have  been  but  vaguely  if  at  all  known, 
they  were  regarded  in  this  same  light,  and  in  different  countries, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  thus  obtained  in  France  the  name  of 
"  God's  cows ''  and  "  The  Virgin's  cattle  "  and  in  England  "  Our 
Lady's  birds,"  and  children  were  incited  to  regard  them  with 
kindness  and  leave  them  at  liberty,  by  chanting  to  them  to  "  fly 
away  home,  your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  burn." 

In  this  family,  as  stated  in  my  last  Report,  the  pups  remain 
partly  enveloped  in  the  prickly  skin  of  the  larv».  In  some  spe- 
cies, however,  the  larva  skin  is  thrown  entirely  ofiT,  as  I  stated  it 
to  be  in  the  fifteen  spotted  or  apple-tree  lady-bird,  and  I  observe 
Mr.  Westwood  (Introduction,  vol,  i,  p.  396)  describes  the  C.  bir 
pustulata  as  throwing  off  its  skin  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
species  now  under  consideration,  the  pupa  appears  from  the 
empty  skins  to  be  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  the  skin  of  the 
larva,  with  the  rows  of  spines  and  their  prickles  protecting  it  in 
every  direction,  and  the  head  and  legs  of  the  larva  retaining 
fheir^natural  form,  the  latter  being  on  the  side  towards  the  twig 
from  which  the  pupa  is  suspended.  The  empty  pupa  skin  is 
glassy  and  of  a  dull  yellow  color  with  blackish  clouds.  It  re- 
mains partly  protruded  from  the  lower  or  anterior  part  of  the 
cleft  in  the  back  of  the  larva  skin. 
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In  its  perfect  state  the  Bark-louse  lady-bird  is  0.17  or  0«SO 
long,  very  convex  and  almost  hemispheric,  highly  polished  and 
shining,  covered  with  numerous  very  minute  punctures.  It  is 
black  with  a  round  red  or  reddish  yellow  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each  wing  cover.  Beneath  it  is  black  with  the  abdomen  red  or 
yellow,  its  basal  segment  black  except  upon  each  side. 

It  is  probable  that  the  scale  insect  of  the  pine  can  be  destroyed 
by  thoroughly  showering  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  soap  or 
with  tobacco  water  immediately  after  the  young  larvse  have 
hatched  from  the  eggs.  Could  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  devise 
some  mode  by  which  we  could  multiply  the  lady-bird  at  plea- 
sure, it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  rid- 
ding the  pine  and  also  the  apple  tree  of  these  minute  vermin 
which  are  so  pernicious  to  them. 


2.  THE  LARCH  OR  TAMARACK. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 

On  the  limbs  in  June  and  July,  consaming  the  leaTes;  a  large  flattened 
ash-gray  worm,  resting  appressed  to  and  closely  resembling  the  bark. 

The  Labch  chbateb  or  lappet  moth,  Planota  Larici$,  (plate  2,  fig.  5,  C,) 
new  species. 
The  modes  by  which  nature  has  endowed  many  insects  to  ena- 
ble them  to  elude  the  search  of  birds  and  other  enemies  are 
often  truly  wonderful.  Among  the  insects  thus  endowed,  the 
lappet  moths  and  their  caterpillars  have  often  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  curious.  The  latter  when  in  repose  have  the 
body  flattened,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  leech,  and  on  each  side 
of  each  segment  projects  a  little  lappet  or  flat  lobe.  These  lap- 
pets are  pressed  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  limb  on  which 
the  worm  is  at  rest.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  also  fringed  wift 
hairs  which  are  similarly  appressed  to  the  limb.  Thus  all  ap- 
pearance of  an  abrupt  elevation  or  an  interstice  to  indicate  the 
ends  and  sides  of  the  worm  is  obliterated,  and  it  resembles 
merely  a  slight  swell  of  the  natural  bark,  the  deception  bdng 
made  complete  by  the  color,  which  is  commonly  identical  in  its 
hue  with  that  of  the  bark.  And  when  there  are  spots  or  marb 
upon  the  catorpUlar,  they  imitttte  the  glandular  dots^^cars^  and 
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Otter  dlscolorations  which  will  be  seen  upon  the  bark  around 
it.  Even  upon  the  closest  scrutiny  thejeye  fails  to  detect  any- 
thing by  which  we  can  be  assured  this  slight  elevation  is  not  a 
tumor  which  has  grown  in  the  bark.  A  lady  to  whom  I  once 
pointed  out  one  of  these  caterpillars,  I  could  perceive  distrusted 
my  statement  and  supposed  I  was  imposing  upon  her  credulity, 
the  slight  inequality  at  the  point  indicated  being  so  exactly  like 
a  natural  tumor  upon  the  bark  and  so  totally  unlike  a  living 
worm.  But  a  mite,  wandering  over  the  limb,  on  coming  to  this 
elevated  spot  sought  to  crawl  under  it,  whereupon  it  gave  a  con- 
vulsive shrug  to  frighten  the  intruder  away,  by  which  the  lady's 
skepticism  was  dispelled.  The  cocoons  which  they  construct 
upon  the  limbs  are  equally  exact  counterfeits  of  the  bush.  One 
of  these  upon  a  limb  of  the  wild  black  cherry  is  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  placed  longitudi- 
nally in  the  slight  angle  formed  exteriorly  where  one  limb 
branches  from  another,  and  a  piece  of  putty  could  not  be  more 
perfectly  moulded  into  this  angle  and  smoothed  off  so  as  to  leave 
no  inequality.  The  bark  of  the  cherry  is  blackish  with  trans- 
verse whitish  streaks,  and  this  cocoon  presents  the  same  colors 
and  of  tints  almost  the  same,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  it 
in  one  place  shows  a  whitish  streak  continued  from  the  bark 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cocoon.  And  finally,  in  their  perfect 
state,  the  moths  imitate  appearances  which  are  common  upon  the 
particular  trees  on  which  they  dwell;  those  upon  deciduous 
trees,  in  the  colors  and  scalloped  margins  of  their  wings  resem- 
bliDg  a  tuft  of  withered  leaves;  those  upon  evergreens  resem- 
bling a  scar  where  the  turpentine  has  exuded  and  concreted  into 
a  whitish  mass. 

Two  American  species  of  these  curious  insects  are  already 
known,  both  of  them  occurring  in  our  State,  upon  the  apple  and 
other  deciduous  trees.  To  these  we  now  add  a  third  species, 
which  resides  upon  the  tamarack  or  American  larch,  ^bies  {La- 
fix)  Americana.  It  appears  to  be  a  rare  insect.  A  specimen  was 
presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Emmons,  in  1847,  captured  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Albany  that  year  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  the  chem- 
ist. The  only  other  instance  in  which  I  have  met  with  it,  was 
upon  a  drooping  larch  in  my  front  yard^  in  the  year  1854.  Upon 
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a  dead,  leafliess  limb  of  this  tree  two  worms  w^re  detected  upon 
the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  reposing  near  each  other.  They 
crawled  from  this  limb  by  night  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
other  limbs  and  returned  to  it  to  repose  during  the  day,  as  though 
conscious  that  such  tumors  or  excrescences  as  their  bodies  imi- 
tated were  natural  to  diseased  and  dead  limbs  ra&er  than  those 
which  were  thrifty  and  in  full  foliage,  and  that  they  therefore 
.would  be  less  liable  to  attract  notice  here  than  elsewhere.  They 
were  observed  daily  upon  this  limb  for  a  week,  when  one  of  them 
having  disappeared,  the  limb  was  cut  off  to  secure  the  other, 
although  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  worm  was  now  but  half 
grown. 

The  TOirKd  labya  \b  pale  ash-^aj,  identical  in  its  hue  with  that  of  tfat 
limbs  on  which  it  resides.  Its  surface  is  yaried  with  minute  brown  points,  the 
larger  ones  of  which  are  impressed.  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  narrow 
black  streak  which  is  interrupted  at  each  of  the  sutures.  On  each  side  of  thk 
is  a  row  of  small  eleyated  black  dots  or  warts,  one  on  each  segment,  tiieee  dots 
giving  out  seyeral  black  diverging  bristles.  On  the  outer  side  of  each  dot  upon 
the  fifth  and  the  following  segments  is  a  small  yellow  spot  The  fourth  s^- 
ment  or  last  one  of  the  thorax  is  black  above  and  on  its  sides  and  has  a  trans- 
verse cream  yellow  spoi  on  its  hind  margin;  and  the  three  segments  bef4»etlie 
last  are  black  above,  between  the  black  dots.  The  lappets  or  lobes  alox^  the 
sides  of  the  body  are  black  at  their  tips  and  yield  a  few  black  bristles,  and  un- 
der these  and  also  aloi^  the  sides  of  the  lappets  and  of  the  body  between  their 
bases  arise  numerous  diverging,  white  hairs,  which  are  appressed  to  the  sw&oe 
on  which  the  worm  is  reposing.  The  head  is  ash-gray,  with  several  blackiih 
spots,  and  is  clothed  with  gray  hairs. 

The  branch  containing  this  worm  was  placed  in  a  breeding 
cage,  and  also  a  twig  clothed  with  leaves,  and  to  this  the  worm 
immediately  crawled,  resting  concealed  among  the  leaves.  But 
it  was  very  intolerant  of  confinement,  eating  but  little  if  at  all, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  it  perished.  When  in  motion  it  has  a 
very  different  appearance  from  what  it  presents  when  at  rest, 
being  much  longer  and  of  a  nearly  cylindrical  form.  It  moves 
in  a  hurried  impatient  manner,  its  gait  resembling  that  of  the 
hairy  Arctian  caterpillars. 

On  careftiUy  examining  the  tree  on  which  these  two  worms 
were  observed,  July  17th,  I  was'  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  mature 
worm  and  four  cocoons.  None  could  be  discovered  upon  other 
larch  trees  in  the  yard,  and  these  insects  were  probably  the  pro- 
geny of  one  single  parent,  which  had  strayed  hither  from  a 
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cdstance,  there  being  no  self-planted  trees  of  thid  kind  within  a 
circuit  of  several  miles.  The  first  moth  came  from  these  cocoons 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  and  the  others  hatched  soon  after. 
The  UAXVBM  LABYA  WHS  1.38  long  Mid  about  0.25  broad  when  in  repose.  It 
was  of  a  very  dall  umber  brown  color,  resembling  that  of  the  old  rou^h  bark 
upon  the  body  of  the  tree;  its  extremities  were  of  an  ash-gray  tinge  and  upon 
each  side  of  the  fifth  segment  was  a  cloud  of  the  same  color.  Under  a  lens 
some  shorty  wavy,  black  streaks  were  perceptible  upon  the  surface.  Along  the 
back  were  little  projecting  points  with  rounded  summits,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  of  each  s^ment,  those  upon  the  ninth  segment  larger  and  of  a  paler 
color,  and  with  a  small  pale  yellowish  spot  forward  of  their  bases.  The  lap- 
pets and  hairs  upon  the  sides  were  the  same  as  in  the  younger  worm.  Many  of 
the  white  hairs  were  dilated  at  their  ends  into  flat  triangular  heads,  ciliated  or 
fringed  at  their  tips.  The  under  side  of  the  body  was  naked  and  pale  bluish 
green. 

The  cocoon  is  of  an  ash-gray  color,  of  the  identical  hue  of  the 
bark  of  the  smaller  limbs  to  which  it  is  attached,  lengthwise. 
It  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  0.30  broad,  flattened  and 
moulded  to  the  limb  and  partly  surrounding  it,  its  middle  ris- 
ing 0.20  or  Ipss  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  forming 
merely  a  slight  bulge  upon  the  limb,  which  is  only  observed  upon 
a  particular  se^arch.  Some  wrinkles  lengthwise  at  its  ends  and 
sides  may  also  be  seen,  similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  bark ;  and 
on  its  surface  here  and  there  is  a  little  blackish  wart-like  spot, 
placed  transversely,  closely  counterfeiting  the  glands  upon  the 
bark,  and  also  minute  blackish  points,  resembling  the  pores  in 
the  bark.  It  is  of  a  tough  texture  with  a  roughish  surfiice,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  pale  gray  wrapping  paper  which 
was  f<»rmerly  in  common  use  among  grocers  and  shop  men. 
Woyen  into  its  surface  is  an  occasional  hair  derived  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  of  a 
paler  gray  color  than  exteriorly.  The  naked  bark  of  the  limb 
forms  the  floor  of  the  cavity  within.  And  the  moth  makes  its 
exit  by  crowding  itself  forward  and  thus  separating  one  end  of 
the  cocoon  from  its  slight  attachment  to  the  bark. 

Tbb  pupa  is  0.60  long  and  0.25  wide,  sli^l^y  depressed, 
rather  broadest  across  the  middle,  and  tapered  to  a  point 
abruptly,  with  a  very  minute  tooth  standing  outward  upon  each 
side  of  its  apex.  Its  relics  are  of  a  chestnut  brown  color,  the 
sheaths  of  the  wings  and  legs  paler  and  yellowish. 
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The  moths  are  short,  stout,  thick-bodied,  densel j  coated  with 
long  soft  hairs,  the  males  dark  gray  or  almost  black,  the  females 
white  and  a  third  larger.  Both  sexes  have  a  singular  crest  upon 
the  hind  part  of  the  thorax,  formed  of  long  curved  scales  which 
are  glistening  and  resin-like,  of  an  auburn  brown  color,  arranged 
like  the  hairs  of  a  moustache  and  jutting  up  from  the  surround- 
ing prostrate  hairs,  forming  a  large  tuft  or  protuberant  oblong 
spot,  broadest  posteriorly  and  narrowing  to  its  anterior  end. 
The  scales  of  this  crest  are  of  a  peculiar  form,  being  slender  and 
hair-like  with  their  ends  dilated  into  an  oval  flattened  knob, 
their  shape  thus  resembling  that  of  a  spoon.  When  they  are  at 
rest  these  moths  appear  like  excrescences  upon  the  limb  on 
which  they  repose,  so  exactly  do  they  adjust  themselves  to  it, 
their  wings  being  held  together  in  the  shape  of  a  roof,  with  their 
lower  edges  pressed  firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  branch,  and 
their  white  fore  feet  stretched  forward  resembling  pitch  which 
has  exuded  from  a  wound  and  running  downward  has  dried  in 
white  streaks  upon  the  bark. 

The  MALES  (plate  2,  fig.  5)  measure  0.60  in  length  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
and  of  the  wings,  and  one  inch  across  the  latter  when  thej  are  spread.    The 
head  is  densely  clothed  with  white  hairs  in  firont  and  with  blackish  ones  upon 
each  side  around  the  eyes.    The  feelers  are  minute  and  are  whoUy  enreloped 
and  concealed  by  long  fine  hairs,  their  ends  forming  a  slight  projection  like  the 
point  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.    These  hairs  are  blackish  on  their  outer  sides 
and  ash-gray  within.    The  antenne  are  short,  about  a  third  of  the  lei^;th  of 
the  body,  and  are  abruptly  bent  near  their  middle  (as  shown  in  the  magnified 
fig*  ^  ^i)  or  with  the  ends  straight  in  both  directions  fi^m  the  crook  near  thdr 
middle,  when  they  present  the  shape  of  an  inyerted  V.    They  are  furnished 
with  two  rows  of  coarse  branches,  which  are  long  from  the  base  to  the  crook, 
where  they  are  abruptly  shortened  to  half  their  previous  length,  and  contmtw 
thence  to  gradually  diminish  in  length  to  their  tips.    Each  branch  has  a  row 
of  very  fine  hairs  along  one  side,  resembling  eye  lashes.    The  mouth  has  only 
the  minute  rudiments  of  a  spiral  tongue,  and  this  not  coiled  as  we  see  it  m 
moths  generaUy.    The  thorax  is  clothed  with  long  hairs  of  a  dark  gray  color, 
those  at  its  anterior  end  white,  and  on  its  posterior  part  is  the  oblong  crest  <^ 
glossy  spoon-shaped  scales  preyiously  mentioned.    The  abdomen  tapers  slight- 
ly fi*om  its  base  to  the  tip  and  is  clothed  with  blackish  hairs  above,  whitish 
ones  beneath,  its  apex  having  a  dense  tuft  of  long  pure  white  ones.    The  wings 
are  quite  small  for  such  a  thick-bodied  heavy  moth.    They  are  semi-trans- 
parent, being  thinly  covered  with  brown  scales  which  are  commonly  denuded, 
the  wings  then  appearing  perfectly  transparent  like  glass.    Their  veins  are 
robust  and  white  with  darker  irregular  bands.    The  hind  margins  of  both 
pairs  of  wings  are  entire  and  not  in  the  least  toothed  or  scalloped.    When  it 
rest  they  are  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  abdomen>  in  the  form  of  a  steep 
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Toof,  the  o«ter  edges  of  the  hind  urings  protruding  more  or  less  from  nnder  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fore  ones.  The  legs  are  heayily  clothed  exteriorly  with  tufts 
of  long  snowy  white  hairs,  the  forward  shanks  having  a  tuft  of  hlackish  ones 
on  their  insides  at  the  base. 

The  FBMALB  (plate  2,  fig.  6)  is  quite  unlike  the  male,  being  much  larger  and 
d^ferently  colored.  It  has  a  peculiarly  delicate  or  mellow  appearance,  from 
the  softness  of  its  colors  and  the  thinness  and  translucency  of  its  wings.  The 
latter  when  extended  measure  an  inch  and  a  half  or  slightly  less.  Their  hind 
edge  is^Kscupied  by  a  slender  white  band  or  line.  Forward  of  this  is  a  narrow 
pale  dusky  band  which  is  abruptly  widened  near  its  middle  to  double  its  usual 
breadth,  this  widened  part  occupying  two  of  the  intestines  between  the  yeins. 
This  band  is  margined  on  its  anterior  side  by  a  white  line,  by  which  it  is  sepa 
rated  from  a  much  broader  and  more  dusky  band,  which  is  wayed  in  its  mid- 
dle in  conformity  with  the  dilation  in  the  narrow  band  behind  it.  Forward  of 
this  the  wings  are  milk  white,  crossed  by  four  yery  faint  equidistant  wayy 
bands  of  the  same  delicate  pale  dusky  hue  with  those  behind,  these  bands  being 
often  obsolete  upon  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  distinct  at  their  ends  only. 
The  veins  are  prominent  and  white,  forming  slender  lines  of  this  color  crossing 
all  the  bands.  The  hind  wings  are  of  the  same  soft  dusky  tint  as  the  bands 
on  the  fore  wings,  but  more  pale,  and  on  their  hind  margin  is  a  white  line  or 
slender  band.  The  hind  edge  of  both  pairs  of  wings  is  perfectly  entire  as  in 
the  male,  and  their  fHnge  is  pale  dusky,  on  the  fore  wings  crossed  with  white 
Imes  at  the  tips  of  the  veins.  The  body  is  clothed  with  incumbent  milk  white 
hairs,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  having  a  pale  brown  tuft,  and  the  crest  on  the 
base  of  the  thorax  appears  like  a  large  elevated  blackish  spot.  The  antennas 
in  this  sex  (fig.  6  a)  are  very  slightly  crooked  in  their  middles,  and  their 
branches  though  equally  thick  with  those  of  the  males,  are  much  shorter,  be- 
ing but  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  their  stalk.  These  branches 
are  longest  in  the  middle,  and  are  gradually  shorter  from  thence,  both  towards 
the  base  and  the  tips. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  Order  Lepidoptera  and  the  Familj 
BoMBYciDjE.  Those  European  caterpillars  which  have  the  sides 
of  their  bodies  projecting  in  lappets  s{ich  as  the  larva  of  this 
species  presents  form  a  genus  to  which  the  name  Gastropacha 
has  been  given,  and  it  is  to  this  genus  that  Dr.  Harris  refers 
the  two  American  species  of  lappet  caterpillars  which  have 
Already  been  alluded  to.  One  of  these,  named  Americana  by 
Dr.  Harris  (the  IlicifoUa  of  Abbot  and  Smith,  but  not  the 
species  thus  named  by  Linnseus)  in  its  colors  and  other  charac- 
ters is  intimately  related  to  the  European  species  of  Gastropacha. 
The  other,  originally  named  Bomhyx  Velleda  by  Stoll,  closely 
coincides  with  the  insect  which  we  have  now  described,  and 
differs  like  it  from  the  other  insects  included  in  the  genus  Gas- 
tropacha in  several  important  points.    It  has  the  same  singular 
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crest  upon  the  hind  part  of  its  thorax.  In  both  these  spades 
the  hind  margin  of  the  wings  is  entire  and  not  scalloped  as  thej 
are  in  the  genus  Gastropacha,  and  their  wings  are  more  thin, 
delicate  and  semi-transparent.  In  6.  Americana  the  second  vein 
which  is  given  oflF  from  the  outer  side  of  the  outer  principal 
vein  of  the  fore  wings  forks  forward  of  its  middle  and  both  its 
branches  terminate  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  forward^of  its 
apex.  In  these  two  species  the  same  vein  forks  much  beyond 
its  middle,  the  two  branches  diverge  much  more  strongly,  and 
both  end  in  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing,  rather  inside  of  the 
apex,  the  tip  of  the  wing  here  being  rounded  and  not  forming 
an  angle  as  it  does  in  the  former  species.  Such  differences  for- 
bid our  associating  these  insects  together  in  the  same  genus. 
And  as  their  deceptive  appearance  is  one  ot  their  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  in  each  stage  of  their  lives,  the  generic  name 
Planosa  (Greek  *Xavo^,  a  deceiver,)  or  in  English,  the  cheaters, 
may  appropriately  be  given  to  the  Velleda  and  the  species  whldi 
we  have  here  described.  The  best  distinctive  name  for  the  lat- 
ter will  be  that  of  the  tree  which  it  infests.  We  therefore  pro- 
pose calling  it  Planosa  LaHcis^  or  the  Larch  cheater. 

From  one  of  the  four  cocoons  mentioned  above,  came  fiye 
parasitic  insects,  which  had  destroyed  tiie  pupa.  These  gnawed 
their  way  out  of  the  cocoon  at  short  distances  from  each  other, 
each  making  a  round  hole,  the  edges  of  which  were  rough  and 
jagged.  They  were  all  females  of  a  pretty  species  of  Ichnett- 
mon  fly  (Family  IcuNEUMONiDiE  Order  Hymenopteka)  0.30  long, 
of  a  black  color  with  the  abdomen  and  legs  tawny  red  and  the 
hind  feet,  scutel  and  a  band  on  the  middle  of  the  antenns 
white.  They  pertain  to  the  genus  Phygadetum  of  Gravenhorst, 
which  genus  is  distinguished  by  having  a  depressed  abdomen  nar- 
rowed at  its  base  into  a  slender  stalk  or  petiole,  a  protruded  ovi- 
positor, the  joints  towards  the  base  of  the  antennse  somewhat 
long  and  the  small  cell  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  with  five 
sides.  This  genus  embraces  a  number  of  described  species,  most 
of  which  have  the  abdomen  red  or  red  and  black,  with  the  scn- 
tel  also  black  and  not  pale  as  we  find  it  in  the  present  instance. 
This  insect  may  be  nan^ed 
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The  chkatbb's  VAMASiTVyPkygadinon  Planosa.  Its  head  is  black  with 
the  feelers  and  orbits  of  the  ejes  broadly  white.  The  antennse  are  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  black,  with  a  broad  white  band  beyond  the  middle,  which 
includes  four  of  the  joints  and  is  interrupted  on  its  under  side  by  a  black  line. 
The  thorax  is  rough  from  numerous  confluent  punctures,  which  are  more 
coarse  and  confused  on  its  basal  part»  the  angles  on  each  side  of  the  base  above 
presenting  a  small  tubercle  or  obtuse  tooth.  It  is  black  above  and  tawny  red 
beneath  and  on  the  sides,  and  shows  seyeral  yellowish-white  marks,  as  follows : 
a, short  line  above  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  middle;  the  wing  sockets  and  a 
stripe  from  them  to  the  head;  an  oblique  stripe  above  the  base  of  the  anterior 
legs;  a  spot  behind  the  wing  sockets;  a  transverse  square  spot  occupying  the 
scutel,  and  an  oblique  spot  upon  each  side  of  the  base.  The  abdomen  is  as 
broad  as  the  thorax,  elliptic,  flattened,  convex  above,  concave  beneath,  the  first 
segment  narrowed  into  a  petiole,  the  following  segments  abruptly  bent  down- 
wards at  a  right  angle  with  the  first;  surfiioe  with  close  fine  distinct  punctures; 
first  segment  smooth  and  polished,  punctured  each  side  at  its  apex,  slightly 
margined  by  a  slender  elevated  line  along  each  side  through  its  whole  length; 
color  ta¥my  red,  the  five  small  segments  which  form  the  tip  black  with  a  slen- 
der white  band  on  the  apical  edge  of  each.  Ovipositor  half  as  long  as  the  ab« 
domen,  tawny  red,  its  valves  black.  Legs  tawny  red,  hind  shanks  black  at 
their  tips,  hind  feet  white,  their  bases  and  tips  black.  Wings  glassy-hyaline 
and  iridescent,  without  spoti^heir  veins  and  triangular  stigma  black. 

The  following  tabibtibs  occurred  among  the  five  individuals  alluded  to,  two 
of  them  being  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  other  variety. 

a.  An  additional  white  spot,  upon  each  side  of  the  thorax. 

6.  The  two  short  white  lines  above  on  the  anterior  middle  of  the  thorax 
wanUng. 


8.  THi:  MAPLE. 

AFFECTING   THE   LEAVES. 

Bound  holes  cut  in  the  leaves,  and  their  pulp  oonsumed  in  rings  and  semi- 
circular spots;  round  scales  containing  a  small  white  worm  between 
them,  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  Maple  lbaf  gutteb,  Omix  Actrifoliella^  new  species  (plate  4,  fig. 
5.) 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  1850  an  affection  of  the  maple  trees 
causing  their  leaves  to  turn  brown,  appearing  as  though  they 
had  been  nipped  by  the  frost,  was  so  common  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  New- York  that  it  became  a  common  subject  of  remark. 
This  withered  appearance  of  the  leaves  began  to  be  noticed  the 
fore  part  of  August  and  it  continued  to  increase  for  three  or 
four  weelcs,  and  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn. 
It  was  so  conspicuous  that  it  could  be  plainly  perceived  as  &r 
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as  a  grove  of  maples  could  be  seen.  And  what  appeared  to  be 
most  singular,  whilst  the  maples  growing  in  forests  were  every- 
where affected  in  this  manner,  those  standing  alone  as  shade 
trees  in  fields,  and  those  planted  around  houses  and  along  the 
streets  of  villages  remained  green  and  wholly  exempt  from  the 
prevalent  malady. 

The  cause  of  this  fading  of  the  leaves  was  readily  discovered 
upon  examination.  They  were  found,  when  inspected,  to  present 
the  appearances  which  are  Very  well  illustrated,  plate4,flgare6. 
The  green  parenchyma  or  pulpy  substance  of  the  leaf  was  de- 
stroyed in  spots  and  irr^ular  patches,  leaving  only  the  fine  net- 
work of  veins  and  the  transparent  cuticle.  These  spots  were 
commonly  in  rings  or  in  segments  of  a  circle,  with  the  centres 
green  and  unaffected.  In  addition  to  these,  holes  of  a  nearly 
circular  form  appeared  in  the  leaves,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  others  of  a  smaller  size.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
these  holes  were  at  that  time  found  in«almost  every  leaf.  And 
some  of  the  pieces  which  had  been  cut  out  of  the  leaf,  forming 
these  holes,  might  be  observed,  adhering  like  round  scales  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  some  on  its  upper  others  on  its  under  side. 
On  elevating  this  scale  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaf,  another 
smaller  one  was  found  beneath  it,  and  between  them  was  a  small 
white  worm,  which  was  evidently  the  artizan  by  whom  all  this 
work  had  been  done— cutting  out  these  circular  pieces  from  the 
leaf  to  form  a  cloak  for  himself,  and  when  hungry  feeding  upon 
the  pulpy  substance  of  the  leaf,  thus  forming  the  circular  and 
irregular  spots  seen  upon  it.  Occasionally  one  of  these  scales 
might  be  observed  to  move  slightly  along,  the  worm  at  such 
times  protruding  its  head  from  under  the  edge  of  the  scale  and 
with  its  feet  pulling  its  unwieldy  domicil  to  another  part  of  the 
leaf. 

Generally  the  worm  was  found  inclosed  by  three  of  these 
round  pieces  which  it  had  cut  from  the  leaf  probably  at  succes- 
sive periods  of  its  life.  First  was  a  small  one  upon  its  back, 
about  0.18  long  and  two-thirds  as  broad,  slightly  concave  on  its 
under,  convex  on  its  upper  side.  Next  was  a  larger  piece,  of 
similar  form,  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  worm,  its  edges 
overlapping  those  of  the  first  piece,  its  concavity  fiGuring  the  con- 
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cavity  of  the  first  piece,  thus  forming  a  little  hollow  between,* 
within  which  the  worm  lies  like  a  clam  within  its  shells.  Fi- 
naUy,  covering  these  two  was  a  third  piece  still  larger,  0.30  to 
0.40  in  length,  placed  on  top  of  the  first.  The  several  pieces 
were  connected  and  held  together  at  their  edges  by  fibres  of  fine 
silk.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  leaf,  plate  4,  fig.  7,  shows  one  of 
these  cases  its  natural  size;  that  on  the  right  hand  represents  it 
magnified,  whilst  three  cases  of  smaller  sizes  are  represented 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Frequently,  as  is  shown  in 
these  illustrations  the  largest  piece  is  cut  from  the  leaf  where  it 
is  crossed  by  one  of  the  coarse  veins,  perhaps  to  render  the  struc- 
ture more  substantial 

The  worm  within  these  cases  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  when  mature*  It  is  slender,  and  of  a  flattened  cylindri- 
cal form,  soft  and  contractile,  composed  of  thirteen  segments 
marked  by  slight  intervening  constrictions.  It  is  dull  white,  the 
head,  which  is  strongly  depressed,  and  the  three  thoracic  seg- 
ments pale  rusty  brown.  An  interrupted  broad  blackish  stripe 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  more  or  less  distinct.  Only  the 
three  pairs  of  legs  upon  the  thoracic  segments  are  distinctly  de- 
veloped. 

These  worms,  or  many  of  them  at  least,  are  carried  to  the 
ground  upon  the  leaves,  when  they  fall  from  the  trees  in  au- 
tumn. They  remain  in  their  cases  and  change  to  pupse,  among 
the  &llen  leaves  beneath  the  trees,  in  which  situation  they  may 
be  found  early  in  the  following  spring. 

The  pupse  are  0.18  long,  pale  yellow,  and  of  an  oval  form,  taper- 
ing abruptly  to  a  point  at  their  tips.  The  wings,  legs  and  antennse 
are  enclosed  in  separate  sheaths,  not  attached  to  each  other  or 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Upon  the  back  each  of  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen  except  the  two  last  have  a  row  of  minute  teeth 
along  their  anterior  edges,  inclined  backwards,  like  the  points 
of  needles.  By  means  of  these  teeth,  the  pupa  when  ready  to 
disclose  the  perfect  insect,  crowds  itself  forwards  out  of  its  case, 
by  bending  itself  alternately  up  and  down,  the  sheaths  of  the 
feet  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  serving  as  props  to  aid 
in  effecting  this  movement.  From  it  comes  a  small  moth  of  a 
dark  brilliant  blue  color  with  a  bright  orange  yellow  head, 
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which  may  frequently  be  seen  during  the  month  of  May,  flying 
by  day  or  resting  exposed  upon  the  leaves,  in  forests  and  along 
their  borders. 

The  KOTH  (plate  4,  fig.  5,  the  cross  lines  above-  the  left  wing  indicating  its 
natural  dimensions)  measures  0.35  across  its  wings  when  they  are  spread. 
The  fore  wings  are  brilliant  steel  blue  or  sometimes  bluish  green,  with  a  purple 
reflection,  and  without  any  spots.  The  mid-vein  forms  a  deep  groove,  length- 
wise, ttom  the  base  parallel  with  the  inner  margin  almost  to  its  tip,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  wing  towards  the  tip  is  another  similar  groove.  The  tips  oi 
these  wings  are  commonly  bent  inwards,  giving  them  when  closed,  the  appetr> 
ance  of  a  little  pod  enveloping  the  abdomen.  Their  firinge  is  black  interspersed 
with  scales  of  brilliant  blue.  On  their  under  sides  they  Me  dusky  with  a 
grayish  silvery  lustre  and  a  pale  purple  reflection.  The  hind  wings  are  ptle 
smoky  brown  and  translucent,  with  pale  blue  and  purple  reflections,  and  their 
fringe  is  pale  brown.  The  head  on  the  crown  and  between  the  antenna  his  a 
dense  tuft  of  erect  bright  orange  yeUow  hairs.  The  feelers  are  s^might,  thread- 
like, shorter  than  the  head,  inclined  obliquely  downwards  u&d  forwards,  of  a 
gray  color.  The  antennse  are  black-brown,  very  thick  and  robust,  thread-like, 
their  tips  curved  and  often  spirally  coiled.  In  the  males  they  show  a  short 
spine-like  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  apex  of  each  joint,  giving  them  a  doaUy 
serrated  appearance.  The  thorax  is  brilliant  steel  blue«  The  abdomen  is 
quite  short  and  conical  in  the  males,  cylindrical  and  with  a  thin  tuft  of  hairs 
at  its  tip  in  the  female.  In  common  with  the  under  side  and  the  legs,  it 
is  dark  brown  with  a  strong  satin-like  lustre,  the  feet  being  whiti^. 

This  moth  pertains  to  the  Family  Tineidje  of  the  Order  Lepi- 
DOPTERA.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  family  reside  in*  mova- 
ble cases  of  various  kinds,  which  they  eonstract  from  the  sub- 
stances on  which  they  feed.  The  clothes^  moths,  furrier  moAs, 
and  others  thus  fabricate  garments  for  their  covering.  OAers 
roll  pieces  of  leaves  into  cylindrical  or  conical  tubes,  wi&in 
which  they  reside.  And  a  few  cut  out  circular  pieces  from 
leaves  and  stitch  them  together  as  it  were,  like  the  insect  we 
have  now  described.  The  moths  having  this  last  habit  pertain 
to  the  genus  Omix  of  Treitschke,  one  of  the  Greek  terms  for  a 
bird,  the  wings  of  some  of  these  moth^  resembling  those  of  par 
ticular  birds,  which  has  led  to  their  being  named  the  goose* 
winged,  turkey-winged,  &c.  The  species  under  consideration, 
however,  will  be  best  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  tree 
which  it  infests,  and  I  accordingly  call  it  Omix  Acerifoliellus^  of 
the  Maple  leaf  cutter.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  British  ento- 
mologists it  would  probably  be  referred  to  Mr.  Curtis^s  genus 
Eriocefhala. 
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This  moth  was  much  more  common  five  and  ten  years  ago 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  With  the  return  of  the  month  of 
May  each  year  it  was  then  met  with  in  numbers  in  the  forests. 
But  for  two  years  past  not  one  has  been  seen,  and  last  spring  on 
searching  among  fallen  leaves  for  its  pup®  where  they  were  for- 
merly found  in  plenty  none  could  be  discovered.  Still,  a  few 
holes  perforated  in  the  l^ves  of  maples  continue  to  occur,  show- 
ing that  the  insect  is  still  present  in  the  neighborhood,  though 
in  greatly  reduced  numbers.  These  holes  are  always  nearly 
circular  when  they  are  first  cut,  but  by  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  leaf  they  become  oblong.  A  small  Ichneumon  fly  of  a 
pale  yellowish  color,  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  black 
antenn»  longer  than  its  body,  has  repeatedly  hatched  from  the 
cases  containing  the  pup»  of  this  moth,  and  this  has  probably 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  reducing  its  numbers. 

The  &ct  has  already  been  stated,  that  these  insects  do  not  in- 
vade trees  standins^  alone  in  fields  and  in  yards  around  houses. 
The  reason  <^  this  is  sufficiently  evident,  now  when  we  know 
their  history.  The  leaves  when  they  fall  from  such  trees  are  blown 
away  by  the  winds,  or  are  trampled  into  the  earth  by  cattle  tra- 
veling around  and  standing  under  them.  If  any  of  these  worms, 
therefore, happen  upon  such  trees,  when  the  leaves  fall  and  carry 
diem  to  tiie  ground,  they  become  scattered  and  destroyed.  And 
1  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  suggests  a  remedy,  whereby  to 
save  the  trees  from  the  depredations  of  this  moth.  Groves  of 
maples  more  especially  which  are  valued  for  the  sugar  they  pro- 
duce, will  be  materially  injured,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  having 
iheir  fi^liage  destroyed  as  it  was  by  these  insects  in  18S0.  But 
til  mischief  of  this  kind  will  probabjy  be  prevented  by  allowing 
sheep  or  cattle  to  range  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  sugar 
orchard;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  the  leaves  of  particular 
trees  show  that  they  are  preyed  upon  by  this  moth,  it  will  be 
well  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn,  to  feed  salt  to  the 
animals  under  such  trees,  that  any  insects  among  the  leaves  may 
be  trampled  upon  and  destroyed. 


[Assembly,  217.]  33 
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4.  THE  POPLAR. 

AFFECTING   THE  LEAVES. 

In  July,  consuming  all  the  leaf  except  its  coarse  Teins>  and  reposing  in  a 
cavity  farmed  of  leaves  drawn  together  like  a  ball;  large  black  cater- 
pillars with  white  and  yellow  dots  and  stripes,  and  a  hump  on  their 
backs  anteriorly  and  behind* 
The  White-S,  Clostera  alboaigma,  new  species,  (plate  2,  fig.  4.) 

Several  different  kinds  of  singular  looking  caterpillars,  humped 
upon  their  backs  and  otherwise  closely  related  to  each  other, 
occur  upon  the  poplars  and  willows  in  Europe  and  this  country. 
Although  these  insects  upon  the  two  continents  very  much  re- 
semble each  other,  the  remark  made  by  Dr.  Harris  i^pears  to  be 
correct,  that  they  differ  essentiaUy  in  their  caterpillar  state,  and 
their  moths  also  present  certain  characters,  which,  on  close 
comparison,  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  them.  One  of  our 
species,  named  the  American  Clostera  by  Dr.  Harris,  corresponds 
in  its  marks  with  the  anastomosisj  and  still  more  closely  with 
the  reclusa  of  Europe;  and  we  come  now  to  present  another 
similarly  analagous  to  the  curtula  and  anachoreta. 

The  caterpillars  attain  their  full  size  about  the  middle  of  July 
and  are  then  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  black,  dotted  with 
white  above  and  with  numerous  wavy  white  lines  on  the  sides, 
where  are  two  rows  of  yellow  spots,  and  on  the  back  are  four 
dull  white  stripes  alternated  with  orange  yellow  on  the  middle 
of  each  segment.  On  the  top  of  the  fourth  or  last  thoracic  seg- 
ment is  a  conspicuous  black  hump  prolonged  into  a  teat-Uke 
protuberance  and  a  smaller  hump  upon  the  eleventh  s^ment 

The  OATSBPiLLAB  has  a  cylmdrical  form,  and  is  clothed  with  fine  white  hairs. 
The  white  lines  along  each  side  form  divers  shaped  rings  and  letter-like  marb. 
The  stripes  upon  the  back  are  interrupted  upon  the  two  humped  segments,  and 
upon  the  middle  of  the  two  segments  between  the  head  and  the  anterior  httmp 
ii  a  slightly  elevated  point  in  each  stripe,  of  a  bright^  orange  color.  The  aa- 
terior  hump  is  inclined  backward,  and  is  furnished  with  two  long  and  numer- 
ous short  white  hairs.  The  breathing  pores  form  a  row  of  broad  oval  black 
dots  along  each  side,  each  dot  surrounded  by  a  white  ring.  Above  these  is  a 
row  of  oblong  yeUo w  spots  and  below  them  another,  each  spot  having  a  pimple 
in  its  centre  from  which  arises  a  hair,  and  the  posterior  spots  of  the  lower  rov 
having  two  of  these  pimples.  On  the  third  and  fourth  segments,  the  breathing 
pores  being  wanting,  the  two  yellow  spots  are  confluent,  forming  asiqg^ 
large  spot  with  a  pimple  in  its  centre.    The  head  is  black  and  th»  Y-«haped 
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SQtnre  upon  its  front  is  tawny  jellowish.    The  1^  are  black  and  the  prologs 
pale  brown  with  a  white  ring  on  their  middle. 

Several  of  these  caterpillars  commonly  live  together  upon  a 
particular  limb,  which  they  strip'  of  its  leaves,  eating  all  the 
leaf  except  its  midvein  and  portions  of  the  other  coarse  veins. 
They  construct  a  kind  of  nest  by  drawing  two  or  more  leaves 
together,  with  the  silken  threads  which  they  spin  from  their 
months,  forming  a  hollow  ball-like  cavity  within,  in  which  they 
repose  when  not  engaged  In  feeding.  Three  of  these  caterpillars 
which  I  transferred  with  their  nest  to  a  breeding  cage  on  the 
14th  of  July  all  spun  their  cocoons  within  the  nest  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  The  cocoons  were  formed  of  yellowish  gray  silk 
loosely  woven  and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  a  leaf.  The 
moths  all  came  out  on  the  25th  of  July,  thus  remaining  in  their 
pnpa  state  but  a  little  over  a  week.  The  moth  crawls  from  its 
cocoon,  and  with  ite'  fore  feet  clinging  to  a  twig,  hangs  perpen- 
dicularly downwards,  swinging  with  the  breeze,  until  its  wings 
become  dry  and  stiff.  It  then  discharges  one  or  more  drops  of 
an  opake  brick  red  fluid,  and  takes  to  flight.  One  of  these 
moths  dropped  a  number  of  eggs,  which  were  of  a  hemispheric 
form  and  dark  brown  with  a  wide  glaucous  gray  ring  on  the 
outer  margin. 

The  1IOTH0  (plate  2,  fig.  4)  measure  an  inch  and  a  half  across  their  wings  when 
spread.  They  are  greyish  brown,  of  a  pale  nnfber  hue,  with  a  large  oval  velvet 
black  spot,  reaching  from  the  front  between  the  bases  of  the  antennse  to  the  middle 
of  the  thorax.  The  fore  wings  are  slightly  sprinkled  with  black  atoms,  and  are 
crossed  by  four  nearly  equi-distant  pale  lines,  forming  slender  bands,  each  of  which 
is  faintly  margined  on  its  hind  side  by  a  darker  line.  The  two  anterior  bands  are 
nearly  straight  and  parallel,  crossing  the  wing  transversely.  The  third  is  less  dis" 
tinet  than  the  others  and  can  scarcely  be  discerned  in  some  individuals.  It  begins 
on  the  inner  margin  in  contact  with  the  fourth  band,  and  inclining  towards  the  sec*' 
ond,  with  a  gentle  curve  becomes  parallel  with  it  through  most  of  its  length.  It 
commonly  ends  before  reaching  the  outer  mar^  and  is  interrupted  in  its  middle^ 
and  is  sometimes  dislocated  at  this  interruption,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  its 
outer  part  being  moved  backwards  from  the  line  of  its  course.  This  band  is  mar- 
g^ed  posteriorly  by  a  broad  band  which  is  but  slightly  darker  than  the  ground  color 
of  the  wing  and  of  an  olive  green  tint.  It  Is  broader  on  its  inner  end,  where  it  is 
cat  across  by  the  fourth  band.  This  last  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  hind  margin, 
ud  is  straight  the  first  half  of  its  length,  when  it  curves  slightly  forward  and  then 
grtduaUy  turns  directly  backward,  running  parallel  with  the  outer  margin  a  short 
distance,  and  changing  to  a  vivid  snow-white  color;  with  a  curve  it  again  turns  out- 
ward and  forward,  and  finally  with  an  abrupt  turn  it  runs  straight  and  obliquely- 
backward  to  the  outer  margin.  Its  white  outer  end  thus  nearly  forms  a  letter  S^ 
which  ii  the  most  conspicuous  mark  upon  the  wing.    Immediate  ^  back  of  this  on 
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the  outer  edge  is  a  rust  red  spot^  and  the  outer  half  of  all  that  part  of  the  wing 
which  ifl  back  of  this  fourth  band  is  of  a  darker  brown  color^  becoming  velyet  black 
at  its  anterior  side  next  to  the  band.  Halfway  between  the  fourth  band  and  the 
hind  edge,  on  the  middle  of  the  wing,  an  irregular  row  of  black  spots  or  transverBa 
streaks  is  more  ot  less  distinct.  The  hind  wings  are  paler,  and  beneath  are  crossed 
by  a  slightly  waved  dark  brown  line. 

This  insect  pertains  to  the  same  family  with  the  handmaid 
moth,  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  to  the  genus  Clasteray 
which  is  characterised  as  having  the  scales  upon  the  thorax 
elevated  into  a  crest,  the  wings  entire  at  their  hind  edges,  and 
the  antenna  (fig.  4  a)  short,  curved  and  with  two  rows  of 
branches  in  both  the  sexes.  The  English  species  are  popularly 
named  chocolate-^tips,  the  dark  spot  at  the  tips  of  their  fore  wings 
being  of  a  chocolate  brown  hue.  But  in  the  species  before  us 
that  tint  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  obvious,  and  it  will  be  better 
distinguished  by  the  name  White-S,  Clostera  alhosigma^  this  cha- 
racter being  in  most  individuals  more  conspicuous  and  vivid 
than  it  appears  in  our  figure  of  the  species. 
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INFESTING  FIELD  CROPS. 

1,  WHEAT, 

AFFECTING    TH£    STALK. 

Sxtemally  on  the  stalks  sucking  thek  juices,  turning  the  field  white  in  spots 
where  they  are  numerous;  after  harvest  migrating  to  com;  a  small  narrow 
coal-hlack  hug,  with  closed  white  wings,  haying  a  black  dot  on  the  middle 
of  their  outer  edge. 

The  Chinch  bug,  Microput  Uueopt$rut,  Sat.  (Plate  4,  fig.  2,  and  2d,  the 
same  magnified.) 

This  is  unqaestionably  one  of  the  most  pernicious  insects 
which  we  have  in  the  United  States.  The  locusts  of  Utah  and 
California  are  the  only  creatures  of  this  class  which  exist  within 
the  bounds  of  our  national  domain,  whose  multiplication  causes 
more  sweeping  destruction  than  does  that  of  this  diminutive  and 
seemingly  insignificant  insect.  Although  it  has  never  appeared 
as  a  depredator  in  this  section  of  the  Union,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  not  to  occur  to  the  north  of  the  celebrated  "  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,"  I  have  at  different  times  met  with  three 
spedmens  of  it  in  our  own  state,  and  Dr.  Harris  found  it  once 
in  Massachusetts.  As  it  exists  in  our  midst,  therefore,  we  have 
reason  to  fSear  that  peculiar  seasons  or  other  favorable  circum*- 
itances  may  at  some  future  time  arrive,  which  will  cause  it  to 
multiply  and  become  as  destructive  here  as  it  now  is  in  some  of 
our  sister  states  south  and  west.  Hence  its  history  is  as  deeply 
interesting  to  us  as  that  of  any  other  insect  within  our  borders. 
And  as  enquiries  respecting  its  correct  name,  its  habits  and 
depredations  are  so  frequently  appearing  in  our  agricultural 
papers,  I  probably  cannot  render  a  better  service  than  to  present 
these  topics  as  fully  and  definitely  as  I  am  enabled  to  do  from 
tile  information  which  I  have  gathered. 
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The  chinch  bug  is  a  small  insect  of  a  coal-black  color,  with 
snow  white  wing-covers,  which  are  laid  fiat  upon  its  back,  and 
show  a  black  dot  upon  the  middle  of  their  outer  sides.  The 
figure  representing  this  insect  its  natural  size  (plate  4,  fig.  2), 
will  give  the  reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  its  appearance.  It 
belongs  to  the  Order  Hemiptera,  the  same  order  to  which  that  dis- 
gusting object,  the  bed-bug  belongs,  and  it  exhales  exactly  the  same 
loathsome  smell  which  that  insect  does.  It  is  by  puncturing 
the  plants  with  its  sharp,  slender,  needle-like  beak,  and  sucking 
out  their  juices,  that  this  insect  subsists.  As  it  does  not  wound 
the  plant  by  gnawing  it,  one  would  suppose  that  it  could  do  no 
great  iiyury.  But  their  numbers  are  so  immense  that  they  bleed 
the  plants  on  which  they  congregate,  so  copiously,  as  not  only 
to  arrest  their  growth,  but  cause  them  to  wither  and  die.  They 
prefer  wheat  to  every  other  kind  of  herbage,  and  when  that  is 
not  .at  hand  they  gather  upon  oats  or  Indian  corn  or  grass;  bat 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  nourish  themselves  upon  the  juices  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  They  remain  upon  the  wheat  until  it  is 
harvested.  They  then  migrate  to  oats  or  com  growing  adjacent 
to  the  wheat  field,  running  nimbly  over  the  ground,  ai^>earing 
at  first  glance  like  a  swarm  of  black  ants.  Though  they  have 
wings  they  seldom  use  them,  and  only  fij  the  length  of  one  or 
two  paces  at  a  time. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  or  about 
the  year  1783,  that  this  bug  was  first  noticed  as  a  depredator  upon 
wheat,  in  the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Hessian  fly,  which  at  this  time  was  mak- 
ing such  destruction  in  wheat  crops  on  Long  Island  and  in  New 
Jersey.  Two  years  before  this,  the  British  army  accompanied 
by  a  detachment  of  its  German  auxiliaries  had  marched  through 
North  Carolina,  and  the  battle  of  Guilford  was  fought.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Jeffreys  states  (Albany  Cultivator,  first  series,  vol.  vi,  p,  201) 
that  an  aged  and  highly  respectable  citizen  of  Orange  county, 
N.  C,  informed  him  that  it  was  ^^  immediately  after  this  event 
that  the  Hessian  fiy  or  Hessian  bug  destroyed  their  crops  of 
wheat;  and  they  believed  and  do  believe  to  this  day  (1839),  that 
those  soldiers  left  the  flies  or  bugs  as  they  passed  throng  the 
country."   The  insects  continued  to  iiK^ease  and  spread  tbioo^ 
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the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  for  several  years.  In  1785  the  fields 
in  North  Carolina  were  so  overrun  with  them  as  to  threaten  a 
total  destruction  of  the  grain  (Webster  on  Pestilence,  vol.  i,  p. 
279).  And  at  length  the  crops  were  so  destroyed  in  some 
districts  that  they  were  obliged  to  wholly  abandon  the  sowing  of 
wheat.  It  was  four  or  five  years  that  they  continued  so  numer- 
ous, at  this  time. 

The  only  particular  account  which  was  published,  of  the 
insect  and  its  habits  at  this  period,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  appeared  in  London,  in  Young's  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ture, vol.  xi,  p.  471.  It  is  from  this  notice  of  it,  Kirby  and 
Spence  state,  that  they  derived  the  information  given  in  their 
Introduction  to  Entomology  (p.  127,  American  edition),  which 
is  as  follows :  ^^ America  suffers  also  in  its  wheat  and  maize  from 
the  attack  of  an  insect,  which,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  is 
called  the  chintz  bug-fly.  It  appears  to  be  apterous,  and  is  said 
in  scent  and  color  to  resemble  the  bed-bug.  They  travel  in 
immense  columns  from  field  to  field,  like  locusts,  destroying 
everything  as  they  proceed;  but  their  irguries  are  confined  to 
the  states  south  of  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude.  From  this 
account  the  depredator  here  noticed  should  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  Geoccrism  Latreille;  but  it  seems  very  difficult  to  conceive 
how  an  insect  that  lives  by  suction,  and  has  no  mandibles,  could 
destroy  these  plants  so  totally." 

About  the  year  1809,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  that 
the  chinch  bug  again  became  so  destructive  in  North  Carolina, 
that  in  Orange  county  the  farmers  had  to  abandon  the  sowing  oi 
wheat  for  two  years,  and  according  to  his  statement  the  insects 
were  subdued  hereby.  At  various  other  times  of  which  we 
have  no  record,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  abundant  in  that  aud 
the  adjacent  states,  that  section  of  country  appearing  to  be  its 
head  quarters. 

In  1839  we  have  accounts  of  its  having  again  become  exces* 
slvely  numerous  and  destructive  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
W.  S.  Gibbes,  writing  from  Chester  district,  S.  C,  June  27th, 
Bays, "  Though  we  are  not  yet  afflicted  with  the  grain  worm 
(wheat  midge),  nor  much  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly,  a  pest  has 
appeared  ajQong  us  within  the  last  two  years,  which  froi4  their 
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prodigious  numbers  threaten  to  be  even  a  more  serious  evil. 
They  are  called  chinch  bugs  in  Virginia,  though  they  have  no 
resemblance  to  our  domestic  pests  (the  bed-bug,  which  is  com- 
monly named  the  "  chinch  "  at  the  south),  but  their  disgusting 
smell.  They  are  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  the  small  black 
flour  weevil;  can  fly,  but  take  to  their  wings  reluctantly;  have 
no  mandibles,  but  a  proboscis  with  which  they  penetrate  the 
stalks  of  plants  near  the  joints,  and  suck  them  to  death.  They 
have  destroyed  my  oat  crop  totally;  I  shall  not  make  the  seed 
sown;  my  white  May  wheat,  harvested  the  28th  of  May,  came  to 
maturity  too  early  for  them,  and  was  but  slightly  injured;  but 
my  white  bearded  wheat,  harvested  the  12th  of  June,  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  them — many  ears  not  having  a  single  grain 
filled  in  them.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  nothing  to  what  followed; 
for  as  soon  as  the  small  grain  was  cut,  they  took  to  our  corn- 
fields in  such  myriads  as  is  inconceivable  to  any  but  those  who 
have  witnessed  them.  I  have  seen  some  of  my  com  so  perfectly 
black  with  them  for  two  feet  up,  no  particle  of  grain  was  to  bo 
seen  but  five  or  six  inches  -of  the  tips  of  the  leaves;  and  they 
hung  to  the  under  parts  of  them  in  knots  like  little  swarms  of 
bees.  It  takes  them  only  one  or  two  days  to  destroy  the  com; 
From  such  an  attack  I  saw  no  remedy  but  burning  them  up, 
corn  and  all;  and  by  prompt  doing  so  in  that  part  of  the  field 
into  which  they  first  migrated  in  such  immense  numbers,  hope  I 
have  saved  the  rest  of  it  fi*om  total  ruin,  though  patches  of  com 
in  some  of  my  other  fields  have  been  totally  killed."  (Cultiva- 
tor, vol.  vi,  p.  103.)  Although  Mr.  G.  does  not  surmise  that 
this  excessive  increase  of  the  chinch  bug  was  caused  by  any 
peculiarity  of  the  season,  yet  we  learn  from  another  part  of  his 
communication  that  the  weather  at  this  time  was  remarkably 
dry  and  hot.  He  says, "  We  are  sufifering  severely  from  drought. 
The  whole  spring  has  been  dry.  Our  gardens  are  burnt  up,  with- 
out having  yet  given  us  anything.  Our  com  is  in  a  most 
deplorable  state — so  wilted  it  must  perish  if  we  do  not  get  raia 
in  a  few  days.  We  have  had  but  one  rain  to  wet  the  earth 
below  the  furrow  of  a  shovel  plow  since  the  8th  of  May,  and 
yery  little  ^11  April.'' 
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J.  W.  Jeffreys,  writing  from  North  Carolina  the  same  year, 
gives  the  following  history  of  their  operations  through  the  sea- 
son. ^^  They  make  their  appearance  in  our  wheat  fields  the  last 
of  May  and  the  first  of  June,  and  continue  therein  and  in  oat 
fields  until  the  grain  is  cut  and  secured,  and  they  then  march 
with  all  their  forces  and  commence  their  attack  on  our  corn- 
fields, where  they  continue  until  the  cold  weather  commences, 
and  then  take  flight  to  the  woods,  though  you  may  discover  them 
in  our  cornfields  sheltered  in  the  boot  of  the  stalk  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  yet  they  rarely  survive  the  winter.  I  have  discovered 
them  in  July  takin^flight  from  our  wheat  and  oat  fields,  and 
you  may  see  thousands  and  millions  flying  to  the  woods,  firom 
which  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  never  return,  but 
they  leave  a  new  generation  behind,  which  are  more  destructive 
than  their  progenitors.  No  person  can  have  the  faintest  idea  or 
conception  of  the  ratio  of  their  increase,  unless  they  study  their 
history  and  movements.  At  this  time  there  are  myriads  in  our 
cornfields  attached  to  the  stalk,  and  they  shelter  under  the  boot 
or  shuck  of  the  stalk,  and  there  multiply  beyond  conception, 
hundreds  perhaps  thousands  attached  to  a  single  stalk."  (Cul- 
tivator, vol.  vi,  p.  201.)  It  would  appear  from  this  statement, 
that  in  July  the  old  insects,  probably,  which  are  about  to  perish, 
take  wing  and  fly  to  the  forest;  and  that  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  a  large  part  of  the  new  generation  also  makes  the  same 
migration.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  statement, 
as  the  bugs  would  thus  obtain  a  more  secure  shelter  than  they 
can  find  in  the  open  fields;  but  I  have  seen  no  other  t^timony 
corroborating  this. 

The  bug  had  now  become  so  numerous  in  Carolina  and  Vir- 
gmia,  that  with  its  continued  increase  in  1840,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  crops  appeared  inevitable.  The  prospect  was  so 
alarming,  that  Sidney  Weller,  of  Brinckleyville,  Halifax  co., 
N.  C,  and  others  in  his  neighborhood,  united  in  the  spring  of 
1840,  in  pledging  a  handsome  sum  as  a  prize  for  some  feasible 
method  to  arrest  the  career  of  this  depredator.  But  at  this  junc- 
ture. Providence  interfered  to  accomplish  what  no  human  agency 
could  have  effected.  Instead  of  being  dry  like  the  two  or  three 
preceding  years,  the  summer  of  1840  proved  to  be  of  an  oppo* 
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site  character,  and  the  ravages  of  this  insect  were  at  once  sup- 
pressed. Mr.  Weller,  writing  in  November,  says,  "  Our  fears 
were  disappointed  and  oiu*  hopes  exceeded  as  to  this  pest,  by  the 
hand  of  an  overruling  Providence.  The  season  turned  off  wet 
and  very  propitious  to  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ravages  of  this 
bug  were  arrested.  Even  fields  of  wheat  that  had  been  greatly 
injured,  suddenly  revived  and  produced  tolerable  crops;  and  the 
corn  crop,  which  last  season  in  places  here,  was  ruined,  escaped 
uniiyured."    (Cultivator,  vol.  viii,  p.  21.) 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Chinch  bug  began  to  be  no- 
ticed along  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  tt^ough  the  northern 
parts  of  Illinois.  It  made  its  appearance  there  simultaneously 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Mormons  at  Nauvoo  (1840-1844) 
and  many  ignorant  people  firmly  believed  they  were  introduced 
there  by  these  strange  religionists,  and  ^^  Mormon  lice  "  became 
the  name  by  which  they  were  currently  designated,  through  that 
district.  When  we  have  such  instances  of  the  credulity  and  ig- 
norance of  our  own  day  and  generation,  let  us  not  smile  at  our 
patriotic  grandsires  for  deeming  that  the  Hessian  soldiers  were 
breeding  and  shaking  off  pestilent  vermin  and  scattering  them 
over  the  country  wherever  they  marched.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  these  insects  were  originally  natives  of  Illinois,  and  now 
became  multipled  in  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  wheat,  giving  them  a  copi* 
ous  supply  of  more  congenial  food  than  they  previously  had  ae*^ 
cess  to;  or  if  it  was  newly  introduced  there  at  that  period,  as 
was  universally  believed,  it  probably  arrived  by  gradually  ad- 
vancing from  the  south.  In  that  excellent  periodical,  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  render  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  west  enlightened  and  intelligent  in  their  voca* 
tion,  several  communications  upon  the  chinch  bug  appeared  ia 
1845  and  the  following  years.  An  enlarged  figure  of  the  insect 
was  given  at  this  time  (vol.  v,  p.  287)  and  in  September  1850 
vol.  X,  pp,  280,  281)  a  summary  account  of  the  insect  with  a 
description  and  a  scientific  name  foi^  It,  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Le  Baron.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  origi- 
nal papers  which  has  ever  appeared,  relating  to  this  insect,  and 
the  volume  containing  it  is  now  nowhere  accessible,  we  repro* 
duce  it  entire  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
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The  chinch  bug  has  now  moltiplied  and  extended  itself  orer 
ail  parts  of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Indiana  and 
Wisconsini  and  has  become  a  most  formidable  scourge.   The  dry 
seasons  which  have  recently  occurred  have  increased  it  exces- 
siyely.  In  passing  over  northern  Illinois,  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
I  found  it  in  myriads.    In  the  middle  of  extensive  prairies,  on 
parting  the  grass  in  search  of  insects,  the  ground  in  some  places 
was  found  covered  and  swarming  with  chinch  bugs.    The  ap- 
pearance reminded  me  of  that  presented  on  parting  the  hair  on 
a  calf  that  has  been  poorly  wintered,  where  the  skin  is  found 
literally  alive  with  ^ermin.    Our  western  neighbors  have  for 
many  years  been  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  security  of 
their  wheat  crops,  exempt  from  the  midge  and  other  insect  dep^r 
redators  which  were  causing  us  such  losses  here  at  the  east.  But 
they  now  find  they  have  in  the  chinch  bug  a  foe  more  formida^ 
ble  and  destructive  even  than  the  wheat  midge;  since  it  not  only 
cuts  off  their  wheat  but  in  many  localities  it  takes  the  corn  and 
other  cultivated  crops  also.    Although  it  is  commonly  only  a 
strip  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  field  which  they  devastate,  yet 
in  several  instances  the  entire  field  is  invaded  and  swarms  with 
them,  so  that  no  grain  is  developed  in  the  heads,  and  some  have 
set  fire  to  their  wheat  fields  to  consume  the  hosts  of  these  ver* 
min  which  were  gathered  therein,  with  the  hope  of  hereby  les-^ 
e  ning  the  numbers  upon  their  farms  the  following  year.    The 
disgusting  smell,  moreover,  which  these  bugs  emit,  is  most  loath* 
some  and  sickening  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  hai'vesting  the 
wheat  ^elds.    Gilley's  reaping  machine,  made  at  Elgin,  IlUnois, 
has  small  deep  boxes  sunk  in  the  platform,  for  the  raker  and 
three  binders  to  stand  in,  that  they  may  not  have  to  stoop  to 
their  work  as  they  would  if  standing  upon  the  platform.  As  the 
machine  is  in  operation,  the  feet  of  the  men  standing  in  these 
boxes  become  buried  among  the  insects  and  fine  chaff  which  fitU 
into  them.    The  men  are  so  annoyed  by  these  vermin,  thus  cov* 
ering  their  feet  and  crawling  up  their  legs,  that  they  many  times 
stamp  to  shake  off  and  crush  the  tormenting  things.    And 
whether  dead  or  alive,  when  thus  heaped  together  in  masses, 
such  a  stench  arises  from  them,  as,  when  wafted  by  the  air  it 
happens  to  come  full  in  one's  face,  is  the  most  loathsome  and 
nauseating  of  anything  that  can  be  imagined. 
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This  information  is  oommunioated  to  me  by  Mr.  Albert  Bur- 
net, of  Mercer  county,  111.,  who  further  states,  that  in  that  vidn- 
ity  the  chinch  bug  was  the  most  numerous  last  year  (1855)  that  it 
has  ever  been  known.  Haying  attended  a  reaping  machine  through 
the  season  of  harvest,  he  says  it  was  noticed  in  a  number  of 
instances,  that  these  insects  were  most  numerous  upon  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  fields.  This  is  probably  owing  to  these 
parts  of  the  field  being  more  warm  and  dry,  from  their  greater 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Aid  where  a  low  damp  spot  occurs  in  a 
field,  the  grain  or  corn  is  there  wholly  exempt  from  injury, 
although  all  the  rest  of  the  field  may  be  badly  affected.  He 
says  he  first  saw  the  insect  in  1850,  at  which  time  it  was  very 
abundant.  The  two  following  years  it  was  but  little  noticed, 
but  the  three  dry  summers  which  have  now  occurred  have 
increased  it  prodigiously. 

William  Patten,  of  Sandwich,  De  Ealb  county,  informs  me  that 
it  was  in  1850  that  it  was  first  noticed  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
that  last  summer  it  was  more  destructive  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  the  last  sowed  wheat  being  greatly  injured  by  it  in  many 
fields.  The  early  wheat  in  Illinois,  as  in  Carolina,  is  ripened 
before  the  bugs  become  so  numerous  as  to  injure  it. 

Charles  Hastings  of  La  Salle,  tells  me  the  chinch  bug  had  not 
been  noticed  in  his  vicinity  until  the  year  1854,  and  it  then  did 
but  little  damage,  but  the  following  year  many  fields  were  much 
injured,  and  some  were  so  much  damaged  that  they  were  not 
harvested. 

Edward  McCollister  of  Juliet,  tells  me  it  has  been  less  destruc- 
tive the  present  year  (1856)  than  it  was  last,  though  it  has 
everywhere  been  quite  a  serious  evil  this  season.  Wheat  from 
fields  which  have  been  infested  by  the  chinch  bug  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  grain  dealers,  the  kernels  not  being  plump 
and  full,  but  more  or  less  shrivelled  and  light  of  weight.  These 
insects  seldom  if  ever  injure  the  first  crop  upon  newly  broken 
prairie.  A  strip  of  greater  or  less  width  upon  one  of  the  sides 
of  a  field  is  sometimes  destroyed  in  autumn,  when  the  plants  are 
but  a  few  inches  high.  Entering  the  field  upon  the  side  adjacent 
to  an  old  wheat  field,  they  advance  with  the  r^ularity  of  an 
army,  fsirther  and  farther,  killing  every  leaf  and  spear  as  they 
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proceed,  until  a  frosty  night  occurs,  when  their  operations 
instantly  cease. 

Dr.  Marshall  of  Keithsburg,  informs  me  that  in  destroyed 
patches  individual  stalks  sometimes  occur,  which  have  been 
missed  by  them.  These  remain  green  and  thrifty,  and  their 
heads  become  well  filled,  when  all  around  is  bleached  and  with- 
ered. It  is  commonly  a  strip,  two,  three  or  even  five  or  ten 
rods  in  width  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  a  field,  which  is  whitened 
and  destroyed  by  them;  but  in  some  instances  they  enter  a  field 
in  a  narrow  strip,  and  then  spread  out  into  a  large  patch. 

D.  Williams  of  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  says  the  chinch  bug  made 
its  advent  there  in  1854,  coming  apparently  from  the  south, 
its  nearest  approach  the  year  before  being  thirty  miles  south. 
In  a  letter  written  July  9th,  1855,  he  says  it  had  that  year  caused 
considerable  damage,  especially  in  spring  wheat,  but  a  heavy 
rain  two  weeks  before  had  checked  its  ravages. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  chinch  bug  at  a  particular  locality 
and  its  progress  from  year  to  year,  is  related  with  more  exact- 
ness than  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Country  Gentleman  (voL  y,  p.  396)  from  E.  C.  Smith  of  Christy's 
Prairie,  la.,  from  which  the  following  extracts,* containing  further 
information  upon  the  economy  and  destructiveness  of  this  insect 
are  taken>  It  is  dated  May  SOth,  1855,  before  the  extent  of  the 
depredations  of  the  bug  that  year  could  be  fully  known,  and 
was  accompanied  with  specimens  and  a  request  for  information 
as  to  the  correct  name  of  the  insect,  it  being  termed  the  ^^com  fly'' 
in  that  neighborhood.    Mr.  Smith  says : — 

"  The  first  time  they  were  ever  observed  in  this  vicinity,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  nine  years  ago  last  summer. 
They  were  seen  in  a  cornfield,  about  three  miles  from  this  place. 
They  appeared  to  come  from  the  stubble  of  a  wheat  field  that 
Ix^ered  on  the  com.  They  did  but  little  damage.  A  few  suc- 
cessive days  of  rainy  weather  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  and 
nothing  more  was  seen  of  them,  that  season.  Two  years  later, 
they  appeared  on  the  farm  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  They  came  apparently,  as  before,  from  wheat 
stubble,  though  none  had  been  observed  in  the  wheat  while 
growing;  and  they  began  on  that  part  of  the  com  adijacent  to  it. 
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But  few  appeared  at  tUg  time,  and  not  much  damage  was  done. 
In  1851, 1  observed  them  for  the  first  time,  on  the  fSurm  where  I 
now  reside.  The  field  in  which  thej  made  their  appearance  had 
corn  on  one  side  and  oats  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  strip  of 
wheat  between.  Thej  were  seen  immediately  after  the  wheat 
was  cut,  on  the  rows  of  corn  next  to  the  stubble;  and  were  so 
numerous,  as  to  cover  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  stalk, 
in  many  of  the  Mils.  The  com  so<m  began  to  wither.  They 
did  not  devour  the  solid  parts  of  the  plant,  but  pierced  the  ouia 
part  or  skin,-  full  of  holes,  or  destroyed  it  in  lai^  patches,  here 
and  there,  over  the  stalk,  and  appeared  to  feed  on  the  juice.  A 
few  rows  next  to  the  wheat,  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
crop  was  more  or  less  injured  to  the  distance  of  about  eight  rods 
from  the  stubble.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  oats  were  killed  to 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  rods  from  the  wheat.  The  remam- 
der  ripened  without  ii^ury. 

"They  appeared  again  the  next  year,  and  about  the  same  time 
of  the  year;  but  did  little  damage.  Strange  to  say,  it  had  not 
yet  entered  my  thoughts,  that  they  had  done,  or  could  do,  any 
damage  to  wheat.  The  next  spring,  (1863,)  my  wheat  looked 
unusually  promising.  But  when  it  had  grown  to  the  height  of 
a  foot  or  more,  I  observed  that  more  than  half  of  it  had  stopped 
growing.  This  portion  was  only  six  or  dght  inches  in  height, 
and  it  grew  no  more,  but  withered  and  died;  from  what  cause  I 
could  not  imagine.  The  same  fly  appeared  again  in  the  com, 
after  the  wheat  was  cut.  The  rank  growth  of  the  com,  together 
with  one  or  two  heavy  showers,  prevented  it  from  doing  much 
injury. 

"  Last  summer,  there  was  the  same  appearance  in  the  wheat, 
as  the  summer  previous.  A  part  of  it  dwindled  away,  after  it 
had  grown  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  At  the  time  of  cutting 
the  wheat,  these  insects  were  observed,  in  motion  towards  the 
com,  which  was  close  by.  In  a  few  days  the  com  nearest  to 
the  stubble  was  so  covered  with  them,  as  to  appear,  at  a  little 
distance,  as  if  covered  with  black  paint.  The  com  was  back- 
ward and  dwarfish,  and  the  season  excessively  dry,  both  ofwhleh 
circumstances  favored  their  destractive  effects.  About  fifteen 
acres  of  com  was  destroyed  by  them.    They  sw^ept  over  about 
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forty  acres  more,  some  parts  of  which  were  nearly  destroyed, 
others  only  slightly  iiyared.  One  of  my  neighbors,  had  twenty- 
six  acres  of  corn  completely  destroyed  by  them  last  summer,  and 
lllty  acres  more  greatly  damaged.  There  was  not  a  corn-field  on 
the  prairie,  in  which  the  crop  was  not  greatly  damaged.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  seen  in  this  region,  anywhere 
else  than  on  the  prairies,  till  last  summer.  Then,  they  were  seen 
on  farms  formerly  covered  with  timber,  many  miles  distant  from 
any  prairie. 

"  The  attention  of  people  here,  was  so  thoroughly  called  to 
this  insect,  last  summer,  that  when  it  appeared  this  spring,  it 
was  readily  recognized.  It  was  first  observed  on  fences,  or  flying 
about,  and  alighting  here  and  there,  like  other  winged  insects. 
Soon  it  was  found  about  the  roots  of  wheat, — ^then  in  oatfields, 
and  in  timothy  grass.  Wherever  it  has  been  seen  among  grain 
or  grass,  some  of  the  blades  were  seen  to  turn  yellow,  and  the 
growth  to  be  checked,  or  stopped  entirely;  and  in  many  cases, 
the  whole  plant  completely  killed.  Probably,  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  wheat  crop,  in  this  vicinity,  has  already  been  des- 
troyed by  them;  and  their  destructive  operations  are  still  in 
progress." 

In  Virginia  and  Carolina  during  the  past  year  or  two  there  has 
also  been  great  complaints  of  this  insect,  and  the  present  year 
an  editorial  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig,  the  latter  part  of  July, 
says  ^'  A  general  alarm,  from  the  mountains  to  the  seaboard  is 
felt  for  the  corn  crop.  The  chinch  bug  is  universal,  and  like 
the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  for  numbers.  Many  corn-fields  are 
entirely  destroyed  by  them  already,  and  others  can  only  be  saved 
by  timely  and  copious  rains.'' 

The  chinch  bug  is  probably  a  common  insect  through  all  the 
southern  states.  I  have  received  specimens  of  it  from  Mississippi, 
and  am  informed  it  some  years  has  done  much  injury  to  the  crops 
of  Indian  corn  there.  I  also  have  a  specimen  from  western 
Pennsylvania.  It  therefore  appears  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  although 
in  tiie  Eastern  and  Middle  states  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 

The  three  specimens  which  I  have  met  with  in  this  state,  oc- 
curred upon  willows  in  the  spring  of  1847  and  May  12th  1851. 
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It  would  thus  appear  to  leave  its  winter  quarters  with  nearly  the 
first  warm  days  of  spring,  and  resort  to  the  earliest  foliage  which 
puts  forth,  for  nourishment  after  its  long  £sist.  It  passes  the 
winter  under  the  loose  bark  of  decaying  trees,  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  stumps  and  logs,  and  similar  sheltered  situations. 
Mr.  Albert  Burnet  informs  me  that  in  turning  over  chips  and 
pieces  of  boards  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  he  has 
frequently  met  with  it  alive,  in  February,  though  in  a  torpid 
state  upon  cold  days. 

The  history  and  description  of  these  insects  given  in  1850  by 
Dr.  Le  Baron,  of  Geneva,  Kane  Co.  111.  in  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
is  as  follows : — 

These  insects  have  preyailed  the  present  season  throughout  this  and  the  adjohihig 
counties  in  ruinous  profusion.  The  season  has  been  ezcessiyelj  dry,  which  has 
probably  been  favorable  to  their  multiplication.  I  find  by  reference  to  the  bade 
numbers  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  that  they  have  been  equally  destructive  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  in  former  years. 

They  make  their  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  confining  theur  depreda* 
tions  at  this  period  chiefly  to  the  spring  wheat.  So  rapid  is  their  multiplicatioD, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from  the  time  of  their  flrst  appearance,  whole  fields 
are  overrun  by  them,  every  straw  being  more  or  less  infested. 

They  belong  to  the  suctorial  division  of  insects,  and  do  their  damage  by  imbi- 
bing the  Juices  of  the  plants  which  they  infest.  The  sucking  instrument,  as  in 
other  insects  of  the  kind,  consists  of  a  slender  four  jointed  beak,  which  when  not  in 
use.  is  bent  back  under  the  body,  and  rests  upon  the  breast.  Upon  that  aide  of  the 
beak  which  is  undermost  when  at  rest,  is  a  narrow  groove,  in  which  is  contained  an 
extremely  fine  bristle-like  lancet,  which  is  capable  of  being  disengaged  tirom  its 
sheath  and  used  as  an  instrument  for  puncturing  the  straw.  When  a  flow  of  sap 
has  been  thus  produced,  the  lancet  is  returned  to  its  sheath,  and  the  whole  instra- 
ment  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  suction.  Collected  in  dense  clusters,  chiefly  about 
the  lower  jomts  of  the  straw,  with  their  suckers  partially  inserted  into  it,  or  applied 
to  the  pimctures  previously  made,  these  little  insects  appear  to  repose  in  luxuiions 
contentment.  Meanwhile  the  grain  being  deprived  of  its  necessary  nutriment, 
becomes  wholly  blasted  or  much  shrunken,  whilst  the  straw  turns  white  prematnrdy 
and  at  length  crinkles  down  beneath  the  lancets  of  this  inflnity  of  phlebotomises. 

When  the  wheat  becomes  too  much  dried  up  to  affbrd  them  nutriment,  they  leare 
the  wheat  field,  and  may  be  seen  at  this  time  running  on  the  ground  in  all  directioos 
in  search  of  appropriate  food.  Next  to  wheat  they  usually  attack  oats,  then  com, 
and  lastly  timothy  or  herds-grass;  and  if  none  of  these  are  at  hand,  they  will  subsist 
upon  some  of  the  wild  grasses.  The  Indian  corn  is  so  rapid  and  vigorous  m  its 
growth  that  it  is  not  usually  much  injured;  yet  I  have  seen,  this  season,  whole 
fields  blackened  with  them,  and  laige  patches  of  com  blasted  and  prostrate,  as  if  a 
fire  had  run  over  them. 

They  migrate  from  one  field  to  another  by  running  over  the  surfkoe  of  the  earth. 
Nevertheless  when  they  are  obliged  to  move  to  a  distance,  the  perfect  or  winged 
individuals  readily  take  to  fiight,  and  they  have  been  seen  flying  in  dense  swarms. 

They  are  seen  in  about  equal  numbers  in  their  difi'erent  stages  of  growth.  The 
younger  specimens  are  found  espedaUy  abundant  in  the  earth  to  thad^^  of  aa 
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Im^  or  more,  about  the  root§  of  the  grain;  Arom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  this  situation,  though  I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing them. 

These  insects  present,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  the  fbllowing  charac- 
ters. The  youngest  individuals  are  vermillion  red,  the  thorax  or  anterior  part  of 
their  bodies  inclining  to  brown,  and  with  a  white  band  across  the  middle  of  the  body, 
comprising  the  two  basal  segments  of  the  abdomen.  As  they  increase  in  size  they 
become  darker,  changing  first  to  brown,  and  then  to  a  dull  black,  the  white  band 
still  remaining.  The  antennas  and  legs  are  varied  with  reddish.  In  their  final  or 
perfect  state  they  acquire  white  wings  varied  with  a  few  black  spots  and  lines. 

These  insects  belong  to  the  Hemipterous  order,  and  to  the  genusHhyparochromns 
in  the  ikmily  of  Lygeidte.  The  generic  name  is  of  Greek  composition,  and  signifies 
sordid  color,  in  reference  to  the  dull  colors  of  the  majority  of  the  species.  I  have 
not  at  hand  the  means  of  determining  whether  the  present  species  has  been  scientifi- 
cally described  and  named.  It  might  be  appropriately  called  the  Rhyparochromus 
devastator.  The  following  may  serve  for  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  per- 
fect insect  than,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  heretofore  published. 

Length  1  2-3  lines,  or  three-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Body  black,  clothed  with  a 
rery  fine  greyish  down,  not  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  basal  joint  of  the 
antennae  honey-yellow,  second  joint  the  same  tipt  with  black,  third  and  fourth  joints 
black,  beak  brown;  wings  and  wing-cases  white;  the  latter  are  black  at  their  inser- 
tion, and  have  near  the  middle  two  short  irregular  black  lines,  and  a  conspicuous 
black  marginal  spot;  legs  dark  hone^-yellow,  terminal  joint  of  the  feet,  and  the 
daws  black. 

So  sudden  is  the  invasion  and  so  rapid  the  progress  of  these  insects,  that  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  their  devastations  will  ever  be 
discovered.  Yet  it  is  an  admirable  provision  of  nature,  that  those  creatures  which 
multiply  at  certain  seasons  in  alarming  prof\i8ion,  do  as  suddenly  and  often  as  unac- 
countably disappear.  The  common  method  by  which  the  excessive  increase  of  such 
creatures  is  kept  in  check,  is  by  the  appropriation  to  each  of  them  of  some  para- 
sitic insect,  which  multiplies  coextensively  with  them,  and  by  preying  upon  them 
restrains  their  increase  within  moderate  limits.  The  migratory  locust,  for  example, 
and  also  the  Hessian  fly,  and  most  kinds  of  caterpillars,  are  known  to  be  infested 
by  parasitic  insects.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  nature  may  have  provided 
this,  or  some  other  remedy,  against  the  mdeflnite  extension  of  the  ravages  of  the 
present  species,  whose  origm  and  progress  seem  to  be  so  wholly  removed  from  the 
reach  of  human  control. 

Little  requires  to  be  added  to.  this  account.  The  eggs  of  these 
insects  according  to  an  editorial  in  the  Southern  Planter  (vol. 
XV,  p.  269)  are  deposited  in  the  ground,  in  autumn,  where  they 
remain  through  the  winter  and  until  the  warmth  of  the  ground 
the  following  year  causes  them  to  hatch.  This  takes  place  in 
May  at  the  South  and  probably  not  till  June  at  the  West, 

This  insect  never  appears  in  the  form  of  a  worm  or  maggot, 
like  the  larv»  of  moths,  flies  and  beetles.  Still,  in  its  larva  state 
it  is  quite  unlike  what  it  is  after  it  acquires  wings,  being  more 
flat  and  broad  and  having  considerable  resemblance  to  »  hei^ 
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btig,  though  of  a  brighter  red  oolor  when  it  Is  small.  Oae  of 
these  young  chineh  bugs  which  I  met  with  in  some  diseased 
wheat  straw  sent  from  Vii^inia  presented  the  following  cbanc- 
ters : 

The  TOVHO  LA&YA  when  0.06  long  is  aboat  0.08  in  width,  with  a  vetj  fiattioed 
body  of  an  oval  form  and  a  bright  blood  red  color,  with  a  band  aorom  its  ma^dk 
above,  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  occnpying  the  two  first  or  basal  segments  oC  in 
4bdomen,  diehind  which,  in  the  centre  of  the  back  are  two  black  spots,  one  htkini 
the  other.  Its  six  legs  and  its  beak  or  sudser,  are  of  a  honey-yellow  odor.  Its 
antennas  are  analagous  to  what  they  are  in  the  mature  insect,  having  lour  joinU, 
the  last  enlarged,  forming  an  oval  knob  tapering  to  a  point  at  its  end,  the  two  bs- 
aal  joints  being  light  yellow,  and  the  two  last  ones  dark  brown. 

These  larvse  as  they  advance  in  size  become  darker  colored 
and  finally  blackish,  still  showing  the  white  band  across  the 
middle  of  their  bodies.  At  length  this  band  disappears,  and 
the  insect  becomes  a  pupa.  It  is  now  much  like  the  perfect  in- 
sect in  its  form  and  colors,  except  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  white 
wings  upon  its  back,  having  in  place  of  them  an  oval  black 
scale  upon  each  side  of  the  base  df  the  abdomen.  The  edges  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  pupa  are  also  of  a  dull  pale  yellow  color. 
So  late  as  the  fore  part  of  October  I  met  with  several  of  these  in- 
sects still  in  their  pupa  ^tate,  and  some  of  these  I  do  not  docdbt, 
would  pass  the  winter  in  that  state,  and  therefore  would  not  de- 
posit their  eggs  until  the  following  spring. 
'  The  females  of  this  species  are  tenfold  more  numerous  than 
the  males.  The  magnified  illustration,  plate  4,  fig.  2  a,  shows  all 
parts  of  the  insect  so  distinctly  and  exact  that  no  description  of 
it  is  necessary,  beyond  what  is  given  in  Dr.  Le  Baron's  acconnt. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  hind  edge  of  the  thorax  is  of  the 
same  deep  honey-yellow  color  with  the  legs,  the  beak,  and  the 
base  of  the  antennse,  all  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  antennft 
being  coal-black  and  clothed  with  fine  erect  hairs,  except  the 
wing-covers  which  are  snow  white.  The  anterior  end  of  the 
thorax  is  not  so  full  and  broad  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and 
extending  across  the  thorax  rather  back  of  its  middle  is  a  trans- 
verse depression,  much  more  deep  and  distinct  in  some  individ- 
uals than  in  others. 

This  species  presents  seyeral  yariktibs.    On  a  comparison  of  numerous  speci- 
mens the  following  will  be  readily  distinguished: 
§,  immarginatut.    Basal  margin  of  the  thorax  not  edged  wltb  y^llowiib.  OottuMi* 
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b,  dimidiatui.  Bull  half  of  the  thorax  deep  velvety  Uack,  anterior  half  grayish. 
Common. 

€j  fulvivtnotui.    The  stripes  on  the  wing  covers  tawny  yellow  instead  of  hlack. 

d,  albhenotus.  Wing  covers  white,  without  any  black  marks  except  the  margi- 
nal spot.    A  male. 

tf  apUruM.    Wingless  and  the  wing  covers  much  shorter  than  the  abdomen. 

/,  htumlU.    Baskl  Joint  of  the  antennsd  dusky  and  darker  thanthe  seoond. 

g,  nigricomU,    Two  first  Joints  of  the  antennn  blackish. 

k,  femorutuM,    Legs  pale  livid  yellow,  the  thighs  tawny  red.    Common. 

h  rufiptdU.    Legs  dark  tawny  red  or  reddish  brown. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  historical  notices  which  are  given 
above,  this  insect  was  at  first  called  the  Hessian  fly  or  Hessian 
bug,  in  Carolina.  And  as  appears  from  the  description  given  by 
Kirby  and  Spepce,  it  was  only  the  red  larv»  of  these  insects 
which  were  then  supposed  to  be  the  depredators,  no  one  being 
aware  that  the  black  bugs  with  white  wing  covers  were  the  same 
insects  in  a  more  advanced  state.  As  these  l&rvse  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  common  bed-bug  (Ctm6x/6c/t^/oriu^,Linn»us) 
which  through  the  Southern  states  is  everywhere  designated  by 
its  name  in  the  Spanish  language  chinche^*  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  a  very  different  insect  from  the  Hessian 
fly  of  New  York,  they  were  definitely  distinguished  by  the  name 
chinch  bug,  or  chinch  bug  fly.  It  is  altogether  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  was  the  term  by  which  the  winged  insects 
were  designated,  and  that  the  former  was  the  name  given  to  the 
larvsB;  and  Eirby  and  Spence  might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  epithet "  fly  "  should  be  given  to  an  insect  with- 
out wings,  as  this  was  represented  to  be.  The  name  chinch  bug 
has  now  become  the  established  title  of  this  insect,  and  as  the 
same  word  has  been  adopted  as  a  specific  name  in  Natural  His- 
tory (e.  g.  Jirgas  chinche^  Gervais)  it  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate scientific  designation  for  this  species,  had  it  not  already 
received  a  different  one. 

The  chinch  bug  was  first  scientifically  named  and  described  by 
Mr.  Say,  in  a  pamphlet  (page  14)  entitled  *-^  Descriptions  of  New 
Species  of  Heteropterous  Hemiptera  of  North  America,^  pub- 
lished at  New  Harmony,  Indian^ — the  ^ight  fiyst  pages  of  wl^ch 
appeared  in  the  year  1831,  the  remainder  the  following  year. 
This  insect  must  have  been  much  more  rare  throughout  our 

•  Vto  foil  phUologioal  Information  reQ>eeting  this  word  ai^d  its  i^  t^  (l\e  So^t|^  {  a^  ^^er 
flbliplioDs  to  W.  P.  Bnndy  Esq.  of  Imtrton,  HA^yliwid^ 
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country  thirty  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present,  fop  Mr.  Say  had 
only  met  with  a  single  specimen  of  it,  an  individual  of  our 
Variety  dimidiatvs,  which  he  found  on  the  eastern  sfiore  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  its  importance  in  an 
economical  aspect.  He  named  it  LygtBus  leucopterus  or  the  white- 
winged  Lygseus.  This  genus  now  forms  the  Family  Lygiei^a^ 
and  is  chiefly  characterised  by  having  the  scutel  or  triangular 
piece  between  the  base  of  the  wings  short  and  not  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  the  antenna  inserted  upon  or  below  a 
line  drawn  from  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  beak,  four-jointed 
with  the  last  joint  thickest  or  at  least  not  more  slender  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  the  thin  membrane  at  the  end  of  the  wing 
covers  with  not  more  than  four  or  five  veins. 

At  the  date  when  Mr.  Say  described  this  insect,  M.  Serville 
had  proposed  separating  those  species  of  the  old  genus  Lygieos 
in  which  the  anterior  thighs  are  swelled  or  thickened,  into  a 
distinct  genus  which  he  named  Packymerus.  But  as  this  name 
had  anteriorly  been  applied  by  Latreille  to  another  genus  of 
insects,  it  became  necessary  to  alter  it;  and  Mr.  Say  therefore 
proposed  abbreviating  it  to  the  name  Pamerus^  under  which 
name  he  placed  nine  of  the  nineteen  new  species  which  he  de- 
scribed in  this  family.  The  European  naturalists  have  proba- 
bly been  unaware  of  this  correction  made  by  Mr.  Say,  and  the 
following  year  M.  De  Laporte  proposed  to  substitute  the  name 
Jphanus  for  that  of  Pachymerus.  But  M.  Guerin  had  anteriorlj 
given  the  badly  constructed  name  Aphana  to  another  genus  of 
insects,  the  orthography  of  which,  when  it  came  to  be  rectified, 
became  Aphanus.  As  this  name,  therefore,  could  not  be  retained, 
Mr.  Curtis  proposed  the  name  Rhyparochromus  for  these  insects, 
which  name  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Serville  and  the  European 
naturalists  generally.  But  the  rule  of  priority  will  certainly 
give  Mr.  Say's  name,  Pamerus,the  precedence  of  Rhyparochromus. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  name,  however,  that  it  is  a  hybrid, 
not  being  regularly  constructed  nor  yet  a  purely  fantastic  name. 
T^t  under  the  circumstances,  it  appears  to  us  it  was  more  judi- 
cious and  serviceable  to  the  science  thus  to  alter  a  name  which 
had  become  current^  than  to  ^bolisb  It  B^d  introduce  a  new 
one. 
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What  has  been  stated  will  serve  to  give  the  common  reader 
some  view  of  the  embarrasments  often  encountered  in  this  vast 
science,  in  arriving  at  tlie  correct  designation  for  an  insect. 
Especially  in  this  country  do  we  experience  such  embarras- 
ments and  are  obliged  in  many  instances  to  remain  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  from  being  unable  to  find  in  any  of  our  public 
libraries  those  authorities  a  reference  to  which  is  indispensihle 
for  obtaining  the  information  we  desire. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Say  in  which  this  insect  is  described  is 
oat  of  print  and  very  scarce.  Dr.  Le  Baron  not  having  seen  it 
suggested  the  name  Rhyparochromus  devastator  as  being  an  ap- 
propriate one  for  this  insect.  Although  all  the  thighs  are 
slightly  thickened  in  this  species,  the  anterior  ones  are  not  ob- 
viously more  enlarged  than  the  otHers,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
inflated  to  place  it  in  the  genus  to  which  Dr.  Le  Baron  assigns 
it,  in  which  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  anterior  and 
the  four  slender  posterior  thighs.  In  more  than  two  dozen 
species  of  this  genus  which  are  now  before  me,  this  contrast  is 
very  plain  and  evident  in  every  instance.  Mr.  Say  therefore 
was  clearly  correct  in  referring  this  insect  to  the  genus  Lygsetis 
and  not  to  his  genus  Pamerus,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is 
synonymous  with  Rhyparochromus. 

This  group  of  insects  has  been  subdivided  into  quite  a  number 
of  genera  since  Mr.  Say's  day,  and  the  present  species  now  per- 
tains to  the  genus  Micropus^  a  name  meaning  small  footed  or 
short  legged,  proposed  by  M.  Spinola  in  his  Essay  upon  the  in- 
sects of  this  order,  published  in  1840,  page  218.  I  announced 
this  fact  a  year  since  in  the  Country  Gentleman  (vol.  v,  p.  396) 
in  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  E.  C.  Smith,  asking  the  correct  name 
of  this  insect.  A  communication  appeared  in  the  same  periodi- 
cal soon  after  (vol.  vi,  p.  106),  stating  among  other  things,  that 
the  genus  Micropus  had  not  been  ^  recognized  by  some  of  the 
standard  writers  upon  this  order  of  insects,  and  that  ^^  Herrick 
Schaffer  would  have  placed  the  chinch  bug,  had  it  been  known 
to  him,  in  the  genus  Pachymerus" — the  same  genus  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  Mr.  Say  long  ago  determined  it  did  not  be- 
long!   I  deem  it  unnecessary  further  to  notice  an  anonymous 
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writer,  who  is  aiming  to  appear  very  eradite  upon  a  tbeme  on 
which  he  unwittingly  betrays  himself  to  be  very  ignorant. 

Another  species  of  Micraput^  named  falicus  by  Mr.  Say,  who 
discovered  it  in  Missouri,  I  found  common  in  northern  Illinois 
in  October,  and  I  have  also  met  with  specimens  of  it  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  month  of  May,  though  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to 
my  notice  in  the  State  of  New^Tork.  Whether  it  partakes  of 
the  injurious  habits  of  the  chinch  bug  I  know  not.  It  may  be 
called  the  Black-veined  Micropus,  its  wing-covers  being  dull 
white  with  black  longitudinal  stripes,  following  the  veins  to 
their  tips.  It  is  longer  and  also  narrower  than  the  chinch  bog, 
being  of  a  long  linear  form,  0.20  in  length  by  scarcely  0.05  in 
width.    It  is  black  with  the  base  of  the  thorax  and  the  1^ 

yellow. 

The  Blaok-tbinkd  Miceopvs  has  the  hase  of  the  thorax  elerated  and  aiBootii, 
forward  of  which  is  a  ttansvene  Wide  shallow  depression,  and  forward  of  this  is  a 
slight  elevation  with  a  short  wide  longitudinal  impression  in  its  middle.  The  wing 
covers  and  wings  reach  only  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  last  s^pnent  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  frequently  shorter  With  the  wings  wanting  or  merdy  rudimentary. 

Its  pupa  is  dull  yellow,  except  the  antenne,  which  are  blade,  with  short  fine 
hairs,  and  are  rather  shortef  and  more  thick  than  in  the  mature  insect.  Along  the 
back  it  often  shows  two  fowi  of  black  punctures,  one  situated  upon  each  aide  of  the 
middle  of  each  segment. 

Another  insect  which  may  frequently  be  met  with  upon  the 
same  flowers  and  leaves  with  the  chinch  bug,  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  from  the  fore  part  of  July  until  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, so  exactly  resembles  this  culprit  that  no  one  would  suspect 
its  being  different  unless  apprised  of  the  fact.  Indeed  it  is  only 
by  a  very  close  inspection  that  the  one  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  In  one  instance  this  has  been  sent  me  as  the 
chinch  bug;  my  correspondent,  as  I  suppose,  on  finishing  his 
communication,  happening  to  meet  with  this,  immediately  in- 
closed it  in  his  letter^  without  a  suspicion  that  it  oould  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  insect  of  which  he  had  been  writing.  It 
however  is  but  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  chinch  bug, 
is  destitute  of  hairs,  its  surface  being  smooth  and  shining,  and  the 
thin  membranous  posterior  part  of  the  wing  covers  are  without 
any  distinctly  traced  veins.  Though  belonging  to  the  same 
family  it  pertains  to  a  different  genus,  named  from  the  circom- 
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stance  of  the  species  being  mostly  found  upon  flowers,  ^nt/iocoris 
or  flower-bag. 

The  Faux  chinch  9va»  JnthotcrU p0€ud0'chinch€y  is  but  0.08  fa)  length,  asd  it 
black,  smooth  and  shining,  with  its  antennie,  feet  and  four  anterior  shanks  and 
knees  pale  dull  yellow.  Its  wing  covers  are  white,  tinged  anteriorly  with  yellowish, 
whh  a  large  triangular  black  spot  across  their  middle,  occupying  the  whole  poste- 
rior part  of  the  thick  coriaceous  portion,  this  spot  being  brownish  on  its  anterior 
edge.  The  thorax  has  an  impressed  line  or  groove  across  its  middle.  The  thin 
membranoua  part  of  the  wing  covers  is  somewhat  transparent  and  dear,  but  a  va- 
riety  (wfavah  may  be  named  semiclarut)  occurs,  in  which  its  posterior  half  is  per- 
ceptibly tinged  with  smoky.  This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  European  species 
wiifitUus  Linn.,  and  nigrdla  Zetterstedt,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  colors 
of  its  legs,  not  to  mention  other  characters.  Identical  as  so  many  of  our  Americau 
species  of  this  order  certainly  are  with  those  of  Europe,  it  is  possible  that  this 
species  has  been  described  by  some  author  whose  work  I  have  not  seen.  Another 
small  speciee  resembling  this  in  many  points,  the  XylocorU  domtHicut  Hahn,  ap- 
pears to  be  as  common  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  is  in  Europe,  as  is  also 
the  variety  of  this  species,  named  dimidiatu  by  Spinola  and  ParuitMU  by  Amyot 
andServlUe. 

Thk  insect,  so  &r  as  we  yet  know,  is  exempt  from  any  molesta- 
tion by  predaceous  insects  and  other  animals.  No  bird  •probably 
has  a  relish  for  snch  an  unsavory  morsel  as  one  of  these  fetid 
chinch  bugs.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  no  cheek  is  given  to  its  multiplication,  and  when  one  or  two 
favorable  seasons  arrive,  it  is  able  to  increase  with  a  rapidity 
and  to  an  extent  which  has  few  parallels  among  the  insect  races. 

Nor  has  any  mode  for  destroying  this  insect  or  preventing  its 
depredations,  been  discovered,  of  such  efficacy  as  to  bring  it  into 
public  notice  and  fiivor .  When  they  are  migrating  from  one  field 
into  aqother,  it  is  reported  that  they  have  been  arrested  by  dig- 
ging a  trench  before  them^  up  the  crumbling  dirt  ot  the  sides  of 
which,  they  are  unable  to  climb;  and  when  the  whole  colony  is 
thus  imprisoned,  they  have  been  covered  with  straw  and  burned. 
By  burning  the  dry  leaves  of  the  forest  in  places  where  they  have 
settled  in  numbers,  multitudes  have  been  destroyed.  A  subscrl* 
bcr  to  the  Southern  Planter  (vol.  xv,  p.  275),  saya  l^e  knows  that 
strong  soap  suds  will  kill  them,  when  on  com,  if  a  half  gill  of 
gill  be  poured  upon  each  stalk — a  labor  not  half  so  great  as  a 
single  hoeing  of  the  crop  is.  When  this  insect  became  so  numer- 
ous in  North  Carolina,  in  1889,  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffreys  proposed 
that  the  farmers  and  planters  should  all  abandon  the  sowing  of 
>vheat  for  two  or  three  years,  he  deeming  lliis  the  only  measure 
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by  which  it  was  possible  to  subdue  it.  Dr.*  Le  Baron  thinks  it 
improbable  that  any  remedy  can  ever  be  discovered  whereby  to 
prevent  its  devastations.  My  own  belief  is  very  different.  I 
do  not  think  Providence  has  sent  any  iijurious  insect  into  our 
world,  but  that  when  we  come  to  study  its  history  and  habits, 
and  become  fully  acquainted  with  its  ec^^nomy,  we  can  discover 
some  point  where  it  is  assailable,  and  human  ingenuity  will  be 
able  to  devise  methods  by  which  it  will  be  practicable,  either  to 
destroy  the  insect,  or  to  shield  the  vegetation  on  which  it  preys, 
from  its  depredations.  Though  often,  no  doubt,  much  patirat 
investigation  and  many  experiments  conducted  by  different  per- 
sons will  be  necessary,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  most  certain 
and  successful  remedies. 

As  regards  the  chinch  bug,  if  the  facts  reported  are  true,  we 
think  they  point  us  to  a  feasible  mode  for  subduing  it,  Thej 
indicate  that  moisture  is  most  uncongenial  to  this  insect.  If, 
when  it  is  overruning  the  land  in  myriads,  a  wet  season  arrives, 
it  is  at  once  quelled  in  its  career.  Mr.  Williams  speaks  of  its 
ravages  as  having  been  perceptibly  checked  by  a  single  heavy 
rain.  And  it  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Albert  Burnet 
that  so  slight  a  circumstance  as  the  dew  evaporating  before  the 
morning  sun,  first  upon  the  south  and  east  sides  of  a  field,  often 
causes  it  to  congregate  upon  those  sides  of  the  field  exclusively. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  by  drenching  that  part 
of  a  field  in  which  these  insects  are  clustered,  with  water,  by 
means  of  a  fire  or  a  garden  engine,  they  may  be  washed  from 
the  plants  and  destroyed.  Though  it  will  be  a  formidable  task 
to  shower  a  large  wheat  field  profusely,  yet  if  the  crop  can  here- 
by be  saved  from  ruin,  it  will* amply  repay  the  expense.  Bat 
commonly  it  is  only  a  narrow  strip  upon  one  side  of  the  field 
which  will  require  this  operation.  And  where  there  is  a  brook 
or  stream  of  water  passing  through  or  adjacent  to  a  wheat  field, 
this  measure  can  certainly  be  resorted  to,  repeatedly  should  it 
be  necessary,  at  no  great  cost.  When  the  small  red  bugs,  the 
tender  young  larvsB  of  these  insects,  have  made  their  appearance 
and  are  clustered  about  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plants,  in  the 
month  of  June,  they  can  probably  be  more  easily  destroyed,  tban 
at  any  subsequent  stage  of  their  lives.    And  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
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hoped  that  some  one  who  is  convenientlf  situated  for  testing  the 
efficacy  of  this  measure,  will  do  so,  and  make  the  result  known 
to  the  public. 


BorrowlDg  in  different  parts  of  the  stalks,  rendering  them  dwarfish  and  often 
causing  the  heads  to  perish;  small,  slender,  pale-green  and  watery-white 
shining  maggots. 

The  larFSB  of  several  small  wbbat.  n.iss  and  baruct  flxbs  of  the  genera 
Chloropt,  (plate  1,  fig.  4),  and  Otcinu  (plate  1,  fig.  5). 

In  Europe  it  has  long  been  known  that  among  the  worst  depre- 
dators upon  the  grain  crops  there,  are  the  larvse  of  several  small 
flies  belonging  to  the  genera  Chlarops  and  Oscinis.  Some  of  these 
attack  the  young  plants,  and  taking  their  station  slightly  above 
the  root  destroy  the  central  stalk.  Others  burrow  in  the  stalk 
or  straw,  and  others  infest  the  heads.  Thus  every  part  of  the 
plant  finds  an  enemy  in  one  species  and  another  of  this  group  of 
insects.  And  so  seriously  do  they  injure  the  crops  on  which 
they  prey,  that  Linnseus  a  century  ago  computed  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  one  of  them  {Chlorops  Prit)^  which  infests  the  heads  of 
barley  in  Sweden,  to  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars 
annually. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  known  that  the  wheat  in  this  country 
was  attacked  by  any  insects  of  this  kind.  But  I  have  the  pre- 
sent season  discovered  these  small  flies  in  abundance,  in  every 
wheat  field  in  my  neighborhood.  On  sweeping  with  a  net  any- 
where among  growing  wheat,  a  multitude  of  them  will  be 
gathered.  They  are  of  several  different  kinds  and  all  appear  to 
be  of  species  distinct  from  those  described  in  the  works  of  Mac- 
quart,  Zetterstedt,  and  other  European  writers  to  which  I  am 
able  to  refer.  And  upon  examining  the  wheat  stalks  at  different 
times  during  the  season,  the  larvse  of  one  and  another  of  these 
flies  are  found  therein — smooth,  shining,  footless  little  maggots,  of 
pale  green  and  watery- white  colors,  commonly  imbedded  in  the 
straw  in  small  burrows  or  cylindrical  channels  which  they  have 
excavated. 

As  these  flies  appear  to  be  native  species,  it  is  probable  that 
before  wheat  was  cultivated  upon  this  continent  they  sust^ed 
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themselyes  upon  some  of  our  wild  grasses.    Their  numbers  must 
tlierefore  have  been  very  liHUted  at  that  period.    But  when 
wheat  was  introduced  and  became  extensively  oultimated,  it 
gave  them  such  an  ample  supply  of  most  palatable  nourishment 
that  they  have  gradually  increased  and  are  now  excessiTcly 
numerous  all  oyer  our  land,  laying  every  wheat  field  under  con- 
tribution for  their  support.    And  I  doubt  not  it  is  from  the 
numbers  of  these  and  other  insect  depredators  whidi  abound 
upon  our  wheat,  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  produce  such 
crops  of  this  grain  as  were  uniformly  harvested  formerly,  when 
our  lands  were  newly  cleared.    How  is  it  possible  for  wheat  to 
grow  with  any  thriftness  when  it  is  incessantly  assailed  by  such 
hosts  of  these  enemies,  bleeding  it  at  every  pore  1    And  if  any 
mode  could  be  discovered  by  which  our  wheat  could  be  pro- 
tected from  these  depredators,  I  do  not  doubt  that  on  our  old 
lands  which  have  been  under  cultivation  a  century,  we  eould 
now,  with  our  improved  methods  of  tillage,  rear  crops  of  this 
grain,  surpassing  those  which  grew  upon  the  same  lands  when 
they  were  newly  cleared.    And  if  wheat  could  thus  be  grown, 
the  intrinsic  worth  and  the  market  value  of  lands  in  the  old 
settled  sections  of  our  state  would  be  advanced  probably  one- 
half. 

At  the  time  of  placing  the  specimens  fh>m  which  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  were  tak^i,  in  the  hands  of  the  draughts- 
man, I  supposed  I  should  obtain  some  one  or  more  of  the  larv» 
of  these  insects,  in  its  perfect  state,  and  thus  be  able  to  present 
its  history  with  some  approximation  to  completeness,  in  the  pre- 
sent report.  But  my  eflforts  to  rear  them  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. And  it  will  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  state  the  situation 
in  which  one  and  another  of  these  worms  is  fbund,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  mines  or  otherwise  injures  the  straw,  until 
the  particular  species  by  which  the  mischief  is  done  in  each  case, 
can  be  identified  and  named.  For  die  present,  therefore,  I 
merely  state  what  will  serve  to  explain  the  accompanying  figures, 
and  give  the  reader  some  acquaintance  with  ttds  group  of  flies 
as  they  appear  upon  the  wheat  in  their  perfect  state. 

These  flies  form  a  particular  tribe  or  sub-family,  named  the 
OsciNiDEs,  ttie  members  of  which  may  be  distingubhed  from 
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those  of  the  other  groups  of  the  extensire  Familj  Mubcidje  in  the 
Order  Dipte&a,  by  their  small  size,  by  having  the  last  joint  of 
their  antenn»  globular  insead  of  oval  or  oblong;  by  being  desti- 
tute of  winglets,  those  small  scale-like  appendages  which  occur 
at  the  base  of  the  wings,  having  some  resemblance  in  their  shape 
to  the  bowl  of  a  spoon;  and  the  veins  and  veinlets  of  the  wings 
being  as  they  are  represented  in  the  accmnpanying  figures. 

One  af  the  prettiest  of  the  fliies  of  this  group,  which  we  meet 
with  upon  growing  wheat  the  latter  part  of  June,  pertains  to  the 
genus  Meromyzay  which  is  readily  known  from  the  other  genera, 
by  having  the  thighs  of  the  hind  pair  of  legs  thick  and  appearing 
as  though  they  were  swelled.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  European 
M.  saltatriz  Linn.,  but  is  larger,  tiie  stripes  on  its  thorax  are 
deeper  black  than  those  upon  its  abdomen,  and  here  it  is  the 
latter  stripes  which  are  united  or  confluent  at  their  ends  and  not 
the  former.    It  may  be  named 

The  Ahxrioait  Mbromtza,  ilf.  Americana,  It  is  0.17  in  length  to  the  tip  of  its 
abdomen,  and  0.20  to  the  end  of  its  wings.  It  is  yeUowish  white  with  a  black  spot 
on  the  top  of  its  head,  which  is  continued  backward  to  the  pedicel  of  the  neck. 
Thorax  with  three  broad  black  stripes,  approaching  each  other  anteriorly  but  not 
coming  in  contaot,  the  middle  stripe  prolonged  anteriorly  to  the  pedicel  of  the  neck 
and  posteriorly  to  the  apex  of  the  scutel.  Abdomen  with  three  broad  blackish 
stripes,  which  are  confluent  posteriorly  and  interrupted  at  each  of  the  sutures. 
Tips  of  the  feet  and  veins  of  the  hyalhie  wings  blackish.  Eyes  bright  green.  An* 
temue  dusky  on  their  upper  side. 

Another  ^minute  pretty  fly,  often  found  with  the  preceding 
upon  wheat,  and  resembling  it  in  its  colors,  is  generically  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  short,  thick  body,  its  abdomen,  when 
distended  by  a  recent  meal^  being  perfectly  spherical  and  ab* 
ruptly  drawn  out  at  its  tip  into  a  conical  point  The  second 
veinlet  of  its  wings,  moreover,  is  very  oblique  instead  of  being 
transverse  as  in  all  the  other  genera  of  this  group.  It  thus  be- 
longs to  Macquart's^  genus  StphcneUoj  and  the  present  species 
may  be  named  In  allusion  to  its  plumpness 

P  The  OMSK  SiPBOvELLA,  S.  4)6€Mk  It  measures  only  0.09  in  length*  to  the  Hp  of 
its  abdomen  and  0.12  to  the  end  of  its  wings.  It  is  black  and  polished,  with  a  slen- 
der stripe  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  the  scutel  and  the  under  side  of  the  body 
bright  sulphur  yellow,  the  abdomen  hay^  a  tinge  of  green  beneath.  Legs  bright 
.  tawny  yellow.  Head  yellowish  white.  Antennsd  tawny  yellow,  their  ty>s  black. 
Two  dots  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mouth,  a  large  egg-shaped  spot  on  the  crown' 
two  short  stripes  low  down  <m  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  anterior  nair  of 
feet,  black.  *^ 
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In  the  genus  CMoropSj  as  the  name  will  indicate  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  the  eyes  are  green.  They 
might  hence  be  popularly  named  the  green-eyed  wheat-flies. 
But  as  their  scientific  name  Chlorops  will  be  a  more  definite  and 
convenient  designation  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  it  as  the  popular 
name  of  these  flies.  Their  bodies  are  commonly  of  a  yellow 
color,  varied  more  or  less  with  black  in  the  different  species. 
One  of  these  species  was  so  abundant  the  latter  part  of  Jane  that 
at  almost  every  step  in  any  of  our  wheat  fields  a  dozen  or  more 
of  them  could  be  seen.    It  may  therefore  be  termed 

The  COMMON  Ghloeops,  C.  vulgaris,  (plate  1,  fig.  4,  the  short  line  to  the  left  of 
the  figure  indicating  the  natural  length.)  It  measures  0.15  or  a  little  less  to  the 
end  of  its  ahdomen  and  fh>m  0.18  to  0.20  to  the  end  of  its  wings.  It  is  of  a  pale 
tawny  yellow  color,  with  a  round  black  spot  on  the  top  of  its  head,  and  the  tips  of 
its  antennae  and  of  its  feelers  are  also  black.  It  has  two  black  bristles  at  the  end 
of  the  middle  shanks,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  forward  ones,  and  rows  of  Uuk 
bristles  upon  the  thorax.  On  the  top  of  the  head  (fig.  4  a)  are  two  pairs  of  bristles 
inclining  backward  and  two  pairs  inclining  forward,  the  anterior  pair  of  the  latter 
being>  shorter.  The  abdomen  is  oval,  and  in  its  normal  state  is  of  the  same  color 
with  the  thorax;  but  from  inclosed  alimentary  matter  it  becomes  yariously  dis- 
colored, often  showing  obscure  brown  or  reddish  spots. 

The  FBATHEE-HOENED  Ghlorops,  C.  atitennalu,  is  the  same  size  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  with  the  abdomen  coi^monly  shorter.  It  is  pale  yellowish  varied  with  tawny 
and  is  whitish  beneath.  The  antenna  are  pale  orange,  their  tips  black,  and  the 
bristle  which  arises  from  them,  and  which  is  simple  in  the  other  species,  is  here 
feathered  or  plumose.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  black  spot  and  the  feelers  are 
also  black.  It  is  also  clothed  above  with  black  bristles.  The  abdomen  when  dis- 
tended with  aliment  is  broad  oval  and  of  a  dull  livid  or  pale  brown  color,  with  the 
sutures  whitish. 

The  genus  Osdnis  is  distinguished  from  Chlorops  by  haying 
the  coarse  vein  which  forms  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  prolong- 
ed around  the  tip  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  inner  of  the  two 
middle  veins  of  the  wing^  at  which  point  this  marginal  vein  ab- 
ruptly becomes  slender,  (see  plate  1,  fig.  5);  whereas  in  the 
genus  Chlorops  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  outer  middle  vein  that  this 
thick  robust  marginal  vein  terminates,  (see  fig.  4  of  the  same 
plate).  The  species  of  Oscinis  are  further  distinguished  from 
those  of  Chlorops  by  being  of  a  smaller  size  and  of  black  instead 
of  yellow  colors.  Several  species  of  both  these  genera,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  here  presented  were  met  with  upon  wheat,  but  I 
defer  a  description  of  them  to  a  future  occasion. 

The  SHANK-BAHDXD  OsciiTis,  0.  ttbtalU,  (plate  1,  fig.  5)  is  0.08  in  length  to  the 
tip  of  its  abdomen  and  0.11  to  the  end  of  its  wings.  It  is  black,  polished  and 
shining,  its  shanks  and  feet  being  pale  dull  yellow,  the  hind  shanks  having  a  broad 
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1>Uck  band  towards  their  bases  (as  shown  in  the  separate  illustration  of  the  leg, 
fig.  5  a),  and  the  middle  ones  having  a  narrower  faint  blackish  one;  the  tips  of  the 
feet  being  also  black.  Bristle  of  the  antennie  Mack.  A  slight  transverse  tawny 
yellow  line  above  the  base  of  each  antenn».  The  two  veinlets  of  the  wings  are 
distant  from  each  other  thrice  the  length  of  the  second  or  outer  veinlet. 

Two  of  these  flies  were  endospd  in  a  vial  when  captured.  Adhering  to  one  of 
them  waa  a  small  bright  red  mite,  which  is  parasitic  upon  these  flies.  This  fly  died 
in  about  three  hours,  the  pther  remaining  brisk  and  lively  twelve  hours  afterwards, 
when  it  was  removed  for  examination. 

The  TBLLOW-HiPPSD  OsciNis.  O.  coxiHdiXy  is  0.07  in  length  to  the  tip  of  its  ab- 
domen, and  0.10  to  the  end  of  its  wings.  It  is  black  with  a  white  face  and  buff 
yellow  front  shaded  to  blackish  on  the  crown,  where  is  a  polished  deep  black  semi- 
circular mark,  its  concave  side  facing  backward.  Its  anterior  hips  are  testaceous 
yellow.    The  veinlets  are  less  than  twice  the  length  of  the  second  from  each  other. 

The  THiCK-LEOOBD  OsoiNis,  O.  eratttfimortSj  is  the  same  size  with  the  last, 
and  is  black  with  a  white  head  and  the  thorax  with  a  gray  reflection.  The  last 
joint  of  the  antennae  with  its  bristle  is  black.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow,  the  tips  of 
the  feet  black.  The  veinlets  are  so  near  each  other  that  they  are  almost  united. 
In  the  female  the  abdomen  is  egg-shaped  and  polished,  its  apex  drawn  out  into  a 
long  sharp-pointed  ovipositor.  The  middle  and  anterior  thighs  are  rather  short 
and  thick,  the  hind  ones  longer  and  cylindrical. 

The  fly  figured,  plate  1 ,  fig,  3,  is  a  much  larger  species  pertaining 
to  another  group.  It  occurs  in  abundance  upon  the  heads  of  wheat 
the  latter  part  of  June.  This  is  the  species  which  was  currently  re- 
garded in  the  circle  of  m j  acquaintance  as  being  the  fly  from  which 
the  little  yellow  maggots,  the  larvsB  of  the  wheat  midge^proceeded, 
until  I  came  to  investigate  this  subject^and  discovered  incur  coun- 
try the  real  culprit  {Cecidomyia  Tritici)  described  by  Mr.  Kirby. 
As  I  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  allude  to  this  popular  mis- 
take, and  this  fly  has  received  no  name,  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  by  which  it  may  be  specified,  I  here  present  a  name 
and  description  of  it,  and  also  of  another  common  species  closely 
related  to  it  I  as  yet  know  nothing  of  their  habits,  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  are  both  numerous,  hovering  over  and  alighting 
upon  the  heads  of  wheat  at  the  time  they  are  in  flower. 

The  nxcEivi^o  whxat  flt,  HyUmyia  dfCtptivaj  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
to  the  tip  of  its  wings.  It  is  ash  gray,  with  black  legs,  antennas  and  fbelers.  Ab- 
domen with  a  row  of  longditudinal  brown-black  spots  forming  an  interupted  stripe 
along  its  middle.  Thorax  in  a  particular  reflection  of  the  light  showing  a  brown 
stripe  anteriorly  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  brown  spot.  A  tawny  yellow  spot  upon 
the  front,  more  conspicuous  in  the  females,  and  passing  into  a  black  stripe  upon 
the  top  of  the  head. 

The  SIMILAR  WHEAT  VLT,  Hynulyta  timilit,  resembles  the  preceding,  but  \a  a 
size  smaller,  measiiring  0.22  in  length,  and  of  a  paler  shade  of  ash  gray,  with  the 
tawny  yellow  spot  upon  the  front  replaced  by  bla<^,  and  is  destitute  of  the  browA 
stripe  and  spots  upon  the  thorax. 
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MjrfftcU  of  tmaU  p&le-maggott  cnkwliag  from  the  mow  of  wheat  looik  afUr  t 

is  pkieed  in  the  barn;  the  kerneU  o€  grain  shrrreUod  and  dwmrflah. 
The  WHiAT  MOW  WLT,  jigromygm  Triiiei,  new  q>ecte8  (Plate  2,  fig.  1). 

Several  years  ago  a  farmer  in  my  neighborhood,  soon  after 
gathering  his  wheat  into  the  barn,  found  countless  myriads  oi 
small  worms  were  crawling  out  of  it,  literally  covering  the  mow 
of  grain  and  wandering  away  from  it  to  etery  part  of  the  bam. 
These  worm6  it  is  evident  had  Just  now  completed  th^  growth 
and  were  crawling  about  in  search  of  the  moist  earth,  wherein 
to  bury  themselves,  to  repose  during  their  pupa  state.  It  would 
seem  that  some  cause  had  made  them  later  than  usual  in  reach- 
ing maturity;  and  had  the  wheat  remained  in  the  field  a  few 
days  longer,  they  would  have  escaped  from  it  there,  so  generaUy 
that  no  notice  of  them  would  have  been  taken,  and  the  fiict 
would  never  have  been  known  that  such  an  army  of  insects  had 
had  their  subsistence  upon  this  crop. 

Alarmed  with  the  numbers  of  these  worms,  and  fearing  Aey 
-would  perhaps  wholly  destroy  the  mow  of  grain,  the  proprietor 
had  the  whole  of  it  threshed  immediately.  I  happened  to  visit 
the  barn  as  the  threshed  grain  was  being  winnowed,  when  the 
above  &cts  were  communicated  to  me.  The  heap  of  uncleaned 
grain  was  literally  alive  with  these  worms  and  the  cracks  in  the 
floor  were  filled  with  them.  The  kernels  of  wheat  appeared  to 
be  shrunk  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  have  been  infested 
with  the  wheat  midge.  I  put  a  number  of  these  worms  into  a 
small  box,  with  some  of  the  chaff  and  grain.  Other  ^igage- 
ments  diverted  my  attention  from  this  subject  and  it  was  wholly 
forgotten  until  many  months  afterwards,  when,  happening  to  op^ 
the  box,  I  found  in  it  qi^te  a  number  of  small  flies,  which  had 
completed  their  transformations  and  perished  in  their  confine- 
ment. It  therefore  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to 
these  worms  to  bury  themselves  in  the  moist  earth,  though  that 
Is  doiibtless  their  natural  habit.  But  it  they  can  find  any  cre- 
vice in  the  dry  barn  where  they  can  stow  themselves  and  lie  un- 
disturbed, it  is  all  they  require  in  order  to  complete  their  trans- 
formations. 

The  worms,  according  to  my  recollection,  were  mneh  like  the 
little  yellow  maggots  of  the  wheat  midge,  but  were  of  a  doll 
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White  color^  and  tather  larger.  Their  transformations  are  like 
those  of  flies  generally^  the  outer  skin  of  the  larva  or  maggot 
eontraoting  and  becoming  dry  and  hard,  and  forming  the  case 
irithin  which  tiie  insect  lies  in  its  pupa  state.  When  the  larva 
skin  of  this  species  is  thus  dried^  with  the  pupa  reposing  within 
it,  it  appears  as  represented,  plate  2|  fig.  2, 2  a  being  a  highly 
magnified  View  of  its  upper  and  2  &  of  its  under  side.  It  is  but 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  O.OS  in  diameter;  it  is  shining  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  of  an  oval  or  rather  an  elliptical  form, 
more  rounded  at  the  head  and  pointed  at  the  opposite  end^  the 
segments  distinctly  marked  by  transverse  constrictions. 

These  flies  appear  much  like  the  common  house  fly,  reduced  to 
an  infantile  size.  I  supposed  they  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
European  species  of  Oscinis,  until  I  came  to  examine  Aem, 
when  I  found  that,  though  they  belong  to  the  group  Oscikides, 
th^  are  generically  distinct  from  both  Chlorops  and  Oscinis,  in 
having  bristles  or  hairs  upon  the  face  as  well  as  upon  the  crown, 
and  in  having  the  two  little  transverse  veinlets  of  the  wings  sita- 
ated  quite  near  the  base.  They  thus  pertain  to  the  genus  •^gremij/sa 
a  name  meaning  field  flies,  as  this  genus  is  characterised  by  Mao- 
quart)  and  to  his  section  AAA,  and  to  his  subsection  DDD,  but 
they  are  clearly  distinct  from  either  of  the  species  which  he  de- 
scribes; nor  am  I  aware  that  any  of  the  members  of  this  exten- 
sive genus  have  hitherto  been  noticed  as  depredators  upon  wheat, 
like  their  kindred  of  the  genera  Chlorops  and  Oscinis.  The 
present  species  may  therefore  be  designated 

The  WHEAT  MOW  TLT,  JgTomyMa  Tritiei,  (plate  2,  flg.  1.)  It  ig  0.08  inleofth, 
and  to  the  tip  of  the  closed  wings  0.11.  It  is  black,  with  a  broad  pale  reddish  yel- 
low band  upon  the  front  above  the  base  of  the  antenns,  and  the  month  broadly 
margined  with  dull  yellow.  The  legs  are  brownish  black,  the  knees  riifi^tiy  marked 
with  pale  yellow.  The  wings  are  notched  on  their  outer  mai^n  near  the  base,  at 
the  apex  of  the  first  vein.  The  veinlets  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  wmg  and 
near  each  other;  andthefamer  middle  vein  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  seccmd 
v^let. 

In  the  same  box  in  which  these  flies  were  hatched  was  found 
four  individuals  of  a  parasitic  fly  whidi  had  evidently  come  from 
some  of  the  worms  of  the  wheat  mow  fly.  They  pertain  to  the 
Family  Pboctrot&itpibje  of  the  Order  Hthenoptera,  and  to  the 
genus  Diaffia.    They  may  therefore  be  named 

•  The  wliBAT  MOW  rifT's  paaabitb,  Diapria  Jgromymm,    They  meaaore  0.06  in 
length,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  closed  wings  0,08.  They  lure  black  and  shining,  with  shanks 
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thickened  towftrds  their  tipf,  the  hind  pair  being  very  long,  and  the  legs  are  pale 
yellowish,  with  the  thighs  and  the  thickened  ends  of  the  shanks  black.  The  abdo- 
men is  elliptic.  The  antennie  in  the  males  ace  thread-like  and  nearly  as  long  as 
.  the  body,  composed  of  fourteen  Joints,  which  are  very  disUnct,  equal,  oval,  a  third 
longer  than  broad,  the  apical  one  being  a  little  longer  and  egg-shaped,  and  the  ba- 
sal one  club-shaped  and  thrice  as  long  but  scarcely  thicker  than  the  following  ones. 
In  the  female  they  are  shorter  and  composed  of  twelve  Joints  whidi  are  oompaotad 
together,  the  tl^e  last  enlarged  and  forming  a  kind  of  knob  or  club,  the  last  joist 
nearly  as  long  as  the  two  which  precede  it,  its  end  bluntly  rounded. 


Upon  the  heads  and  stalks  in  June  and  July,  exhausting  the  Jqloes  of  the 
kernels  and  rendering  them  dwarfish  and  shriToUed;  exceedingly  minute, 
active,  long  and  narrow,  six-legged  insects,  of  a  bright  yellow  or  of  a  shinv 
ing  black  color. 

The  Whbat  Thbips,  Thript  Triiici,  new  species. 

The  TuaBB-BANDBn  Theips,  Coleotkript  trifaaciatay  new  species. 

Mj  attention  has  been  called  to  these  insects  foj  a  letter  from 
David  Williams,  dated  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  July  9th,  1855,  which 
says :  "  Enclosed  I  send  you  specimens  of  a  minute  little  insect 
that  is  causing  some  alarm  in  this  vicinity.  They  are  found  in 
all  blossoms  in  great  numbers.  They  first  made  their  appear- 
ance about  the  middle  of  June,  or  at  least  they  were  then  first 
noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  heard.  For  about  two  weeks  they  were 
found  in  the  blossoms  of  wheat  and  of  clover,  causing  numbers 
of  the  blossoms  to  wither,  and  in  some  cases  the  kernel  was  also 
attacked.  About  a  fortnight  ago  we  had  a  very  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  which  appeared  to  destroy  them;  but  within  a  few  days  I 
have  noticed  their  reappearance  in  countless  numbers.  They 
are  very  nimble,  requiring  good  eyes  and  ready  fingers  to  secure 
them,  and  I  was  obliged  mainly  to  my  wife  for  the  capture  of 
those  which  I  send  you." 

The  insects  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract  are  so  minute,  that 
had  only  two  or  three  specimens  been  sent  me,  I  should  have 
been  unable  to  give  any  definite  account  of  their  species.  An 
acknowledgment  is  due  Mrs.  Williams  for  the  number  of  these 
insects  which  she  enclosed  in  th^  quill — a  task  which  the  bung- 
ling fingers  of  a  man  could  scarcely  have  accomplished.  Among 
them  I  find  specimens  in  all  the  stages  of  their  growth,  and  am 
hence  able  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  history  and  description 
of  the  species;  although  it  is  only  from  living  specimens  that  such 
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minute  objects  can  be  satisfactorily  studied,  and  described  with 
tliat  precision  and  fullness  which  science  requires. 

Insects  of  the  kind  to  which  these  belong  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  their  wings  (see  the  accompanying  figure,  e), 
which  are  long,  narrow  and  strap-like,  and  in  most  of  the  species 
are  fringed  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs  like  eye-lashes.  Their 
mouths  are  also  different  from  those  of  all  other  insects,  being 
nearly  intermediate  between  the  beak  or  bill  with  which  some  of 
the  orders  of  insects  puncture  and  suck  the  fluids  on  which  they 
subsist,  and  the  jaios  with  which  all  the  other  orders  gnaw  the  sub- 
stances on  which  they  feed.  These  insects  originally  formed  the 
genus  Tkrips^  placed  by  Linneeus.  next  to  the  plant-lice,  in  the 
Order  Hemiptera.  But  as  their  wings  and  the  structure  of  their 
mouths  is  so  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  insect,  naturalists 
of  late  rank  them  as  a  distinct  order,  which  is  named  Thysan- 
opTERA,  i.  e.  fringe-winged.  This  order  contains  the  single 
family  Thripididje  (currently  written  Thripid»  by  authors,  but 
incorrectly),  which  is  divided  into  seven  genera  by  Mr.  Haliday, 
whose  researches  in  this  group  have  been  unsurpassed.  About 
fifty  species  of  these  insects  are  known  to  the  entomologists  of 
Europe.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  more  than  half  of  them 
being  only  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  or  less,  and 
but  few  slightly  exceed  the  tenth  of  an  inch;  though  recently 
some  have  been  found  in  Australia  which  are  three  times  as  large 
as  any  which  were  previously  known. 

Most  of  the  species  are  found  in  the  flowers  of  different  plants. 
They  feed  upon  the  juices,  and  are  very  iiyurious,  especially  in 
hot-houses,  causing  small  dead  spots  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers 
wherever  they  wound  them.  Some  of  them  also  infest  melons 
and  cucumbers.  One  species  is  very  injurious  to  the  olive  trees 
in  Italy.  Another  attacks  peaches  and  other  fruit  to  a  mis- 
chievous extent.  But  the  species  which  appears  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  damage  is  the  grain  Thrips  {T.  cerealium). 
Our  first  accounts  of  this  insect  are  from  Mr.  Kirby,  in  1796 
(LinnsBU  Transactions,  iii,  246),  who  however  supposed  it  to  be 
the  TTiirips  physapus  of  Linn»us,  until  Mr.  Haliday  showed  it  to 
be  distinct  from  that  species.     An  excellent  history  of  this 
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species  is  published  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  paper  on  insects  affeeting 
the  corn  crops,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
vol.  vi,  p.  499;  and  figures  of  the  insect  and  its  dissected  parts, 
in  the  several  stages  of  its  growth,  from  Mr.  Haliday's  manu- 
scripts, are  given  in  the  list  of  Homopterons  insects  in  the  BritiA 
Museum,  part  iv,  plates  vi,  vii  and  viii.  In  the  year  1805,  one- 
third  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  province  of  Piedmont  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  this  seemingly  insignificant  little  insect. 
Mr.  Kirby  says  it  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  any  insect  upcm 
the  wheat  in  England;  he  does  not  think  he  ever  examined  an 
ear  of  wheat  without  meeting  with  it.  He  says  it  takes  its  station 
in  the  longitudinal  furrow  of  the  seed,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
it  seems  to  fix  its  beak,  and  probably  sucks  the  milky  juice  which 
swells  the  grain.  Thus  by  depriving  the  kernel  of  part,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  the  whole  of  its  moisture,  it  causes  it  to  shrink 
up  and  become  what  the  farmers  call  '^  pungled.''  According  to 
Yassali  Eandi,  it  also  gnaws  the  young  stalks  just  above  the 
knots,  causing  the  ear  to  become  abortive  in  consequence  of  these 
wounds.  It  is  late  sown  wheat  which  is  reported  to  be  chiefly 
injured  by  this  insect;  and  early  sowing  is  the  only  remedy 
which  I  find  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  written  upon  it. 

Our  American  species  of  this  order  of  insects  are  probably  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Europe,  but  none  of  them  have  been  ex- 
amined and  described,  except  one  which  occurs  in  small  hollows 
gnawed  in  young  apples,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in 
my  last  report.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  different  kinds  of 
these  insects  upon  growing  wheat  in  the  State  of  New-York,  but 
not  in  such  numbers  that  I  supposed  they  were  doing  any  ap- 
preciable injury  to  the  crop.  One  of  these  species  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  PUaothrips  Staticesy  Haliday,  which  in  Europe  occurs 
in  myriads  upon  the  flowers  of  the  Thrift  {StaHce  Jbrmeria  14n.) 
That  which  I  have  met  with  most  coi^mon,  upon  wheat  in  my 
own  vicinity  is  the  Three-banded  Thrips,  hereafter  described. 
Dr.  Harris  has  also  seen  the  larva  of  a  Thrips  (Treatise,  p.  S06) 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  T.  ctrealium.  He  merely  states 
that  it  wa3  orange-colored;  and  as  the  larva  of  T.  ctrealium  has 
a  black  or  dusky  head  and  two  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  thorax,  and  its  antennse  and  legs  have  alternate 
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blackish  and  Trhifish  rings,  it  is  more  probable  that  his  speci- 
mens were  the  same  which  I  now  have  before  me  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Be  this  ad  it  maj,  the  communication  from  Mr.  Williams 
is  important^  as  making  tis  acqutiinted  with  an  enemj  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  which  we  heretofore  have  had  no  definite  know- 
ledge, and  which  will  undoubtedly  at  times  be  quite  detrimental 
in  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  our  country. 

Although  this  species,  like  many  others  in  this  order,  occurs 
upon  the  floi^rers  of  different  plants^  it  is  upon  wheat,  in  all  pro- 
bability^ that  it  will  be  oftenest  noticed,  and  to  which  it  will 
prove  most  injurious.  It  may  there&re  appropriately  be  named 
the  WHfiAt  Thrips,  T.  TnHci. 

Attached  to  the  surface  of  the  shrivelled  flower-leaves  in  the 
quill  in  which  these  insects  were  sent  me,  I  meet  with  what 
I  doubt  not  are  th^ir  tggst  (see  figure  <i,  next  page,)  deposited  pro- 
bably by  one  of  the  females  after  being  imprisoned.  They  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  wholly  invisible  to  the  naked  ^e,  except  when 
placed  upon  clean  white  paper,  when  they  can  be  merely  dis- 
cerned, appearhi^  like  an  atom  of  dark  colored  dust.  Under  the 
magnifier  fhey  are  discovered  to  be  of  a  bright  red  color,  like  par- 
ticles of  sealing-wax,  and  of  an  oval  almost  globular  form;  and 
they  are  attached  to  the  leaf  by  a  short,  thick,  crinkled  stalk  or 
stem,  which  Is  of  a  dull  white  color. 

TIm  larva  (fig.  b)  resemble  the  perfect  Insects,  except  thac 
they  are  wholly  destitute  of  wings  and  are  smaller  and  softer, 
with  tie  several  segments  of  the  body  more  equally  and  distinct- 
ly s^arated  from  each  other  by  transverse,  constricted  lines. 
They  are  throughout  of  a  bright  oratnge^yellow  color,  of  the 
same  hue  as  the  worms  of  the  Wheat-midge,  which  worms,  how- 
ever, small  as  they  are,  appear  like  giants  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  these  larvfc. 

Two  minute  black  dots  upon  the  anterior  end  of  the  head  are  the  eyes.  The 
^ead  if  square  and  but  half  a^  broad  as  the  second  segment,  whioli  is  broadest  at 
its  base,  narrowiHg  forward  to  its  apex,  where  it  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  head. 
The  third  and  fourth  segments  are  slightly  longer  and  wider  than  the  second,  and 
much  longer  than  the  fbflow^g  ones,  which  are  about  equal  to  each  other,  the 
ftpitial  one  being  narrowed,  of  a  tubular  eonic  form  and  two<^nted.  The  body  \t 
quite  convex  above  and  beneath.  The  legs  and  antennse  are  much  like  those  of  the 
perfect  hisecti,  except  that  they  are  shorter,  the  two  minute  Jointd  at  the  end  of 
the  tnteanii  (see  flgmfe  /  )  can  eommonly  be  peroeited  ia  th^  larva  state  o#  thes0 
organs. 
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During  their  larva  state  the  insects  of  this  order  are  veiy 
nimble,  skipping  and  throwing  themselves  to  a  distance  by  strik- 
ing their  abdomen  suddenly  against  the  surface  upon  which  they 
are  placed.  In  their  pupa  state  they  are  much  more  slow  and 
sluggish  in  their  motions,  and  become  quite  active  again  when 
they  reach  their  perfect  state. 

The  pupiB  are  like  the  perfect  insects  in  size  and  shape,  except 
that  their  wings  are  short  or  rudimentary.  At  first  they  are 
merely  6val  scales,  situated  upon  each  side  of  the  two  last 
segments  of  the  thorax.  Subsequently  they  become  more  de- 
veloped so  that  they  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  or 
slightly  beyond,  but  they  are  still  incapable  of  being  used  for 
flying.  The  species  under  consideration,  when  in  its  pupa  state, 
is  of  the  same  yellow  color  as  when  a  larva,  but  the  abdomen,  at 
least  towards  its  base,  is  paler  than  the  thorax. 

The  perfect  ineect  (figure  c)  is  but  four  hundredths  of  an  inch  (0.04)  in  length 

Its  length  is  indicated  by  the  short  line  nea^ 
the  left  forward  leg  in  the  cut.  It  is  thus  a 
fourth  smaller  than  Thrips  cerea/unR,  md 
instead  of  bemg  black  like  that  species,  tint 
retains  the  yellow  color  which  it  has  when  a 
larva,  the  head  and  thorax  (which  indndes 
the  three  large  segments  next  to  the  head, 
f\rom  each  of  which  a  pair  of  legs  arises,  as 
shown  in  the  figure)  being  of  a  deep  orange 
yellow,  or  like  the  yolk  of  an  ^g,  whilst  the 
abdomen  is  paler,  and  the  legs  are  yellowish 
white.  The  antenne  (the  apical  Joints  of  which 
are  represented  more  enlarged  at/)  are  whi- 
tish, tinged  towards  their  tips  with  doskj. 
The  fHnges  of  the  wings  are  also  dusky.  The  fore  legs  are  shorter  but  no  thi^er 
than  the  others.  All  the  other  details  of  its  structure  are  so  distinctly  represented 
i  n  the  figure,  that  a  particular  description  is  unnecessary. 

The  species  which  I  have  noticed  as  the  most  common  upon 
wheat  in  Washington  county,  New-York,  may  be  named  the 
Three-banded  Thrips  {Coleothrips  trifasciata).  It  is  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  the  three  European  species  included  in  this  genus, 
though  nearly  related  to  the  C?.  fasciata^  Lin.  It  is  nearly  double 
the  size  of  the  wheat  Thrips,  being  0.07  in  length,  and  is  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  that  even  our  preserved  specimens  can  be  readily 
discriminated.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  polished  and  shining,  with 
the  third  joint  of  its  antennse  white,  and  its  wings  black  or  dark 
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smoky  brown,  with  three  broad  white  bands,  whereof  one  is  upon 
the  base,  another  across  the  middle,  and  the  third,  which  is 
somewhat  narrower,  upon  the  tip.  The  wings  show  two  longi- 
tudinal veins,  but  no  transverse  ones  were  noticed  upon  them, 
nor  could  I  discover  any  fringe  upon  either  their  outer  or  inner 
margin.  The  fore  legs  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  the 
antennse  (see  figure  g  of  the  prec-eeding  cut,  representing  the  head, 
eyes,  left  antenna  and  base  of  the  right)  instead  of  arising  far 
apart  as  in  most  of  the  species  I  have  examined,  come  out  from 
the  front  of  the  head  close  together,  and  are  composed  of  only 
five  principal  joints,  of  which  the  two  first  are  short,  and  a  third 
thicker  than  the  others,  which  are  long  and  cylindrical,  the  last 
one  gradually  tapering  to  a  slender  point,  its  apical  portion  being 
divided  into  small  indistinct  segments. 

This  species  is  common  upon  wheat  as  early  as  the  first  of 
June.  When  the  grain  ripens  it  probably  forsakes  it  and  becomes 
dispersed  upon  plants  which  flower  later  in  the  season;  for  I 
have  met  with  it  upon  flowers  of  tanzy  {Tanaceium  vulgar e)  the 
last  of  July. 
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2.  INDIAN  CORN. 

AFFECTING   THE  STALKS. 

i$«YeriDg  the  joang  stalks  by  night  Bi  or  9^ar  tl^  sprflice  of  tbe  ground;  s 
thick  cylindrical  pale  dull  colored  worm  aa  indi  or  more  in  length. 

CpT-woAMt,  the  lar7»  of  different  specie^  oijSgraiU,  (pl^te  3,  fig.  1,  2  and  6.) 

Common  as  the  cut-worm  Is  in  all  parts  of  onr  State  and 
country,  our  knowledge  of  It  is  still  very  imperfect.  I  remem- 
ber in  my  boyhood  it  was  a  subject  of  discussion  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, whether  if  these  worms  were  cut  in  two,  both  ends  did  not 
live,  thus  producing  two  worms  where  but  one  existed  before. 
Though  at  this  day  I  suppose  no  such  absurd  idea  is  anywhere 
entertained,  yet  with  regard  to  the  transibrmations  of  these 
worms,  and  their  economy  generally,  very  little  authentic  in- 
formation i8  possessed.  This  clearly  appears  from  the  following 
enquiry  from  West  Haven,  Ct.,  July,  1855,  addressed  to  the 
Albany  Cultivator  (third  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  115).  ^*  Will  some 
of  your  readers  inform  us  how  the  Cut-worm  is  produced — 
whether  from  the  miller,  or  whether  they  bring  forth  their  young 
like  the  rabbit  or  any  of  the  animal  creation  1  I  would  like  to 
know  also  whether  one  kind  of  soil  more  than  another,  or 
whether  different  manures,  coarse  or  fine,  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  their  numbers.  Their  name  is  legion  with  us,  this  sea- 
son. More  than  thirty  have  been  found  around  one  cucumber 
hill.  Whole  fields  of  cabbages  have  been  cut  down  in  a  night. 
The  subject  of  their  production  has  been  up  for  discussion,  but 
no  one  seems  to  know,  nor  is  there  any  author  that  we  have 
that  throws  any  light  on  the  subject.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence relating  to  their  production,  but  it  is  so  at  varience  with 
my  previous  ideas  that  I  want  more  light  before  publishing  it." 

Whether  the  cut-worm  is  more  numerous  in  one  kind  of  soil 
than  another,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  soil  of  my  own  neigh- 
borhood is  a  graveUy  loam,  and  in  this  the  cut-worm  is  common. 
I  presume  it  is  equally  common  in  sandy  and  clay  soils.  In  one 
instance,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl-shaped  hollow,  where  the  soil 
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partook  of  the  nature  of  a  stiff  clay,  a  number  of  cut-worms 
were  found,  when  there  were  scarcely  any  in  the  surrounding 
gravelly  soil;  hut  it  was  probably  the  more  juicy,  tender  growth 
of  the  com  in  this  dmnp  hollow,  which  caused  the  worms  to 
gather  there,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

I  do  not  think  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  kind  of  manure 
which  is  applied  to  it,  has  toy  influence  upon  these  worms,  ex- 
cept in  making  the  plants  grow  more  succulent,  for  it  is  vegeta- 
tion of  this  character  which  appears  to  be  their  &vorite  food. 
We  all  know  these  worms  are  common  in  our  highly  manured 
gardens.  And  I  have  never  found  them  more  plenty  than  on 
one  occasion  among  beans  planted  upoti  a  hill-side,  so  barren  that 
it  was  thought  nothing  else  could  be  raised  there. 

The  biography  of  these  worms  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  parent 
insect  drops  her  eggs  upon  the  ground,  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
These  soon  hatch,  and  the  young  worms  which  eomefrom  them 
crawl  into  the  ground  and  feed  upon  the  roots  and  tender  shoots 
of  herbaceous  plants.  When  cold  weather  arrives  they  descend 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  and  there  lie  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and  renew  their  activity  when  spring  returns.  It  is  not 
until  they  have  nearly  completed  their  growth,  in  the  month  of 
June,  that  they  show  that  habit  which  renders  them  so  injurious, 
and  has  acquired  for  them  their  name, "  cu?t-worm.''  They  then 
crawl  from  the  earth,  by  night,  and  with  their  sharp  teeth  cut 
off  the  young  succulent  plants  of  maize,  cabbj^e,  beans,  &c., 
almost  as  smoothly  as  though  it  were  done  with  a  knife.  When 
daylight  approaches,  each  worm  crawls  into  the  ground  again^ 
entering  it  within  a  few  inches  of  the  plant  it  has  severed — the 
iiewly  disturbed  and  rough  appearance  of  the  dirt  showing  the 
exact  spot  where  it  has  gone  into  the  ground,  and  rendering  it 
easy  to  uncover  and  destroy  the  worm.  Having  got  its  growth 
it  forms  a  little  oval  cavity  in  the  groiuid,  within  which  it  lies 
and  changes  to  a  pupa  or  chrysalis.  In  this  state  it  has  some 
tesemblance  to  a  long  slim  egg  of  a  chestnut  bi^wn  color,  having 
several  impressed  riiifgs  or  joints  towards  its  pointed  or  Ml  end. 
Prom  this  pupa,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  hatches  the  perfect  in- 
sect, which  is  a  dark  colored  miller  or  moth. 
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Every  obserring  person  Is  aware  th^eare  several  kinds  of 
these  worms,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  color  of  their  heads, 
the  stripes  upon  their  bodies,  and  in  their  habits.  But  nnforta- 
natelj  we  do  not  yet  know  which  particular  species  of  moth  it 
is  which  either  of  the  kinds  of  these  worms  produces.  I  have 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  breed  the  moth  from  these  worms,  by 
placing  them  in  cages  into  which  I  transplanted  young  com, 
beans,  &c.,  and  also  by  placing  bell-glasses  over  com  hiUs  whete 
worms  had  buried  themselves.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to 
succeed.  The  worms  on  finding  themselves  imprisoned,  refuse 
to  eat,  and  hurriedly  crawl  around  and  around  the  inner  side  of 
their  prison,  night  after  night,  until  they  literally  travel  them- 
selves to  death.  They  are  by  no  means  such  sluggish,  stupid 
creatures  as  one  would  suppose  from  seeing  them  in  the  day 
time.  By  night  they  are  as  active  as  any  other  animal  whose 
skin  is  stuffed  and  distended  with  food  as  theirs  is.  They  are 
evidently  able  to  crawl  quite  a  distance  in  a  single  night.  It  is 
the  common  opinion  that  they  are  always  bred  in  the  ground  near 
the  spot  where  they  do  their  mischief.  But  I  suspect  they  are 
everywhere  wandering  about,  nightly,  in  search  of  such  tender, 
succulent  plants  as  will  furnish  them  a  dainty  repast,  and  that 
they  thus  in  many  instances  enter  our  gardens  and  corn-fields 
from  the  surrounding  enclosures.  They  certainly,  if  so  inclined, 
could  travel  across  the  largest  of  our  arable  fields  in  a  few  hours. ' 

The  following  short  descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of  cut- 
worms which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  and  their  habits,  I 
extract  from  my  manuscripts.  All  these  worms,  except  Um 
White  one,  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  when  at 
rest,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  when  crawling.  They  all  have  four 
polished  elevated  dots  upon  each  s^;ment,  on  the  back,  and  a 
few  others  which  are  less  distinct,  upon  the  sides,  each  dot  bear- 
ing an  exceedingly  fine  hair. 

The  Red-headed  cut-worm  is  of  a  dull  pale  brown  color,  with- 
out any  stripes,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
kinds  by  its  head,  which  is  of  a  tawny  red  color,  instead  of 
smoky  yellowish  as  it  is  in  each  of  the  foUowing,  except  the 
last  one.    Common  in  com-fields,  cutting  off  the  plants  sightly 
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below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  always  destroying 
them.  On  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  I  am  told,  this  species  i3 
popularly  named  the  "Tiger  worm,''  from  its  destructive  habits, 
and  that  the  name  cut-worm  is  there  applied  only  to  the  next 
species. 

The  Striped  cut-worm  is  dirty  whitish  or  pale  smoky,  with 
darker  brown  stripes,  of  which  there  are  two  along  the  back  and 
three  broader  ones  along  each  side;  dots  black,  as  they  are  in  the 
preceding  species,  but  not  so  minute.  This  is  the  most  common 
kind  in  corn-fields,  cutting  off  the  plants  half  an  inch  above  the 
ground;  hence  the  stalk  frequently  shoots  up  again,  from  the 
middle  of  the  stump.  This  occasionally  occurs  among  beans 
also.  It  buries  itself  but  slightly,  and  may  sometimes  be  found 
with  half  its  back  exposed,  even  though  the  sun  be  shining  clear 
and  hot. 

The  Faintly-lined  cut-worm  is  dull  brown,  with  very  faint 
pale  longitudinal  lines,  and  the  polished  dots  but  little  darker 
than  the  general  color.  Found  in  cornfields,  but  more  commonly 
in  gardens  among  cabbages  and  sometimes  among  onions.  Buries 
itself  but  slightly. 

The  White  cut-worm  is  smaller,  being  scarcely  an  inch  long 
when  at  rest.  It  is  dull  white,  with  black  dots  and  no  stripes  or 
lines  except  a  row  of  very  faint  brownish  touches  along  the  upper 
part  of  each  side.  It  is  rare,  a  single  individual  being  occasion- 
ally found  among  corn  and  beans. 

The  Black-headed  cut-worm  is  dull  dark  brown,  with  faint 
traces  of  pale  lines,  and  its  head  deep  black.  This  is  probably 
what  is  named  the  "  Black  worm  ^  in  some  neighborhoods.  It 
is  the  most  common  kind  among  beans,  cutting  them  off  slightly 
below  the  surface,  and  drawing  the  severed  stem  into  the  hole 
where  it  buries  itself,  and  there  feeding  upon  it  during  the  day, 
till  the  whole  is  devoured,  or  only  pieces  of  the  wilted  leaves 
remain,  plugging  up  the  entrance  of  the  hole.  Either  the  Striped 
or  the  Lined  cut-worm  frequently  treats  com  in  this  same  way. 
Henee  the  stump  May  often  be  found  without  any  wilted  leaves 
lying  near  it. 

There  are  doubtless  other  species  of  cut-worms  which  have 
not  yet  presented  themselves  to  my  notice,  my  investigations  of" 
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these  insects  being  as  jret  fsir  from  complete*  My  young  cocom- 
bers  being  always  enclosed  in  boxes  open  at  the  bottom  and  top^ 
are  never  molested  by  cut-worms,  and  seldom  by  other  insects; 
hence  I  know  not  the  worm  which  depredates  on  them. 

As  already  stated,  the  particular  species  of  moth  or  miller 
into  which  either  of  our  American  cut-worms  changes,  has  nerer 
been,  ascertained.  Most  of  the  species,  however,  pertain  to  the 
genus  Jlgrotisj  of  the  family  NocruiniE,  or  Owlet-moths.  In 
England  the  insects  of  this  genus  are  named  ^'  Dart  moths,"  from 
a  peculiar  spot  or  streak  which  many  of  them  have  near  the  base 
of  their  fore  wings,  resembling  the  point  of  a  dart  or  spear. 
Much  the  most  common  species  of  this  genus  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  Gothic  Dart  *8groH$  ««&- 
gothica  of  the  British  entomologists,  (Plate  3,  fig.  1).  This  wis 
first  described  by  Mr.  Haworth  in  the  year  1810,  and  is  current 
in  all  the  books  as  a  British  insect  Mr.  Stephens,  however,  says 
It  is  very  rare,  only  three  or  four  specimens  having  bten  found 
in  England.  I  doubt  not  it  is  an  American  insect,  the  eggs  or 
larvsb  of  which  have  accidently  been  carried  to  England,  pro- 
bably in  the  earth  in  which  plants  have  been  transported  thither. 
Here  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  those  moths  which  come 
in  at  the  open  wihdo  ws  of  our  houses  on  warm  summer  evenings, 
attracted  by  the  lights  of  the  candles.  I  have  thus  taken  more 
than  a  dozen  specimens  in  an  hour.  It  begins  to  appear  early 
in  July  and  continues  till  September,  and  in  Illinois  I  met  with 
it  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  this  month.  Its  wings  when  spread 
measure  from  over  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
across.  It  is  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  and  the  tote  wings  have 
a  broad  whitish  stripe  on  the  outer  margin  from  the  base  to  be- 
yond the  middle,  and  another  branching  from  this  and  mnnii^ 
through  the  centre  of  the  wing.  Between  these  whitiah  stripes 
is  a  pale  triangular  spot  having  its  outer  side  wholly  conflnent 
with  the  outer  stripe,  and  back  oi  this  is  a  second  pale  spot 
which  is  kidney-shaped,  th«  space  before,  between  aad  b^ind 
these  spots  being  black  or  dark  brown.  And  e^Ltending  from  the 
base  of  the  wing  along  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  stripe  is  a 
broad  black  or  dark  brown  streak  (repisesenting  the  dart  head 
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ftbove  alluded  to,)  which  streak  is  crossed  by  two  slender  pale 
lines,  these  lines  not  parallel  with  each  other.  This  last  mark 
with  the  two  pale  lines  across  it,  will  alone  distinguish  this  from 
all  our  other  moths. 

Our  next  most  common  species  is  the  Devastating  Dart 
•Sgratis  depastaioTy  (Plate  3,  fig.  2,)  thus  named  by  Mr.  Srace  in 
the  year  1819,  in  a  short  article  upon  the  cut-worm^  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  Silliman's  Journal,  page  157.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  be  this  same  species,  which  ha^  recently  been  figured 
and  named  Jigrotii  Marshallana  by  Mr.  Westwood,  from  a  single 
specimen  found  in  England  by  T,  Marshall,  Esq.,  (Humphrey's 
British  Moths,  vol.  i,  p.  122.)  In  this  species  the  wings  when 
spread  are  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  over  an  inch  and  three- 
fourths  across.  The  fore  wings  are  grayish  brown,  and  are 
crossed  by  four  equidistant  wavy  whitish  lines,  which  are  edged 
more  or  less  with  blackislu  But  commonly  only  the  last  one  or 
two  of  these  lines  can  be  perceived^  and  the  last  line  has  a  row 
of  blackish  triangular  spots,  like  arrow  heads,  along  its  anterior 
^de,  thdr  points  directed  towards  the  base  of  the  wing.  Often 
these  spots  are  so  obliterated  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  middle 
ones  can  be  discerned  in  a  particular  reflection  of  the  light. 
But  it  is  by  these  spots  iiiiore  than  any  other  character  that  I  dis- 
criminate q>ecimens  of  thiis  species;  for  it  is  variable,  with  its 
marks  obscure  and  more  or  less  obliterated,  from  its  wings  when 
flying  having  been  fluttered  and  rubbed  against  grass,  leaves,  &;c.^ 
as  is  ^  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  insects  of  this  order. 

A  thir4  species,  also  very  commcm,  (Plate  3,  fig.  «,)  difGers 
genericaUy  from  the  twojo'eeeding,  and  appears  to  coincide  more 
closely  with  Graphiphora  than  with  any  other  genu3  characterised 
by  Suropean  writers.  It  is  named  the  cLANDESTmB  owlet-moth, 
J^Todua  dtmdfisti^a,  by  Dr.  Harris.  It  is  of  an  obscure  brown  op 
gpray  eoler,  its  wi«gs  wlien  most  perfect  marked  as  represented 
in  the  figwe.  Our  illustration  of  these  tliree  species  are  quite 
exact,  and,  will  give  the  reader  a  mucti  clearer  view  of  the  com- 
plicated markings  of  their  wings  than  he  can  obtain  from  any 
written  description. 
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The  insect  figured  in  Dr.  Emmons'  volume,  plate  45,  fig.  2 
and  mentioned  in  the  text  as  being  a  common  species  of  Agrotis, 
is  the  Hadena  arnica  of  Stephens. 

Although  more  than  a  dozen  other  species  of  Dart-moths  are 
known  to  me,  those  now  described  will  suffice  as  examples  of 
the  insects  whose  eggs  produce  the  cut-worms.  Though  so 
common,  they  are  seldom  seen  in  the  day  time,  being  then  at 
rest,  secreted  in  dark  situations,  such  as  the  crevices  in  stone 
walls  and  the  cracks  under  the  clapboards  of  buildings.  By 
looking  behind  the  window-shutters  of  my  office  at  any  time  in 
July  or  August,  I  am  able  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Devastating 
Dart  and  one  or  two  other  less  common  spebies. 

These  worms  have  several  natural  enemies.  That  universal 
pest  of  the  cornfield,  the  crow,  visits  the  fields,  equally  as  much 
to  obtain  cut- worms  as  for  corn,  and  would  probably  do  but  little 
ipijury  to  the  latter  if  he  could  find  worms  enough  to  glut  his 
appetite.  Numbers  of  them  are  also  destroyed  by  predaceons 
insects.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  pretty  generally 
known  to  our  farmers,  who  sometimes  designate  it  the  **  cut- 
worm's dragon,"  from  its  singular  form  and  ferocious  habits.  It 
is  a  large  black  and  rather  slender  and  flat  larva  of  a  beetle  of 
the  family  Carabidje,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  Pangut  caliginasut^ 
but  those  individuals  which  I  have  attempted  to  rear  have 
always  perished  before  completing  their  growth.  It  is  very 
agile  in  its  motions,  and  roots  and  buries  itself  under  the  loose 
dirt  with  facility.  When  not  glutted  with  food,  it  is  running 
about  incessantly,  in  search  of  these  worms,  and  slays  them  with- 
out mercy,  with  its  powerful  jaws  seizing  them  commonly  by 
the  throat,  and  regardless  of  their  violent  writhings  and  contor- 
tions, sucking  out  the  contents  of  their  skins.  M.  F.  Morrison, 
of  Bath,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of 
another  insect  enemy  of  the  cut  worm,  in  the  Albany  Cultivates, 
vol.  V,  page  18.  He  says, "  A  few  years  since  a  remarkable  Insect, 
somewhat  resembling  the  black  wasp,  but  longer,  shaped  some- 
what more  like  the  hornet,  but  of  a  shining  black,  and  very 
active,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  grub 
worm.    Its  evolutions  when  on  the  ground  were  similar  to  that 
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of  the  hound  upon  the  track  of  the  hare.  Its  head  was  down, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  smelling,  and  every  few  minutes  it  would  dig 
with  its  fore  feet  in  the  manner  of  the  dog.  At  length  it  dug  up 
a  wonU)  stung  it  to  death,  and  left  ii.  On  a  succeeding  day  I 
saw  the  same  insect  engaged  in  burying  the  victims  of  its  war- 
fare. A  hole  was  excavated  in  the  soil  sufficient  to  deposit  the 
worm  by  the  use  of  its  fore  feet.  The  dead  worm  was  then 
ft^zed  by  the  forcep  jaws  of  the  insect,  who  drew  it  backwards 
into  the  hole  into  which  it  entered  in  rear  of  the  worm,  and  from 
which  it  immediately  emerged,  and  scraping  the  earth  together 
raised  a  tumulus  over  the  grave." 

As  to  the  best  modes  for  subduing  the  cut-worm  and  yarding 
against  its  ravages,  only  a  few  words  will  be  necessary,  as  this 
topic  has  been  so  often  discussed  in  our  agricultural  journals. 
Commonly  only  one  or  two  stalks  in  a  hill  of  corn  or  beans  are 
cut  off^  and  the  remainder  are  left  unmolested,  the  worms  appear- 
ing to  require  but  a  few  meals  of  this  kind,  just  as  they  are 
on  the  point  of  changing  topupse.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  plant 
so  much  seed  as  will  enable  these  depredators  to  glut  their  appe- 
tites without  taking  all  the  stalks  in  the  hill.  Observation  has 
long  pointed  to  this  as  a  precaution  which  should  always  be 
taken.  Hence  the  old  rule  as  to  the  number  of  kernels  which 
should  be  planted  in  each  hill  of  corn — 

*'  One  for  the  black-bird  and  one  for  the  crow, 
Two  for  the  cut-worm  and  three  to  grow." 

But  occasionally  these  worms  are  so  numerous  that  active  ex- 
ertions must  be  put  forth  to  save  the  crop  from  destruction. 
And  general  experience  shows  we  have  as  yet  only  one  resort 
which  is  perfectly  certain  and  reliable,  to  wit,  digging  the  worms 
out  from  their  retreats  and  destroying  them.  To  go  over  a  large 
cornfield  carefully,  on  this  errand,  and  promptly  as  the  exigency 
of  the  case  demands,  is  quite  a  formidable  task.  Still,  every  one 
will  perceive  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  when  this  measure  is 
necessary  to  save  the  crop,  the  same  amount  of  labor  can  scarcely 
be  bestowed  elsewhere  so  profitably. 

It  however  is  very  desirable  that  some  effectual  and  more 
speedy  mode  of  combating  these  insects  should  be  discovered. 
So  long  ago  as  1817,  a  notice  in  the  newspapers  stated  that  making 
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a  few  holes  about  the  hills  with  a  sharp  stick  was  an  easy  wsy 
to  entrap  these  worms,  as  they  would  &11  into  such  holes,  and 
being  unable  to  crawl  out  of  them,  would  perish^^some  of  the 
holes  being  found  half  full  of  worms  thus  gathered  in  a  single 
night.  A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  whose  communication 
was  ftiUj  noticed  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  June  7Ui,  1855, 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  this  measure.  From 
my  own  observations  it  appears  that  these  worms  are  never  able 
to  crawl  the  length  of  their  bodies  up  a  perpendicular  bank  ot 
earth,  before  they  loose  their  foothold  and  fall.  I  hence  pre- 
sume the  measure  above  spoken  of  will  be  effectual.  Indeed,  if 
my  supposition  is  correct,  that  these  worms  mostly  cctoe  from 
the  surrounding  fields,  to  the  places  where  we  notice  them,  I  have 
thought  that  a  single  deep  ftirrow,  struck  around  the  ootside  of 
a  field  or  garden,  when  the  worms  are  first  beginning  to  appear — 
any  break  in  the  land-side  of  the  furrow  beii^  repaired  with  a 
hoe— would  form  a  barrier  over  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  make  their  way — thus  protecting  the  whole  field 
effectually  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  I  hope  in  one  or  two  sum- 
mers to  complete  my  observations  so  that  I  can  speak  with  more 
confidence  upon  this  subject  than  I  am  able  to  do  at  present. 


Crowded  together  and  covering  the  stem  which  bears  the  ear;  small  duD- 
green  and  reddish  lice,  slightly  dusted  over  with  a  line  white  powder. 

The  Maisk  Aphis,  jSphu  3£aidU,  new  species. 

In  August,  the  person  who  is  selecting  soft  corn  for  boiling^ 
will  sometimes  come  to  an  ear,  the  stem  of  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  vermin.  On  examining  them  they  are  perceived 
to  be  small  plant-lice  of  a  lurid  green  color,  intermixed  with 
slightly  larger  dull  reddish  ones,  and  an  occasional  individual  is 
found  among  them  having  wings  and  a  black  body.  They  are 
thinly  dusted  over  with  a  fine  white  powder,  like  meal,  and 
scattered  about  among  them  are  seen  the  empty  skins  which  the 
larger  ones  have  shed.  Each  individual  is  stationary,  with  its 
beak  inserted  into  the  stalk,  sucking  its  nourishment  therefrom. 
They  continue  upon  those  stems  where  they  have  once  established 
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themselveS)  until  the  corn  is  cut  down  or  ripens  and  the  sap 
c^itases  to  circulate  in  the  stalks,  whereupon  they  perisb.  They 
occur  upon  no  other  part  of  the  stalk  except  the  peduncle  or 
st^n  which  bears  the  ears.  And  such  a  multitude  of  them  as  is 
found  clustered  together  upon  this  stem,  of  course  abstracts 
from  it  much  of  the  sap  which  should  go  to  nourish  the  ear  and 
swell  the  kernels.  Should  these  insects,  therefore,  ever  become 
multiplied  so  as  to  infest  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ears  in  a 
field,  it  is  evident  they  would  do  much  injury  to  the  crop.  And 
like  other  kindered  insects,  it  is  probably  they  will  at  times 
become  thus  multiplied. 

These  insects  belong,  to  the  family  Aphidjb  in  the  order 
HoMopTERA,  and  to  the  genus  ^phis.  They  are  plainly  a  different 
species  fr6m  one  which  infests  the  maize  in  Europe,  the  ^fhis 
Ze4Ey  of  Bonafous,  described  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ent.  Soc.  of 
France,  vol.  iv,  p.  658,  and  I  propose  to  designate  them  the 
Maize  Aphis,  A  Maidii,  The  remedies  for  insects  of  this  kind 
were  treated  of  in  my  first  report,  under  the  apple  plant-louse, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give  a  description  of  this  species  in 
the  different  stages  of  its  growth. 

Tbe  LAEYA,  whea  newly  born,  is  0.08^  in  length,  with  the  oppoute  sides  of  its 
body  parallel,  or  very  slightly  wider  posteriorly  j  of  a  yellow  color,  the  hue  of  bees- 
wax, the  head  pale  watery  yellowish, the  eyes  black,  the  antennae,  legs  and  beak  white, 
the  latter  long,  reacUng  beyond  the  baae  of  the  hiad  legs,  the  nectaries  or  honey 
tubes  short,  merely  slight  tubercular  elcTations,  and  white.  These,  I  think,  are 
Individuals  which  are  destined  to  acquire  wings,  whil^t  those  which  are  to  remain 
without  them  are  pale  green,  much  the  same  color  with  the  surfW^  on  which  they 
are  placed,  the  thorax  imd  the  tip  ol  the  abdomen  greenish  white^  the  head  slightly 
dusky,  and  the  tips  of  the  antennae,  legs  and  beak  acquiring  a  blackish  tint  soon 
after  birth. 

These  latter  larrae  grow  to  an  oral  form  and  a  dull  green  color,  with  the  head  and 
thorax  blackish,  the  abdomen  above  with  two  rows  of  black  spots  along  the  middle, 
the  anterior  spots  confluent  transversely,  forming  a  short  band,  and  with  three  bands 
at  the  tip,  and  an  additional  row  of  bllick  spots  upon  each  side. 

The  wiMGiEss  FEMALBS  are  dull  blackish  fiuntly  tinged  with  green,  the  color 
obscured  by  a  glaucous  bloom  or  fine  powder  with  which  they  are  dusted  over,  the 
head  and  commonly  two  bands  upon  the  thorax  smooth  and  black,  with  spots  of  the 
same  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  sometimes  upon  its  middle  also,  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  drawn  out  to  a  bla^  point  with  two  smooth  black  bands  forward 
of  it,  the  nectaries  black  and  their  length  about  half  equalling  the  distance  from 
their  base  to  the  tip,  the  antennae  black  and  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body,  the 
legs  black  with  the  shanks  whitish  except  at  their  tips.  They  are  of  a  phimp  oval 
fonn«  rather  broadest  back  of  the  middle.  Their  beak  is  pale,  its  tip  black;  it 
arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head  and  reaches  only  to  the  base  of  the  middle 
legs,  between  whteh  is  a  deep  groove  for  its  reception  when  at  r^t. 
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The  yellow  Urm  flrtt  ipoken  of  are  about  as  nmnerons  ag  tbe  green  ones,  ad 
acquire  a  pale  obscure  red  color,  dusted  oyer  with  a  fine  whitish  powder.  Tbejr 
cbauge  toVupA,  which  are  known  by  having  a  scale  on  each  side  of  the  body,  which 
is  the  sheath  in  which  the  future  wing  is  enveloped  at  this  period.  These  scdes 
Are  pale  yellowish,  their  tips  dusky.  The  pup»  are  0.06  in  length,  dull  red  sal 
dusted  over  with  a  glaucous  powder,  oval  and  less  plump  and  convex  above  thu 
when  they  were  in  the  larva  state;  their  heads  are  dusky,  antennae  obscure  yeOow 
with  dusky  tips  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  wing  scales,  legs  dusky,  the  tiiif^  exee{ii 
at  their  tips,  and  also  the  anterior  shanks  obscure  pallid. 

The  wiKOED  FEMALES  which  come  from  these  pup»  are  scarcely  0.06  in  length, 
and  to  the  tips  of  their  wings  0.10.  They  are  black,  the  abdomen  dun  lurhl  grees, 
with  black  pi]u^tures  and  dots  along  each  side,  and  three  UadL  bandi  at  the  t^, 
and  opposite  these  on  the  under  side  a  transverse  black  spot.  The  nectaries,  lep 
and  antennso  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wingless  female. 


AFFECTING  THE  STORED  GRAIN  AND  MEAL. 

In  stale  Indian  meal  and  emptying-cakes  made  thereof;  a  soft  white  worm 
half  an  inch  long,  with  a  brownish  yellow  head  and  polished  yellowish 
white  spot  above  on  the  neck,  and  on  the  last  segment. 

The  ixniAM  meax  xoth,  Tinea  Z€«,  new  species  (Plate  4,  fig.  1). 
Our  housewives  are  sometimes  vexed  with  finding  their 
store  of  emptying  cakes,  which  are  used  for  exciting  fermenta- 
tion in  dough,  invaded  and  spoiled  by  worms.  If  the  Im^  or 
box  in  which  these  cakes  are  kept  happens  at  any  time  to  be 
left  open,  the  winged  moths  from  which  these  worms  proceed 
are  liable  to  find  their  way  into  it,  and  scatter  their  eggs  through 
the  cakes,  so  that  the  whole  of  them  are  at  a  subsequent  day 
discovered  to  be  infested  with  worms.  As  Indian  meal  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  these  cakes,  I  infer  that  to  be  the  &vorite 
food  of  this  insect,  and  that  it  might  therefore  exclaim,  with  the 
enraptured  Barlow  in  his  Hasty-pudding, 

''All  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com — 
Delicious  grain !'' 

More  particularly  where  the  meal  of  maize  has  been  long  kept 
and  has  become  stale,  I  suspect  this  insect  will  be  apt  to  infest 
it.  But  it  is  only  in  the  situation  first  spoken  of  that  I  hare  tt 
yet  met  with  it. 

The  worms  appear  to  have  the  same  habits  with  the  larva  of  the 
grain  moth  or  the  wolf,  Tinea  granella.  They  form  cylindrical 
burrows  through  the  substance  on  which  they  feed^  lining  ihe 
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sides  of  this  passage  with  fine  threads  like  cobweb.  They  craw] 
oyer  a  smooth  surface  with  facility  but  not  rapidly,  and  when 
aanoyed  they  wriggle  slightly  and  walk  backwards.  They  grow 
to  the  length  of  half  an  inch,  and  are  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
slightly  broadest  in  the  middle.  They  are  dull  white,  soft 
and  flesh-like,  the  sutures  between  the  segments  but  slightly 
marked  and  not  constricted.  Their  heads  are  of  a  hard  horn-like 
eonsistenoe,  shining,  brownish-yellow.  The  second  segment  or 
neck  on  its  upper  side  is  also  horny,  shining,  yellowish-white; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  last  segment  is  a  spot  similar  to  this. 
They  are  sixteen-footed,  the  prolegs  being  short,  and  their  minute 
hooks  form  a  brown  ring  around  their  soles.  The  surface  shows 
a  few  scattering  hairs,  which  on  the  sides  arise  from  very  faint 
smooth  wart-like  dots. 

The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  0.30  long,  pale  yellow  or  yellowish 
white,  its  sutures  marked  by  fine  slender  chestnut  brown  lines, 
and  the  eyes  prominent,  rather  large  and  black.  It  lies  within  a 
slight  cocoon  which  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  bag  within 
which  the  larva  has  been  reared.  The  cocoon  is  formed  of  fine 
snow-white  silken  threads,  appearing  like  a  coating  of  mildew, 
through  which  the  chrysalis  is  very  visible. 

The  winged  moth  moves  with  frequent  skips  as  it  is  walking 
along.  It  crawls  out  of  its  lurking  place,  till  it  sees  its  way 
clear  from  any  obstruction,  when  it  spreads  its  wings  and  flies 
away,  hovering  about  the  shady  corners  of  the  room  and  sustain- 
ing itself  some  time  upon  the  wing  without  alighting.  It  is  des- 
titute of  any  marks  or  spots  by  which  to  distinguish  it,  being 
merely  of  a  dull  gray  or  blackish  color  with  the  basal  third  of 
the  fore  wings  whitish.  It  pertains  to  the  Family  Tineidje  of 
the  Order  Lepidoptcra,  and  appears  to  coincide  more  closely 
with  the  genus  Tinea  than  any  other  which  has  been  cha- 
racterised by  systematic  writers,  although  in  the  greater 
length  of  its  spiral  tongue  and  of  its  body  it  does  not  fully  agree 
with  the  typical  species  of  this  genus. 

The  IvDiAV-xsAL  xoTH,  Tinea  Zia,  (plate  i,  fig.  1)  is  about  0.86  in  length 
to  the  tip  of  its  abdomen  and  closed  wings,  and  when  the  latter  are  spread 
it  is  fh>m  half  an  inch  to  0.60  in  width.  It  has  a  slightly  greasy  appearance,  and 
its  fore  wings  are  obscnre  gray  or  blackish,  their  basal  third  dull  white  or  ereara 
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colored,  appearing  as  though  denuded  of  their  scales.  Commonly  a  dnll  tawnj  yd-' 
low  spot  beyond  the  centre  of  the  wing  is  more  or  less  (Ustinct,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  band  of  the  same  color  on  the  hind  margin,  which  is  broader  towards  the 
outer  edge.  Their  tips  are  rounded  and  the  hind  margin  is  out  off  obliquely  sod 
fbebly  rounded.  The  hind  wings  are  white  and  slightly  glossy,  with  a  pale  leaden 
blue  reflection,  their  hind  edge  and  tips  pale  brown.  They  have  a  long  silky 
whitish  fVinge,  which  is  longer  on  the  inner  margin,  and  shows  a  more  pure  white 
band  on  its  base.  The  body  is  of  the  same  blackish  gray  color  with  the  fore  wings, 
often  varied  with  tawny  yellow  or  reddish  upon  the  neck  and  the  hind  part  of  the 
thorax.  Beneath  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  aboTO,  the  wings  being  pale  leaden, 
the  lusti^  of  satin,  the  hind  pair  paler.  The  shanks  of  the  hind  pair  of  legs  sre 
thickened  and  robust.  The  antennae  are  without  any  hairiness;  they  taper  aUghfcly, 
and  are  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body.  The  feelers  are  longer  than  Uie 
head  and  are  held  horizontally  forward,  forming,  in  connection  with  a  small  tuft  o^ 
hairs  projecting  forward  Arom  the  fiuje  between  their  ui^r  edges,  a  ooideal  besk. 
Their  apical  joint  is  distinctly  exposed,  small,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  is  oval 
or  slightly  thicker  towards  its  base.  The  spiral  tongue  is  long,  and  when  alire  tbe 
abdomen  extends  to  the  tips  of  the  dosed  wings. 
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8.    THE   HOP- 
AFFECTING   THE   LEAVES. 

Katlng  numerous  holes  of  various  sizes  in  the  leaf^  often  consuming  neariy 
all  the  leaves  except  their  veins;  a  small  pale  green  worm  with  whitish 
stripes  and  black  dots  placed  symmetrically. 

The  Hop-viHB  Shout-xoth,  Hyptnm  Hummli,  HAmmis,  H,  tottralUf  Lihhjius, 
(plate  1,  fig.  1,) 

Although  throughout  our  counti j  generally,  no  attention  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hop,  it  is  a  staple  product  of  a 
few  of  the  central  counties  of  our  own  State,  and  at  times  a  most 
lucrative  crop,  yielding  its  growers  munificent  returns.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  the  hops  produced  in  the  United  States  are 
raised  in  the  State  of  New- York,  the  single  county  of  Otsego, 
according  to  the  cenus  of  1850,  yielding  over  a  million  of  pounds, 
and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Madison,  Oneida,  and  Herldmer  each 
much  surpassing  any  other  districts  of  similar  extent  in  any  part 
of  our  country. 

In  England,  where  the  hop  has  been  extensively  cultivated 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  liable  to  be  severely 
depredated  upon  at  times,  by  insects;  insomuch  that  the  revenue 
which  the  government  derives  from  this  source  is  extremely 
fluctuating,  frequently  varying  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars  per  annum.  And  Kirby  and  Spence,  alluding  to  this 
subject,  say :  '*  The  hop-grower  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  insects. 
They  are  the  barometer  that  indicates  the  irise  and  fall  of  his 
wealth.'^  In  our  own  country  this  crop  appears  to  be  similarly 
exposed  to  ii^jury  from  this  class  of  beings,  that  it  is  abroad. 
The  larvsB  of  the  insect  which  we  have  named  above,  is  with  us 
the  most  universal  and  formidable  of  these  depredators,  making 
their  appearance  suddenly,  and  in  a  few  days  sometimes,  and 
before  their  presence  is  noticed,  completely  riddling  and  destroy- 
ing the  leaves  of  whole  fields. 

These  worms  begin  to  appear  upon  the  leaves  as  early  as  the 
fore  part  of  June,  and  by  the  middle  of  that  month  they  will  be 
found  of  all  sizes.  The  vines  are  now  rapidly  climbing  the  poles, 
and  the  older  leaves,  near  the  ground,  where  the  dense  foliage 
enables  the  worms  to  secret  themselves  more  securely,  are  those 
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on  which  they  first  feed,  perforating  them  with  roimd  holes 
between  the  veins.  The  leaves  are  also  sprinkled  over  with 
black  grains,  the  excrement  of  the  worms.  When  not  engaged 
in  feeding  they  repose  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  or 
upon  the  leaf  stalks,  stretched  out  straight  and  more  slender 
than  at  other  times,  showing  three  or  iour  fine  transverae 
impressed  lines  at  each  of  the  sutures.  When  crawling  it  aiehes 
its  back  upwards,  like  a  span  worm.  Dr.  Harris  is  in  error  in 
saying  that  it  does  not  suspend  itself  by  a  thread.  On  carefully 
looking  at  an  infested  vine,  some  specimens  will  almost  always 
be  noticed  hanging  down  from  the  leaves.  Their  attachment 
however  is  very  slight,  and  on  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  leaf 
the  worm  lets  go  its  hold  and  drops  to  the  ground,  wriggling 
briskly  for  a  short  time  after  touching  the  surfboe.  Tliey  con- 
tinue upon  the  leaves  until  the  middle  of  August  or  later,  new 
broods  appearing  as  the  old  ones  vanish.  The  hops  growing 
upon  vines  thus  stripped  of  their  leaves  are  small  and  but  few 
in  number. 

The  LARYM  when  yonng  are  not  thicker  than  a  pin  and  are  broadest  at  the  bead 
and  gradually  taper  from  thenoe  to  the  tip;  thej  are  watery  nviiite,  more  or  lest 
clouded  with  grass  green  in  the  middle  from  inclosed  alimentary  matter.  When 
larger  they  become  of  a  cylindrical  form,  strongly  constricted  at  the  sntores,  and 
are  pale  green  above,  commonly  showing  a  deeper  green  stripe  aloi^  the  middle  ci 
the  back;  head  and  under  side  greenish  white;  a  white  or  pale  greenish  stripe 
along  each  side  of  the  back,  and  sometimes  a  slender  whitish  Ime  along  the  middle 
of  each  side;  four  black  dots  above,  on  each  segment,  at  the  angles  of  an  imaginapy 
square;  five  dots  upon  each  side,  the  upper  one  above  and  the  next -one  Sn  the 
lower  edge  of  the  slender  lateral  whitish  stripe;  each  of  these  dots  yielding  a  hair> 
head  with  several  black  dots  S3rmmetrical]y  arranged,  and  on  the  three  next  seg- 
ments the  dots  are  placed  in  transverse  rows;  mouth  yellowish,  with  the  ttpa  ofthtf 
Jaws  black.  The  legs  are  but  fourteen  in  number,  the  prolegs  being  placed  on  the 
8th,  9th  and  10th  of  the  thirteen  segments. 

The  worms  attain  their  full  size  in  about  a  fortnight  after  they 
hatch  from  the  egg5,  and  are  then  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
when  stretched  out  in  repose.  Some  of  them  enter  the  loose 
dirt  slightly,  to  change  to  pupae,  others  crawl  between  or  beneath 
lumps  of  dirt,  and  others  merely  secrete  themselves  under  or 
partly  under  leaves  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  grouhd.  They 
do  not  enclose  themselves  in  cocoons,  but  assume  the  pupa  form 
by  throwing  off  their  larva  skin.  The  pupa  is  half  an  inch  long 
and  is  at  first  of  a  grass  green  color  on  its  back  and  greenish- 
white  beasaih,  with  a  tawny  band  on  the  middle  of  each  st^- 
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ment.  It  gradually  changes  to  a  mahc^ny  brown  and  finally  to 
a  black  color.  The  pupa  state,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  lasts 
about  twelve  days. 

The  moths  which  come  from  these  worms  belong  to  the  Family 
PYBALiDiB  of  the  Order  Lepidoptsiba,  and  to  the  genus  Hypena^ 
which  is  charactensed  by  the  length  and  form  of  its  feelers,  one 
of  which,  highly  magnified,  is  represented,  plate  1,  fig.  1  b. 
They  are  quite  long,  and  project  horizontally  forwards  in  front 
of  the  head,  resembling,  when  pressed  together  as  they  usually 
are,  a  beak  or  proboscis,  from  which  circumstance  the  species  of 
this  genus  have  derived  their  common  name,  snout-moths. 
These  moths  are  extremely  variable,  being  sometimes  much 
darker  colored,  and  the  markings  and  scales  upon  their  wings 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  more  or  less  obliterated  from  frequent 
contact  with  the  rough  scabrous  leaves  of  the  hop.  This  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  hop-vine  snout-moths 
of  this  country  are  a  distinct  'species  from  those  of  Europe, 
which  are  similarly  variable.  Dr.  Harris  has  treated  of  our  in- 
sect ^^  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  distinct,"  though  he  alludes 
to  no  marks  which  indicate  it  to  be  different;  and  the  full  de- 
scriptions of  the  European  moth  given  by  writers  coincide  quite 
accurately  with*  our  insect.  Mr.  Westwood  notices  the  singular 
fact  that  some  of  these  moths  come  from  their  chrysalids  in  win- 
ter, about  the  period  of  Christmas,  and  that  all  these  individuals 
are  the  most  dark  colored  and  sooty,  with  their  marks  the  most 
obscured  of  any  belonging  to  their  race.  And  on  last  Christmas 
eve  captured  a  moth  flying  about  my  room  which  was  found  to  be 
one  of  these  black  obscure  individuals  of  this  species.  From 
whence  it  could  have  come  at  that  inclement  period  of  the  year 
was  a  mystery.  Thus  all  the  circumstances  indicate  that  this  is 
a  species  which  has  been  introduced  upon  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic among  hop  plants  brought  here  from  Europe.  But  until 
I  am  able  to  verify  this  fact  more  fully,  by  comparing  our  insect 
with  European  specimens,  I  refrain  from  making  any  alteration 
in  the  record  as  it  now  stands. 

The  HOP-VINE  BsrouT-MOTH  or  HOP-YiNB  Htpxra  (plate  '^f  f^g'  l)i  measures 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across  its  wings  when  extended.  It  is  very  variable. 
The  most  perfect  specimens  are  of  a  dull  brown  color  with  a  black  stripe  on  the 
middle  of  the  thorax;  fore  wings  with  a  large  rhombic  dariier  spot  on  the  middle 
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of  their  outer  margin,  mih  two  elerated  <soal  blade  dota  near  its  inner  a&teiior  and 
two  others  near  its  inner  posterior  angle;  this  spot  sometimes  extends  to  the  hum 
of  the  wing,  and  is  commonly  margined  behind  by  a  pale  gray  oblique  spot  or 
streak,  in  which  is  sometimes  an  angular  brown  line,  like  the  letter  Y  wbea  moii 
distinct;  often  a  row  of  black  dots  posteriorly,  parallel  with  the  hind  margm,  as 
shown  in  the  figure;  hind  legs  black;  fVinge  blackish  brown;  surface  with  scattered 
elevated  black  points.  Hind  wings  pale  dusky  brown,  edged  posteriorly  wHh  a 
darker  brown  line,  the  fringe  paler. 

When  the  worms  commence  their  depredations  on  the  leaves, 
in  June,  the  winged  moths  which  are  then  found  among  ihb 
leaves,  and  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  are  the  parents 
of  the  worms,  are  of  an  ash  gray  or  dull  white  color,  so  much 
paler  than  those  which  hatch  from  the  worms  later  in  the  sea- 
son that  they  would  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  They  at  this  time  appear  much  like  the  species  de- 
scribed by  British  writers,  supposed  by  Mr.  Stephens  to  be  the 
Hypena  obesalis  of  Treitschke.  This  can^e  to  be  regarded  as  a 
British  insect,  from  a  single  specimen  which  was  found  in  the 
celebrated  collection  of  Mr.  Frafacillon.  But  as  no  other  q>eci«> 
men  has  ever  been  met  with  in  England,  Mr.  Stephens  finally 
rejected  it  from  the  British  list,  and  supposes  that  the  specimen 
which  had  misled  him  was  probably  a  native  of  Bavaria,  where 
Treitschke  met  with  the  species  which  he  describes.  But  as  it 
is  now  known  that  many  North  American  insects  were  carelessly 
placed  with  the  British  specimens  in  Mr.  Francillon's  collection, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  Hypena  was  also  from  this  country, 
and  is  merely  one  of  these  pale  vernal  varieties  of  the  hop-vine 
snout-moth  which  occur  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Except 
in  being  so  much  lighter  colored  and  having  their  marks  more 
pale  and  indefinite,  they  correspond  with  the  description  above 
given,  but  show  in  addition  an  oblique  dusky  streak  upon  the 
tip  of  the  wing,  running  towards  the  disk,  this  streak  being 
caused  by  a  slight  plait  or  groove  in  thef  wing,  in  which  groove 
the  scales  are  less  efiaced. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Hypena  are  marked  like  the  present, 
with  little  elevated  tufts  of  scales  jutting  abruptly  out  from  Ae 
surface  of  the  fore  wings.  In  other  species  no  such  tufts  appear. 
We  have  a  rather  pretty  example  of  this  last  kind  of  snout-moths, 
in  an  insect  which  may  be  met  v.lth  with  in  our  forests  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  which  I  name. 
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The  XLXOAHT  Htpiha,  H.  elegantalu  (plate  1,  fig.  2).  It  is  an  inch  in  width 
across  the  expanded  wings,  and  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  sprinkled  with  innumerous 
tawny  atoms.  Across  the  middle  of  its  fore  wings  is  a  broad  wavy  tawny  yellow 
band,  edged  posteriorly  with  a  black  line.  This  band  is  widened  in  its  middle, 
idiere  it  incloses  a  large  cream  white  spot  haying  a  black  dot  on  its  inner  part. 
Forward  of  this,  towards  the  base,  is  a  narrow  wavy  tawny  yellow  band.  On  the 
laical  part  of  the  wing  is  a  large  pale  tawny  cloud,  around  a  gray  patch  upon  the 
apex.  On  the  hind  margin  is  a  narrow  tawny  band,  edged  on  each  side  by  a  bladL 
line,  the  inner  line  regularly  undulated.  The  fringe  is  white  with  black  alterna- 
tions. The  hind  wings  have  a  black  central  dot  in  a  broad  whitish  band  which  is 
edged  on  each  side  with  tawny  brown  lines,  and  behind  this  is  an  irregular  tawny 
yeUow  band.  The  hind  margin  is  marked  the  same  as  that  of  the  fore  wings,  and 
the  outer  or  anterior  margin  is  white. 

Syringing  or  showering  hop  vines  with  strong  soap-suds  or 
with  a  solution  of  oil-soap  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of 
the  soap  to  about  fifteen  gallons  of  water  is  the  only  remedy 
which  t  have  seen  mentioned  for  ridding  them  of 'the  Hypena 
worms. 

iSuppltmenrary  note  to  pagt  220.  The  dry  leaf,  forming  a  wheel  or  whirlgig  on 
the  ends  of  the  twigs  of  the  button-wood  or  sycamore  in  the  winter  season,  noticed 
as  being  perhaps  drawn  into  this  position  by  plant-lice  or  some  other  insect,  I 
tiace  find  to  be  the  natural  leafy  bract  or  stipule  of  the  twig,  which  upon  withering 
in  autumn  separates  and  surrounds  the  twig,  forming  the  revolving  wheel  or  coUar 
aUuded  to.  It  is  oertidnly  quite  a  curiosity,  which  I  do  not  observe  noticed  in  any 
of  our  botanical  works.] 
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Reports  have  been  received  from  most  of  the  County  Socie- 
ties. Many  of  them  are  interesting  and  useful.  It  is  evident 
that  they  Societies  are  better  sustained  than  at  any  former 
period.  A  number  have  reorganized  under  the  law  of 
1855,  and  have  secured  grounds  for  their  exhibitions,  en- 
closed them  and  erected  convenient  buildings  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  articles.  This  will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  other 
Societies,  and  will  contribute  to  their  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. 

Several  farm  reports  will  be  found,  which  give  assurance  of 
careful  attention  to  the  improvements  of  the  present  day,  and 
show  most  conclusively,  that  farming  in  this  State,  judiciously 
conducted,  returns  a  liberal  reward  to  the  farmer. 

The  Secretary  visited  several  cpunties  in  different  sections  of 
the  State,  and  was  much  gratified  to  witness  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  within  a  few  years — and  this  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  portion  of  the  State,  but  is  apparent  in  every  section. 

Lands  are  being  drained — irrigation  is  practised — manures 
more  carefully  and  judiciously  applied — buildings  neat  and 
commodious  are  being  erected — choice  fruits  are  cultivated,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  fiirms  were  found,  which  in  every  depart- 
ment can  scarcely  be  excelled. 

Farmers  are  not  content  to  pass  along  doing  as  their  fathers 
did — ^but  feeling  that  improvements  are  necessary,  and  that 
they  can  be  advantageously  made,  they  enter  upon  the  improve- 
ments of  their  farms  with  spirit,  and  success  crowns  their  efforts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  returns  of  the  last  census 
could  not  be  secured  for  the  present  volume  of  Transactions. 
Every  practicable  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  from  the  proper 
office  the  returns  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  census,  but 
without  effect — and  we  must  wait  ano&er  year  before  we  are 
permitted  to  know  how  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  Stat# 
compare  with  previous  years. 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]         86 
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ALBANY. 

The  annual  fmr  was  held  in  the  city  of  Albany,  Sept.  25-6-7. 
The  number  of  entries  were  more  numerous  than  at  any  pre- 
vious fair.  Cattle,  211  entries  by  175  persons;  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry,  131  entries  by  31  persons;  horticultural  and  do- 
mestic department,  664  entries  by  117  persons;  in  household 
and  domestic  manufactures,  391  entries  by  238  persons. 

Premiums  awarded  amount  to  1 1,1 32,  besides  Diplomas  and 
Transactions. 

Receipts  and  expenditures: 
Balance  in  treasury,  1st  Jan.,  1855,....  $1,070  07 

Cash,  State  Treasurer, 205  00 

Proceeds  of  fair, 3,769  02 

'• 15,044  09 

•    Disbursements: 

Premiums  paid,   $1,050  00 

Enclosing  grounds, 1,018  24 

Bills  of  previous  year,, 245  06 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer, ....        260  00 

Clerks,  gate  tenders,  &c,, 303  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses,, , 709  02 

$3,585  82 


Balance, $1,458  77 

The  society  re^organized  at  its  winter  meeting,  under  the  act 
of  1855,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Levi  Shaw,  Rensselaerville ; 
Vice-President,  Richard  Kimmey,  Bethlehem ;  Secretary,  Chas. 
R.  Wooley,  Albany;  Treasurer,  Leonard  G,  Ten  £yck,  Bethle- 
hem ;  and  six  Directors. 

ELIJAH  CH£Si:BR0'8  FARM,  GUILDERLAND, 

This  &rm  is  situate  adjoining  the  Great  Western  turnpike, 
eleven  miles  from  Albany,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  thirt;^ 
acres.  Ten  acres  in  wood,  the  readue  under  cultivation.  Tiltj 
acres  intervale  on  the  Norman's  Kill  Creek^  and  planted  to 
broom  corn.  The  upland  is  rolling,  the  soil  being  a  stiJOT  loam. 
About  twenty-one  acres  in  meadow ;  twenty-two  a^es  in  pas- 
ture, on  which  were  kept  two  spap  of  horses,  two  yearling  colts, 
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one  yoke  of  oxen,  seven  cows,  and  four  young  cattle  turned  to 
beef  in  the  fall.  The  farm  has  been  underdraiued.  Deep  plow- 
ing is  practiced^  and  liberal  manuring  is  attended  to,  and  the 
results  for  1855  are  as  follows : 

Fifty  acres  of  broom  corn, . , $2,100  00 

Forty  tons  of  hay,  at  $15, 600  00 

Young  cattle  for  beef, 75  00 

Profits  of  seven  cows, 238  00 

Use  of  Ayrshire  bull, 10  00 

Growth  of  colts, 50  00 

From  twenty-seven  acres  of  plowed  land  the  fol- 
lowing products : 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  of  com,  . . .  • ,  131  25 

Two  hundred  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  $1 , 200  00 

Two  hundred  bushels  of  buckwheat,  50c., 100  00 

Six  hundred  bushels  oats,  43c., 258  00 

Ten  bushels  white  beans,  $2, 20  00 

Corn  stalks,  ten  loads,  $3, 30  00 

Fifty  loads  pumpions,  $1 , • .  •  •  •  50  00 

One  hundred  bushels  beets,  at  25c:, ; .  v  •  •  25  00 

Twenty-five  barrels  apples,  $1 .50, 37  50 

Productions  of  gardeUj 50  00 

Thirty  loads  of  straw,  $1, 30  00 

Two  hundred  loads  manure,  25c., 50  00 

Two  thousand  lbs.  of  pork,  8c., 160  00 

Store  hogs  sold, ^ 75  00 

Sale  of  poultry  and  eggs, ,, 100  00 

■  I J    ■ 
$4,389  75 


ALLEGANY. 

The  annual  fair  for  1855,  was  held  in  Angelica,  on  the  20th 
of  September.  The  attendance  was  quite  large.  The  exhibition 
of  eattle,  horses  and  other  stock,  was  fair,  but  small  Cin  com- 
parison to  her  resources. 

Agriculture  is  receiving  quite  an  impulse  from  the  high  price 
of  grain  for  the  last  two  years,  although  there  was  but  »  small 
show  of  grain.  Our  dairy  would  compare  well  with  any  of  her 
sister  counties.  In  fruits  and  vegetables,  there  was  quite  a  dis- 
play. 
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January  1 ,  1856— Balance  in  Treasurep's  hands, 9SM>5  14 

Received  of  members, 122  00 

Received  of  State  Treasurer, • 03  00 

For  admission  fees  and  use  of  tent, 77  18 

^97  32 

Paid  premiums, $210  00 

Paid  for  tent, 200  00 

Printing  and  incidental  expenses, 26  61 

#436  61 

Balance, $60  71 


Officers  for  1856. — ^President,  Ransom  Lloyd,  of  Angelica. 
Vice-Presidents,  John  6.  Osbom,  Rusford;  Almond  Beiyamin, 
Centre ville;  Joseph  Lockhart,  Almond;  L.  S.  May,  Philipsville; 
Walter  Loomis,  New  Hudson;  W.  H.  Green,  Alfred.  Directors, 
John  Holmes,  R.  C.  Kendall,  Daniel  Edwards,  Emulus  Towns- 
end,  Joel  Xarr,  John  Simons,  Hercules  Darling,  £.  S.  Bartlett, 
Ezra  Starr.  John  J.  Rockwell,  Recording  and  Corresponding 
Secretary.    James  Lockhart,  Treasurer,  Angelica. 


CATTARAUGUS. 

The  fair  was  neld  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  in  tbe  vil- 
lage of  Little  Valley.  About  six  acres  of  ground  were  ^enclosed 
with  a  high  board  fence,  (an  innovation  here*-which,  we  are  sony 
to  add,  seriously  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  an  unsophisticated 
race,  of  the  genus  bipes;  so  innocent  that  they  cannot  comprehend 
why  Agricultural  Societies  need  money,  and  they  consider  it  a 
down-right  '^  speculation  "  to  charge  a  shilling  admission  fee !)  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Mr  ;  an  arrangement  that  added  ma- 
terially to  the  receipts  over  previous  fairs,  the  convenience  of  ex- 
hibitors and  committees,  and  the  promotion  of  order. 

The  quality  of  the  stock  on  exhibition  was  far  superior  to  pre- 
vious years.  The  entries  were — 10  stallions,  5  pairs  matched 
carriage  horses,  10  single  carriage  horses,  20  3,  2,  and  1  year  old 
colts;  9  bulls  and  bull  calves;  12  yoke  of  oxen  and  steers;  27 
cows  and  heifers;  33  sheep;  and  3  lots  of  swine. 

*Bj  Hontoe  Howe,  Etq.^  wk^ttmak  t^tg;    Tl»  mni  MDOOiii  id  tmAitg  waA  jwd%  tm 
OhMUnqiM  ooimtj  initt,  oMt  $130.00.— i9«cr<>afy. 
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Although  the  stock  exhibited  was  less  in  number  than  the  pre- 
vious year^  yet  the  competition  was  of  a  higher  grade^  and  was 
XD&intained  with  much  spirit. 

The  exhibition  of  farming  tools  was  quite  large.  Plows  from 
Beecher  &  Dewey's  of  Ellicottville,  and  Lockling's  of  Perrysbury, 
were  a  credit  to  the  county.  There  were  fanning  mills,  wood 
mills,  sash  doors  and  blinds,  stone  ware,  tin  ware,  and  various 
other  articles  of  manuf^ture  worthy  of  consideration. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  competition  in  flour,  from 
wheat  grown  and  manufBiotured  in  tl^is  county.  The  lots  exhibi- 
ted, gave  extra  superfine  evidence  that  as  good  wheat  can  be 
raised  and  made  into  flour,  in  this  county,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  Wheat,  exceeding  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  raised 
here  last  year. 

The  butter  and  cheese  exhibited  were  unworthy  the  county, 
in  the  number  of  lots;  for  as  much,  and  as  good  quality  of  both, 
•re  made  in  the  county,  as  perhaps  in  any  othei',  according  to 
population. 

In  the  ladies'  department,  articles  in  numerous  variety,  em- 
bracing the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  made  that  part  of  the  Fan- 
decidedly  attractive. 

The  Society  reorganised  under  the  law  of  April  13, 1865.  At 
a  convention  called  for  the  purpose  at  Howe's  Hotel,  Little  Val- 
ley, January  28, 1856,  Dr.  Lyman  Twomley  was  chosen  Ghair- 
man,  and  John  Manley,  Secretary. 

Certificates  of  the  organization  were  made,  signed  imd  ac* 
Imowledged  before  F.Sucklin,  £sq.,  J.  P.,  and  forwarded  to  the 
County  Clerk  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  officers  elected  for  1856,  are  Horace  Howe,  President; 
Lyman  Twomley,  Vice  P»$iiknt;  John  Manley,  Secretary;  and 
Daniel  Bucklee,  Treasurer;  all  of  Little  Valley. 

Df HECTORS. — ^Benjamin  Fuller,  Little  Valley;  Edward  Harvey, 
Mansfield;  C^  W.  Fuller,  Wm.  Penny,  Little  Valley;  Nathaniel 
Walker,  Man^ld;  and  H.  R.  Finch,  Napoli. 

The  Cattaraugus  Jleserv^ion  brass  band  (17  Indians)  attracted 
general  admiration.  Their  superior  musical  attainments,  and 
dignified  demeanor,  won  the  respect,  sympathy  and  applause  of 
the  pec^le  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  their  music. 
The  Indians  wore  a  neat  tasteful  uniform. 

H.  C.  White,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
which  gave  good  satisfaction,  as  it  was  practical  and  instructive. 
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Hons*  F»  S.  Martin,  of  Olean,  and  A.  Leavenworth,  of  Catta- 
raugus, delivered  brief,  extempore  addresses,  contrasting  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  the  county  with  its  primitive 
condition  of  a  few  years  ago.  Both  gentlemen  were  pioneers, 
and  their  remarks  were  very  interesting. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  held  March  1 ,  John  Manley,  from  a 
committee  appointed  January  28,  reported  a  code  of  by-laws, 
which  was  accepted — subsequently,  (at  the  monthly  meeting, 
April  5,)  amended  and  adopted. 

A  committee  of  eleven,  presiding  in  different  towns,)  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  permanent 
locating  the  Society  meetings  and  £Edrs,  and  report  at  ibe  next 
meetii^. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  April  5,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting,  in  relation  to  permanent  location, 
reported  that  several  of  the  County  Societies  have  located  per- 
manently, and  with  very  beneficial  results,  and  a  saving,  after 
the  first  year,  of  the  annual  expense  of  building  fences,  pens, 
&c.  They  also  reported  that  Horace  Howe,  Esq.,  offered  to 
lease  the  Society  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  village  of  Little  Val- 
ley, for  ten  years,  for  an  aggregate  rent  of  ten  dollars,  and  sell 
it  to  the  Society,  any  time  within  that  period,  for  fifty  dollars 
per  acre.    The  report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved^  That  the  ^^  Board  of  Managers''  be  instructed  to 
contract  with  Horace  Howe,  Esq.,  for  the  land,  as  reported  bj 
the  committee,  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

Receipts. — In  treasury  date  of  last  report,  •  • $24  64 

From  State, 86  00 

Use  of  tent  at  Gowanda, 16  00 

Memberships  and  shilling  tickets, ....     423  56 

$549  20 

Expenditures. — Premiums,  1854, $52  00 

do  1855, 260  50 

Printing  and  other  expenses,    232  50 

Cash  on  hand 4  20 

^ $549  20 
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CAYUGA. 

Extract  from  report  of  Treasurer  and  acting  Secretary,  H.  H. 
Bostwick : 

The  amount  of  receipts  during  the  current  year  ending  Dec. 
20,  1855,  was  $1,113.40 — ^which  with  the  balance  in  treasury 
amounts  to  $1,575.09.  The  expenditures  for  premiums  and 
expenses  $989.94.    Amount  of  premiums  paid,  $424.00. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  President,  Abram  Bur- 
lew,  for  the  able  and  honorable  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office. 

Officers  for  1856.— President,  T.  S.  Bentley,  of  Brutus;  Trea- 
surer, Henry  H.  Bostwick,  of  Auburn;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Samuel  Mack,  of  Brutus;  Recording  Secretary,  P.  R. 
Freeoflf,  of  Auburn — and  twenty-one  Vice-Presidents. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  inquiries  relative  to 
the  purchasing  ^eal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

The  next  fair  appointed  for  17th  and  18  th  September. 

Products,  Cayuga  county,  shipped  east  by  railroad  from  Sept. 
1855,  to  May  1856,  from  J.  B.  Dill : 

Dressed  hogs,  5,210,  weighing  1,092.000  lbs.,  at  $5.00  per 
cwt.;  live  fat  hogs,  1,250;  live  store  hogs,  1,813;  &t  cattle, 
3,819;  sheep,  10,000;  horses,  200;  butter,  25,100  lbs.;  poultry, 
90  tons;  wool,  212,100  lbs.,  besides  200,000  lbs.  purchased  at 
woolen  mills.  Auburn;  apples,  3,000  bushels;  barley,  56,215 
bushels,  averaging  $1.08  per  bushel;  oats,  9,222  bushels,  aver- 
aging 38  cents.  The  whole  amount  paid  &rmers  for  above 
products,  will  amount  to  about  $400,000.  Barley  and  oats,  are 
new  products  for  shipment  by  railroad. 

CHAUTAUQUE. 

Extract  from  report  of  Hon.  6.  W.  Patterson,  President. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  at  Westfield,  on  the 
12th  and  13th  days  of  September. 

The  canvas  tent,  40  by  150  feet,  belonging  to  the  society,  was 
put  up  for  the  reception  and  security  of  in-door  articles. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  1854  shows  that  the  amount 
received  for  admission  of  members,  at  $1  each,  was  . . .  $263  00 

For  sale  (rf  admission  tickets,  at  Is., 1 90  38 

Amount  received  from  the  State, • 143  00 

Making  an  aggregate  of $596  38 
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It  also  shows  that  the  expenses  for  the  year  were  as  follows 

Expenses  of  the  fair  at  Majrille, •  $109  3i 

Paid  for  premiums,  • .  •  •  • •    404  00 

Paid  for  printing, 77  31 

Paid  to  new  treasurer, 5  76 


$596  98 


Officers  for  1856. — President,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Campbdl; 
Secretary,  Harmon  J.  BUss,  Esq. ;  Treasurer,  Sextus  H.  Hon- 
gerford,  Esq.,  all  of  Westfield. 

The  society  designated  Westfield  as  the  place  for  holdii^  the 
next  fair. 

The  number  of  animals  on  exhibition  was  greater  than  at  any 
former  fair  in  the  county,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
interest  taken  by  the  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  prosper!^ 
of  the  society. 

The  horses,  cattl^,  sheep,  and  swine  on  exhibition  were  hi^y 
creditable  to  the  farmers  of  the  county;  and  they  evince  a  deter- 
mination not  to  be  excelled,  if  the  importation  of  the  best  stod: 
that  can  be  purchased  in  Europe,  and  subsequent  good  breediiig, 
will  keep  them  in  the  front  rank. 

The  mechanical  implements  manu&cttu^d  in  the  county,  and 
on  exhiUtion,  were  very  numerous,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  skill  of  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry. 

Of  the  in-door  articles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they 
were  numerous,  and  fresh  from  the  fiiir  hands  of  the  ladies. 
They  require  no  other  eulogy. 

Notwithstanding  Chautauque  produces  excellent  wheat,  com, 
and  other  grain,  it  is  emphatically  a  grazing  county.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  dairy  has  rapidly  increased  for  many  years  past,  and 
the  butter  and  cheese  of  our  county  sells  as  high  as  any  other 
in  the  New- York  market. 

The  number  of  cows  kept  in  the  county,  according  to  the  late 
enumeration,  is  33,244 ;  and  estimating  the  average  income  from 
them  at  $25  each,  it  will  amount  to  $831,100. 

Hon.  Horace  Greeley  delivered  an  able  and  practical  address 
before,  the  society  on  the  second  day  of  the  fidr,  which  was 
listened  to 'with  marked  attention.  He  dwelt  at  eonsid^able 
length  on  the  importance  of  using  the  subsoil  plow,  and  of  un- 
der-draining, both  of  which  have  been  too  long  neglected  by 
most  gI  the  fitrmers. 
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The  plowing  match  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fiiir. 
There  were  nine  competitors  for  the  five  premiums  offered,  and 
the  task  of  the  committee  was  a  difficult  one,  in  deciding  to 
whom  the  several  premiums  ought  to  be  awarded.  The  work 
was  all  admirably  executed;  so  well»  that  every  plowman  went 
home  with  a  prize  in  his  pocket. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  the  committees  on 
plowing,  for  several  years  past,  have  laid  out  the  ground,  and 
then  retired  till  the  work  was  completed,  leaving  a  sub-commit* 
tee  to  draw  the  lots  for  the  plowmen,  and  see  the  plowing  is 
done  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society.  On  beiDg  informed 
that  the  work  is  completed,  the  Judges  inspect  it,  and  award  the 
premiums  to  the  lots  best  plowed,  without  knowing  the  names  of 
any  of  the  competitors. 

The  greatest  attraction  was  an  equestrian  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies. 

The  amount  of  money  received  at  the  fair  is  as  follows : 

Admission  of  members  at  8s.  each, • |464  00 

Admission  tickets  at  Is.  each, 664  63 

Cash  received  from  other  sources, 45  32 

Making  in  the  ajypregate, |1,173  95 

The  expenses  of  the  fair  were  in  all, 1,041  31 

Leaving  a  balance  of |132  64 

besides  appropriation  from  State  to  be  drawn. 

GEO.  W.  PATTERSON,  President. 


CHEMUNG. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  this  county,  although  an 
interesting  fair  was  held.  We  give  the  fitrm  statement  of  a 
young  farmer  of  the  county,  Joshua  S.  Holbert,  of  Chemung, 
which  shows  a  commendable  and  profitable  management  of  the 
farm: 

This  fitrm,  containing  140  acres,  120  acres  oi  which  are  im* 
proved,  "  on  which  I  keep  37  head  of  stock — 3  horses,  1  yoke 
of  oxen,  22  cows,  1  bull,  4  yearlings,  and  5  calves. 

<<  I  harvested,  the  past  year,  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain, 
as  follows :  290  bushels  of  wheat;  100  bushels  of  barley;  1,400 
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bushels  ears  of  corn;  300  bushels  of  oats;  and  75  bushels  of 
potatoes. 

"  I  gave  the  manner  of  making  butter  in  my  October  report, 
and  here  I  will  give  the  number  of  pounds  made  over  and  above 
a  large  family  use.  The  number  of  pounds  made  and  sold  in 
New- York  city,  to  Messrs.  J.  L.  Adams  &  Co., for  the  year  1855, 
is  as  below :  my  cows,  to  let  to  a  tenant,  would  be  called  but 
20,  as  one  cmne  in  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  3  two  year  old 
heifers,  which  four  would  count  but  two  full  cows — but  the 
whole  number,  inclusive,  were  22 ;  from  which  I  have  made 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  of  batter.  My 
spring  butter  sold  at  various  prices,  from  27  cents,  to  37  cents, 
without  commission.  The  entire  dairy  sold,  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, for  31  cents.  The  whole  amount  received  (including  Ae 
three  at  Albany,  at  the  same  price,)  of  my  dairy  is  $1,287.73. 

^^  Aggregate  income  of  the  farm,  rating  the  unsold  and  sold, 
is  given  below : 

"For  butter, $1,287  73 

pork, 211  02 

290  bushels  of  wheat,  at  12s,. . .  •        435  00 

100  bushels  of  barley,  at  8s,  ... .        100  00 

1,400  bushels,  ears  of  corn,  at  3s,. .       525  00 

300  bushels  of  oats,  at  38, 112  50 

75  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  3s,    . .         28  12 


$2,699  37^ 


(The  average  yield,  per  cow,  it  will  be  perceived,  estimating 
the  22  cows  and  heifers,  is  187  pounds  each;  and  estimating  20 
cows,  which  is  all  that  could  be  estimated  fully,  is  205  pounds 
each — ^which  is  a  very  large  yield  for  an  entire  dairy;  and  cer- 
tainly is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Holbert,  who  is  quite  a  young 
man,  just  entering  upon  his  career  as  a  farmer.  The  yield  of 
the  120  acres  of  improved  land,  from  the  statement  above  ren- 
dered, it  will  be  perceived,  amounts  to  $22.49  57-100  per  acre.) 

Officers  for  1856.^— Prerident,  John  Jackson,  Horaeheads;  Oor- 
responding  Secretary,  C.  M.  Widrig,  Horseheads;  Beoording 
Secretary,  J.  F.  Dean,  Horseheads. 
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CHENANGO. 

The  Society  held  its  annual  fair  at  Norwich,  the  26th  and 
27th  of  September.  Our  Society  never  had  a  better  exhibition 
of  stock;  some  of  which  drew  the  first  premiums  at  the  State 
fair.  The  address  was  delivered  on  the  last  day  by  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  Esq.,  which  was  well  received. 
Receipts  for  1855; 

Prom  State, $122  00 

Balance  firom  last  year, 317  92 

Members, 468  00 

From  gates  and  citizens  of  Norwich, 576  66 


$1,484  58 


Expenditures: 

Premiums  and  expenses, $1,031  73 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 452  85 


$1,484  58 


Our  fair  has  been  permanently  located  at  this  place  for  the 
last  four  years,  (this  is  the  last  year,)  and  I  think  with  great 
success. 

Our  county,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  was  never  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition.  The  farmers  are  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest 'y  every  kind  of  production  commands  a  high  price.  The 
cropd  have  been  good;  hay,  a  great  yield;  all  kinds  of  grain  more 
than  an  average  crop  ;  potatoes  good  ;  butter  and  cheese  more 
than  average. 

Prices. — Com,  9s.  per  bushel ;  oats,  4s.  per  bushel;  potatoes, 
3s.  per  bushel;  flour,  $10  to  $11  per  bbl.;  butter,  25cts.  per  lb.; 
cheese,  10  ets.  per  lb. 

With  these  prices  and  a  productive  season,  our  £urmers  have 
an  easy  road  to  wealth. 

The  principal  pit)duction  of  our  county  is  dairy  and  grazing 
There  is  no  county  in  the  State  can  excel  ours  in  its  good  quality 
of  butter. 

We  intend  to  keep  up  the  agricultural  interest,  and  hope  to 
increase  in  numbers  and  reports,  from  year  to  year,  until  we  can 
get  all  the  flurman  listed  in  this  great  work. 
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The  ofGicers  for  1856,  are,  Solomon  Wait,  Preston,  President; 
Jonathan  Wells,  Norwich,  Secretary  and  Treasurer— and  seven 
Vice-Presidents. 

J.  WELLS,  Secretary. 


CLINTON. 

The  fairs  of  the  Clinton  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  for  five  years 
previous  to  1854,  were  held  at  the  spacious  and  well  arnuoged 
grounds  and  buildings  which  were  erected  by  the  Society  near 
Keeseville.  The  location,  however,  proved  to  be  injudicious,  be- 
ing at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county.  The  Society  conse- 
quently changed  the  location  of  the  fair  to  Plattsburgh. 

The  Executive  committee  used  their  best  efforts  during  the 
winter  of  1854,  to  secure  suitable  and  permanent  grounds  whereqp 
to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  fixtures,  but  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  It  was  decided  that  nO  fair  Would  be  held  during  ^ 
year  1854. 

Permission  having  been  granted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,* 
allowing  this  Society  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
Barracks,  and  enclosed  grounds  at  Plattsburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  exhibition,  a  premium  list  was  adopted  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $759 — and  the  fair  for  1855,  was  announced  to  be  held 
on  the  18th  and  19th  Septiember. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  it  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  the  Society  to  diffuse  agricultural,  horticultural 
and  mechanical  information  among  its  members  and  the  ccmunn- 
nity,  and  that  a  portion  of  its  premiums  should  therefore  be  paid 
in  Transactions  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Soeie^,  and 
American  Institute,  and  A^icultural,  Horticultural  and  Mechan- 
ical publications,  and  that  the  following  scale  be  adopted  lor  that 
purpose — ^the  selection  being  left  to  themselves : 

Persons  whose  awards  in  the  aggregate  amount  to 

$2  and  $3,  shall  receive  as  above, $1  00 

4and   5,  "  « 2  00 

6  and   7,  «  « 3  00 

8  and  over,      *«  "  4  00 

Thus,  every  person  receivmg  awards  to  the  amount  of  $2  and 
over,  wiU  be  provided  with  reading  matter  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion and  of  his  own  selection.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  plan 
agricultural  publications  will  find  their  way  into  many  fiunilies 
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where  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  This  arrangement  has 
been  received  with  great  fEivor  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
generally.  The  following  list  shows  the  number  already  distri- 
l^ted  in  part  payment  of  premiums : 

Countiy  Gentleman,  10c<^ies;  Moore's  Rural  New-^Yorker, 
10  copies;  New  England  Farmer,  (weekly,)  1  copy;  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  (monthly,)  6  copies;  Wo<d  Grower  and  Stock  Be^ 
gister,  6  copies;  Horticulturist,  5  copies;  Cultivator,  5  copies; 
Genesee  Farmer,  6  copies;  American  Agriculturist,  6  copies; 
Transactions,  36  volumes. 

A  considerable  number  will  be  added  to  this  as  the  unpaid 
premiums  are  called  for. 

The  &ir  was  held  at  the  United  States  Barracks,  on  the  18th 
and  19th  September.  As  the  weather  was  unfavorable  the  first 
day,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  time  lor  enfdes  until  10 
o'clock  next  day,  and  the  business  of  two  days  was  crowded 
into  one.  The  judges  commenced  their  examination  about  11 
o'clock,  and  their  reports  were  handed  in  before  2  P.  M. 

The  show  of  horses  was  allowed  to  be  equal  to  any  ever  held 
in  the  county.  The  Sherman  Slack  Hawk,  owned  by  Lemuel 
North,  Esq.,  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  of  ^^  Horses  for  all 
work,''  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  horses  in  America. 
He  has  subsequently  taken  the  second  prize  in  the  class  of 
'^  Boadsters,"  at  the  exhibition  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Boston. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  small,  few  animals  were  brought  from 
the  distant  towns.  There  were  however  some  fine  stock  exhi- 
bited. 

Of  sheep  and  swine  the  show  was  very  meager. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  decidedly  good,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention, although  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  small. 

Some  fine  flowers  and  tastefid  bouquets  and  designs  were  shown« 

The  show  of  manufactures,  in  many  departments,  was  quite 
interesting  and  highly  creditable.  A  &ir  show  of  agricultural 
implements  was  made,  and  gave  evidence  of  progress  in  that 
departm^it. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Lemuel 
Stetson,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  in- 
terest He  argued  with  the  editor  of  a  popular  newspaper  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  that  partizan  politics  should  have  no 
place  in  discussions  on  these  occasions,  but  said  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  speakers  who  could  talk  well  on  the  subjects  re- 
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commenaed,  viz :  Deep  Flawing^  Manuring ^  Selecting  Seedj  Im- 
proving the  breed  of  domestic  animals.  He  touched  these  sob- 
jects  slightly  and  briefly,  except  the  last,  upon  which  he 
dwelt,  arguing  that  care  and  feed  produced  results  almost  equal 
to  bloodj  and  rehearsed,  with  variations,  the  story  of  Chrono- 
meter,  the  first  Durham  bull  in  the  State  of  Ohio^  purchased  by 
General  Wright  from  the  tail  of  Mr.  Slick's  peddling  cart  as  a 
genuine  bloody  but  which  in  fact  was  only  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  the  native  breed,  just  taken  by  Sir.  Slick  a  little  way 
back  in  payment  for  a  clock.  But  the  principal  topic  dis- 
cussed was — ^What  are  to  be  the  future  markets  for  the  pro- 
duce of  Clinton  county  1  He  showed  that  the  limit  of  our 
country  at  latitude  45  had  deprived  us  of  the  market  suggested 
by  nature,  so  that  until  the  Northern  canal  was  opened  this 
frontier  was  without  a  market.  After  that  we  had  a  domestic 
and  also  a  southern  market,  that  had  been  productive  of  great 
local  prosperity,  but  that  was  not  all  we  ought  to  look  for. 
That  the  true  northern  limits  of  the  State  of  New- York,  as 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  and  English  under  the  Iroquois  was  the 
south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  the  markets  for  this 
county  could  not  be  con^plete  without  the  peaceable  annexa- 
tion of  the  Canadas  to  the  United  States. 

Th6  grounds  and  buildings  proved  to  be  admirably  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Fair,  and  thanks  were  voted  with  ac- 
clamation to  the  Hon.  Jeflferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
General  Jesup,  Quartermaster-Greneral,  for  the  use  of  the  bar- 
racks and  grounds. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  committee  was  held  on  the  27th 
November,  after  due  public  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
premiums  on  "  Field  Crops."  There  were,  however,  no  ap- 
plications for  premiums  in  this  department.  This  will  appear 
strange,  in  view  of  the  abundant  crops  grown  this  season.  It 
is  believed  that  the  stringent  rules  of  the  Society  in  r^ard  to 
keeping  exact  accounts  with  the  crops  offered  for  premium  was 
the  principal  reason. 

It  is  believed  that  if  farmers  would  generally  make  it  a  prac- 
tice of  keeping  exact  accounts  with  every  crop,  they  would 
find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  many  ways,  besides  being 
always  in  a  condition  to  contest  for  the  prizes  of  this  Society. 

The  Treasurer's  account  shows  a  balance  received  from  Z.  C. 

Piatt,  former  Treasurer,  of $23  88 

From  members, 170  00 
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Fox  admission  tickets  sold, •  •  |268  60 

For  36  vols.  Transactions  in  payment  for  prizes,  . . .  •  36  00 

For  advance  price  on  periodicals  in  payment  of  do,  .  17  74 


$516  22 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  incidental  expenses, |164  91 

"    premiums, 323  00 

Balance  on  hand, 28  31 


1516  22 


Qficers,  1856. — ^President,  John  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh; 
Secretary,  John  L.  Stetson,  do;  Treasurer,  Edwin  Benedict « do, 
and  thirteen  vice-presidents 


COLUMBIA. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Columbia  County  Agricultural  Society 
wa3  held  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  equal  to  any  of  the  preceding  fairs  held  in  this 
county.  We  are  much  encouraged,  as  our  Society  increases  stead- 
ily in  its  receipts  and  in  the  interest  taken  by  the  farmers. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  the  best  ever  made  in  the  coun- 
ty; the  show  of  cattle  was  very  large  and  fine;  also  a  good  col- 
lectiMi  of  sheep  and  swine,  and  v^etables  and  fruit,  was  very 
fine  indeed. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  John  Stanton  Gould,  of 
Hudson. 

Treasurer's  report  of  Columbia  County  Agricultural  Society, 
is  as  follows : 

Cash  on  hand  at  annual  meeting, $90  47 

From  members,  &c., 341  32 

From  State,  1855, 133  00 


1564  79 
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Sept.  20th.  By  cash  for  premioms,  as  per  vouchers,. .  $410  50 

Miscellaneous, 82  86 

Balance  in  Treasury, , 71  43 


1 


$564  79 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  September  last,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  E.  W.  Bushnell,  of  Hillsdale;  Secretary,  P.  A. 
Gifford,  of  Hudson;  Treasurer,  H.W.  McClellan,  Chatham  Four 
Comers;  and  five  Vice-Presidents,  and  an  executive  committee 
of  one  from  each  town. 

E.  W.  BUSHNELL, 

President. 


COfRTLAND. 

The  annual  tair  was  held  September  25,  26,  and  27,  at  their 
spacious  grounds  in  the  village  of  Homer,  and  in  all  its  depart- 
ments was  most  creditable  to  the  county. 

The  high  reputation  awarded  to  this  county  for  its  dairy  pro- 
ducts, was  fully  sustained  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  display  of 
fruits  was  peculiarly  attractive.  Stock,  implements,  domestic 
manufactures,  vegetables  andflowers,  were  all  well  worthy  of 
the  county. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cortland  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, was  held  at  Van  Andetfs,  Homer,  Dec.  27.  Geo.  J.  J.  Bar- 
ber, President,  in  the  chair.  After  partaking  of  a  sumptuous 
agricultural  dinner,  the  President  called  the  Society  to  order, 
and  delivered  an  interesting  address;  at  Ae  close,  premiums 
were  awarded  on  winter  crops,  dairies,  Stc.,  and  the  following 
officers  elected: 

President,  Israel  Boies,  Homer ;  Vice  Presidents,  Stephen  D. 
Freer,  Cortlandville;  Moses  Kinney,  Truxton;'flammil  Thomp- 
son, Homer;  Alfred  L.  Chamberlain,  Cortlandville;  Secretary, 
Charles  R.  Beach,  Homer;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Paris  Bar- 
ber, Homer;  Treasurer,  Morgan  L.  Webb,  Homer;  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  twelve;  H.  B.  Burr.  Secretary. 
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DELAWARE- 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  report  of  my  predecessor,  the  year  of 
1854  was  one  of  disaster  to  this  county.  But  our  trouble  did 
not  end  with  the  year;  fkrmers  had  undertaken  to  winter  more 
stock  than  there  was  feed  in  the  county  to  sustain,  and  had  it 
not  have  been  ibr  the  large  importations  of  com,  oats,  &c.,  from 
itdjoining  and  even  more  distant  counties,  many  would  have  been 
unable  to  have  kept  their  stock  until  the  first  of  May*  There 
Is  no  doubt  but  a  drouth  affects  a  grazing  more  than  a  grain  grow- 
ing district,  for  while  the  grain  grower  loses  his  crop,  we  not  only 
lose  our  crop,  but  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  lai^ly  i^n  our  stock 
on  hand.  From  the  first  of  May  prospects  began  to  brighten, 
and  success  has  attended  the  fkrmer  in  all  his  undertakings  through 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  chief  marketable  product  of  the  county  is  butter,  and 
most  of  the  coarser  grain,  such  as  corn,  oats,  and  a  share  of  the 
buckwheat  are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  dairy,  being  fed  to  the 
cows  during  the  winter  and  spring.  There  was  probably  an 
Increase  of  dairy  products  over  last  year  of  twenty  per  cent,  and 
estimating  the  quantity  by  the  most  reliable  statistics,  and  there 
would  be  at  least  four  millions  of  pounds  of  butter  made  in  the 
tounty  in  1855. 

Of  the  quality,  the  market  price  in  New-York  is  the  best 
criterion,  being  from  35  to  85  cents  per  pound,  and  in  som^ 
instances  a  higher  price.  And  although  didrymen  of  Delaware 
eounty  would  prefer  to  stand  upon  their  own  reputation,  yet  a 
very  large  share  of  the  butter  from  this  county  Is  sold  in  New- 
Tork  as  "  choice  Orange  county  dairy. ^^ 

The  native  cow  is  most  common  throughout  the  county,  and 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  best  for  the  dairy;  yet  others  who 
have  crossed  the  native  with  the  Devon  or  the  Durham  think 
that  while  they  have  been  adding  to  the  beauty  of  their  stodc, 
they  have  lost  none  of  the  good  qualities  for  the  dairy,  and  can 
get  much  higher  prices  for  animals  they  wish  to  dispose  of. 

The  value  of  land  has,  for  a  few  years  past,  been  steadily  in* 
ereasing,  and  although  the  peculation  of  several  towns  in  the 
oounty  has  decreased,  the  amount  of  property  in  euch  towns 
was  never  greater  than  at  present. 

Our  annual  Fair  was  held  at  Hobart,on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
September,  and  was  in  every  respect  successful.  At  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  year  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury,  and 
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a  debt  to  pay.  Over  one  thousand  dollars  in  premiums  i¥ere 
offered,  the  show  grounds  securely  enclosed,  and  such  resec- 
tions made  as  prevented  borrowing  or  lending  badges,  by  which 
persons  could  smuggle  themselves  in  without  pay,  and  it  is  to  the 
enforcement  of  those  regulations  that  the  Society,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  present  prosperity. 

The  citizens  of  Hobart  are  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  their  efficient  aid.  The  exhibition  in  all  the  depart- 
ments was  most  creditable  to  the  county,  and  neat  cattle  spe- 
cially attractive,  and  some  very  superior. 

By  permission  I  annex  a  table  of  statistics,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Cyrenus  Gibbs,  of  Harpersfield,  with  his  reasons  for  so  doing, 
which  was  read  at  our  annual  festival,  in  Hobart,  on  the  19th 
Sept.,  1855.     The  following  is  an  extract ; 

"Mr.  President — The  opinion  has  seemed  to  prevail,  that 
Delaware  county  was  far  behind  the  other  counties  of  the  State 
in  the  amount  of  their  productions;  that  the  county  was  '  mostly 
grown  to  briars,'  with  now  and  then  a  cultivated  spot;  also, 
that  we  ought  to  change  our  mode  of  farming,  by  produc- 
ing more  grain  and  less  butter,  and  thereby  gain  a  position  in 
the  State  more  worthy  of  note.  Now  I  hold  such  an  idea  to  be 
wholly  fallacious,  as  statistics  taken  from  the  census  of  1850 
will  fully  show,  viz  : 

In  population  we  are  thirty^rflrst,  containing 39,684 

Improved  land,  sixth,  containing  in  acres, &2,d42 

Number  of  horses,  twenty-ninth,  containing, 8,231 

Milch  cows,  twenty-sixth,  containing 34,493 

Other  cattle,  sixth,  containing 22,611 

Value  of  stock,  sixth,  valued  at $1,948,626 

Wheat,  fiftieth,  ^umber  of  bushels, 20,295 

Rye,  tenth,  number  of  bushels, 139,505 

Oats,  seventeenth,  bushels,   591,571 

Indian  corn,  forty-seventh,  bushels, 118,335 

Wool,  twenty-sixth,  lbs., 165,221 

Potatoes,  fifteenth,  bushels, 331,317 

Buckwheat,  fifth,  bushels, 147,541 

Butter,  second,  lbs, 3,780,285 

Cheese,  twenty-eighth,  lbs., 89,098 

Hay,  sixth,  tons, 120,964 

Clover  and  grass  seed,  first,  bushels, 36,035 

Maple  sugar,  ninth,  lbs., 469,517 

Domestic  mwuiHctures,  seventh,  value, , , , . .        |46,671 
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"  These  are  the  principal  farm  productions  of  the  State.  Now, 
taking  our  population  as  a  basis,  which  is  thirty-one,  and  but 
three  times  do  we  go  above,  while  we  run  sixteen  times  below. 

*'  Again,  take  the  value  of  farms  for  the  basis,  which  is 
twenty-ninth,  and  it  is  still  three  times  above  and  sixteen  below. 

^^  Two  more  items  are  worthy  of  notioe,  of  those  attending  school 
we  are  21st,  and  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  51  st,  num- 
bering only  225.  For  3,780,585  lbs.  of  butter,  at  2a  cents  per 
pound,  the  average  price  for  the  last  five  years,  we  get  |7,361.17, 
There  are  but  two  counties  in  the  State,  whose  wheat  crop  goes 
above  that  amount,  assuming  $1.50  per  bustel  to  be  an  average 
price,  while  each  of  those  counties  fall  much  short  in  the  pro- 
duction of  butter.  With  these  statistics  before  you,  I  leave  the 
subject  for  your  consideration." 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Delhi,  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1856.  At  which  time  premiums  were  awarded  upon  field  crops* 
seeds,  fruits,  &c. 

Expenditures,-         ...  |788  61 
Receipts  from  all  sources,  -         -    963  58 


In  Treasurer's  hands,  -       -         -  |224  97 

Qlficersfor  1856,— President,  Richard  B.  Gibbs,  Harpersfield; 
Vice-Presidents,  G.  W.  Hanford,  Walton;  Daniel  Andrews, 
Stamford;  J.  £.  Sherman,  Sydney  Plains;  S.  F.  Miller,  Frank- 
lin; R.  D.  Baird,  Harpersfleld;  Henry  S.  Hawley,  Hamden; 
Porter  Frisbee,  Meredith;  Seci<etary,  Sherwood  D.  G<>uld,  Delhi; 
Treasurer,  Hiram  Olmstead,  Walton. 

R.  B.  GIBBS,  President. 


DUTCHESS. 

The  annual  fair  of  this  Society  for  the  year  1855,  was  held  at 
Washington  Hollow,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September. 

The  exhibition  was  all  that  could  have  been  anticipated;  every 
department  was  fully  represented. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  this  exhibition  exceeded,  materially, 
that  of  former  years,  as  every  exhiUtion  of  the  Society,  since 
its  organization,  thirteen  years  ago,  has  been  good;  yet  it  was 
such  as  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  interest  is  fully  sustained, 
and  that  the  fiurmers  of  ^e  county  ^e  determined  that  the 
Society  shall  flourish. 
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The  Society  has  a  laige  and  oommodions  Mr  building,  with 
ample  grounds  attached,  properly  fenced,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary accommodations,  so  that  the  exhibitions  will,  hereafter,  all 
be  at  this  place.  This  arrangement  gives  almost  universal  satis- 
£K;tion,  as  the  place  is  central,  giving  equal  facilities  to  all. 
Everjrthing  connected  with  the  society  Seems  to  be  conducted  in 
harmony,  and  with  a  will  that  must  bring  every  success  that 
can  be  expected  from  an  association  of  this  kind.  The  Treasu- 
rer reports  larger  rece^>ts  than  <m  any  previous  year. 
The  accounts  stand  thus : 

Amount  received  from  all  sources, $1}1^1  41 

Amount  paid  for  premiums  and  expenses, 1,005  87 

Amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, $1 55  54 


.  Oficer$  for  1856.~President,  Daniel  B.  Haight,  Washington; 
Recording  Secretary,  Greorge  Sweet,  Washington  Hollow;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  John  U.  Abel,  Union  Vale;  Treasurer, 
Richard  T.  Cormell,  Clinton  Comers. ' 


ERIE. 

Our  fifteenth  annual  fair  was  held  at  the  village  of  East  HasF 
burg,  on  the  11th  and  12th  dajrs  of  September,  and  was  largely 
attended  by  the  fhrmers  and  mechanics  of  the  county. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  adopted  the  plan  of  enclo^g 
the  grounds,  and  taking  a  fee  of  a  shilling  of  all  that  did  not 
^become  members  of  the  Society  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  had  always  labored  under 
was  the  want  of  sufficient  funds.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
have  some  years  been  obliged  to  go  round  at  the  close  of  the 
fair,  and  beg  of  some  in  order  to  raise  the  amount  we  were  en* 
titled  to  draw  from  the  State ;  indeed,  last  year  they  £uled  to 
raise  the  amount  by  fifty  dollars. 

We  were  determined  to  endure  this  state  of  things  no  longer, 
although  we  were  censured  (as  we  expected  to  be,)  by  persons 
that  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  attendii^  our  fi9Llrs,  but 
never  contributing  anything  towards  sustaining  them.  But  be- 
lieving, as  we  did,  that  this  plan  would  produce  the  nec^saiy 
amount  of  the  ^^  needful,"  it  was  adopted,  and,  as  I  believe, 
will  not  be  hereaftier  departed  from  in  this  county. 
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We  kmd  enolosed  nearly  four  acres  of  ground,  in  a  beantUFdl 
grove,  with  a  substantial  board  fence;  inside  of  which  were 
oetted:  peas  for  sheep  and  swine,  and  arrangements  for  cattle 
and  horses;  and  a  hall  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  width,  substantially  covered  with  boards, 
under  which  tables  were  erected,  on  which  was  exhibited  most 
of  Ae  domestic  manufactures,  fruits,  flowers,  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  needlework,  paintings,  &c.,  filled  to  overflowing. 

On  the  north. side  of. this  hall  was  a  long  table  erected,  on 
which  was  placed  the  grain  and  root  crops;  a  little  south  of 
this  hall  was  erected  the  speaker's  stand,  around  which  seats 
were  provided  for  the  ladies  and  some  others,  enough,  perhaps, 
for  a  thousand  persons. 

Around  the  speaker's  stand  and  the  hall  was  graded  and  pre- 
pared a  circular  track  or  course,  about  thirty  rods  in  length,  on 
which  the  horses  were  shown ;  it  was  also  occupied  for  an  hour 
the  last  day  of  the  fiiir  by  a  number  of  ladies  showing  their  skill 
in  riding  on  horseback,  which,  however  profitable  or  commend* 
able  it  may  be,  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  interest. 

On  the  north-east  comer  of  the  ground  was  erected  a  temper^- 
aace  building,  in  which  tables  were  set,  and  dinner  cooked  and 
served  during  the  fair,  at  all  times  of  day,  when  called  for. 

The  show  of  stock  of  various  kinds  was  creditable  to  the  countyi 
though,  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  some  previous 
years. 

Of  farm  implements,  Mr.  H.  C.  White,  of  Buffalo,  exhibited 
some  very  Mperior  plows,  cultivators,  straw  cutters,  &c.  There 
were  a  few  very  nice  carriages  and  buggy  wagons  exhibited  by 
Bufiam  &  Brothers,  tfud  J.  B6dima,  of  Lancaster. 

The  exhfMtion  of  grain  and  root  crops  was  Tcry  good,  B. 
Maltby  presented  a  sample  of  winter  wheat,*  the  yield  of  which 
was  stated  to  be  thirty-nine  bowels  per  acre ;  and  Wm.  Hamble- 
ton  presented  a  sample  of  corn,  Uie  yield  of  which  he  stated  to 
be  over  a  hundred  bui^iels  per  acre ;  and  there  were  other  very 
good  samples  both  of  grain  «nd  roots  presented. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Horace 
^Ireeley,  and  contained  much  valuable  instruction  to  the  farmer, 
and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  concourse  of  Ae  &rmers  of  Erie 
county.  Although,  perhaps,,  not  all  that  heard  Mr.  Greeley  will 
endeavor  to  follow  him  in  all  Tiis  propositions ;  still  it  had  one 
good  effect  we  intended  it  should  have  when  we  invited  him  to 
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address  us,  and  that  is,  it  brought  a  large  number  of  people  to 
the  fair. 

Officers  for  1856.— President,  George  W.  Tift,  Buffiilo ;  Secre- 
tary, H.  C.  White,  Buf&Io ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Scott,  Buffalo. 
Our  receipts  from  all  sources  this  year  (not  including 

the  State  appropriation,)  is •  •  •     |682  00 

Premiums  paid,  and  incidental  expenses,  about 550  00 


Balance  in  treasury, |132  00 

ALLEN  POTTER,  President. 
['LIZ  OH 


ESSEX. 


The  election  of  officers  for  the  Society  was  held  in  December, 
1855.  Hon.  E.  W.  Rogers,  President;  J.  W.  Steele,  Secretary; 
Wm.  W.  Root,  Treasurer — together  with  nineteen  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

The  annual  fair  and  cattle  show,  was  held  ftt  Elizabethtown, 
September  1855,  which,  considering  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
weather,  was  well  attended,  and  the  usual  interest  was  manifested 
In  all  the  departments  of  the  exhibition. 

The  amount  received  at  the  &ir,  was, $369  67 

From  the  State, 71  00 

From  L.  D.  Brown,  late  treasurer, 64  25 

Total, 1504  9S 

Paid  for  premiums, •••  $294  20 

Printing, 40  50 

Clerk  hire  for  Secretary, 7  00 

Gate  tender  and  attendance  on  grounds,.  • .  19  25 

Hay  and  grain, 12  02 

Miscellaneous,  .* 31  23 

$404  20 

Leaving  in  Treasurer's  hands  the  sum  of $100  72 

J.  W.  STEELE,  Secretary. 
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FRANKLIN. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  continued  prosperity  of 
our  Society.  A  year  of  plenty  has  followed  years  of  blight  and 
disaster,  and  renewed  hope  in  the  breast  of  the  farmer,  prompts 
him  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

The  fourth  annual  fiilr  of  the  Society,  held  in  the  village  of 
Malone,  on  19th,  20th  and  21st  September,  was  well  attended 
and  gave  evidence  that  the  occasion  had  not  decreased  in  in- 
terest. 

There  was  a  better  exhibition  in  all  the  departments  than  at 
any  previous  fair.  The  competition  was  spirited  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  to  obtain  a  premium.  Those  who  failed  felt  that 
another  year  would  afford  them  a  chance  to  try  again.  The 
number  of  entries  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  were  220. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  good.  Prom  the  exhibition  of 
household  manu£Eictures  and  the  dairy,  we  are  warranted  in  say- 
ing, many  a  man  in  Franklin  county,  is  not  wanting  a  wife  well 
willed,  or  a  home  pleasant  and  attractive. 

The  display  in  the  mechanical  department,  was  sufficient 
proof  that  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  county  to  find  skillful  and 
enterprising  artizans,  ready  and  able  to  furnish  us  with  what  we 
need. 

The  third  day  of  the  fair,  the  Society  listened  to  an  address, 
replete  with  suggestions  and  instructive  thought,&om  Col.  Duane, 
of  Schenectady. 

The  amount  of  premiums  awarded  was  1570.  Sixty-eight  Di- 
plcHnas,  elegantly  filled  out  by  J.  R.  Seaver,  of  Malone,  were  also 
granted  to  exhibitors. 

Enterprising  farmers  and  mechanics,  are  beginning  to  find  the 
annual  &ir  an  excellent  medium  for  advertising  the  products  of 
their  fiurms  and  shops.  Here  they  will  be  seen,  and  their  supe- 
riority appreciated. 

Those  wishing  to  purchase  choice  animals  or  .articles,  and  dis- 
trusting the  empty  puff  and  windy  advertisement  of  a  newspaper, 
find  this  the  time  and  place  where  they  can  see,  examine  and 
compare  for  themselves. 

With  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  our  lands  improved,  we  can 
never  expect  to  rival  many  counties  in  the  State  in  the  amount 
of  our  products,  but  if  there  was  a  will,  with  a  united  effort,  we 
might  rate  with  the  first  in  excellence. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

Amount  receipts  of  fair, |961  81 

Received  from  State  Treasurer, 100  00 

11,061  81 
Paid  premiums  and  expenses, 1,000  05 

Balance,  1855, |61  76 

Old  fund  in  treasury, 840  94 

Total  Society's  fund, |402  70 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst. 
A  new  constitution,  conforming  to  the  act  passed  by  the  L^pslar 
ture,  April  13, 1855,  was  adopted.  The  following  officers  were 
duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Wm.  Andrews,  of  Malone,  President;  Christopher  Briggs,  of 
rt.  Covington,  Vice-President;  D*  R.  Sperry,  of  Malone,  Secre- 
tary; H.  H.  Horsford,  of  Malone,  Treasurer;  James  Duane,  B.  H. 
Clarke,  M.  L.  Parlii^  H.  W.  Eetchum,  James  6.  Dickey  and  John 
Doty,  Directors, 

D.  R.  SP£RRT,  Secretary. 


FULTON  AND  HAMILTON. 

The  Agrieulttiral  Society  held  their  amiual  exhibition  at 
Broadalbin,  Fulton  county ,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1855. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  year  for  entries,  sub- 
scriptions) &c.,  were, $16S  00 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

For  premiums,  «• «•*.*••.. |84  75 

Incidental  expenses,  .  ..»• • 26  85 

Balance  on  hand,  ••••*••*.*••«««« ,  •  * 51  00 


$163  00 


A  statement  was  presented  the  Society  by  James  k  Amos 
Avery,  in  relation  to  wheat  crop,  haying  a  yield  of  96  budielf 
on  3  acres  and  60  rods  of  Iand« 
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Qficers  for  1856.— -Prendent,  Isaac  Laferer,  Northville,  Ful- 
ton county  y  Vice-President,  Isaiah  Young,  Johnstown,  do; 
Treasurer^  Arch.  Anderson,  do,  do;  Secretary,  Dan.  Cameron^ 
do,  do.     Executive  committee  of  nine. 


GENESEE. 

At  an  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Oenesee  Oounty  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1856,  the 
following  persona  were  duly  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President,  Eden  Foster,  Elba.  Vice-Presidents,  H.  W.  Wright, 
Batayia;  Charles  Hannam,  Pavillion;  L.  D.  Khigman,  Byron; 
Daniel  C2enter,  Darien.  Secretary,  H.  J.  Ensign,  Satavia. 
Treasurer,  G.  Kirkham,  Jr.,  Batavia,  and  Executiye  commit- 
tee of  thirteen. 


HEROMEIL 

The  exh&ition  the  preset  year  was  in  all  respects  creditable  to 
the  farmers  of  the  oountjr,  and  in  most  req)ects  was  very  fine. 
The  annual  gathering  of  the  farmers  to  compare  products,  to  show 
the  excellenoe  of  industry,  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  success,  to  im- 
part our  own  improvements  and  advantages  to  our  neighbors,  that 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  go  and  do  likewise,  is  highly  benefldal 
to  our  progress  and  usefblness. 

The  diqday  of  horses  was  never  equaled  in  the  county;  the  cat- 
tle though  not  lai^y  represented  were  of  excellent  quality.  The 
£nut  department  was  well  represented.  Qneof  the  most  interesting 
fiNttnres  of  the  show  was  the  equestrian  exhibition;  it  was  a  great 
source  of  revenue. 

Beceipts  for  the  year, tljlOT  08 

Premiums  and  expenses, 886  52 

Babnce  in  treasury,.. • |330  56 

At  ihe  annual  meeting  the  Society  directed  the  Executive  oom- 
laittee  to  take  measures  to  permanently  locate  the  exhibition;  and 
the  Executi ve  committee  subsequently  located  for  five  years  at  nion, 
mi  a  soit^le  lot  of  ground  is  to  be  provided  with  conveni»t  ereo* 
tiofts  £>r  the  display  and  i^otaction  of  artldes  on  exhIbitioiL 
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Officers^  1856.— Praident,  S.  McEee,  Winfield;  Yice-Pi^sideiit) 
P.  H.  Warren,  Columbia;  Secsretary,  J.  D.  Ingersoll,  Ilion;  Treas- 
urer, J.  A.  Basbach,  lUon;  nine  vice  presidents,  and  a  town  secre- 
tary from  each  town. 

DUANE  KICHAEDSOM's  PREMIUM  FARM,  EAST  SCHUYLER. 

^  My  fisum  consists  of  one  hundred  acres;  ninety  of  which  is  im- 
proved, and  ten  of  woodland.  The  &ce  of  my  fisurm  is  partly  rolling 
and  partly  river  flats.  The  soil  is  of  different  colors;  some  li^t, 
and  some  dark,  and  some  cobble  stone;  subsoil  rather  clayish;  the 
latter  a  loam  intervale  subsoil;  considerable  clay.  The  mode  I 
adopt  to  improve  the  clay  soil  is  to  fall  plow  for  sowing  in  the 
spring,  and  plow  sufficiently  late  in  the  spring  to  have  the  soil  clean 
and  mellow  before  planting.  I  Ihink  there  is  no  advantage  in 
planting  com  too  early.  I  think  we  should  not  plant  it  until  it  is 
sufficiently  warm  to  come  up  quick,  and  grow  rapidly.  I  prefer 
plowing  stubble  land  immediately  after  harvest,  for  any  crop,  fidl 
or  spring.  I  generally  draw  out  the  manure  in  autumn  and  spring, 
and  plow  it  in  soon,  to  save  the  strength  and  loss  by  evaporation. 
I  generally  plow  ftom  seven  to  eight  inches  deep;  have  made  no 
experiments  to  test  the  difference  between  subsoil  and  sm&ce  plow- 
ing, but  have  found  deep  sur&ce  plowing  invariably  the  best.  My 
resources  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  manufistcture  of  arti- 
fidal  manure.  I  sow  clover  for  the  improvement  of  up  lands,  and 
deep  plowing  and  draining  for  intervals.  My  crops  are  as  foUows : 
two  acres  of  wheat,  four  of  com,  three  of  potatoes,  fourteen  of 
oats,  four  of  broom  com,  five  of  buckwheat,  and  twenty  of  meadow. 
I  leased  three  acres  of  land  for  com  and  potatoes.  My  wheat  was 
sown  on  high  intervale  soil,  plowed  in  the  fSedl  and  again  in  the 
spring.  I  drew  on  a  light  coat  of  straw  manure,  plowed  it  on  the 
first  of  May,  sowed  about  a  week  afterwards,  a  little  over  three 
bushels  of  China  tea  wheat,  on  two  acres,  harrowed  it  well,  and 
then  seeded  it  down  with  timothy,  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre,  and 
rolled  it  in;  harvested  twenty-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  thrashed 
soon  with  a  machine,  and  spread  to  dry.  I  have  had  some  ground, 
it  makes  as  good  bread  as  any  flour  I  can  buy  from  tiie  west.  I 
cut  the  wheat  just  as  it  was  leaving  the  doughy  state.  I  sow  my 
oats  and  plant  my  potatoes  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can 
be  put  in  order.  I  sow  oats  thickly,  from  three  to  four  bushds  to 
the  acre.  I  generally  cut  potatoes  to  plant,  but  in  a  dry  season  I 
think  to  plant  them  without  cutting  is  preferable,  as  they  will  stand 
the  drought  better.    I  plant  potatoes  three  feet  apart  fai  hills,  and 
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com  tturee  feet  and  a  lialf •  My  potatoes  hare  been  somewhat  afTee- 
ted  by  the  oonunon  disease.  I  have  tried  on  sod  and  old  land, 
-with  and  without  manure;  planted  early  and  late,  cut  and  whole; 
and  concluded  &om  experience,  that  good,  dry,  sweet  soil,  sod  or 
old  land,  without  manure,  is  preferable,  as  they  are  less  liable  to 
disease.  I  think  &e  pale  red  is  as  safe  a  kind  to  raise  as  we  can 
find.  I  use  timothy  on  my  flats,  for  seeding;  timothy  and  clover, 
on  my  uplands,  and  clear  clover  for  improving  the  soil.  I  sow 
timottiy  from  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  to  the  acre,  according  to  the 
soil.  I  mow  about  twenty  acres,  and  cut  from  one  to  three  tons  to 
the  acre.  I  cut  timothy  when  in  fidl  bloom;  don't  like  to  let  Ihe 
seed  get  ripe  and  shell;  cure  every  day  what  we  cut,  if  possible,  so 
as  to  draw  or  cock  up;  don't  like  to  risk  hay  out  when  I  can  pos- 
sibly get  it  in.  I  salt  my  hay  quite  late.  Too  much  salt  is  hurtftil 
in  the  winter.  I  practice  wintering  my  stock  as  fellows :  Soon  as 
frosty  weather  commences  hard  enough  to  kill  vegetation,  I  put  up 
and  fodder  them  nights.  When  winter  sets  in  I  feed  them  all  they 
can  eat  clean.  In  stormy  weather  I  only  let  them  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  to  drink  and  exercise.  I  fliink  it  will  pay  to  feed 
ground  grain  to  milch  cows  when  k^t  up  to  hay.  My  manage- 
ment of  fruit  trees  is  to  cultivate  a  young  tree  as  you  would  ahiU 
of  com,  manure  it,  and  keep  the  soil  loose  around  it;  wash  the 
bodies  with  soap  suds  and  lime  water;  prune  them  so  as  not  to  let 
them  ^oot  too  high.  I  practice  mowing  elders  in  July,  Canada 
thistles  in  full  moon  in  August;  and  as  to  white  daisies,  I  think 
the  best  way  is  to  hoe  th^oai  and  seed  down  with  clover,  or  sow 
buckwheat  and  th^i  seed  down  for  meadow. 

EXT1LACT  F&OM  THE  REPORT  OF  J.  D.  INGERSOLL,   ILION,  ON  ^^  FRUIT 
ORCHARDS   AND   FRUIT  GARDENS." 

The  ^^  garden  "  in  question,  has  for  its  soil  a  very  strong  sandy 
loam,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  cobble  stones.  It  is  a  soil 
that  will  endure  ill  usage  and  hardship,  equal,  if  not  better, 
than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  However  I  do 
not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  its  good  qualities,  and  subject 
It  to  starvation  and  mortal  treatment.  The  stones  were  first 
thoroughly  cleared,  great  and  small;  those  that  were  too  small 
to  be  hand-picked,  were  careftQly  collected  by  the  rake,  and 
carried  away.  The  soil  is  naturally  porous  and  dry;  hence, 
under  drainii^  has  not  been  resorted  to,  as  no  stagnant  water 
ever  pervades,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  subsoil.  The  whole 
has  many  times  been  thoroughly  plowed,  subsoil  and  surfisu^; 
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<«e,  two,  and  frequently  three  boys  were  emidoyed  to  follow 
the  plow,  and  at  onoe  disengage  any  atone  as  large  as  a  butter^ 
nut,  that  unfortunately  pmentad  to  view  its  flinty  &ce.  Havii^ 
free  access  to  an  alluvial  un-reclaimed  marsh  or  swamp,  oon* 
taining  many  thousands  of  loads  of  the  richest  decayed  vegeta- 
ble matter,  not  ten  rods  distant,  it  may  wdl  be  supposed  that 
{>os8ible  advantages  are  secured.  I  find  this  decidedly  the  finest 
mrtide  to  enliven  retentive  clayish  soils,  and  secure  to  them  a 
proper  porosity.  Manure,  or  the  compost,  heap  will  not  accom- 
plish this  one  object  so  effectually  as  peat  alone;  although  in 
itself  it  is  not  highly  nutritive,  yet  it  is  the  finest  article  tiiat 
«an  be  introduced  into  the  comiK>st,  as  a  bedding  for  animals,  as 
a  deodorizer,  and  as  a  drainage  for  yards,  &€.,  wliei^  liquids 
escape.  It  should  never  be  applied  to  the  soil  immediately  on 
being  taken  from  its  original  bed;  always  exposeit  U^  the  vieissi* 
tudes  of  the  wcfather  one  entire  season  befove  using.  A  good 
ttpplication  of  unltachidvrood  ashes  is  to  be  recommended. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  «pple  trees  in  this  place,  from 
one  to  fifty  years  old,  comprising  nearly  all  the  leading  and 
nicer  varieties  cultivated  with  us. 

Of  pears,  there  are  about  two  thousand.  Dwarf  and  Standards, 
varying  from  the  bud  to  ten  years.  Pear  trees  flourish  finely; 
it  is  not  uncommcm  to  see  a  growth  of  seven  feet  witii  rugged 
varieties:  Last  season,  some  Madelines  grew  six  feet  from  the 
graft. 

Seurre  Deils  flourish  generally  the  best,  they  glow  almost 
beyond  calculation;  bark  very  green  and  smoolii,  more  so  than 
any  other  kind. 

We  have  the  new  variety  ^^  Philadelphia,''  whUik  was  sent  us 
by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  of  that  place.  It  has  not  fruited,  there- 
fere  we  are  yet  to  base  our  opinion  on  the  encomiums  given  it 
hj  others. 

No  ^*  blight "  has  been  discovered  yet,  nor  other  disease,  exeeyt 
the  decay  or  blight  of  the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  large  Imnches. 
Can  find  no  remedy  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  ^^  pnming 
Jmife,"  which  must  be  applied  immediately  ^  the  first  appear 
ance  of  disease. 

Plums  flourish  no  better  anywhere;  we  cam  grow  trees  at 
two  years  old  lai^er  and  better,  in  every  respect^  than  nina^ 
nine  one  hundredths  of  all  the  trees  sent  out  fh>m  noeseriai 
pretending  to  be  (as  usual)  "  three  and  fi>uar  years  old."    I^ 
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Cnreulio  is  felt  by  ns  all.  The  tree  is  melj  affected  by  the 
^  Black  Knot.^    About  twenty  varieties  are  in  cultivation. 

Cherries  flourish  very  well.   Fifteen  varieties  are  cultivated. 

Strawberries,  we  have  at  our  pleasure,  in  their  season,  com- 
prising a  few  of  the  best  leading  varieties.  We  have  given 
Okern  the  ^'  best^'  cultivation,  and  the  ''  poorest,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  volumes  written  on  the  sulyect  of 
extreme  ferUiUy  of  the  ^oil,  deep  spading,  porosity,  copious 
watering  at  the  proper  time,  careful  protection  durh^  winter, 
etc.,  we  have  been  not  a  little  chagrined  to  observe  that  the 
very  best  crop  was  produced  on  a  little  dry  knoll,  very  hard 
and  stony^  which  had  not  been  manured  in  three  or  four  years, 
and  received  no  water  during  the  season  of  severe  drouth 
(1854)  save  the  apologies  tot  rain,  which  were  few  and  far 
between.  However  no  greater  satis&ction  can  be  derived  by 
the  lover  of  fine  fruits  than  by  oultivatmg  the*  improved  variee- 
ties  of  the  Strawberry;  their  beautiful  appearance  and  luscious 
sweetness  can  but  be  delightful  to  the  eye  and  palate  of  all.. 

With  raspberries  and  gooseberries  we  are  well  supplied,  having 
all  we  wish,  and  a  few  for  our  friends. 

Apricots,  Nectarines  and  Peaches  are  rather  shy.  Of  the 
former  we  have  six  kinds,  and  all  accept  the  Early  Violet,  were 
severely  stricken  by  the  frost  of  last  winter;  this  kind  endured 
the  severity  equal  to  an  apple  tree;  not  the  least  particle  was 
frozen,  while  Dubois'  Early  Golden,  standing  not  one  rod  dis- 
tant, of  the  same  age,  was  frozen  to  the  root. 

The  Peach  is  but  little  cultivated.  We  have  a  few  young 
trees  that  look  well,  and  have  endured  the  winters  thus  Deut, 
without  loss  in  tlie  least. 

Grapes — ^here  comes  the  leading  idea.  Nearly  one  hundred 
varieties  are  upon  the  premises,  including  most  of  the  foreign 
kinds  for  vineries,  which  are  best  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
wants,  and  ^^all"  the  ^^ hardy''  kinds  in  the  country  that  are 
generally  known,  together  widi  a  multitude  of  new  varieties  not 
yet  generally  adopted.  Situated  as  we  are  in  the  valley,  sheltered 
by  hills  (m  all  sides,  there  is  no  place  in  this  vicinity  so  well 
adapted  to  the  p^fection  of  the  vine  and  its  fruit  as  this;  and 
the  great  demand  for  vines  has  led  us  to  a  general  dissemina- 
tion. We  are  collecting  all  new  valuable  kinds  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  Northern  and  Eastern,  and 
thereby  hope  to  supply  demands  for  any  kind  in  cultivation. 
On  the  premises  is  a  vinery  with  apparatus  for  heating,  in  which 
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we  are  now  forcing  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  plants, 
expecting  thereby  to  obtain  larger  and  better  developed  roots 
for  next  autumn's  sale  than  could  be  produced  hy  a  short  season 
of  growth.  Thrifty  vines  are  planted  permanently  in  the  border 
which  is  three  feet  deep,  of  the  richest  material  the  soil  affi>rds; 
such  as  manure  from  the  yard,  bones,  peat,  white  sand,  etc.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  vinery,  and  the  treatment  given  it,  as  it  would 
probably,  interest  but  few;  and  I  will  only  add  that  last  spring 
forty  vines  of  foreign  kinds  were  planted  in  it,  and  by  the  first 
of  August,  all  except  one  had  grown  at  least  eight  feet,  and 
several  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  fourteen  feet,  and  were 
cropped.  They  were  one  year  old  when  planted,  and  grew  in 
pots,  tvom  the  single  eye,  and  about  the  size  of  a  common  pipe 
stem.  With  regard  to  the  surety  of  a  crop  of  hardy  grapes  in 
the  open  air,  we  apprehend  no  danger.  Last  season  was  the 
most  contrary  to  the  wants  of  the  grape  that  has  been  experi- 
enced in  many  years,  yet  the  crop  ripened  well. 


JEFFERSON. 

Annual  Fair,  September  1 9ih  and  20th,  was  a  very  excellent 
one,  creditable  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  county. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  a  very  large  and  highly  interested 
audience. 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

There  is  a  very  great  contrast  between  the  extreme  drouth 
and  consequent  failure  of  crops  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  present,  so  much  so  that  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  changed  fix>m  a  dry  and 
parched  surface  to  a  beautiful  green,  and  the  long  visage  that 
was  shaded  with  gloom  and  discouragement  has  put  on  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment;  and  although  the  high  prices  of  the  last 
year  have  passed,  yet  the  abundance  of  the  present  harvest  will 
make  good  the  deficiency. 

The  committee  r^ret  that  so  few  farms  have  been  ofiTered  for 
inspection,  and  the  only  way  they  can  account  for  the  deficiency 
is,  that  all  good  farmers  have  had  such  an  abundant  harvest 
that  they  could  not  get  time  to  apply,  and  the  fact  that  no  large 
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fiurm  has  been  offe^  in  competition  is  suficient  proof  of  the 
above  conclusion.  And  we  also  regret  the  necessity  of  with- 
holding the  first  premium  on  &rms,  as  there  was  none  ofiered 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  came  up  to  No.  1,  Letter  A. 

The  introduction  of  the  mowing  and  resting  machines  into 
our  country  during  the  last  year,  of  which  at  least  200  of  our 
fjEirmers  have  availed  themselves,  has  marked  an  era  in  this  pro- 
gressive age  that  is  visible  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The 
benefits  attending  their  use  have  been,  perhaps,  more  apparent 
this  present  season,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been,  as  the 
fSurmers  say,  ^'  a  catching  time,"  for  securing  hay  and  grain. 

The  manu&cture  of  butter  and  cheese  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fiirmers  in  all  parts  of  our  county, 
and  fix>m  the  opportunity  that  we  have  had  of  examining  some 
of  our  best  dairies,  we  should  judge  that  the  business  had  be- 
come systematized.  From  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  results,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  uniformity  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  which  has  been  so  ably  discussed  by 
our  predecessors  that  we  feel  it  would  be  labor  lost  to  undertake 
to  enlighten  any  one  on  the  sutti^^^^-  ^^  committee  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  superiority  of  one  daiiy 
over  another,  and  were  it  not  made  their  duty  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Society  to  make  a  distinction,  they  would  cheerfully 
reconunend  a  first  class  premium  to  at  least  one-half  of  the 
dairies  examined. 

The  ten  cheese  dairies  examined  milked  327  cows,  and  had 
made  up  to  the  1st  of  September  82,741  lbs.  of  cheese,  averaging 
253  lbs.  to  the  cow.  The  butter  dairies  milked  126  cows,  and 
had  made  up  to  the  same  time  13,855  lbs.  of  butter,  averaging 
111  lbs.  to  the  cow. 

The  nurseries  visited  by  your  committee,  are  not  only  a  credit 
to  the  proprietors,  but  may  become  a  vast  benefit  to  the  county 
at  large,  as  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  sent  out  of  the  county 
in  years  gone  by,  for  trees,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  have 
been  worthless.  Not  perhaps  because  the  trees  were  not  suited 
to  the  locality  in  which  they  were  grown,  and  might  have  suc- 
ceeded well  ^ere,  but  in  removing  them  from  the  southern  to  a 
northern  latitude,  they  have  become  sickly,  and  hav^  died  in 
consequence.  We  now  have  a  very  lai^e  number  of  the  very 
best  varieties  grown  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  ills  that  usually  befall  foreign  trees  in  changing  their 
locality  and  dimate,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  recommend- 
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ing  to  all  who  own  or  cultivate  land,  whetlier  it  be  a  large  or 
small  farm,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  dkrei 
by  the  Watertown,  Ellisburgh  and  Adams  Center  nurseries,  where 
the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamental  trees  may  be  had 
in  large  numbers,  of  suitable  size  and  i^  for  transplanting,  and 
as  there  was  but  one  premium  offered  on  nurseries,  the  commit- 
tee assume  the  responsibility  of  awarding  the  premiums  offered 
<m  cranberries  to  the  second  best  nursery. 

The  gardens  presented  for  the  inspection  of  your  committee 
did  not  require  a  very  nice  discrimination  to  determine  whieli 
were  the  two  best,  but  when  the  best  of  the  two  was  to  be  se- 
lected we  found  ourselves  in  a  fix.  They  each  contain  abont 
three  quarters^  of  an  acre  under  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  lai^  variety  of  v^tabks 
suited  to  a  kitchen  garden,  interspersed  with  various  kinds  of 
cultivated  fruit,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  dedicated  to  Flora, 
and  all  perfectly  neat  and  clean  from  weeds.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  two  premiums  on  gardens  be  divided  equallj 
between  them. 

W.  D.  Oarter^s  fkrm  to  which  we  award  the  second  premium  is 
situated  in  the  town  of  Champion,  and  contains  one  hundred  acres 
of  improved  and  forty-eight  of  woodland.  That  part  of  the  fimn 
Under  improvement  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  sur- 
rounded and  subdivided  into  convenient  and  suitable  fields  for 
meadow,  pasture,  and  tillage,  by  some  1 ,200  rods  of  half  wall, 
160  rods  of  board  fence,  and  the  balance  rail  fence,  well  laid, 
staked,  and  capped.  The  meadows  are  laid  down  smooth,  and 
flree  from  stone ;  thirty  acres  are  in  tillage  the  present  year,  and 
from  .the  appearance,  large  crops  are  the  result.  Crops  usually 
cultivated  are  spring  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes;  very  few 
weeds  ware  allowed  to  grow  on  the  farm.  The  white  daisy 
that  was  quite  plenty  on  adj(^ing  farms  has  no  abiding  place 
on  this.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  modern-built  story  and  a 
half  dwelling  house,  neatly  finished  from  cellar  to  garret ;  one 
grain,  one  hay,  and  one  dairy  barn,  well  arranged,  in  good  order, 
tind  well  filled ;  a  corn  house,  a  piggery,  and  all  other  neces^ 
saiy  out4>uildings  to  make  a  neat  and  independent  farmer's 
home.  JThe  farming  tools  were  all  housed  in  their  proper  places 
and  in  good  order ;  has  a  good  kitchen  garden  well  filled  with 
various  vegetables  and  fruit  suited  to  the  climate ;  water  brought 
to  the  house  and  yard  from  a  spring  twenty-eight  rods  distant, 
through  lead  pipe.    There  is  an  orchard  ^rf  some  two  hundred 
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apple  trees,  well  trimmed  and  in  full  bearing. .  Also,  a  sugar 
ardiard,  from  which  is  manufactured  1,500  lbs.  sugar  annually; 
has  a  butter  dairy  of  twelve  cows,  with  all  the  necessary  fixings. 
The  owner  does  all  the  labor  on  the  farm,  with  the  help  of  one 
man,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  proving  the  old  adage  to  be 
true — 

<<  That  be  that  by  tbe  plow  would  tbrivo^ 
Himself  maat  either  bold  or  drire.*' 

The  third  premium  is  awarded  to  Clift  Eames'  farm,  located  in 
the  town  of  Rutland,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  25  acres  of 
improved  and  thirty  of  woodland.  Buildings  consist  of  a  first- 
class  divelling  house,  with  necessary  out-buildings ;  four  barns, 
a  work-shop  and  tool-house,  a  piggery  ;  and  a  model  milking 
shed,  eighteen  by  sixty  feet,  enclosed  and  fitted  with  conveniences 
for  twenty  cows,  and  well  ventilated  front  and  rear-keeps  a  dairy 
of  twenty-five  cows.  The  present  proprietor  has  occupied  the 
larm  twenty-five  years,  and  from  a  rough  stony  one,  he  has 
made  it  smooth  and  productive.  The  farm  is  divided  into  con- 
venient lots  by  some  two  hundred  rods  of  stone  wall,  and  rail 
fence  staked  and  capped  J  has  one  hundred  rods  of  under  and 
one  hundred  rods  upper  drains.  Barn  yard  made  smooth  and 
graveled,  and  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring,  brought 
through  pump  logs  some  thirty-five  rodS.  Does  farm  work  with 
horses,  and  uses  Ketchum's  mower.  Has  a  sugar  orchard  of 
900  trees,  and  makes  from  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  sugar  per  year ; 
also,  an  apple  orchard  in  good  condition.  He  kept  a  farm  ac- 
count book  for  twenty  years,  in  which  is  entered  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm,  amount  of  sales,  &c.,  a  practice  that  cannot  be 
too  highly  irecominended,  especially  to  young  farmers. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Hon.  Benj.  Maxson,  Hounsfield ; 
Secretary,  A.  P.  Sigourney,  Watertown;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Wil- 
lard  Ives,  Watertown;  Vice-Presidents,  James  Brodie,  Clift 
Eames,  Hiram  Converse;  and  six  Directors. 


LEWIS. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  at  Turin,  September  26  and  27. 

The  Executive  committee  b^  leave  to  report  that  they  have  been 
highly  gratified  in  examining  the  extensive  display  of  articles  in 
file  floral,  mechanical,  and  agricultural  departments,  and  in  finding 
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them  worthy  of  merit  and  praise;  they  are  also  gratified  in  wit- 
nessing the  increased  and  increasing  interest  manifested  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Lewis  county  in  our  agricultural  fairs.  No  former  feir  of 
our  Society  has  equalled  this  of  the  present  year  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  articles  presented  for  competition,  whetiier  from  the 
work-shop  of  the  mechanic  or  artizan,  from  the  kitchen  or  the 
garden,  the  parlor  or  the  drawing  room,  the  stall  or  the  stable,  the 
dairy  or  the  farm,  each  and  all  have  alike  contributed  to  rend«" 
the  fair  of  1855  the  superior  in  products  of  all  its  predecessors  in 
this  county.  And  the  people  of  the  towns  contiguous  to  the  place 
whe^e  the  feir  was  held,  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  in  any 
at  the  fair  departments,  with  any  other  equal  number  of  towns  in 
northern  New-York.  And  such  of  our  citizens  as  have  taken  a 
deep  interest,  and  have  expended  much  labor  in  bringing  our  ex- 
hibition to  this  present  position,  were  abundantly  repaid  for  all 
their  toil  in  witnessing  the  triumphs  yesterday  of  the  ^'Farmeri 
and  Mechanics^  Festival ^^^  and  had  just  cause  for  pride  that  they 
were  the  inhabitants  of  '*  Little  Lewis,"  where  the  cultivation  of 
both  intellect  and  soil  are  so  sure  of  rich  remuneration.  And  the 
committee  cannot  but  express  a  desire  that  our  Society  may  live  to  a 
good  old  agCy  increasing  in  usefulness  and  interest,  until  all  our 
inhabitants  shall,  with  one  accord,  respond  to  the  sentiment, 
^^That  an  annual  festival  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  mechanics 
and  farmers  of  our  county,  for  a  comparison  of  prepress,  im- 
provements, and  social  intercourse,  is  not  detrimental  to  either 
happiness  or  prosperity. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Charles  D.  Adams,  Esq., 
of  Lowville,  which  was  of  a  practical  character  and  listened  to 
with  interest. 

Officers^  1856. — ^President,  Lewis  Stephens,  Lowville;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  L.  C.  Davenport,  Lowville;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Charles  G.  Riggs,  Turin;  Treasurer, Moses  M,  Smith,  Low- 
ville; Six  vice  presidents  and  five  Executive  committee. 

Fair  located  alternately  at  Lowville  and  Turin  jfor  six  years, 

C.  G.  RIGGS,  Sec'y, 


LIVINGSTON, 

The  Society  in  this  county  was  reorganized  under  the  act  of 
1855,  and  officers  elected,  and  by-laws  enacted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society 
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The  Society  leased  fourteen  acres  of  land  within  the  village 
of  Geneseo  for  21  years,  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  annum.  These 
grounds  were  enclosed  at  an  expense  of  $628  37;  an  agricultu- 
ral hall  erected,  40  by  80  feet,  16  feet  posts,  at  an  expense  of 
$1 ,293,53 ;  a  trotting  course  for  the  trial  and  exhibition  of  horses, 
one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  $316.17. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  September  27  and  28,  which  was  in 
every  respect  creditable  to  the  Society,  and  the  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  county.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Roches- 
ter, and  it  was  most  creditable  to  the  speaker,  and  interesting  and 
instructive  to  those  present. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  were: 

230  life  members,  $10, $2,300  00 

543  annual  members,  $1, 543  00 

Licenses  for  stands,  &c., 22  00 

Donations  by  citizens  of  Caledonia, ^. . .  9  00 

Sundries, 1  00 

Admission  tickets, 529  00 

State  Treasurer, 122  00 

3,526  QD 
Disbursements : 

ntting  grounds, $2,533  83 

Premiums  paid, 241  77 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 357  76 

$3,133  36 


$392  64 


Officers^  1856. — Charles  Jones,  President,  Leicester;  Richard 
Peck,  Vice-President,  Lima;  George  S.  Davis,  Secretary,  Gene- 
seo; Rodney  Whitney,  Treasurer,  (Jeneseo;  Charles  Cott,  Gene- 
seo, George  W.  Root,  York,  Directors 


MADISON. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  Morrisville,  on  the  lltiii, 
12th  and  13th  September,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  interest 
and  profit  to  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The  well  earned  repu- 
tation which  the  county  has  earned  in  the  stock  department  was 
ftdly  sustained. 
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In  the  exhibition  of  horses,  there  was  much  to  commend.  The 
stock  of  the  celebrated  horses  *'  Consternation,"  "  Messenger," 
"  Kentucky  Hunter"  and  "  Slack  Hawk,"  was  well  represented, 
and  better  stock  than  can  be  found  with  these  strains  of  blood 
in  them,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  farm  and  the  road,  we  do 
not  believe  is  to  be  seen  in  our  State. 

Durham  and  Devon  stock  of  the  choicest  quality  was  shown, 
and  the  increased  number  of  exhibitors  is  cheering  evidence  that 
the  progress  among  the  farmers  is  onward.  The  fine  grade 
stock  shows  the  marked  advantage  resulting  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  superior  breeding  animals. 

Wool  and  mutton  sheep  were  well  represented.  Saxons,  Me- 
rinoes  and  French  Merinoes,  South  Downs  and  Long  Wooled,  of 
excellent  quality,  were  shown.  The  increased  demand  for  mut- 
ton sheep,  is  drawing  attention  to  the  South  Downs  and  Leices- 
ters,  and  farmers  are  finding  that  they  can  be  reared  at  fair  profits, 
and  a  ready  demand  for  them  when  prepared  for  market. 

In  the  implement  department,  and  in  the  dairy,  the  show  was 
creditable  to  the  coimty.  The  ladies  gave  evidence  of  their 
handy-work,  and  though  in.  qimntity,  not  as  extensive  as  de- 
sired, in  quality  it  was  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  require. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  of  Whites- 
boro'.  It  was  plain,  practical  and  adapted  to  the  occasion,  as  is 
the  practice  of  the  Rev.  Speaker  on  most  occasions.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  fair  were  $543.98. 

Officers  elecUdfor  1856.— President,  Alpheus  Morse,  Eaton. 
Vice-Presidents,  Horace  Hawks,  Georgetown}  John  R.  Chap- 
man, Sullivan;  M.  D.  Bailey,  Lenox.  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Holmes, 
Eaton.  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Miller,  Smithfield. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Lucius  P.  Clark,  Eaton — and  thirteen 
Executive  committee. 

C.  D,  MILLER,  President. 


MONROE, 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Spencerport,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September 
20th  and  21st,  18^5.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sue- 
oessful  held  in  the  county  for  many  years.  The  show  of  stock 
was  unusually  large,  and  generally  gcKKi.  The  display  of  horses 
and  working  oxen  was  considered  superior  to  that  at  any  previ- 
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ous  exhibition,  during  the  last  decade.  The  show  of  sheep  and 
swine,  though  not  large  was  good  in  quality.  There  was  not  a 
large  display  of  implements  and  machinery;  the  manufacturers 
of  Brockport,  however,  made  a  very  creditable  exhibition  in 
their  department.  The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  was 
also  creditable.  In  fruits,  flowers^  &c.,  the  display  was  not  as 
large  or  fine  as  anticipated.  The  attendance  on  both  days  was 
unexpectedly  large,  and  everything  passed  off  satisfactorily — 
reflecting  credit  upon  the  oflBcers  of  the  Society  and  the  local 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  The  address  by  L.  Wetherell, 
Esq.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  a  creditable  production  and  well 
received  by  the  numerous  audience. 

The  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  convened  at  the  Court 
House,  Rochester,  Feb.  20th,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  annual 
meeting.  Mr.  President  Hodg«s  in  the  chair.  Notwithstanding 
the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads,  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance, probably  larger  than  at  any  meeting  for  several  years.  The 
proceedings  were  characterized  by  much  enthusiasm  and  imanimity 
of  sentiment,  and  an  unmistakeable  determination  to  place  the 
Society  npon  a  permanent  and  prospeimis  basis,  rendering  it 
creditable  to  its  members  and  the  county,  and  eqnal  to  the  best 
agricultural  associations  in  the  State,  and  more  than  ever  before, 
an  influential  and  prominent  auxilary  in  promoting  rural  improve- 
ment. '  ,   ^ 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sperry^  of  Henrietta,  chairman  of  committee 
appointed  at  a  recent  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
suitable  measures  to  form  a  Farmers'  Club,  reported  to  the  Society 
a  plan  of  organization. .  The  plan  for  organizing  a  club — ^making 
it  an  auxiliary  or  branch  of  the  County  Society,  with  same  officers, 
and  each  member  paying  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents — was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Barry,  Sperry,  Fogg,  Hayward  and  others,  and 
the  matter  subsequently  referred  to  the  committee  on  permanent 
location,  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

The  question  of  re-drganization  of  the  Society  having  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  it  was. 

On  motion  of  D.  D.  T.  Moore, 

Besolved,  That  we  re-organize  this  Society,  under  the  act  of 
the  Legislature,  passed  April  13,  1855,  and  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  adopt  suitable  measures  to  perfect  such  re- 
organization, to  report  at  next  meeting. 
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The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  were  appoinled  as  such 
committee. 

Mr.  President  Hodges,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  last 
meeting  to  ascertain  at  what  price  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  a 
permanent  location  could  be  obtained,  made  a  verbal  report, 
mentioning  several  tracts  favorably  located  near  the  city,  each 
comprising  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  acres,  at  prices,  varying 
from  $250  to  $500  per  acre. 

After  a  very  general  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  several  localities  mentioned  as  obtain- 
able, the  whole  matter  was  referred  back  to  committee  on  per- 
manent location. 

On  motion  of  H.  H.  Sperry, 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  P.  Barry,  C.  F.  Grosman  and  I.  S. 
Hobbie,  be  added  to  the  committee  on  permanent  location,  and 
that  said  committee  make  a  definite  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  subject  of  life  memberships,  and  the  best  manner  of  secur- 
ing a  large  number,  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  most  of  the  members 
present  participated,  it  was. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sperry, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  two  or  more  from 
each  town  in  the  county,  and  five  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  be 
appointed  to  canvass  for  life  members. 

Messrs.  Barry,  Banning,  Hodges,  Hayward,  Hobbie,  and 
several  others,  discussed  at  some  length,  the  probable  rights  and 
privil^es  of  life  members — ^the  number  of  such  members  that 
would  be  necessary  to  procure  grounds  for  permanent  location, 
&c.  The  questions  involved  in  the  debate  were  finally  referred 
to  the  committee  on  re-organization  of  the  Society. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  life-memberships,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reported 
that  eighty-eight  life  memberships  at  $10  each,  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  gentlemen  in  attendance.  This  excellent  com- 
mencement was  hailed  with  pleasure,  and,  t(^ther  with  the 
progressive  spirit  previously  manifested,  clearly  indicated  the 
enterprise  and  determination  with  which  members  present 
entered  upon  the  work  of  re-organization  and  reform. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  19th 
of  March. 
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A  numerously  attended  and  spirited  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  19th  March,  at  which  its  re-organization  under 
the  act  of  April  13,  1855,  was  completed.  After  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution,  &c.,  the  following  board  of  oflBicers  was 
elected : 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Willard  Hodges  of  Brighton-; 
Vice-Presidents,  1st,  William  Brown,  Ogden;  2d,  B.  M.  Baker, 
Rochester;  3d,  H.  H.  Sperry,  Henrietta;  Secretary,  D.  D.  T. 
Moore,  Rochester;  Treasurer,  E.  S.  Hay  ward,  Brighton;  Direc- 
tors, for  three  years^  P.  Barry  of  Rochester,  and  S.  L^gett  of 
Henrietta;  for  two  years,  C.  B.  Hebbard  of  Riga,  and  I.  S. 
Hobbie  of  Rochester;  for  one  year,  A.  B.  Buckland  of  Brighton, 
and  F.  W.  Lay,  of  Greece.  On  motion,  F.  P.  Root,  Esq.,  of 
Sweden,  was  appointed  an  honorary  and  advisory  member  of  the 
Board. 

The  Society  have  obtained  commodious  grounds  which  will 
be  prepared  for  their  exhibitions  the  present  year. 


MONTGOMERY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  at  St. 
Johnsville,  on  the  26th  and  27th  September.  The  arrangements 
were  most  creditable  to  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  attendance  was  large,  and  deep  interest  manifested 
in  the  success  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibition  was  not  such  in  the  various  departments  as 
this  county  might  have  made,  though  in  many  respects  very 
creditable.  The  dairy  exhibition  was  creditable  as  to  quality, 
but  limited — much  less  so  than  should  have  been  in  a  county 
which  produces  butter  and  cheese  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

The  next  annual  fair  is  to  be  held  at  Can?yoharie. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Wm.  Knox,  Canajoharie;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Wm.  C.  Phillips,  Florida;  Edward  Walter,  Pala- 
tine; Secretary,  C.  S.  Brumley,  Canajoharie;  Treasurer,  James 
Lansing,  Mohawk. 


NIAGARA. 
•    The  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of  the  Niagara  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  at  Lockport,  October  18th  and  19th,. 
1855.     The  exhibition  was  well  attended,  and  the   show  of 
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horses  and  cattle  larger  in  number  and  of  better  grad^  than  any 
preceding.  Within  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  purchase  and  production  of  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  we  think  the  day  not  far  dis- 
tant when  Niagara  county  will  take  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
localities  in  the  State. 

The  second  day  of  the  fair  was  devoted  to  the  domestic,  hor- 
ticultural, and  ornamental  departments,  which  were  largely  re- 
presented, and  exhibited  in  Bingueberg  Hall.  The  show  of 
fi-uit  exceeded  anything  before  exhibited  in  this  county,  and 
would  bear  comparison  with  anything  in  the  State.  The  jmo- 
duction  of  fruit  is  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  that  too  upon  a  soil  and  in  a  climate  that  will  not 
disappoint  their  expectations. 

An  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  Governor  Hunt,  and 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience ;  after  which,  the 
reports  of  committees  were  made  and  premiums  awarded. 

Funds  of  the  Society: 

Receipts  from  members, $365  00 

Received  from  State, 93  00 

$458  00 
Disbursements  and  premiums: 

Paid  to  date, 335  95 


$122  05 


The  season,  owing  to  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  has  been  very 
unfevorable  for  the  principal  agricultural  crops.  Wheat  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  rains  and  midge,  and  the  crop  will 
scarcely  average  seven  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  was  also  greatly 
injured  by  the  protracted  wet  weather,  and  will  not  average  over 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  oats  was  large,  and  will 
exceed  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  barley  crop  will  average 
thirty-five  bushels.  Biit  little  rye  is  raised.  The  average  cr<^ 
of  buckwheat  is  twenty  bushels  Potatoes  were  greatly  injured 
by  the  wet  weather,  and  will  not  exceed  thirty  bushels  per  a^e. 
Hie  crop  of  peas  was  nearly  destroyed  by  rain.  Hay  will  aver- 
age one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre*  The  yield  of  apples  was  un-i 
precedented,  some  orchards  averaging  eight  barrels  to  the  tree 
The  extreme  cold  weather  last  winter  destroyed  the  peach  crop. 
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Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  under-draining,  and 
the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  benefit  in  a  drouth 
could  not  be  ascertained  this  season. 

Agricultural  pursuits  ^re  well  repaid  in  this  county,  and  the 
condition  of  farmers  and  farming  land  vastly  improved. 

DANIEL  MORSE,  Secretary. 


ONEIDA. 

The  annual  feir  held  at  Rome,  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  success.  The  attendance  was  large  and  receipts  nearly 
$2,000.  Many  departments  were  fully  represented,  while  some 
were  not  equal  to  former  years.  The  Society  is  in  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  condition.  The  address  at  the  fair,  by  Rev.  W. 
E.  Knox,  of  Rome,  on  "Education,'*  was  a  very  able  and  instruc- 
tive one — showing  the  importance  of  education  as  it  stands 
related  to  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  and  other  industrial 
classes. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Utica,  January  10,  1856, 
and  a  very  interesting  address  on  "Farm  life  and  its  discipline,'' 
by  Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College.  Premiums  were 
awarded  on  winter  fruits  and  root  crops — and  for  an  experi- 
ment in  raising  Indian  corn,  by  H.  H.  Eastman,  of  Marshall. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Eastman  shows  the  result  of  twenty-five 
diflferent  experiments  in  the  use  of  manures,  in  contrast  with 
the  strength  of  the  soil  without  any  manures;  and  these  ex- 
periments are  made  upon  the  same  soil,  or  upon  different  rows 
in  the  same  field,  so  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  increased 
yield  of  one  row  over  another  is  made  by  the  stimulating  efforts 
of  the  special  manures  applied  to  the  difierent  rows. — (Vide  ante 
p.  6 — Mr.  Eastman's  statement.) 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Lorenzo  Rouse,  Marshall.  Vice 
Presidents,  Calvin  Bishop,  Verona ;  E.  B.  Lucas,  Kirkland. 
Treasurer,  H.  R.  Hart,  Whitestown.  Secretary,  J.  Wyman 
Jones,  Utica — ^and  ten  Directors. 

Henry  R.  Hart  presented  his  report  as  Treasurer,  showing 
the  receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $1,908.99,  including  $255  from 
the  State  ;  a^jd  the  expenditures  were  $1,464.95,  including 
$785.75  for  premiiuns — leaving  $444.04  in  the  treasury. 
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ONONDAGA. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the 
Society,  and  the  grounds  were  filled  during  the  days  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  James  W.  Nye, 
Esq.,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  a  copy 
was  solicited  for  publication. 

The  Society  have  secured  commodious  grounds  near  the  city 
of  Syracuse  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  at  an  expense  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  same  will  be  arranged  for  the  uses 
of  the  Society. 

Among  the  proceedings  at  the  fair  was  the  Ladies'  riding  ex- 
hibition, which  proved  a  very  popular  novelty — and  liberal  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  made  for  its  repetition  next  fall. 

We  give  the  excellent  report  on  Farms,  embodying  much 
valuable  practical  information : 

FARMS. 

The  committee  on  whom  was  conferred  the  duty  and  pleas- 
ure of  examining  farms  with  a  view  to  award  your  premiums 
for  the  best  cultivated  in  the  county  of  Onondaga — Report  as 
follows : 

In  the  month  of  July  last,  we  visited  and  examined  twelve 
farms.  Three  only,  we  regret  to  say,  were  we  previously  in- 
vited to  visit.  The  others,  we  respectively  solicited  their 
entrance  for  competition. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  unfortunate  for  this  community  that  the 
subject  of  farming  is  so  imperfectly  understood,  and  that  the 
best  mode  of  farming  has  not  been  known  and  settled  upon  long 
since;  but  it  is  not  our  vocation  to  find  fault  or  look  after  the 
imperfections  of  our  friends,  but  to  encourage,  and  if  we  can  say 
something  here  to  stir  up  the  young  farmer  to  increased  activity, 
to  arouse  his  energies,  that  he  may  resolve  to  put  his  farm  in 
first  rate  order,  his  fences  up,  his  buildings  in  repair,  have  his 
plowing  done  twenty  per  cent  better  than  last  year,  the  wet  lands 
drained,  particular  regard  paid  to  the  best  breeds  of  animals, 
and  those  kept  of  good  quality  and  condition,  the  noxious 
weeds  exterminated,  and  let  there  be  a  steady  and  constant  im- 
provement going  forward,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  some 
little  good  has  been  accomplished.  And  further,  permit  us  to 
add  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  agricultural  knowledge;  read 
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the  experiments  of  others,  and  think,  and  so  far  as  they  appear 
consistent,  try  them. 

And  permit  us  here  to  ui^e  the  propriety  of  keeping  exact 
accounts  of  your  farming  operations;  charge  all  expenses,  and 
credit  receipts,  and  balance  your  books  by  profit  and  loss.  You 
will  then  have  a  system  to  base  your  future  calculations  upon 
and  be  better  prepared  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  your  real 
interests.  » 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  increased  at- 
tention of  agriculturists  of  Onondaga  county  to  higher  and  bet- 
ter cultivation,  tending  l^itimately  to  larger  and  better  crops; 
convincing  testimony  of  this  fact  seems  to  exist  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  twelve  farms  this  year,  in  competition  for  the  reward  of 
your  Society. 

Tour  committee,  deeply  impressed  with^the  importance  of 
the  trust  committed  to  their  charge,  have  devoted  all  the  time 
and  care  that  was  requisite  to  render  equal  and  impartial  justice 
to  the  several  competitors.  Tour  committee  are  fully  award 
of  the  fallibibility  of  their  own  judgment,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  discriminating  between  the  merits  of  some  of  the  farms,  their 
relative  improvements  being  so  nearly  balanced.  And  here 
permit  us  to  say  that  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  we 
went  forward  without  fear  or  prejudice,  having  no  friends  to 
reward  or  adversaries  to.punish  ;  and  though  competitors  may 
be  disratisfied,  and  our  fellow  citizens  disagree  with  us  in  judg- 
ment, yet  we  trust  and  fondly  believe  that  the  honesty  of  our 
intentions  and  the  purity  of  our  motives  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Tour  committee  commenced  to  perform  their  duties  by  vis- 
iting Mr.  Beard,  in  the  town  of  Pompey.  Mr.  Beard  received 
us  with  great  cordiality,  and  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  in 
exhibiting  his  ferm,  stock,  and  whatever  might  interest  us. 
His  farm  contains  220  acres,  about  twenty-five  acres  of  choice 
timber,  for  farm  purposes,  fuel,  &c.  Road  running  nearly 
through  the  center  of  his  farm.  Fenced  mostly  with  quarry 
stone — ^he  has  about  500  rods  of  full  wall  running  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  enclosing  fields  varying  in  size  from  four 
to  twelve  acres  at  right  angles.  No  winter  wheat,  fifteen  acres 
of  spring  wheat,  thirty-five  acres  of  barley,  six  acres  of  corn, 
twelve  acres  of  oats,  eight  acres  of  peas,  two  acres  of  potatoes, 
one  acre  beans  and  carrots,  sixty  acres  meadow,  forty  acres  of 
pasture.    All  the  crops  promising  a  ecood,  and  some  of  them  a 
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bountiful  harvest.  Average  depth  of  plowing  about  eight 
inches  ;  usually  plows  twice  for  a  crop,  excepting  sods. 
Would  prefer  once  plowing  in  all  cases  were  it  not  for  destroy- 
ing thistles.  Buildings — ^four  barns  calculated  for  grain^  car- 
riage barn  and  stable  with  basement  for  protection  of  manure, 
several  sheds  and  hay  lofts;  keeeps  400  sheep;  average  weight 
of  fleece  four  pounds;  Spanish  Merino  bucks,  ewes,  grade  Merino 
and  Saxony;  four  cows,  grade  Durham  and  native;  two  year- 
lings, four  calves;  usually  keeps  but  two  farm  teams  and  extra 
horse.  Buildings  and  fences  very  poor  when  purchased.  House 
nearly  new,  well  and  tastefully  arranged,  capacious  enough  for 
all  domestic  and  ferm  purposes.  The  lady  seemed  to  under- 
stand h«r  part  of  the  business  well.  General  appearance  of 
farm  good;  management  generally  approved  ;  would  recom- 
mend, however,  the**use  of  farm  gates  in  place  of  bars;  also  the 
keeping  of  farm  accounts. 

Second  farm  viewed  .by  your  committee,  is  owned  and  occu- 
|fied  by  Mr.  David  Beard,  in  Pompey,  containing  100  acres. 
Twenty  acres  choice  timber,  no  winter  wheat,  ten  acres  spring 
wheat,  eight  acres  barley,  six  acres  of  oats,  three  acres  of  peas, 
two  acres  of  corn,  one  acre  of  potatoes,  twenty-five  acres  of 
meadow,  the  remainder  pasture,  &c.;  wintered  123  sheep  of 
very  nice  grade;  buildings  of  the  first  class  for  farming  pur- 
poses, nicely  and  tastefully  arranged;  fences  almost  entirely 
made  of  cedar  posts,  and  good  fence  boards  all  very  conven- 
iently arranged,  dividing  farm  into  fields  c6ntaining  from  five 
to  fifteen  acres  each,  and  nearly  all  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
veniently and  bountifully  watered  at  a  spring  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  farm.  The  committee  would  recommend  also  in 
this  case  the  use  of  farm  gates.  Mr.  Beard,  the  committee  are 
happy  to  say,  is  truly  a  good  practical  farmer,  as  every  thing 
on  and  about  his  farm  bears  indisputable  testimony.  Mr.  Beard 
had  some  first  rate  stock  and  of  sufficient  quantity  for  l^sfarm. 

The  third  farm  your  committee  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
was  Mr.  Luther  Baker's  in  the  town  of  LaFayette,  containing 
100  acres.  Found  Mr.  Baker  very  cordial  and  friendly,  and 
giving  much  promise  of  profitable  improvement  upon  his  farm. 
He  is  doing  much  to  improve  sheep  in  the  county,  which  ob- 
ject is  commendable  and  even  praiseworthy;  we  would  encour- 
age him  in  his  laudable  efforts  for  improvement,  as  he  is  get- 
ting his  farm  up  in  a  nice  and  profitable  manner. 
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The  fourth  farm  viewed  by  your  committee  was  by  the  re- 
quest of  J.  C.  Garrett,  in  the  town  of  Salina;  an  J  must  report, 
that  although  Mr.  Garrett  has  done  much  to  improve  his  farm, 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  committee  would  humbly 
but  earnestly  recommend  him  to  continue  improvement  and 
persist  in  well  doing  as  he  will  be  sure  to  reap  a  rich  reward. 

The  fifth  farm  viewed  by  your  committee  was  P.  H.  Hins- 
dell's,  in  the  town  of  Clay.  Aji'rangements  of  farm  buildings 
first  class,  farm  welj  arranged,  crops  generally  looking  well; 
contains  130  acres,  about  100  acres  improved,  farm  very  clean, 
sbowini;.  that  Mr.  Hinsdell  is  a  man  understanding  his  business, 
and  properly  applying  his  energies.  Every  thing  apparently 
giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  thrift  and  domestic  happiness. 
Mr.  Hinsdell  has  a  wind  mill  erected  at  his  own  direction  and 
principally  according  to  his  own  plan,  which  is  made  to  pump 
water  for  the  supply  of  his  farm,  which  he  says  works  admi- 
rably. 

The  sixth  farm  viewed  by  your  committee  was  the  farm  of 
Miles  Adams,  in  the  town  of  Salina,  containing  131  acres,  about 
100  acres  improved.  General  appearance  of  farm  and  fixtures 
very  good,  sixteen  acres  winter  wheat  not  first  rate,  fifteen  acres 
of  winter  rye  looks  very  finely,  fifteen  acres  potatoes  very  fine, 
fifteen  acres  of  oats,  six^^aicres  meadow,  heavy  crop;  has  very 
good  stock  and  a  sufficient  amount  for  size  of  &rm.  Has  owned 
the  farm  sixteen  jeaxSj  took  it  not  the  best  improved,  and  the 
condition  and  profit  from  the  farm  give  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  the  sure  results  of  a  &rmer  attending  to  his. business  assidu- 
ously ai}d  intelligently. 

The  seventh  farm  your  committee  viewed  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rhoades,  in  the  town  of  Elbridge,  and  we  took  minutes 
of  his  farm,  but  on  being  informed  by  a  member  of  the  town 
committee  that  the  own^r  of  this  profitable  ferm  has  not  become 
a  member  of  your  association,  your  committee  do  not  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  any  further  report. 

The  eighth  farm  your  committee  visited  was  Capt.  David 
Preston^s  in  the  town  of  Elbridge,  containing  270  acres;  240  acres 
under  improvement.  Winter  wheat  considerably  injured  by  the 
insects,  fourteen  acres  barley  very  good,  twelve  acres  oats  good, 
forty  acres  corn,  thirty-six  acres  meadow  very  large,  about  forty- 
six  acres  pasture,  twenty-four  head  of  cattle,  two  himdred  sheep 
of  excellent  grade,  three  pounds  nine  ounces  fleece  for  the  average 
weight,  keeps  &rm  accounts.    Balance  in  favor  of  farm,  |2,000 
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last  year.  In  examining  Capt.  Preston's  farm,  your  committee 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  business  will 
certainly  reward  him  that  attends  to  his  own  business. 

The  ninth  farm  your  committee  viewed,  belongs  to  Abram 
Wright,  of  Elbridge,  containing  180  acres  ;  about  150  acres  im- 
proved, and  very  well  improved;  about  600  rods  stone  fence  of 
quarry  stone.  Twelve  acres  winter  wheat,  promising  very  well, 
nine  acres  winter  rye,  large,  fourteen  acres  spring  wheat,  vfiry 
good,  twenty  acres  corn,  rather  light,  fifteen  acres  corn,  good, 
two  acres  carrots,  looking  very  nicely,  thirteen  head  of  cattle, 
looking  as  if  they  were  well  cared  for,  one  hundred  and  forty 
sheep,  of  the  choice  variety,  average  weight  of  fleece,  four 
pounds.  Keeps  farm  account,  but  did  not  give  us  the  balance 
of  accounts.  Mr.  Wright's  buildings  are  of  the  first  class,  and 
all  things  appear  very  thrifty,  and  everything  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  tenth  farm  viewed  by  your  committee  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hale,  of  Elbridge,  containing  200  acres;  about  140  acres 
improved,  twelve  acres  winter  wheat,  promising  very  well; 
nine  acres  of  oats,  eighteen  acres  corn,  good;  one  and  a  half 
acres  potatoes,  about  thirty-five  acres  pasture,  twenty-six  head 
of  cattle,  looking  finely,  five  horses,  seventy-six  sheep,  average 
weight  of  fleece  four  pounds.  Mr.  Hale's  farm  is  well  improved, 
and  by  his  good  and  systematic  management,  his  farm  is  being 
steadily  and  healthfully  improved,  and  made  more  and  more 
profitable  annually.  Keeps  partial  farm  accounts,  the  balance 
sheet  showing  in  favor  of  &rm  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  eleventh  ferm  viewed  is  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Cross- 
man,  in  the  town  of  Elbridge,  containing  195  acres;  tw^ity- 
five  acres  of  winter  wheat,  looking  very  promising  indeed,  (since 
informed  by  Mr.  Crossman  that  it  yielded  about  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,)  about  180  acres  improved,  and  very  nicely  and  sys- 
tematically managed  for  profit  and  cleanliness  and  order;  twenty- 
rive  acres  of  corn,  mostly  very  good;  six  acres  barley,  very  fine; 
ten  acres  oats,  very  large;  one  acre  potatoes;  forty  acres  mead- 
ow, very  clean  and  fine;  forty-five  acres  of  pasture;  8  cows,  one 
pair  of  oxen,  thirty-two  head  of  young  cattle,  eighty-nine  sheep, 
average  weight  of  fleece,  4  J  lbs.  Fixtures  all  in  good  taste,  and 
fine  order,  exhibiting  the  tmmistakable  result  of  good  practical 
farming. 

The  twelfth  farm  visited  by  your  committee,  situated  in  the 
town  of  Skaneateles,  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Underbill,  contain- 
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ing  130  acres,  improved  and  systematically  managed.  Although 
Mr.  Underhill  was  understood  by  the  committee  not  to  enter 
his  farm  to  compete  for  the  premium  so  meager  of  funds  offered 
by  your  Society,  yet  your  committee  decided  that  very  favora- 
ble mention  should  be  made,  by  your  committee,  saying  that 
the  improvements  presented  are  really  conunendable,  and  make 
an  exhibit  of  the  benefits  of  agricultural  progress. 

Your  committee,  in  coming  to  a  decision,  have  unanimously 
decided  to  award  yoitr  offered  premium  for  the  best  cultivated 
farm  containing  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  to  Mr.  David  Beard 
ofPompey. 

They  have  also  unanimously  decided  to  award  your  premium 
for  the  be5t  cultivated  farm  containing  100  acres  and  more,  to 
Mr.  Miles  Adams  of  Salina. 

SQUIRE  M.  BROWN, 
DAVID  S.  EARLE, 
ELIJAH  CLARK, 

Judges. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  January  25th,  premiums  were  awarded 
on  broom  corn,  3,370  lbs  and  51  bushels  seed  per  acre.  On 
hops,  854  lbs.,  on  half  acre. 

The  Treasurer's  account  was  presented  and  audited.  The 
Society  then  proceeded  to  re-organise  under  the  law  of  1855 — 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected,  and  the  necessary  papers 
prepared  for  the  new  organization. 

President,  Squire  M.  Brown,  Elbridge;  Vice-Presidents,  Perry 
H.  Hinsdell,  Clay;  B.  J.  Cowles,  Otisco;  Secretary,  H.  D.  Did- 
ama,  Salina;  Treasurer,  W.  R.  Strong,  Syracuse;  Directors — 
D.  L.  Packard,  Thomas  W.  Hill,  J.  G.  Kendall,  Alfred  Cobb, 
Morris  Beard,  John  M.  Strong. 

Receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources, $3,335  13 

Premiums  paid, $888  64 

For  all  other  purposes,  including  erections 

upon  the  grounds, 2,171  18 

Salance  in  Treasury, 275  35 

$3,335  13 
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ONTARIO. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  abstract  of  the  workings 
of  the  Ontario  County  Agricultural  Society.  This  is  compiled 
from  documents,  that  but  recently  came  to  my  hands. 

The  death  of  our  late  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  John  S.  Bates, 
which  occurred  on  the  eve  of  our  last  autumnal  exhibition,  of 
necessity  caused  some  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  work 
of  the  period — which  it  is  now  difficult  to  remedy. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  success  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
1855,  has  been  as  great  as  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  its  supporters. 

Since  the  fall  exhibition  of  1854,  the  Society  have  enlarged 
their  grounds  to  the  extent  of  ten  acres,  which  have  been  well 
underdrained,  and  by  that  process,  a  large  part  of  the  land 
which  was  formerly  low  and  swampy,  has  been  made  the  dryest 
and  most  productive  of  any  portion  of  the  lot.  During  the 
year,  permanent  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Society,  have  been  erected  and  painted;  a  course  for  the  display 
of  horses,  one-third  of  a  mile  round,  has  been  graded  and 
prepared;  while  conveniences  and  accommodations  for  stock 
have  not  been  overlooked. 

The  attendance  upon  the  fall  exhibition  of  1855,  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  year;  and  the  entries,  under  the  various 
classes,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  more  numerous  than 
heretofore.  The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  all  marked  by 
a  gratifying  progress;  aaid  the  exhibition  of  fruit,  particularly, 
attracted  great  attention. 

The  receipts  for  th^  year  1855,  Were  as  follows: 

Life  members, $740  00 

Annual  members, 442  00 

Shilling  tickets, 648  81 

Other  sources, 385  10 


$2,215  91 


During  the  same  year,  the  Society  expended  $650  in  fitting 
their  grounds,  laying  pipes  for  conducting  water  from  living 
springs  into  large  reservoirs  for  the  use  of  stock,  and  various 
other  improvements. 

Great  inconvenience  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tents  used 
by  the  Society,  afford  but  poor  protection  to  exhibitors,  and  no 
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accommodation  for  visitors.  Arrangements,  therefore,  are  now 
being  made  to  erect  a  covered  amphitheater,  overlooking  the 
judges'  stand,  and  capable  of  seating  three  thousand  people. 

This  will  afford  visitors  a  shelter  and  resting  place,  in  the 
center  of  which  will  be  exhibited  all  the  stock;  and  the  larmer 
from  a  distance,  will  be  certain  to  find  comfortable  shelter  for 
his  family  and  himself,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

The  design  comprises  also  the  addition  of  rooms  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  vegetables,  Iruits,  flowers,  and  all  the  variety  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  as  well  as  offices  for  the  business  of  the 
Society,  committees,  and  refreshment  rooms. 

If  the  plan  can  be  carried  out,  and  from  the  .fevor  with  which 
the  proposal  is  received,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  it  will 
be,  the  people  of  the  county  will  have  an  agreeable  resort,  the 
yearly  meetii^s  made  more  pleasant,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society  greatly  increased. 

The  premiums  awarded  last  year  ^1855,)  amount  to  $490.15 
in  money,  and  seventy-five  volumes  of  agricultural  books. 

At  the  winter  meeting,  held  on  the  6th  instant,  premiums  in 
money  to  the  amount  of  $98,  and  thirteen  volumes  of  agricultu- 
ral books  were  distributed. 

These  premiums  were  about  equally  divided  on  cultivated 
farms,  fet  cattle,  sheep,  and  seeds. 

The  first  premium  on  farms  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Bradley, 
of  East  Bloomfield ;  the  second  to  Mr.  William  Johnson,  of 
Seneca ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Andrews,  of  Bristol. 

I  submit  such  extracts  from  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen  as 
are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest. 

Mr.  Bradley  says:  *'  My  farm  is  ninety- five  acres,  of  which 
eight  acres  are  timber  and  two  waste.  The  ^tillable  land  is  di- 
vided into  six-acre  fields,  and  subjected  to  the  following  rota- 
tion: 

First  year,  manured  upon  a  grass  sod  forty  loads  common 
barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre,  plowed  from  six  to  nine  inches 
deep,  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  planted  with  corn. 

Second  year,  plowed  a  little  deeper  than  for  com,  and  sowed 
to  oats. 

Third  year,  in  the  fall,  plowed  a  little  deeper  than  for  oats 
and  sowed  to  wheat,  and  seeded  down ;  remains  in  grass  three 
years,  and  then  is  again  put  through  the  same  rotation. 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]         39 
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Plaster  is  liberally  applied  to  all  my  crops  except  oats ;  all 
the  ashes  made  upon  the  farm,  and  one  hundred  bushels  more, 
are  annually  applied  to  the  corn  and  root.crops. 

Have  used  the  sub-soil  plow  occasionally,  with  good  results. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  seed  I  use  per  acre :  Wheat, 
broad  cast  by  hand,  two  bushels;  oats  sowed  the  same,  three 
bushels;  corn  planted  five  kernals  in  a  hill,  three  and  a  quarter 
feet  apart  each  way,  will  be  about  one-third  bushel  per  acre;  herds 
grass  sowed  by  hand  in  the  fall,  one-quarter  bushel;  clover 
sowed  by  hand  in  early  spring,  one-quarter  bushel;  orchard 
grass  by  hand  in  early  spring,  from  one  to  two  bushels,  red  top 
mixed  with  other  seed  as  required;  carrots,  two  pounds  per  acre, 
sown  with  a  garden  drill;  beets  same,  five  pounds  per  acre; 
potatoes,  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  planted  as  com. 

My  yield  of  hay  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre. 

Think  the  Short-horned  Durhams,  will  give  more  milk,  make 
more  butter,  and  many  more  pounds  of  beef,  on  a  given  amount 
of  food,  and  in  a  given  time,  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle;  I 
have  a  Durham  cow  weighing  1600  lbs,  that  gives  milk  to  a  large 
calf,  and  has  been  milked  once  a  day  through  the  season,  and 
keeps  in  thriving  condition,  on  less  than  a  grade  cow  in  my 
yard  weighing  800  lbs,  and  givin^j  eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
My  cattle  young  and  old  are  all  supplied  with  warm  stables,  and 
fed  upon  roots,  corn  and  oat  meal,  corn  stalks,  and  straw,  are 
well  curried  every  day,  and  let  out  of  the  barn  for  exercise, 
water  and  air,  about  four  hours  each  day.  Average  expense  of 
keeping  milch  cows  and  oxen,  about  $1.25  per  week,  young 
stock  from  37^  to  $1.00  per  week. 

I  keep  the  Cots  wold  and  South  Down  varieties  of  sheep,  the 
former  yielding  about  eight  pounds  wool  per  head,  the  latter 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds;  sells  usually  ten  cents  per 
pound  less  than  Merino  wool.  Lambs  at  weaning  time  bring 
from  $2.50  to  $4.00  from  the  butcher.  Consider  the  long  and 
middle  wooled  varieties  the  most  profitable.  The  cost  of  win- 
tering is  from  75  cents  to  |1.12^  per  head. 

Think  the  making  of  pork  unprofitable,  and  keep  no  more 
hogs,  than  will  consume  the  slops  of  the  kitchen  and  dairy. 

My  fruit  trees  are  spaded  about  several  times  each  season,  and 
then  enriched  with  fermented  manure  and  ashes. 

Gross  receipts  of  my  farm, $2,326  48 

Cost  of  working, 1,511  90 

In  favor  of  the  farm,. , . . , $841  58 
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"Mr.  William  Johnson  says:  "  My  farm  consists  of  100  acres, 
sixteen  of  which  is  wood,  and  four  roads,  no  waste  land.  I  plow 
from  six  to  eleven  inches  deep,  being  governed  by  the  depth  of 
previous  plowing  and  crops  to  be  grown,  guided  by  these  con- 
siderations, deep  plowing  has  a  good  effect,  increasing  the  crops 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.     I  have  never  used  the  sub-soil  plow. 

Underdraining  on  my  farm  has  been  attended  with  the  very 
best  effects,  causing  the  wet  places  to  become  drr/j  and  the  barren 
places  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  season. 

I  have  used  lime,  ancj  leached  as  well  as  unleached  ashes  on 
wheat  with  decided  benefit.  On  corn  I  use  plaster  aud  ashes, 
on  clover  and  barley  plaster  alone,  all  with  good  results. 

I  use  a  drill  to  put  in  my  wheat,  sowing  one  and  a  half  to 
two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  I  plant  by  hand,  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  each  way,  with  from  three  to  five  grains  in  the  hill. 

I  sow  broadcast  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre..  I  this  year  (1855)  planted  a  nine  acre  lot  to  torn,  on 
which,  (contrary  to  my  usual  practice,)  corn  had  been  planted 
the  year  previous.  Plowed  seven  inches  deep,  cultivated  once, 
and  harrowed  once,  then  put  on  nine  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
spread  and  plowed  under,  planted  on  25th  May,  rows  three  feet  two 
inches  apart  each  way.  When  up,  thinned  out  to  three  stalks 
in  the  hill,  put  a  handful  equal  parts  ashes  and  plaster  to  each 
hill.  Soon  as  the  rows  could  be  seen,  passed  between  with  cul- 
tivator each  way;  week  later  passed  cultivator  one  way,  followed 
with  hoe,  the  rest  of  the  work  done  with  a  horse  hoe. 

Entering  the  labor  and  expense  correctly,  I  find  the  following 
result: 

Cost  of  working  the  nine  acres, $217  25 

Product  of  the  nine  acres,  38,671  pounds  shelled  corn, 

or  76  40-56  bushels  per  acre,  at  75  cents  is,  $517  50 

Value  of  stalks, 38  50 

$555  00 

Profit  on  the  nine  acres, $337  75 

On  the  1st  and  2d  September  1854,  I  sowed  eight  acres  wheat, 
previous  crop  barley,  plowed  once,  cultivated  once,  harrowed 
once,  manure  to  the  acre  six  loads  fine.  Seed  drilled  in  two 
bushels  to  the  acre. 
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The  produce  oi  the  lot  was  168  bushels  wheat  at  $1.75,  $294  00 
Value  of  straw,    2-1  00 

$318  00 
Expense  of  working, 158  90 

Profit  on  eight  acres, $159  10 

On  a  field  of  nine  acres,  not  thoroughly  underdrained,  I  sowed 
barley.  One  half  of  the  lot  was  plowed^  in  the  fell,  balance  in 
the  spring,  with  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  crop  on  the  re- 
spective portions. 

The  product  was  171  bushels,  value, $197  72 

Expense  of  working, 84  16 

Profit,    $113  56 

I  consider  timothy,  June  grass,  White  clover,  and  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  the  best  for  the  dairy,  my  yield  of  hay  will  average 
one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 

Pigeon  weed  and  Canada  thistles  are  most  troublesome  on  my 
&rm.  To  eradicate  the  latter,  I  plow  deep  and  often,  sow  to 
wheat,  seed  down,  and  mow  twice  the  following  season,  which 
generally  uses  them  up. 

Bed  root  or  Pigeon  weed  is  not  so  easily  managed;  the  only 
effectual  way  is  to  pull  up  by  the  root  before  it  goes  to  seed.  For 
the  dairy  I  buy  or  raise  only  the  best  animals  that  can  be  found, 
keeping  only  such  as  prove  good  after  trial.  In  this  way  I  have 
improved  the  color,  form,  and  milking  qualities  of  my  cows  very 
much. 

I  summer^  my  cattle  well,  believing  this  to  be  half  towards 
wintering  them.  They  are  housed  as  soon  as  pasture  fails,  or  as 
soon  as  the  nights  are  cold ;  then  fed  n^ht  and  morning.  In  win- 
ter they  are  kept  in  warm  stables  18  to  20  hours  out  of  24;  fed 
on  corn  stalks  and  straw  cut  fine,  adding  about  six  quarts  shorts, 
(or  ground  feed)  for  each  animal  per  day. 

Fed  this  way  with  as  much  as  they  wiU  eat,  and  no  more,  I  es- 
timate they  cost  me  about  37  1-2  cents  per  head  per  week. 

My  cows  average  200  to  210  pounds  butter  each,  which,  from 
repeated  experiments,  I  am  satisfied  costs  me  about  12  1-2  cents 
per  pound,  the  market  price  in  Geneva  last  year  was  from  20  to 
25  cents  per  pound. 
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SjMinish  Merino  sheep  are  my  choice;  the  yield  of  wool  per 
head  was  3  3-4  pounds,  sold  at  42  cents  per  pound.  As  near  as 
I  can  come  to  any  estimate,  it  costs  about  75  cents  per  head  to 
winter  sheep,  varjing  of  course,  with  the  price  of  feed. 

My  swine  are  a  cross  bc^tween  Leicestershire  end  Suffolk.  I 
keep  from  six  to  twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  cows  in  my 
dairy.  Feed :  refuse  apples,  small  potatoes,  with  slops  from  the 
dairy  and  kitchen  until  September,  when  I  add  meal  until  they 
are  slaughtered,  say  Ist  Jamiary,  they  are  li  en  ^  to  10  months 
6ld,  and  weigh  when  dressed  250  pounds  on  I J  le.  average. 

I  keep  the  ground  wdl  cultivated  abound  my  fruit  trees,  and 
use  for  manure  a  compost  of  muck,^  ashes,  surface  ^oil,  and  barn 
yard  manure;  pruning  annually,  and  pix>tecting  from  insects  as 
I  best  can. 

Total  receipts  from  all  products  of  the  farm, $3,006  26 

Disbursements, 2,192  76 

Balance  in  favor  of  £Eurm, •       $813  50 


Mr.  Johnson  speaks  highly  of  undeixhraining,  and  promises  a 
good  account  of  its  effects  the  coming  year.  He  has  just  under- 
drained  a  nine  acre  lot,  (formerly  very  wet  and  almost  useless,)  at 
an  expense  of  $234.20,,  and  is  so  well  satisfied  with  its  present 
appearance,  and  the  disappearance  bf  the  water  from  its  surface, 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  belief  that  the  yield  of 
com  from  it  the  next  year  will  be  as  good  as  any  on  his  farm.* 

Mr.  Royal  A.  Andrews,  of  Bristol,  to  whom  was  awarded 
the  third  premium  says :  i 

"  My  farm  consists  of  145  acres;  of  whidi  50  acres  are  wood, 
five  acres  road  and  waste,  and  ninety  acres  improved. 

My  soil  is  good  for  grass  or.  grain,  and  I  leave  it  in  grass  as 
long  as  it  does  well;  then  plow  in  a  coat  of  manure,  raise  one 
crop  of  corn,  follow  with  barley,  then  seed  down  to  grass  again; 
at  least  this  is  the  way  I  manage  land  designed  for  meadow. 

For  wheat,  I  plow  about  midsummer,  plowing  in  what  manure 
I  can;  I  drag  and  cultivate  the  surface  to  keep  it  clean  from 
grass  and  weeds,  and  sow  my  wheat  middle  of  SQ)tembor.  I 
prefer  to  sow  with  a  drill. 

The  following  spring  I  sow  from  six  to  eight  quarts  grass 
seed — say  2-3  clover,  to  1-3  timothy,  to  the  acre. 

•  Vide  BIr.  JohnioD's  Statemtnt  ante  page  254 
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I  believe  in  under-draining.  In  a  field  of  twelve  acres,  I  laid  1 60 
rods  of  drain,  just  before  putting  in  my  seed  last  spring,  and 
think  I  harvested  equal  to  a  good  acre  more  of  com,  than  I 
should  have  done  without  draining. 

Have  not  used  lime,  guano  or  salt  for  manure;  have  used  ashes 
and  plaster,  the  latter,  on  clover,  with  very  good  effect;  have 
tried  it  on  wheat,  but  could  see  no  benefit. 

I  put  a  tablespoonful  of  ashes  on  each  hill  of  com  just  before 
or  soon  after  the  corn  comes  up;  it  gives  it  a  dark  color,  and 
does  it  good;  have  put  ashes  in  the  hill  with  potatoes,  but  can 
not  speak  positively  as  Jo  the  result;  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
prevents  rot*  to  some  extent. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  do  not  raise  as  many  kinds  of  grass  as 
Gov.  Wright  spoke  of  in  his  address  before  the  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  but  I  sow  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  seed.  Tot 
pasture,  I  sow  four  quarts  red  clover,  ami  two  quarts  of  timothy 
per  acre.  For  meadow,  I  sow  four  quarts  of  timothy,  and  two 
quarts  of  clover.  For  dairy  purposes  I  prefer  old  pastures  of 
red  top,  white  clover  and  timothy. 

I  cut  twenty- two  acres  of  grass;  yield,  per  acre,  one  and  a  half 
tons. 

Canada  thistles  are  very  prevalent;  have  tried  plowing  ana 
mowing  with  but  little  success;  but  in  dry  seasons  have  cleared 
them  from  some  of  my  fields,  by  going  over  with  a  plow  once  a 
month;  but  in  general  I  find  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is 
to  make  the  ground  rich,  and  seed  it  down  to  meadow;  they  will 
not  thrive)  where  grass  grows  stout  and  thick. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  wintering  my  cattle  at  70c  per  head,  per 
week;  and  of  my  sheep,  at  |1.25  per  head  the  winter. 

Not  keeping  any  daily  farm  accounts,  I  can  not  give  the 
receipts,  nor  cost  of  working  my  farm.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
the  practice  would  conduce  to  close  observation,  and  to  one 
capable  of  doing  it  quickly,  better  his  fortune. 

These  are  the  items  of  most  interest,  which  I  condense  from  the 
reports  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  were  awarded  the  &rm  pre- 
miums oflfered  by  our  Society. 

If,  by  any  organization  through  our  county  societies,  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  statistics  of  farm  produce  from  the  working 
£strmer,  I  think  much  advantage  would  be  derived  from  it.  For 
then  we  could  see  whether  that  branch  of  our  national  industry  is 
progressing  or  not  in  our  county  localities,and  also  whether  there  is 
not  room  for  much  further  development  in  agricultural  progress. 
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We  have  but  few  manufactories  in  our  section,  and  no  mines. 
Our  local  industry  is  therefore  conJQned  to  shop  keeping  or  the 
farm.  And  if  the  utmost  limit  of  farm  production  has  been 
reached,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  generation  coming  on 
the  field  crowd  to  lai^e  cities,  or  look  westward. 

Any  means  that  can  be  adopted  to  check  the  spirit  of  roving — 
to  surround  the  home  of  the  farmer's  son  with  charms  which 
will  be  more  attractive  than  the  glitter  of  city  life,  deserve  our 
earnest  support. 

But,  first  of  all,  the  farmer's  boy  must  feel  that  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  father's  roof  must  be  able  to  supply  him  as  well  as 
his  father  with  the  means  of  living.  This  once  certain,  the  sur- 
roundings of  cultivation,  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  an  ad- 
vanced and  cultivated  society,  will  be  found  the  best  counter- 
poise to  the  adventurous  and  restless- movement  of  our  rural 
population,  which,  like  other  employments  in  our  social  fabric, 
has  constantly  blazoned  before  its  eyes,  "  Excelsior." 

J.  W.  BOLBERTON,  Secretary. 


ORLEANS. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  at  Albion,  September  J6th  and  27th, 
and  as  a  whole,  was  fully  equal  to  any  previous  exhibition. 

Receipts  from  last  year, $192  36 

"        during  the  year, 368  27 


$560  63 
Disbursements, 447  22 

Balance  on  hand, $113  41 


Cash  premiums  of  $318.25  were  paid,  and  a  large  number  of 
agricultural  books  were  awarded  in  addition  as  premiums. 

The  display  of  horses,  for  which  this  county  is  somewhat  cele- 
brated, was  very  creditable,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
county. 

A  large  number  of  improved  cattle  of  the  diflferent  breeds 
have  been  introduced  into  the  county,  and  the  stock  of  the 
county  has  within  four  or  five  years  very  much  improved.  The 
show  was  good,  and  competition  very  spirited. 
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The  annual  address,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin,  of  Kendal,  was 
highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  was  received  with  marked 
approbation  bv  a  large  audience  of  farmers  and  others. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Oliver  M.  Barber,  (Mnes  ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Arad  Thomas,  Albion  ;  Becording  Secre* 
tary,  Hiram  8.  Goff,  Albion ;  Treasurer,  Edwin  B.  Reynolds, 
Albion.  J.  H.  WHITE,  Secretary 


OSWEGO 

The  sixteenth  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  was  held  at  Mexico 
on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  1855.  The  attendance,  for 
this  county,  was  very  large,  and  the  fiiir  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  since  our  organization.  The  feir  ground  was 
commodious  and  convenient  to  the  village.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high.  Two  temporary  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  ground  ;  one  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  for 
agricultural  products  and  implements,  and  the  other  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  for  the  ladies'  department,  horticulture,  fruit,  &c. 
Forage  was  furnished  free  for  the  stock  of  the  exhibitors  by  the 
Society.  The  stock  and  articles  were  required  to  remain  on  the 
ground  during  the  exhibition,  uMess  the  president  granted  a 
permit  for  removal.  This  makes  the  second  day  of  the  fair  folly 
equal  to  the' first.  The  objection,  that  persons  often  get  the 
premium  instead  of  the  article  exhibited,  has  induced  our  So- 
ciety to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  the  articles  numbered,  and  not 
have  the  name  of  the  owner  put  on  them,  and  have  the  premiums 
awarded  to  the  numbers ;  and  then,  as  the  premiums  are  read 
off  to  such  numbers,  the  owners  will  give  their  names.  The 
plan  has  thus  far  worked  well. 

Our  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  considerable 
surplus  funds  to  swell  the  premiums  of  the  ensuing  year.  We 
are  not  prepared  at  present  to  favor  a  permanent  location  for  the 
State  Mr.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  questions  your  cir- 
cular proposed ;  but  will  say  that  the  products  of  our  county 
are  chiefly  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  apples. 

Extract  from  report  of  I.  N.  HOLMES,  President. 

THE  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER  ALSO  REPORT, 

In  October,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  at  a  subsequ^t 
meeting,  the  propriety  of  dissolving  the  present  organization  of 
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the  Society,  and  re-organizing  the  same  imder  the  act  to  £icilitate 
the  forming  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  Societies,  passed 
April  13,  1855.  The  Society  at  this  meeting  awarded  premiums 
on  Indian  corn,  Leander  Parkhurst  of  Colosse,  96  1-2  bushels 
per  acre;  barley,  Jesse  Babcock,  Volney,  95  1-2  bushels  2  1-16 
acres;  spring  wheat,  Jesse  Babcock,  Volney,  50  1-2  bushels  on 
2  acres. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Memberships,  $338  72 

Admission  fees, 236  71 

Received  from  State, 131  00 

J.  N.  Holmes,  surplus  1854, 2  22 

$708  65 

Premiums  paid,  . .  • $183  01 

Fixing  grounds, 236  71 

J.  N.  Holmes,  old  bills, 69  42 

Sundries, 41  51 

530  65 

Balance, $178  00 

The  Society  agreed  to  meet  at  Mexico,  December  27,  at  which 
time  the  meeting  was  held;  and  the  committee  appointed  reported 
in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Society,  and  reorganising  under  the 
new  law,  which  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report 
the  names  of  oflScers.  The  following  names  were  reported : 
Joel  Turrell,  Osw^o,  President;  Harvey  Palmer,  Parish,  Vice- 
president;  Avery  W.  Severance,  New-Haven,  Secretary;  Luther 
H.  Conklin,  Mexico,  Treasurer;  Directors,  Jarvis  N.  Dewey,  Rich 
land;  Abner  Lawrence,  Mexico;  Moses  A  Wood,  Palermo;  Nor- 
man Rowe,  New-Haven;  K.  E.  Sanford,  Volney;  Robert  Oliver, 
Oswego. 

A  certificate  was  drawn  up,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1855,  and 
signed  by  thirty-six  persons,  embracing  the  names  of  the  persons 
above  as  officers,  and  the  form  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  county  clerk. 

On  the  23d  January  1856,  a  code  of  by-laws  was  adopted,  and 
the  fair  located  at  Mexico,  and  a  suitable  lot  of  land,  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  acres  was  directed  to  be  purchased  by  the  board  of 
managers. 

Extract  from  report.  A.  W.  SEVERANCE,  Sec^y. 

L.  H.  CONKLIN,  Treasurer. 
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OTSEGO. 

I  herewith  submit  to  you,  the  report  of  the  Otsego  County 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1855,  it  being  the  third 
annual  report  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  as 
presiding  officer.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  happy  to  congratu- 
late with  you,  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of 
those  few  individuals  who  have  labored  long,  ardently  and 
devotedly,  for  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
in  the  State  of  New- York. 

In  offering  this  report,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  county  I  represent,  which  will  have  some  statis- 
tical accounts  that  may  be  interesting. 

Otsego  county  is  inland  and  isolated,  touching  no  points  on 
any  canal  or  navigable  waters,  and  not  even  within  fifteen 
miles  of  a  railroad  at  its  nearest  point;  and  some  portions 
over  fifty  miles  distant  from  any.  This  county  is  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  nearly  thirty  in  width — 
east  and  west.  Its  northern  portion  is  situated  on  the  height 
of  table  land,  which  divides  the  confluence  of  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries,  running  south  to 
the  Chesepeake,  and  the  northern  dip  to  the  Mohawk,  which 
runs  east  to  the  Hudson,  and  then  turns  south,  and  is  a  major 
branch  of  that  noble  river.  Otsego  and  Canaderago  or  Schuy- 
ler's lake,  are  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county;  the  scenery 
of  these  fine  sheets  of  water  perhaps  is  not  excelled  in  the 
whole  State,  being  situated  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  tide 
water.  This  county  contains  578,162  acres  of  land;  376,868  of 
which  is  under  improvement,  valued  at  near  thirteen  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  Its  present  population  is  49,735,  being 
entirely  an  agricultural  district,  not  having  any  large  villages 
or  extensive  manufactories  to  make  even  a  home  market  for  the 
smallest  amount  of  its  produce,  all  which  has  to  be  carried  by 
teams  either  to  Albany  or  to  some  point  on  the  Central  railroad, 
which,  in  itself  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  producer. 

It  contains  4,767  farms;  with  a  stock  of  12,000  horses,  &8,- 
000  neat  cattle,  108,000  sheep,  and  26,000  swine.  It  produces 
4,547,577  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  there  is  only  four 
counties  in  the  State  produces  more  of  this  article,  viz :  Lewis, 
Jefferson,  Herkimer  and  Oneida;  two  of  these  counties  contain 
100,000  more  acres  than  Otsego;  the  other  two  contain  less. 
Another  item  of  produce  is  hops:  for  quantity  and  quality  this 
county  is  known  and  far-famed  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
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By  the  census  of  1860,  the  county  of  Otsego  raised  1 ,132,062  lbs. 
I  think  the  quantity  has  now  increased  to  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. (And  now  allow  me  to  notice  a  discrepancy  which 
occurred  in  our  report  last  year,  to  you  of  our  Society,  and  a 
report  of  mine  in  answer  to  a  circular  for  a  statement  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  county;)  in  the  report  of  the 
Society,  the  county  of  Otsego  is  shown  to  raise  2,000,000  of  lbs., 
when  there  is  only  three  and  a  half  millions  raised  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

In  my  answer  to  your  circular,  it  is  shown  to  raise  800,000  lbs. 
Now  a  careful  observer  will  readily  see  by  examining  the  report  of 
the  Ots^o  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  Transactions  of 
1854,  contained  on  page  572  to  576  inclusive,  and  then  examine 
my  answer  to  your  circular  contained  on  pages  576  to  581  inclu- 
sive, and  compare  those  statements  with  the  last  census,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  former  report  is  not  correct.  And 
although  the  latter  may  not  be  perfect  to  a  minutia,  yet  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  very  near  accurate  in  the  statement  of  this  crop  in 
the  county.  Again,  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  former 
report,  there  is  but  4,764  fiurms  in  the  county.  That  report 
gives  to  the  hop-growers  (said  to  cultivate  in  hops  2,000  acres) 
$600,000  just  for  hops  alone.  Now  this  would  give  to  each  far- 
mer in  the  county  $1,250,  or  a  fraction  less  than  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty-one  dollars  to  each  farm  in  the  county,  just  for  hops 
alone.  As  we  have  stated  above,  there  is  in  this  county  558,162 
acres  of  land,  and  4,764  farms,  making  an  average  of  a  fraction 
over  115  acres  to  each  farm,  it  is  not  hardly  supposable,  that 
each  of  these  farms  will  average  the  above  amount  even  with 
all  their  products. 

There  is  in  this  county  nearly  or  quite  100,000  sheep,  which 
is  another  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer;  these  sheep  will  clip 
about  300,000  lbs.  of  wool,  which  will  bring  to  their  owners 
$90,000,  and  perhaps  $20,000  more  for  their  increase;  now  all 
this  and  the  oerials,  grain,  fruit,  poultry,  beef  and  pork,  has  to 
be  carried  to  a  distant  market.  These  items  will  show  the  need 
and  utility  of  having  the  proposed  railroad  speedily  built  from 
Binghamton  to  Albany,  which  has  its  course  through  the  south 
and  southeast  part  of  this  county. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  county  of  Otsego  is  advan 
cing  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts — ^the  improvement 
of  stock  is  on  the  gain;  there  is,  in  general,  a  growing  taste  for 
dwellings  and  outbuildings,  and  of  laying  out  farms;  and  there 
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was  certainly  moire  of  this  spirit  taanifest  at  our  last  fair,  than 
was  ever  before  witnessed  in  our  county. 

J.  W.  BALL,  President. 
Officers  for  1856. — Francis  M.  Kotch,  President;  Alfred 
Clarke,  Vice-President;  Jerome  B.  Wood,  Secretary;  G.  Pome- 
roy  Keese,  Treasurer;  Henry  Roseboom,  Jacob  C.  Rathbun,  Ken- 
neth G.  White,  Wm.  Davison,  Limus  N.  Chapin,  and  K.  H.Van 
Bensselaer,  Directors. 


PUTNAM. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  town  of  Carmel  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  September.  It  iar  exceeded  even  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  On  the  part  of  many  it  was 
feared  that  we  were  trying  one  place  of  location  too  often — or, 
in  plainer  terms,  those  who  on  former  occasions,  and  who  must 
again  be  taxed,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex-board 
had  never  heard  of  riding  a  free  horse  to  death — ^but  the  result 
fully  demonstrated  that  we  had  well  chosen  our  grounds. 

The  show  of  fat  cattle  exceeded  by  far  anything  ever  presented 
at  a  county  fair,  there  being  on  the  grounds  two  lots  of  forty  and 
sixty  each,  of  fat  bullocks,  averaging  fix>m  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  pounds  per  head  ;  and  then  there  were  several  smaller 
lots  and  single  head  of  greater  weight.  The  working  cattle,  as 
usual,  though  not  numerous,  were  very  fine. 

Dairy  stock  was  not  as  well  represented  as  in  former  years ; 
this  I  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  milk  business,  which  in- 
duces farmers  to  buy  from  droves,  and  not  waiting  to  raise  their 
own  stock — ^a  practice,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  destructive  of 
systematic  farm  thrift. 

The  plowing  match  was  unusually  attractive,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  the  interest  of  spectators  and  the  emulation  of 
competitors.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  our  affairs,  and  I  think  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  lead  the  attention  of  farmers  to  this  fact.  Thus  far  my  obser- 
vation has  taught  me,  that  we  have  many  who  are  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  implement  and  the  government  of  the  team;  but 
when  and  in  what  manner  this  means  of  pulverization  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  various  localities  and  soils  becomes  a  question. 
The  very  diversity  of  opinion  that  arises  tells  us  we  are  ignorant, 
we  have  no  guide,  at  least  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  men. 
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The  special  premium  list,  which  you  have  observed  as  form- 
ing part  of  our  premium  list,  elicited  considerable  competition 
in  the  various  departments  taken  up.  Still  regarding  it  as  cal- 
culated to  depreciate  the  standard  of  the  Society's  premiums, 
and  to  engender  the  one  idea  of  a  money  value  to  the  premium, 
I  can't  but  feel  it  must  eventually  depreciate  the  best  and  wear- 
ing interests  of  our  little  Society.  The  m^ority  of  the  officers 
of  the  Society,  however,  do  not  agree  with  me,  so  I  presume  it 
will  appear  again. 

Our  show  of  garden  vegetables  was  very  superior  both  in 
quality  and  variety  to  any  former  exhibition,  and  the  tent  set 
forth  a  fine  display  of  flowers  and  household  manufactures. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Thos.  B.  Arden,  Philipstown  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  L.  D.  Clift,  Carmel ;  Chas.  W.  Hine,  Southeast; 
Jas.  0.  Towner,  Patterson;  Coleman  Townsend,  Kent;  £zekiel 
Hyatt,  Putnam  Valley;  Arvy  Hill,  Philipstown;  Secretary,  G. 
M.  Belden;  Treasurer,  Saxton  Smith. 

The  treasurer's  accounts  stand  as  follows : 
Receipts: 

Balance  in  treasury, $461  62 

Cash  from  all  sources, 398  44 


$860  06 
Expenditures: 
Premiums  and  expenses, 708  18 


Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer, $151  88 

THOS.  B.  ARDEN,  President. 


QUEENS. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  at  Flushing,  September  20.  It  was 
the  most  successful  exhibition  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The 
number  of  visitors  was  exceedingly  large.  Not  a  single  case  of 
intoxication  was  seen,  nor  an  unpleasant  incident  occurred. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  county  and 
competition  very  close. 

The  show  of  horses  also  surpassed  that  of  any  former  year, 
both  as  regards  number  and  quality.  Sheep  finer  than  usual. 
Swine,  a  very  large  number  and  of  superior  breeds. 
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The  show  of  poultry  was  inferior  to  former  exhibitions.  The 
Shanghai  fever  has  abated. 

Of  v^etables — the  largest  display  since  the  organization  of  the 
Society,  and  quality  very  superior. 

The  fruit  shown  filled  a  tent  fifty  by  eighty  feet,  and  was  a 
very  creditable  display.  The  exhibition  of  flowers  was  very 
attractive. 

Butter  was  inferior  to  former  shows. 

The  show  of  bread  was  good.     A  premium  was  awarded  (pai 
of  silver  butter  knives,)  to  Mrs.  I.  G.  Moore,  Hempstead,  fi. 
bread  made  of  Indian  meal  and  rye  flour,  from  the  following 
recipe.     It  was  pronounced  by  the  judges  excellent. 

"  To  three  pints  of  Indian  meal  and  three  pints  of  unbolted 
rye  flour,  add  one  cup  of  molasses,  a  cup  of  yeast  and  a  little  salt; 
add  warm  water  and  stir  the  mixture  to  the  consistency  of  soft 
dough;  bake  in  earthen  or  iron  pan,  with  another  covering  it,  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a  slow  oven." 

Mowing  machines, — A  trial  of  mowing  machines  was  held  in 
July,  on  the  farm  of  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  Flushing,  five  entries. ' 
The  committee  decided  that  Manney's  improved,  and  Ketchum's 
were  equal  for  work  performed;  but  Manney's  the  lightest  draught; 
and  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Manney's  improved  mower. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  (Jeorge  W.  Clinton, 
of  Buffalo,  who  was  introduced  by  the  President,  Hon.  John  A. 
King,  in  an  effective  and  highly  complimentary  speech. 

The  address  was  enthusiastically  received  and  a  copy  solicited 
for  publication. 

The  annual  meeting  for  election  of  oflScers,  was  held  Dec'r  10. 
Hon.  John  A.  King  requested  that  he  might  not  be  deemed  a 
candidate — and  made  a  very  pertinent  address  and  nominated  his 
successor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  tendered  to  Mr. 
King  for  the  interest  and  zeal  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  tiie 
Society,  and  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged the  dutiesM)f  presiding  officer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  any  communication  from 
the  county  of  Kings  in  reference  to  the  two  counties  uniting  in 
one  agricultural  society. 

Officers^  1856.— Hon.  Wm.  T.  McCoun,  Oyster  Bay,  President. 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Harold,  Hempstead; 
six  Vice-Presidents  and  six  managers;  Recording  Secretary,  John 
H.  Seaman,  Hempstead. 
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Receipts, $1,292  05 

Premiums  and  expenses, 1,149  84 


$142  21 


Upwards  of  4,000  packages  of  seeds  from  Patent  Office,  distri- 
buted during  year;  510  volumes  of  books  have  been  purchased 
and  donated  to  the  Society  for  premiums  and  distribution. 

Extract  from  report.  JOHN  HAROLD,  Cor,  Sec^y. 

CLIMATE   OF    LONG    ISLAND. 

Although  not  coming  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  transac- 
tions of  our  county  society,  but  for  comparison  with  other  parts 
of  the  State,  I  subjoin  a  semi-annual  statement  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  county  of  Queens,  for  the  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1855. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  diflFerent  months  were  as  follows  : 

Month.  Maximum  Minimom.  Bange.  Average. 

July, 83.88  69.58  14.03  76.73 

August, 78.06  62.21  16.39  70.04 

September, 74.35  55.93  18.42  65.14 

October, 58.64  42,06  16.58  50.35 

November, 49.33  34.04  15.29  41.68 

December, 37.12  23.58  13.54  30.35 

Average  temperature  of  the  six  months : 

Maximum.  Minimom.  Bange.  Mean. 

63.65  47.09  15.75  55.78 

The  decline  in  the  mean  temperature,  from  month  to  month, 
was: 

From  July  to  August, 6 .33  degrees. 

August  to  September, 5 .26  " 

September  to  October, 14 .79  " 

October  to  November, 8 .  67  " 

November  to  December, 1 1 .  33  " 

The  entire  change  from  July  to  December,  was  46 .38  " 
The  warmest  days  were  as  follows : 

Month  and  daj.  Temperature. 

July  19th, 96^  degrees. 

August  4th, 86         •' 

September  12th, 87|        " 

October  5th, 76         " 

November  16th, 64         "     ^ 

December  9th, 58         ^* 
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The  9.th,  12th  and  18th  of  September,  were  hotter  than  the 
warmest  day  in  August — the  latter  month  having  been  remarka- 
bly cool  during  the  past  year. 

The  coldest  days  were  as  follows : 

July  21st, 60    degrcfes. 

August  18th, 52         " 

September  19th, 43|        " 

October  25th, 32         " 

November  22nd, 17^       " 

December  13th, 7A       " 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  each  month,  viz : 

July, 36^  degrees. 

August, 34  " 

September, 44         " 

October, 44         " 

November, 46^       " 

December, 50^       " 

On  the  hottest  day  of  the  entire  six  months  the  mercury  reached 
96  J,  while  on  the  coldest  day  the  minimum  temperature  was  but 
7  J  degrees — thus  making  the  greatest  rai^e  in  the  six  months  89§ 
degrees.  The  day  in  which  the  range  of  temperature  was  the 
greatest,  was  the  18th  of  September,  when  it  reached  as  high  as 
38  d^rees,  while  on  the  20th  of  October,  when  it  reached  the 
least,  it  was  but  3  J.  The  fall  from  the  maximum  temperature  of 
the  18th  of  September  to  the  maximum  of  the  19th,  was  25  de- 
grees; while  that  from  the  maximum  of  the  former  to  the  mini- 
mum of  the  latter  was,  or  the  change  in  only  thirty-six  hours 
43Jf  degrees. 

The  number  of  rainy  days  are — ^August,  8;  Sept^nber,  9;  Oc- 
tober, 15;  November,  10;  December,  6 — making  in  all  forty- 
eight  rainy  days  since  the  first  of  August;  which  leaves  105,  or 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  dry.  Out  of  twenty-two 
Sundays  in  these  five  months,  twelve,  or  more  than  one-half 
were  rainy. 

JOHN  HAROLD,  Car.  See'y 


KENSSELAEB. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  18  th,  19th  and  20th  of 
September,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  held  by  the 
Socjetv. 
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At  the  winter  meeting,  January  15,  1856,  premiums  were 
awarded  on  field  cr<^ : 

Benjamin  Akin  of  Pittstown,  the  premium  of  $10  on  flax, 
and  they  award  him  the  first  premium  on  the  ground  of  merit, 
the  crop  being  almost  unprecedented  in  this  county,  being  on  one 
acre  ahd  one  xod  of  land  fifteen  bushels,  four  quarts  of  seed,  624 
lbs.  of  flax  or  lint;  expense  of  production  $29.35;  amount  of 
sales  $98.89.     Profit  $69.54. 

The  first  premium  $8  was  awarded  to  Benjamin  Akin,  of 
Pittstown,  for  an  exhibition  of  spring  wheat,  a  yield  of  30  40-60 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  se^nmd  premium  $6,  on  spring  wheat,  to  A.  R.  Fox,  of 
Sandlake,  being  little  short  of  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  first  premium  $6  on  buckwheat  was  awarded  to  A.  R. 
Fox,  of  Sandlake,  80  bushds  on  2  47-80  acres. 

The  committee  on  sugar  beets,  carrots,  &c.,  awarded  tile  first 
premium  $5  to  Jose;^  H.  Coons,  of  Brunswick,  220  bushels  on 
one-quarter  acre  ;  cost  of  culture  $12.13  ;  value  of  crop  $56.25. 

OJtc^s^  for  1856.— ^President,  Gideon  Reynolds,  of  Hoosick; 
Vice-Presidents,  George  Vail,  John  J.  Viele,  Hugh  Rankin, 
Daniel  Wight,  of  Troy;  'H.  W.  Knickerbocker,  Lansingburgh ; 
Treasurer,  Abm.  Van  Tuyl,  of  Troy ;  Secretary,  William  Hagen, 
of  Troy  ;  and  seventeen  Directors. 

Receipts, $3,493  52 

Expenditures, 3,210  52 

Balance  in  treasury, $283  00 

Extract  from  report  of 

WM.  HA6EN,  Secretary. 


ROCKLAND. 

The  twelfth  annual  fair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  New 
City,  October  10th  and  11th,  aQd  was  more  largely  attended  than 
any  previous  fair. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was  excellent,  though  in  numbers  not 

equal  to  some  previous  exhibitions.    The  Ayrshire  stock  of  Hon. 

A.  B.  Conger,  which  received  first  prizes  at  the  State  fair  at 

pElmira,  were  present;  and  some  fine  full  blood  DevonS;  the 

property  of  Col.  Isaac  Pye.  .,... 

[Aiiambly,  No.  217.]  40 
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Matched  horses  of  extraordinary  excellence  were  shown;  and 
an  equestrian  match  for  ladies  excited  much  attention. 

The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  remarkably  good  and  very 
extensive. 

The  Society  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition-;  the  receipts 
from  members  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  advance 
of  any  previous  year.  The  farmers'  buildings,  out-buildings^ 
fences,  tillage,  stock,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  farm  mami^ 
ment,  shows  that  a  new  impulse  in  the  science  of  agriculture  has 
been  given  in  this  county,  that  has  already  resulted  in  much 
good. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Col.  Isaac  Sloat,  formerly 
president  of  this  Society  ;  he  treated  his  subject  with  great  skill ; 
and  made  plain  to  every  hearer,  that  to  be  a  real  &rmer,  a  man 
must  study  not  only  books  and  papers  but  the  soil  itself. 

The  awards  were  announced  and  paid  at  the  close  of  the  address, 
and  more  money  left  on  hand  than  at  any  previous  period. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Erastus  Johnson,  Springvalley ; 
Cor.  Secretary,  Edward  Suffem,  Haverstraw ;  l^easurer,  Peter 
T.  Stephens,  Clarkstowi^. 

S»  W.  CANPIELD,  Jiec.  Stc^y. 


ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  at  Canton  on  the  25th,  26th,  and 
27th  of  September. 

The  Society,  under  its  present  organization,  has  now  been  in 
operation  since  1852  ;  holding  its  annual  fairs  and  exhibitions 
at. the  same  place,  witiii  increased  interest,  and  it  is  believed, 
with  corresponding  beneficial  results.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  of  the  right  stamp.  The  farmers  thronged  the 
grounds,  while  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  filled  the  Floral 
tent,  and  graced  the  extensive  gallery  which  the  citizens 
of  the  place,  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  Society,  have  erected  for 
the  view  of  the  exhibition,  trotting  course,  and  the  ground  it 
encircles — all  were  gratified. 

The  Society  distributed  $1,476.36  in  premiums,  to  something 
over  three  hundred  recipients;  few  of  which  were  awarded 
Without  competition;  and  in  all  of  the  principal  articles,  tiie 
"competition  was  such  as  to  make  the  duties  of  the  conunittees 
arduous  and  embarrassini;. 
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The  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  though  throughout  its  extended 
surface,  where  cultivated,  is  capable  of  producing  the  usual 
grains  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  abundance  and  perfection  of 
the  western  counties  of  this  State,  requires  more  tillage  and 
labor  to  ensure  a  crop,  from  the  fact  that  our  soil  is  so  natural 
to  the  production  of  grass  that  great  care  and  careful  attention 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  subdued  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
sown  crops.  It  is  this  natural  tendency  of  our  soil  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  which  gives  direction  to  our  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  is  destined  to  give  our  county  a  higher  rank  as  a  gra- 
zing county.  Already  have  our  farmers,  within  the  few  years 
since  the  opening  of  railway  communication  with  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  from  the  income 
of  their  farms,  while  the  farms  have  doubled  in  value. 

In  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  for  market,  there  are  as 
great  facilities  as  in  any  other  county  in  the  State;  yet  the  in- 
come of  the  dairy  is  so  great,  increasing,  and  annually  realized, 
that  it  engrosses  most  of  our  Agricultural  capital  and  eflForts. 

The  temperate  character  of  our  summers,  the  sweetness  and 
luxuriance  of  the  herbage  of  our  pastures,  enables  our  dairymen 
to  produce  throughout  the  season,  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best 
quality,  and  has  already  given  to*  St.  Lawrence  butter  in  the 
Boston  markf^t  much  of  reputation  of  the  Ooshen  butter  in  New- 
York. 

Notwithstanding  the  inducements  of  the  farmiijg  interests  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  dairy,  interferes  considerably  with  the 
raising  and  improving  of  stock,  the  show  of  cattle  at  our  last 
feir  was  decidedly  in  advance  in  number  and  character  of  any 
previous  year;  and  while  our  county  can  boast  of  no  one  agri- 
culturalist who  makes  it  a  business  to  procure  and  cultivate 
from  bloods  of  the  favorite  foreign  stocks,  we  find  the  Durham, 
the  Devon,  and  the  Ayrshires  distributed  throughout  the  county, 
crossing  with  each  other,  or  with  the  native  stock,  producing  in 
results,  a  general  improvement,  leading  to  further  investments 
and  experiments. 

In  horses,  though  the  show,  particularly  in  matched  horses, 
was  fine,  and  in  other  classes  numerous  and  good,  of  the  breeds' 
which  have  lately  become  favorites,  there  is  evidently  less  atten- 
tion than  formerly  to  size  and  power.  The  beauty  of  form  and 
agility  of  motion  of  the  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  blooded  horses 
being  substituted  for  the  larger  and  more  powerful  races  of  the 
Messenger  and  Blucher  bloody  which  were  once  &vorites  with 
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US.  A  regard  to  usefulness  in  the  place  of  fancy,  will  faring 
back  more  or  less  of  the  desire  to  resume  the  propagating  of 
breeds  of  somewhat  similar  character  again. 

In  the  products  of  farm  cultivation  the  last  season,  the  county 
of  St.  Lawrence  has  shared  with  our  country  generally  in  the 
abundance  of  its  harvests.  In  all  the  cereals  with  the  excep- 
tion of  corn,  (of  which,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather,  less  than 
usual  was  planted,)  the  yield  has  been  large  in  quantity  and 
excellent  in  quality;  and  slightly  as  we  claim  t<o  he  a  wheat grow^ 
ing  county,  and  little  comparatively  as  our  farmers  bestow  their 
eflForts  upon  that  crop,  it  is  believed  our  county  will  bifve  a 
surplus  for  market  of  from  one  Ij^dred  to  on^  himdred  and  fifty 
thousand  btishels. 

In  the  horticultural  department  the  display  at  the  Mr  was 
extensive  and  fine,  exhibiting  increased  attention  to  flie  subject. 
The  productions  were  unusual  in  size  and  perfection,  and  of  the 
character  and  kind,  would  compete  with  any  which  could  be 
produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  One  article  is  worthy 
of  special  note,  as  an  extraordinary  production,  a  squash  weigh- 
ing 221  3-4  pounds.  It  was  fi'om  a  seed  from  the  Patent  office, 
obtained  firom  France.  It  was  of  fine  globular  shape,  milky  white 
on  the  outside,  and  rich  orange  color  within,  and  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Woolley  of  Ogdensburgh,  the  single  vine  on  which  it  grew 
producing  altogether  near  1000  pounds  weight. 

In  the  exhibition  of  fruit,  of  needle  work,  of  painting,  and 
in  all  the  miscellaneous  variety  which  filled  die  floral  hall,  the 
'  exhibition  was  extensive  and  gratifying. 

The  whole  was  closed  with  an  address  from  the  Hon.  Samuel 
A.  Foot,  of  Geneva,  of  a  highly  practical  and  instructive 
character,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  report. 

Besides  the  cash  and  honorary  premiums  awarded  by  the  re- 
spective committees  at  the  fair,  the  Society,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  and  secretary,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Society,  where  most  beneficial,  in  such  periodical  agricultural 
publications,  as  were  deemed  most  useful. 

It  has  enabled  them  to  send  into  each  town  connected  with  the 
Society  through  the  year,  from  two  to  ten  weekly  publications 
on  agricultural  subjects,  such  as  the  Country  Gentleman,  Rural 
New-Torker,  &c.,  disseminating  the  information  they  contain,  and 
keeping  up  a  continual  attention  to  the  improvements  and  ex- 
p^im^nts  made  elsewhere,  in  their  own  pursuits  in  life.    The 
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general  diffusion  of  agricultmial  information,  including  chemical 
and  other  sciences  applicable  to  its  business,  is  believed  to  be 
preferable  to  the  expending  large  sums  in  «i  single  institution, 
\¥here  the  knowledge  must  be  local  and  theoretical.  The  sciences 
applied  to  agriculture  are  very  important^  but  it  is  only  bj  prac- 
tical application  the  great  beneficial  results  are  proauced?  and  no 
method  is  more  likely  to  accomplish  such  purposes,  than  the 
continual  distribution  of  information,  to  those  who  are  in  the  situ- 
ation and  have  the  means  and  the  inducements  to  produce  such 
results. 

DC.  JUDSON,  President. 


SARATOGA. 

The  Saratoga  County  Aj^i^mltural  Society  has  jost  past  the 
most  prosperous  year  of  its  existence,  and  the  friends  who  have 
stood  by  and  worked  for  it  for  mapy  years,  were  last  September 
gratified  at  the  close  of  it^  |air,  by  -the  intelligence  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  registry  and  oftber  tickets,  admission  to  the  show  grounds, 
&c.,  were  amply  soffici^pt  to  pfty  its  list  of  premiums  in  full. 

The  show  at  the  fair  was  a  good  average  one,  and  the  number 
of  exhibitors  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  year. 

We  feel  much  encouraged  now  to  make  further  efforts  for  the 
fiiture,  and  hope  to  go  on  prosperously. 

The  receipts  at  the^fiilr  coinpsre  with  last  year  as  follows : 

'--■'"■-''  1865.     •  ■      ■  1854. 

For  registry  or  exliibit<^  tkl^ets,.     ^1S6  0»  $62  00 

Memberstickets,.^:;j... /%.:.. .*^^   880  W  247  00 

Single  tickets  to  grotaads,  V. •;....      207  83r  $5  76 


I&78  88  ^       $404  76 


Excess  in  18S6,  ..............     $169  07 

Officers  for  1856. — ^President,  ChaunceyBoughton,  Half-moon; 
Vice-Piesidcnts,  Nathaniel  Mann,  Milton;  James  C.  Rice,  Me- 
chanicville;  Treasurer,  Reuben  S.  Burtis,  Halfmoon;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Lewis  £.  Smith,  Halfmoon;  Recording  Secretary, 
Edmund  J.  Huling,  Saratoga  Springs. 

E.  J.  HULING,  Secretary. 
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SCHOHARIE. 


The  annual  fair  of  the  Schoharie  Counly  Agricultural  Society 
was  held,  for  the  year  1855,  at  the  village  of  Middleburgh,  on 
the  10th  and  11th  of  October. 

It  was  manifest,  from  the  large  number  in  attendance  at  the 
exhibition,  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters in  this  county. 

The  exhibition,  of  the  various  animals  and  articles  ordinarily 
brought  out  on  such  occasions,  was  much  lai^er  than  usual. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Society  met  at  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Hon.  Lyman  Sanford  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Vedder. 

The  address  of  Judge  Rosseter  was  listened  to  by  a  lai^e  and 
gratified  audience.  It  was  to  the  point,  and  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  our  farmers  to  increased  zeal  in  their  noble  work. 

Officers  far  1856. — President,  Perry  6.  Gardner,  Schoharie  C. 
H. ;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  James  France;  and  seventeen  Vice- 
Presidents;  Executive  Committtee,  Robert  R.  Bailey,  W.  S- 
Gates,  Jacob  Vroman,  Gideon  Shafer,  J.  S.  Waterbury. 

The  next  annual  fair  to  be  held  at  Schoharie  Court  House. 

LYMAN  SANFORD,  President, 


SULLIVAN. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society  took 
place  in  Monticello,  on  the  10th  and  11th  days  of  October. 

The  exhibition  was  equal  to  any  that  preceded  it.  It  was  some- 
what deficient  in  fruits  and  v^tables,  and  perh^M  in  household 
products;  but  the  quality  of  the  articles  made  amends  for  tiie  lack 
of  quantity.  The  court-room,  which  was  principally  devoted  to 
the  hand  work  of  the  ladies,  was  rendered  attractive  by  the  fine 
inonochromatic,  crayon  and  oil  paintings  of  Miss.  Agnew,  a  teacher 
of  the  Monticello  academy;  the  pelles  work  of  Miss  Craiy;  the 
artificial  flowers  manu£Etctured  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Low. 

Among  the  agricultural  implements  exhibited  were  Ketchum'g 
mowing  machine,  Ayer's  implements,  &c.  Mr.  B.  G.  Childs  ex- 
liibited  a  very  ingenious  wood  and  bark  rule,  (an  original  inven- 
tion.) 

Major  John  D.  Oneill,  a  Fallsburgh  farmer,  had  on  the  ground 
a  team  of  eight  yoke  of  heavy  oxen;  and  Capt.  S.  Hamilton  of 
Thompson,  had  a  team  of  eight  yoke  of  fine  four  year  old  steers. 
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-    The  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  B.  6.  Adams,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  favor. 

The  plowing  match  took  place  on  the  11th,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Jjames  Onelll  of  Fallsburgh, 
who  plowed  one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  forty  minutes. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Charles  S.  Woodward.  Vice- 
Presidents,  John  A.  Swan,  Bethel;  George  G.  Dewitt,  Callicoon; 
John  Moersch,  Cochecton  ;  John  D.  Oneill,  Fallsburgh  ;  Lewis 
Moore, Fores tburgh;  Chas.  W.  Mills,  Fremont;  David  O.Ayers, 
Highland;  Calvert  Crary,  Liberty;  Peter  Mills,  Lumberland; 
John  A.  Morrison,  Mamakating;  Arthiir  Palen,  Neversink;  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  Rockland;  Cornelius  Hatch,  Thompson;  Wm. 
M.  Mapes,  Tusten.  Recording  Secretary,  E.  W.  Fairchild. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  E.  Quinlan.  Treasurer,  Lewis  W. 
Piercy.  Executive  Committee,  Stephen  Hamilton,  J.  Hunting- 
ton, Richard  Oakley, Simon  Krum,  Thompson;  John  H.Snyder, 
O.  H.  Bush,  Fallsburgh. 

JAMES  E.  QUINLAN,  Cor.  Sec'y 


•      SCHUYLER. 

The  first  annual  fair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Watkins,  Sep- 
tember 25th  and  26th.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  the 
show  of  stock  and  domestic  manufactures  far  exceeded  the  anti- 
cipations of  all.  Durham,  Devon  and  Grade  stock,  of  excellent 
quality,  were  on  exhibition.  The  implement  department  was 
very  fully  represented.  Fruit  was  largely  shown,  and  of  the 
most  approved  varieties.  The  dairy  was  well  represented,  and 
the  quality  of  butter  very  fine. 

A  very  instructive  address  was  delivered  by  Charles  Lee, 
Esq.,  ot  Penn  Yan,  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  which  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

The  Society  is  much  encouraged  by  this  first  exhibition,  and  re- 
newed efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  interest  among  farmers 
and  mechanics  to  sustain  the  Society  and  extend  its  usefulness 

Receipts,  $181  02 

Premiums, $129  02 

Incidental  expenses, 52  00 

$181  02 

.  Money  from  the  State  not  yet  received. 
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Officers^  1856.— Daniel  Fuller,  President,  Watkins;  Orlando 
Hurd,  Secretary,  Dix,  (Watkins  post  ojfioe);  Thomas  Evans, 
Treasurer,  Watkins. 

Extract  from  report.         JOHN  WOODWARD,  President. 


SENECA. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  Farmersville, 
October  10th,  11th  and  12th.  On  the  first  day  after  the  tent  was 
raised,  the  committees  were  filled,  and  the  articles  were  arranged 
in  fine  order. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was  pleasant,  and  the  grounds 
were  thronged  with  the  multitudes  viewing  and  examining  the 
great  vari^y  of  articles  presented  for  examination.  The  ccon- 
mittees  were  actively  engag^  in  the  performance  of  their  arduous 
duties.  : 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
President  J.  W.  Bacon,  Esq.,  and  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Bassler,  the  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Amos  Brown,  Prin- 
cipal of  Ovid  Academy — ^his  sulject  ^'  The  dignity  of  labor,"  was 
most  ably  treated,  and  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  large 
auditory  present ;  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  speaker, 
and  a  copy  of  his  address  requested  for  publication. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  this  wa^f  one  of  the  best  exhibi- 
tions ever  held  by  the  Society;  when  it  is  consi<kred,  that  the 
fair  was  held  in  a  strictly  agricultural  district,  with  no  village 
of  any  considerable  size  near  it,  nor  any  dense  population  around; 
it  clearly  shows,  that  the  fimners  are  awake  to  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  such  exhibitions. 

The  entries  of  horses  were  164,  comprising  over  200  animals. 
The  judges  say,  ^^  That  they  were  highly  gratified  with  the  exhi- 
bition, and  that  the  number  of  animals  were  unusually  large  and 
valuable.  It  is  a  fact  fully  demonstrated,  that  Seneca  as  a  stock 
grower  of  this  invaluable  animal,  has  already  taken  her  stand 
among  the  best  of  her  sister  counties.  The  committee  in  some 
iilltances  had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  between  competitors, 
particularly  in  the  class  of  three  years  old  and  single  horses, 
where  all  appeared  so  well." 

The  entries  of  cattle  were  118,  among  which  were  several  fine 
specimens  of  Devons,  Durhams,  and  other  varieties.  Of  sheep 
152  animals  were  entered;  the  comw^tee  remarked  that  the 
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exhibition  of  coarse-wooled  sheep  was  unusoally  large  and 
excellent;  and  while  the  coarser  grades  have  improved,  the 
finer  wool  varieties  have  deteriorated,  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  unusually  fine.  A  very  large  and 
splendid  variety  of  pleasure  carriages  were  shown,  which  did 
great  credit  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the  county. 

Pratt  &  Brother's  Ditch  Digging  machine  attracted  much 
attention,  and  the  trial  of  the  machine  in  a  lot  adjacent  to  the 
fair  grounds,  was.  witnessed  by  large  numbers,  and  the  working 
of  the  machine  appeared  satisfactory. 

In  the  household  department  there  was  a  very  good  display. 
A  package  of  butter  fifteen  months  old,  which  received  the 
premium  last  year,  was  examined  by  the  committee  who  pro- 
nounced it  nearly  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  first  made. 

In  the  discretionary  department  were  many  articles  of  utility 
and  ornament.  The  display  of  insects  by  M.  G.  Almy,  of 
Farmerville,  tc^ether  with  his  bees  making  honey,  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  Almy  has  some  10,000  varieties  of  insects 
and  animals,  and  about  550  alive. 

Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Fayette,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
draining,  made  a  valuable  report  .of  his  operations  in  draining 
his  farm,  which  will  be  found  ante  page  257. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  : 

Balance  in  treasury,  Dec.  1854, $718  90 

Receipts  during  the  year, 1,378  12 

$2,097  02 

Paid  for  premiums, $663  01 

All  other  expenses, 914  69 

1,577  70 

Balance  in  treasury, $519  32 

Field  crops  reported : 

D.  D.  Lefler,  corn,  nine  acres,  932^  bush,  ears, 

equal 466^  shelled. 

One  acre,  253  bush,  ears,  equal 126^       ^^ 

John  Ditmas,  ten  acres  com,  927  bush.  27  lbs.  . .  464         '^ 

One  acre  gave, 97        " 

W.  B.  Coryell,  5  acres  corn,  785  bush,  ears, 392^       " 
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Officers  for  1866. — The  Society  re-organized  under  the  new 
law  of  1855. — President,  J.  W.  Bacon,  of  Waterloo;  Vice- 
President,  T.  Boardman,  of  Covert ;  Secretary,  Geo.  S.  Conover, 
of  Varick  ;  Treasurer,  S.  D.  Coe,  of  Romulus  ;  Directors,  G.  V. 
Sacket,  of  Seneca  Ralls,  Jos.  Wright,  of  Waterloo,  John  John- 
ston, of  Fayette,  John  E.  Seeley,  of  Ovid,  Wm..  F.  Coan,  of  Lodi, 
Nelson  Noble,  of  Covert. 
Extract  from  report. 

GEO.  S.  CONOVER,  S^uPy. 


STEUBEN. 

The  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Fair  was  held  at  Bath,  Sep- 
tember 26th,  27th,  and  28th.  The  attendance  was  large — ^the 
exhibition  full  and  interesting.  In  every  department  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  industry,  great  interest  was  manifested  to 
give  our  third  annual  fair  a  prominence  and  standing  among  the 
first  in  the  State.  The  end  was  most  fully  accomplished,  result- 
ing in  mutual  congratulations  amid  all  classes  of  oiir  citizens. 

An  exhibition  of  the  products  of  industry  suggests  the  basis  of 
true  greatness  and  independence.  The  germ  of  independence 
exists  in  self-confidence  and  reliance — ^in  the  active  development 
and  use  of  the  powers  and  resources  with  which  we  are  endowed. 
In  Greek  mythology  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  its 
growth  and  development.  Hercules  impersonated  moral  energy 
and  enterprise,  self-reliance  and  independence.  The  use  of  our 
own  powers  of  mind  and  body  impart  generous  and  lofty  senti- 
ments— ^high  and  controling  views — ^force  of  character — a  sense 
of  independence — firmness  to  meet  responsibilities. 

They  who  achieve  important  results  are  found  to  be  men  pos- 
sessed of  moral  power — scientific  skill— enlightened  judgments — 
men  of  active  busings  habits.  They  do  not  wield  the  power  of 
wealth,  but  a  power  arising  from  character  in  some  useful  {mr- 
suit,  and  a  disciplined  experience. 

If  any  fact  stands  out  more  prominent  than  all  others  in  the 
page  of  our  country's  history,  it  is  that  success  and  independence 
depend  on  the  development  and  energy  of  the  individual  powers 
of  mind,  rather  than  upon  extrinsic  aids  and  supports.  Indi- 
vidual labor  and  enterprise  have  ever  contributed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  man.  Humble  though  it  be,  it  goes  to  swell  the  mighty 
aggregate.    It  is  the  rill  that  trickles  down  the  mountain  side 
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and  diffases  fertility  throughout  the  valley.  To  it  we  owe  our 
cultivated  fields— our  abundant  crops — our  maritime  and  com- 
mercial greatness — our  triumphs  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  exhibition  in  horses  was  creditable  to  every  part  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  weie  entered.  Horses  adapted  for 
parade  and  show,  with  arched  crest  and  high  action — ^horses 
fitted  for  the  road,  for  team,  or  buggy — ^horses  for  all  work — 
saddle  horses  noted  for  speed  "  on  race"  or  "  trotting  match,'' 
were  exhibited.  It  was  an  exciting  scene  to  witness  their  parade, 
as  brought  upon  the  course  for  exhibition — ^to  note  the  skillfol 
training — ^perfect  practice  and  ^^  artful  jockeying" — ^the  applica- 
tion of  whip  and  spur.  / 

Aside  from  the  premium  horses,  there  were  n^any  of  superior 
value  exhibited,  showing  skillful  training  and  management. 

In  Shorthorns  and  grades  there  were  many  entries  for  competi- 
tion. It  is  a  gratifying  feature  in  our  county  fairs  to  witness 
the  increasing  interest  manifested  to  procure  fine  stock  of  im- 
proved breeds  and  rearage.  But  a  few  years  since,  any  common 
breed  of  cattle  was  deemed  '^  good  enough,"  by  the  aggregate  of 
our  &rmers,  and  our  farm  yards  were  filled  with  a  poor,  meager 
display  of  lean,  unsightly  herds,  promising  neither  credit  nor 
profit  to  their  proprietors.  Many  of  our  farmers  deserve  parti- 
cular notice  for  their  enterprise  in  procuring  and  rearing  im- 
proved breeds  of  cattle;  tney  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  introducing  to  our  notice  stock  of  superior  grade 
and  value,  thereby  correcting  and  improving  the  public  taste 
and  judgment  in  respect  to  this  branch  of  agricultural  economy. 
Among  these  stand  first,  Henry  McElvee,  Bath;  Uri  Balcom, 
Coming;  0.  F.  Marshall  and  Wm.  Wheeler,  Wheeler;  and  L. 
Waldo,  Prattsburgh. 

In  "  fine  wool  sheep"  our  flocks  stand  unsurpassed  in  staple 
or  value.  They  are  the  results  of  careful  breeding,  extended 
through  a  series  of  years,  in  which  the  most  perfect  in  fleece  and 
symmetry,  and  constitution,  were  always  selected — a  process, by 
means  of  which,  man  has  caused  his  flocks  and  herds  to  partici- 
pate in  his  civilization. 

POULTRY. 

The  committee  report  that  the  show  in  poultry  has  been  re- 
markably small,  but  a  few  varieties  having  been  entered  either 
for  exhibition  or  competition.  The  mania  for  long-legged 
roosters  is  evidently  on  the  wane,  proving  to  your  committee 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  particularly  of  the 
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fiteuben  agriculturalists.  That  poultry  is  an  important  institor 
tion  of  our  country,  cannot  be  doubted,  especially  when  we4ake 
into  consideration  the  large  number  of  e^  which  are  annually 
consumed  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  quantity  daily  sacrificed 
to  the  god  of  good  living.  That  there  are  varieties  more  profit- 
able than  others,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  believing  in  the  doc- 
trine, that  Yankees  and  their  improvement  cannot  be  beat,  your 
committee  are  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that  Yankee  poultry  are 
fully  equal  in  every  respect,  except  bones,  to  the  John  China- 
man's Shanghai,  or  the  Bramin's  Pootra.  The  hen  that  laid  the 
golden  eggj  has  not  yet  been  discovered  to  have  been  foreign, 
and  the  hen  that  laid  two  eggs  on  week  days  and  three  on  Sun- 
day is  said,  on. competent  authority,  to  have  been  Yankee  in 
her  origin.  Your  committee,  therefore,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  spirits  of  by-gone  humbugs,  respectfully  rec<»nmend,  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  the  rearing  of  the  common  breed  of 
fowld^  whereby  a  great  saving  will  be  made  from  the  enormoia 
appetites  of  a  foreign  gluttonous  race  of  poultry  who  eat  up  oar 
substance  without  remuneration,  and  also  from  the  discordant 
crowing  of  a  biped,  whose  notes  are  only  excelled  in  sweetness 
by  the  filing  of  a  cross-cut  saw. 

BUTTEB,  CHEESE  AND  HONEY. 

The  articles  presented  for  competition  in  this  class  were 
generally  of  superior  excellence.  The  specimens  of  cheese 
are  mostly  of  prime  quality,  and  evince  a  forwardness  in  this 
difficult  art  highly  commendable  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  butter,  almost  without  exception,  is  of  fine  color  and 
consistency,  and  of  that  peculiarly  rich  flavor  that  has  given  so 
extended  reputation  to  the  product  of  the  Orange  county  dairy, 
as  to  make  it  the  standard  of  excellence  in  all  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  in  many  foreign  markets. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  butter  makers  to  the  leading 
defects  that  exist  in  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited.  Firsts 
In  some  packages  there  was  evidently  an  extra  exertion  in  the 
direction  of  superior  manufacture,  which  resulted  in  overdoing 
the  thing.  The  butter  is  too  much  worked;  the  granulations 
are  broken  down,  and  to  use  a  market  phrase,  it  is  left  ^'  salvy.'' 
Second — In  some  specimens  coarse  salt  has  been  used ;  much  of 
it  is  undissolved,  and  in  testing  it  by  tasting,  that  unpleasant 
sensation  is  produced,  known  among  butter  dealers  as  "  gritting 
between  the  t^eth.^'    We  would  recommend  to  fiirmers,  in  Hit 
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manufacture  of  butter,  the  exclusive  use  of  pure  ground  salt — 
they  should  use  no  other.  We  will  not  so  far  impugn  their  good 
sense  as  to  suppose  that  they  use  coarse  salt  from  motives  of 
economy,  as  at  a  glance  it  must  be  apparent  to  them  that  in  the 
cost  of  the  article  but  a  trifle  is  saved — but  a  few  pennies  upon 
a  firkin,  while  the  loss  in  the  price  obtained  for  the  butter  is 
always  from  two  to  four  cents  on  each  pound;  but  we  attribute 
the  mistake  to  oversight,  or  lack  of  reflection.  Shrewd  men 
should  not  be  guilty  of  such  mistakes — they  should  calculate 
better,  or  faUing  to  do  so,  that  sensitive  pouch,  known  in  the 
organism  of  American  population  as  the  pockety  must  suffer. 
Third — In  some  packages  we  found  the  milk  imperfectly  worked 
out.  This  is  a  serious  ^rror,  and  one  that  mnst  be  avoided,  or  the 
batter  will  rapidly  become  rancid.  The  milk  must  be  entirely 
expelled,  and  care  observed  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the  error, 
quite  as  serious,  above  mentioned — of  destroying  the  granula- 
tions. Whatever  liquid  may  be  present  at  any  time  after  pack- 
ing, should  be  of  crystal  clearness. 

Although  the  presentation  of  butter  and  cheese  was  about  equal 
to  that  of  other  products  of  the  fSsirm,  yet  your  c(unmittee,  with 
all  others,  feeling  an  interest  in  agriculture,  must  regret  that  it 
was  not  ten,  twenty,  even  forty  fold  greater.  Steuben  county  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  manuifacture.  Its  hills  and  its  valleys 
produce  the  finest  grasses,  rivalling  in  richness  and  exuberance 
the  famous  pastures  of  Orange  county,  and  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  most  favored  grazing  districts  *  of  the  United  States. 
Springs  of  the  purest  water  bubble  up  in  almost  every  field. 
She  should  not  lag  in  this  interest,  but  should  be  foremost,  lead- 
ing in  the  van.  She  has  all  the  requisites  of  dimate,  soil,  water, 
accessibility  to  markets,  intelligence,  and  capital.  She  should 
make  butter  and  cheese  extensively,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  for 
there  is  money  in  it,  and  her  fiurmers  should  bring  it  here  for 
exhibition  and  competition — ^not  for  the  trifle  that  the  success- 
ful are  awarded,  but  to  excite  interest,  stimulate  manufacture, 
and  for  the  honor  of  Old  Steuben. 

Among  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  exhibition  were 
the  indications  that  home  manu&ctures  have  not  entirely  for- 
saken the  farm-house,  but  that  th^  good  old  ^'  in-door' '  apd 
"  fire-side"  occupations  yet  linger  in  our  midst,  as  t(^ens  of  by- 
gone days  of  frugal  ^*  house-toiferie.^^  In  this  progressive  age  of 
embellishments  and  display,  in  which  idle  etiquette  has  usurped 
the  more  substantial  occupations  in  life,  we  put  on  record,  9i)d 
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hold  in  grateful  remembrance,  the  names  of  those  ladles  who, 
by  their  needles  or  looms,  filled  and  graced  the  domestic  de- 
partment of  the  exhibition. 

'  One  of  the  most  useful  inventions  exhibited  at  the  iair  was 
C.  R.  Barnes'  Rice  Huller.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  all 
machines  for  hulling  all  kinds  of  grain  having  a  husk,  throwing 
the  grain  upon  the  longest  diameter,  and  stripping  it  entirely  of 
all  husk  and  other  foul  attachments.  It  will  cleanse  the^  com- 
mon black  rye,  buckwheat  or  barley,  so  that  the  whitest  flour 
can  be  manufactured  therefrom. 

In  all  departments  of  the  exhibition  there  was  a  marked  im*- 
provement  on  former  years,  and  a  gratifying  manifestation  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  citizeQS.  The  annual  address 
by  Joel  B.  Nott,  Esq.,  was  an  able  production,  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest. 

Climatic  Temperature. — It  is  important  to  the  agricultoiist 
that  he  notices  and  observes  the  "  climatic  temperatureP  of  his 
particular  location,  and  its  adaptation  to  produce  the  diflei^ent 
crops  he  is  desirous  to  cultivate. 

Particular  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  notice  the  range 
of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  worid,  to  compare  its 
relative  adaptation  to  agricultural  products.  Between  the  climate 
of  the  United  States,  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  a  vast  dif- 
ference is  found.  It  is  here  far  below  that  of  the  same  latitudes 
of  the  Eastern  continent. 

The  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea  diminishes 
the  temperature  of  the  soil.  The  winds  and  rain  also  determine 
and  affect  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  Evaporation  of  water 
lowers  the  temperature.  A  wet  soil  is  cold  and  unfit  for  vege- 
tation. 

The  elevation  of  Seneca  lake  is  about  460  feet,  that  of  Oooked 
lake  some  700  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  mean  elevation  of 
the  soil  of  Steuben  county  some  300  feet  above  the  Crooked  lake, 
which,  from  observation,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  about  three  de- 
grees of  temperature  compared  with  that  of  the  ocean. 

Elevation  of  the  soil  above  the  tide  water  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetables,  and  at  certain  points  they  cease  to  grow  for 
want  of  heat.  In  "  vertical  temperature?^  we  notice  a  regular 
gradation  fipom  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  the  line  of  perpetmil 
frost.  Many  vegetables  cease  to  grow  far  below  that  line,  as,  for 
instance,  corn  will  not  come  to  maturity  in  our  latitude,  at  1500 
&«t  above  tide  water. 
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From  the  above  data,  and  the  climatic  effects  produced  by 
winds  and  rain,  we  may  determine  our  climatic  adaptation  to 
agricultural  products.  Wheat  will  not  grow  in  a  climate  that 
ranges  above  95  degrees,  but  com  will  sustain  a  temperature  as 
high  as  110  degrees,  and  dwindle  when  it  falls  below  65  degrees. 

In  Steuben  county  a  great  diversity  exists  in  temperature — 
sudden  elevation  far  above  the  monthly  range,  and  depressions 
so  low  as  to  produce  frost.  These  extremes  give  a  more  elastic 
character  to  our  staples,  and  acclimate  them  to  a  greater  area 
over  which  they  may  be  produced.  Our  productions  are,  con- 
sequently, more  irr^ular  than  those  of  more  uniform  climates. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  climate  and  soil  always  affect  agri- 
cultural products,  a  strict  observance  thereof  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful farming.  A  wet  soil  is  always  cold,  drainage  will  raise 
its  temperature  and  render  it  more  productive.  It  is  always  im- 
portant, where  the  range  of  temperature  is  low,  to  drain  the  soil, 
and  thus  warm  it  and  fit  it  for  early  and  successftd  culture. 

To  the  farmer  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  climate  and 
productions  should  be  an  interesting  study.  Our  climatic  range 
is  peculiar  in  that  it  mingles  the  cereals  and  the  grasses  with 
the  products  of  warmer  climes,  and  the  uncertainty  attending 
their  growth  and  perfection  from  year  to  year.  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  defining  the  products  that  may  be  fully  relied  on  in 
any  given  locality,  and  of  observing  the  guides  to  productive  ca- 
pacity, as  controlling  the  acclimation  of  staples,  and  dividing 
the  country  into  sections,  as  favorable  to  certain  products,  and 
each  somewhat  different  from  the  other. 

Take  the  whole  United  States,  and  those  staples  which  distin- 
guish the  eastern  half  are  quite  limited  and  irregular  throughout 
the  western. 

In  the  State  of  New- York  some  parts  rather  favor  the  produc- 
tion of  com  than  wheat,  and  others  grasses  than  cereals. 

Indian  Com  is  produced  in  no  particular  latitude.  It  is  grown 
in  the  valley  of  the  Red  river,  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law^ 
rence,  and  throughout  the  southern  States.  No  plant  is  so  well 
suited  to  different  climates.  It  will  accommodate  itself  to  every 
degree  of  temperature  where  the  range  is  above  60  degrees. 

In  the  United  States  there  iEU*e  places,  however,  where  it  can- 
nat  be  fully  developed  in  perfection.  In  Maine,  New  Pamp* 
shire,  Vermont,  and  in  the  more  elevated  portions  of  New-Tork, 
it  is  an  imcertain  crop. 
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In  Steuben  county  the  liability  to  frosts,  and  to  injurious  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  affects  the  certain  maturity  of  com.  Our 
highest  hills  scarcely  permit  its  cultivation.  The  river  vallies, 
the  lower  intervals,  present  some  adaptation  to  its  growth  and 
perfection. 

Corn  requires  a  dry,  rich,  and  friable  soil.  It  will  not  grow 
to  perfection  upon  a  strong  clay,  nor  upon  poor  wet  land.  It  is 
a  gross  feeder — ^it  extends  its  roots  over  a  large  space  in  search 
of  food.  He  who  would  raise  an  abundant  crop  of  corn  must 
have  a  rich  and  a  most  thoroughly  cultivatcJd  soil. 

The  com  crop  in  Steuben  county,  for  the  present  year,  has 
exceeded  the  general  expectation.  The  spring  months  were 
cold  and  unpromising.  The  early  summer  weeks  were  wet,  and 
until  near  August  the  indications  were  altogether  unfavomble,  . 
but  the  latter  summer,  and  early  fall  mc^ths  aided  in  resuscita- 
ting, and  maturing  the  crop  to  a  fair  average. 

The  observing  agriculturalist  will  notice  that  the  range  of 
climate  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  wheat  is  greater  than  that 
for  any  other  grain,  and  that  its  maturity  is  incidental  to  a  de- 
fined temperature. 

Wheat  matures  in  Steuben  county,  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  first  of  August.  In  Virginia,  in  June.  In  South  Carolina,  in 
May.  The  more  uniform  and  lower  the  climate,  the  longer  the 
crop  is  growing  to  maturity.  In  Steuben  county  it  requiresywH 
eleven  months.  In  Virginia  not  more  than  nine.  While  in 
England  it  requires  the  whole  year. 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  northern  and  elevated 
localities,  where  the  rai^e  of  temperature  is  low,  wheat  must 
be  sown  earlier  than  in  those  more  southerly  and  wiurm.  He 
who  attempts  to  cultivate  wheat,  in  Steuben  county,  as  in  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia,  will  fail,  because  he  observes  not  the  laws 
by  which  its  production  is  limited.  The  failure  of  the  crop  is 
noticeable,  in  our  county,  from  late  sowings  rather  than  from  any 
other  cause.  The  twenty  days  preceding  the  tenth  of  September 
limits  the  seeding  period^  and  every  departure  from  it,  except  for 
special  reasons,  will  jeopard  a  full  crop. 

I  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  that  the  judicious  farmer  wiH 
make  use  of  the  known  relations  of  climate  to  vegetable  life,  to 
determine  what  to  attempt  and  what  to  avoid.  That  by  observ- 
ing the  adaptation  of  soil,  and  climate,  the  farmer  can  avoid  the 
losses  and  disappointments  resulting  from  ignorance  of  the  capa- 
cities, and  deficiencies  of  his  particular  location. 
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The  wheat  ciop  tb^Hi^tlouti  Scteoiben  county,  the  presom  year, 
was  ftill  in  average  and  quality.  It  escaped  daiz^e  from  the 
sumiaer  raiuS)  that  almost  x^epdered  the  crop  worthier  !•  earlier 
localities^  as  U  became  matiured  after  theraius  had  (teased,  and 
was  seeui!edin  good  order. ,  Thp  finest  wheat  marketed,  the  pre- 
Bent  autams,  was  grown  m  ^teubep  county,  and  the  yield  is  un- 
piecedented  in  the  histoory  ot  pur  agri<mlturO|  being  &r  greater 
than  e^er  b^re  produced. 

The  Vine  will  not  grow  to  full  matu]rity  jui  Steuben  county.  Its 
cultivation  is  repdeir^very  uncertain,  probably  from  excess  of 
Ikuimdity  in  cUmate,  and^SiertajAly  from  gieat^  extremes  of  tern- 
pemture. 

We  know,  that  in  Europe,  its  cultivation  extends  to  fifty-one 
d^^rees  ttortii,  and  that  greai  care  has  extended  its  cultivation 
quite  beycmd  its  n^tur^  linuts*  Mnt  in  Steuben  county  it  can 
scarcely  be  cultivated  except  in  &vor^  localities.  With  us, 
the  mean  temperature  is  not  a  responsible  guide,  but  thehiunidity 
of  the  atmo9i)heDe,  and  distribution  of  rain,  in  connection  with 
temp^store.  No^t  only  tbe  summer  months,  but  the  whole  period 
of  its  growth,  give  chaxacEter  to  the  grape,  and  determine  its 
value. 

^'  The  annual  mean  temperature  of  a  place,"  says  Blondeau, 
^^  la  not  sofiKcient  to  defeermiiie  whether  the  vine  culture  will  be 
entirely  suocessful^  It  is  ne^e^sary  to  inquire  whether  the  cir- 
cnmstimees  do  not  interpose  insuperable  difficulties.  Where  the 
vine  is  exposed  to.  cold  winds  and  a  humid  atmosphere  it  is  seri- 
ously u^iuned  in  growth  and  products/' 

Bordeaux,  in  France,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  fifty-seven 
d^rees,  and  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  at  fifty-three  degrees,  stand  as 
thirty  four  to  forty-seven  in  respect  to  rain  for  the  year,  and 
with  less  exposure  to  extremes  during  the  colder  seasons.  « 

Our  greater  cli^latie  raQge,  and  frequent  changes  to  cold  and 
wet,  throw  us  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  native  vine,  and  con- 
fine it  to  the  most  favored  localities. 

Steuben  counly  cfomprises  a  moiety  of  those  elevated  lands 
known  as  the  ^^  dairy  district"  of  the  United  States.  It  is  com- 
prised within  the  range  of  hills  and  vallies  from  which  flow  the 
head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  th^  St.  Lawrence.  They  abound 
in  pure  water,  sweet- pasture,  and  a  cool  and  healthy  atmos- 
phere. '  The  grasses  growing  amid  these  hills  and  vidlies  fur- 
nish the  most  grat^ul  food,  and  are  estimated  the  most  valuable 
for  beef  and  dairy  purposes. 

[AssMubly,  No.  217.]  41 
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In  our  county,  too  little  attentioA  is  bestowed  upon  the  im- 
provement of  meadows,  and  pasture  grounds.  Our  farmers  do 
not  8tu(fy  the  nature  and  habits  of  grasses,  or  notice  their  relative 
merits.  They  do  not  see  the  importance  of  learning  their  pecu- 
liar properties,  or  which  of  them  will  render  their  lands  more 
productive,  and  furnish  the  largest  returns.  Grass  lands  are  as 
susceptible  of  improvement,  as  lands  tilled  to  grain,  and  the  ob- 
serving farmer  will  study  their  appropriate  cultiire,  and  the 
grasses  best  adapted  therefor. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  instituted  in  England  to 
test  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  grasses  there  culti- 
vated. Out  of  the  200  varieties  growing  in  England,  and  of  the 
number  produced  in  the  United  States,  which  afford  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  during  the  year  1  and  which  of 
them  are  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  ?  are  questions  the 
practical  farmer  will  solve  by  a  close  observation  of  their  habits 
and  qualities. 

In  England,  the  ^'  tall  fescue  grass*^  stands  highest,  and  the 
^^ Herds  grass^^  next.  In  the  United  States,  some  of  our  writers 
place  the  "To//  Oat  grass^^  as  the  best  for  green  fodder,  and  hay. 
The  ''  Orchard  grass^^  is  highly  estimated,  and  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  **  Herds  grass"  (Timothy,)  for  pasture  and  hay. 

In  our  section  of  the  State,  and  particularly  in  Steuben  county, 
the  grasses  generally  cultivated  are,  Timothy  and  red  clover. 
The  latter  is  esteemed  for  its  ameliorating  and  fertilizing  proper- 
ties, and  as  valuable  for  alternating  with  grain.  It  is  generally 
sown  with  **  herds  grass"  for  permanent  laying  down,  but  in  a 
year  or  two  is  displaced  by  the  white  clover,  blue  grass,  {Poa  Pra- 
tensis)  and  other  native  varieties,  that  are  produced  spontane- 
ously, and  from  which  the  richest  sod  and  the  sweetest  pastures 
are  jiroduced. 

Tliere  are  some  grasses  not  cultivated  in  Steuben  county  that 
are  valuable  for  dairy  and  grazing  purposes.  The  '^ Sweet  Scented 
Vernal  grass^^  is  well  adapted  to  our  hills  and  valleys,  it  is 
valuable  for  early  pasture,  is  of  fine  flavor,  and  produces  the 
richest  and  sweetest  milk. 

The  ^^Red  Toj^^^  or  ''Fowt-meadow  gras^  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  lower  and  wet  meadows,  and  pastures;  it  will  grow  abun- 
dantly in  a  low,  wet  soil,  form  a  compact  sod,  yielding  sweet  hay 
and  pasture.  This  grass  is  very  much  adapted  to  our  climate,  and 
where  it  obtains  lodgment  produces  abundantly. 
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The  ^'Floating  fescue  grass^^  is  adapted  to  low  swampy  lands, 
where  other  varieties  will  scarcely  v^etate,  and  with  the 
**  Meadow  fox-tail  grass,"  "Meadow  soft  grass,"  "Rye"  and 
**  Herds  grass,"  produce  good  hay  and  pasture. 

Our  farmers  should  also  notice  the  loss  in  weight  of  differ- 
ent grasses,  caused  by  evaporation  in  process  of  curing  for  hay, 
as  this  will  indicate  their  relative  value.  From  experiments 
made,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Clover  will  lose  from  60  to  70 
per  cent;  Timothy  from  50  to  60;  Red  top  from  40  to  50;  Blue 
grass  from  30  to  40. 

Old  pasture  grounds  are  more  highly  prized  in  all  our  dairy 
districts,  than  those  recently  laid  down;  they  contain  a  greater 
variety  of  the  finer  native  grasses,  some  of  which  start  early, 
others  later,  giving  a  succession  of  Iresh  feed,  and  of  a  quality 
more  nutritious  and  abundant. 

The  grasses  of  Steuben  county,  appropriately  estimated,  exceed 
the  value  of  any  other  crop  produced  annually  within  its  borders. 
Though  neglected  and  scarcely  noticed,  as  a  portion  of  our  yearly 
products,  the  aggregate  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  crop  upon  which 
we  bestow  particular  care  and  attention.  The  yield  the  present 
jear  is  without  a  parallel,  and  the  average  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  season. 

Rye  has  been  cultivated  more  generally  throughout  our  county 
than  in  former  years,  and  its  value  is  becoming  more  fully  ap- 
preciated. The  yield  has  averaged  some  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  in  some  districts  as  high  as  twenty-five  bushels.  A  greater 
area  has  been  sown  ta  rye  the  present  autumn  than  at  any  former 
period. 

No  crop  cultivated  in  the  county  has  produced  as  quick,  and 
as  valuable  returns  as  barley;  its  yield  was  far  above  the  usual 
average,  and  the  market  price  such  as  far  exceeded  any  preceding 
xate  or  sanguine  anticipation.  By  means  of  the  Elmira  and 
Williamsport  railroad,  a  new  market  has  been  opened  with  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore,  and  purchasers  from  those  places  have 
out-bid  any  in  our  own  State,  and  secured  the  larger  portion  of 
the  crop.  This  one  additional  avenue  to  market  has  greatly 
added  to  our  prosperity,  and  bids  ikir  to  become  the  source  of 
increased  value  to  all  our  products. 

The  crop  of  oats  was  lai^r  than  heretofore,  and  the  yield 
above  the  usual  average.  No  crop  of  the  season  required  more 
extra  If^r  than  this;  the  heavy  rains,  and  unusually  heavy 
yield  prostrated  the  corop,  so  that  it  could  not  be  secured,  except 
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by  mowing,  and  raking,  as  in  hay.  This  single  crop,  in  bulk, 
filled  every  barn  and  cover,  and  when  thrashed,  every  granaiy. 
The  average  ranges  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Buckwheat  was  lai^ely  sown  the  present  season^  and  has 
grown,  and  produced  under  unusual  favorable  circanustances. 
Its  yield  is  far  above  the  figures  of  preceding  years,  and  equals 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  those  crops 
that  our  farmers  hardly  estimate  in  the  annual  returns,  but 
comes  in  as  filling  up  any  vacant  corner  of  the  field  or  granaiy, 
without  particular  attention  or  value.  But  it  is,  really,  an  im- 
portant crop,  affording  nourishment  as  food,  and  profit  as  a  staple. 
It  is  deserving  of  more  care  and  attention  in  its  cultivation,  than 
is  generally  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  blight  that  for  years  destroyed  the  potatoe,  and  rendered 
it  unfit  for  food,  has  seemingly  passed  away,  and  left  the  crop  to 
its  pristine  condition,  in  growth  and  maturity;  scarcely  ^  a  rot,'' 
is  discoverable  in  that  tuber  throughout  our  county.  It  has 
become  sound,  healthy,  and  nutritious,  so  abundant  as  to  supply 
all  our  tables  for  the  coming  year,  and  to  leave  a  surplus  ioi 
exchange  with  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  failed  to  produce  it. 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of  unusual  productiveness, 
in  exact  contrast  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Our  bams, 
and  store*houses  are  bursting  with  plenty,  with  abundance  of 
every  description;  our*  markets  are  unusuidly  high;  and  if  our 
fellow-citizens  do  not  feel  prospered,  enriched,  and  elevated,  in 
their  several  callings,  it  is  because  they  do  not,  and  will  not 
appreciate  their  advantages. 

We  need  in  all  our  rural  districts  a  more  close  observation  of 
the  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  agricultural  pursuits;  a 
departure  from  that  careless  mode  of  farming  which  cultivates 
the  cereals  upon  lands  peculiarly  adapted  to  pasturage,  and 
the  producing  of  beef  and  butter  when  grain  w<Hdd  be  more 
profitable.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this,  that  leads  to  losses  in 
agricultural  pursuits,-  and  to  wrong  conclusions  as  to  the  pro- 
ductive capacities  of  the  soil. 

The  system  of  agriculture  first  introduced  into  Steuben  county 
was  both  rude  and  improvident :  it  impoverished  the  soil,  and 
exhausted  the  resources  of  our  population.  It  was  a  system  of 
plowing  and  sowing  without  any  regard  to  adaptation  of  soil  or 
appropriate  culture.  It  led  to  a  belief  that  our  hills  and  valleys 
were  barren  and  unproductive ; ,  to  a  dispcisition  on  the  part  of 
^u^  population  to  s^k  n«w  homes;  to  abandon  agricultaza  £x 
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some  other  pursuit,  in  whidi  more  proflt  and  honor  were  to  be 
xealised. 

We  need  in  all  our  agrioultural  districts  a  pennanent  popula- 
tion— ^men  confident  of  their  pursuits,  as  compatible  with  dignity 
And  honor.  He  who  degrades  his  own  occupation  in  thought  or 
opimon,  is  not  very  likely  t6  conduct  his  business  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  it  dignified  and  honorable.  He  will  seek  in  other 
pursuits,  what  he  deems  honor  and  dijgnity.  He  will  there  fail, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  all  of  honor  and  dignity  worth  pos- 
sessing, is  attained  by  an  enlightened  and  steady  pursuit  of  one's 
own  occupation— by  excelling  in  that 

Receipts  from  subscriptions,  acnd  all  other  sources,  in- 
cluding interest  of  moneys  loaned, '. . .     $473  48 

Money  received  from  the  State, 138  00 

$611  48 

Disbursements: 

Paid  out  for  premiums, $444  00 

Expenses  attending  fair,  &c., 184  44 

Incidental  expenses, 86  67 


$615  03 


G.  DENNISTON,  President. 


TIOGA. 

The  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society  organized  under  the  act 
of  April  1855,  in  Augnvsty  at)d  held  its  first  annual  fair  in  Owego, 
on  the  17  th  and  18th  of  October.  The  exhibition  was  one  credita- 
ble for  a  first  exhibition*    . 

On  the  evening  of  the  ITth  inst.  the-  members  of  tihe  Agricul- 
tural Society  met  at  the  Court  House.  The  Prudent,  Harvey 
Coryell,  Esq.,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  was  to  disculss  ajpricultuial  matters  in  all  their 
ramifications.  He  said  that  he  was  heartily  glad  to  see  the  exhi- 
bition of  stock  at  the  fair  during  the  day  ^  and  equally  well  pleased  - 
to  see  the  interest  which  the  fiirmers  of  the  county  took  in  the 
proceedii^.  From  the  numbers  aftd  the  intelligence  present,  he 
had  the  best  assurance  that  the  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Sodietgr 
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was  not  destined  to  exist  only  for  one  year^  but  tliat  its  influence 
for  good  would  soon  be  felt  on  every  form  in  the  county,  and  thft 
every  fermer  would  see  it  to  be  his  highest  interest  to  sustain  it, 
not  only  by  contributions  in  cash,  and  by  forwarding  to  its  tarn 
not  only  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  produce  from  the  farm,  the  garden, 
the  needle,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  plane.  To-day  we  had 
the  germ,  and  a  healthy  one  too;  next  year  we  hope  to  have  a  fall 
development  of  all  that  Tioga  can  do.  Let  us  all  look  forward  to 
that  event,  and  make  preparations  for  it. 


Gilbert  Pearsall  was  called  for,  and  responded,  that  others 
might  &rm  better  than  he — still,  he  had  some  ideas  on  &rming  in 
which  he  diJQTered  from  others.  Agricultural  papers,  he  said,  had 
one  fault  worthy  of  note.  They  told  the  method  by  which  large 
crops  might  be  raised,  but  seldom  or  never  stated  particularly 
what  the  nature  of  the  soil  might  be. 

The  soil  that  he,  Mr.  Pearsall,  cultivated  was  sandy.  He 
plowed  only  once,  and  did  the  rest  by  thorough  drawing  and  har- 
rowing. By  this  means  he  believed  the  grass  crop  afterwards  was 
better.  For  com  he  plowed  deep,  and  in  the  fall,  and  planted  in 
drills,  which  he  considered  the  best. 

Heavy  and  light  seeding  was  worthy  of  some  notice.  On  this 
point  his  practice  was  to  seed  light,  and  he  found  his  benefit  in  it. 
One  bushel  of  wheat  is  sufficient  for  one  acre.  In  oats,  some  sow 
three  bushels  to  the  acre — ^he  sowed  only  one  and  a  half,  and  had 
always  better  crops  than  when  he  exceeded  the  quantity.  From 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  oats  in  the  spring,  the  crop  looked  veiy 
thin,  but  it  produced  sjxty  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  lai^e,  good 
grain. 

Draining  was  a  matter  of  special  importance,  and  too  little 
attended  to.  Along  the  whole  of  this  valley  the  river  gravel  is 
seldom  deeper  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  if  an  opening  be  made 
down  to  this  gravel,  it  will  drain. a  large  surface.  He  had  tried 
this  with  success. 

The  wheat  crop  this  season  had  been  injured  by  the  fly,  but  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  ravages  of  this  insect  were  decreasing. 
'TIS  said  this  fly  only  remains  about  seven  years,  and  we,  to  our 
sorrow,  have  had  it  about  that  period. 

B.  H.  Davis  said  he  was  a  &rmer  in  a  small  way,  and  had  farmed 

from  his  youth.    As  to  draining,  he  would  state  that  he  had  a 

\piece  of  land,  in  summer — a  swamp,  in  wint^ — a  pond.    He  cot 
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a  ditch  and  a  hole  down  to  the  gravel,  and  filled  it  with  stones. 
Into  this  hole  all  the  water  in  that  swamp  soon  ran  and  disap- 
peared, and  it  is  now  my  best  land. 

For  raising  corn  he  found  plaster  and  hen  manure,  in  equal 
quantities,  the  very  best.  Soft  soap,  one  quart  to  half  a  busliel 
of  corn,  made  a  decided  improvement.  He  also  applied  it  to  apple 
trees,  and  found  it  of  the  greatest  utility  in  freeing  them  {torn  the 
binding  of  the  bark. 

Dr.  Allen  gave  the  reason  why  soft  soap  was  useful.  The  fat 
of  the  soap  was  lost,  but  the  alkali  was  the  stimulating  substance. 

W.  P.  Bajwnond  found  his  com  injured,  and  was  told  that  aslies 
would  benefit  it;  applied  ashes,  and  found  that  they  benefitted  the 
cjrop  at  least  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

£.  S.  Sweet  said  that  ashes,  if  applied  too  long  and  in  too  largo 
quantities,  will  ultimately  deaden  the  soil.  The  greatest  erix)r 
that  farmers  fell  into  was  that  they  did  not  observe  close  enough 
nor  state  their  experience  fully  enough  to  benefit  their  neighbors. 
Mr.  Sweet  especially  discussed  the  method  of  cultivating  fruit 
trees  practised  by  himself.  The  best  time  for  pruning  was  when 
the  leaves  were  sprouting,  for  lien  the  cuts  healed  soonest.  For 
transplanting,  the  spring  was  altogether  the  best. 

T.  I.  Chatfield  wished  to  state  something  of  the  origin  of  the 
Society.  A  few  men  entered  into  the  business,  and  aided  by  the 
village  papers,  in  the  midst  of  discouragements,  brought  it  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  The  fruits  of  their  labors  have  been  seen  during  the 
day,  and  are  now  before  our  eyes.  The  meeting  in  the  Village 
Hall,  and  the  elegant  exhibition  there  got  up,  came  upon  us  quite 
unexpectedly. 

W.  Smyth  was  caUed  for  and  made  a  few  remarks,  which  the 
editor  of  the  Owego  Gazette  gives,  as  follows  : 

"  Wm.  Smyth,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  had  had  no  expe- 
rience in  farming,  but  the  profession  had  his  warmest  sjonpatliies, 
and  he  had  been  anxious  to  see  a  society  organized  here,  and  had 
been  surprised  that  it  had  beeu  neglected  so  long.  He  had  often 
attended  the  fairs  in  England,  and  witnessed  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  rivalry  and  competition,  and  the  interchange  of  sentiments, 
which  were  their  legitimate  fruits;  and  he  was  glad  we  had  an  or- 
ganization 80  well  started,  and  to  which  we  could  look  with  con- 
fidence for  future  grand  results. 

"  In  the  old  country,  in  the  evening  of  such  occasions  as  this, 
there  was  generally  a  dinner,  when  the  farmers  spoke  of  their  ex- 
perience in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture.    Challenges  were 
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also  given,  and  wagers  c^ered  and  accepted  upcm  ihe  best  cow, 
horse,  or  farming  implement,  or  other  article,  to  be  produced  at 
the  next  annual  fair — and  thus  there  were  numerous  parties  ^- 
listed  a  year  in  advance,  in  honorable  competition  f<H-  the  prizes, 
which  the  loser  paid  not  to  the  winner,  but  to  the  funds  of  the 
society;  and  he  thought  something  of  the  same  sort  would  have  a 
good  tendency  here. 

'^  A  great  many  things  were  wanting  to  perfect  our  organization, 
and  the  present  was  a  good  time  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  A 
building  was  needed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fair  grounds,  to  be  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  household  products,  &c.,  aM.  the  ground 
should  be  duly  prepared. 

"  We  must  offer  inducements  to  all  classes,  including  the  ladies, 
to  come  up  with  us,  by  giving  premiums  to  all  departments  of  in- 
dustry and  skill;  and  have  a  riding  match,  too;  and  we  should 
have  a  fair  which  will  attract  universal  attentkm,  draw  thousands 
of  people  together,  and  result  in  universal  good.'* 

Mr.  Sotham,  of  Ow^o,  had  attended  many  fairs  in  this  and  in 
the  old  country,  but  at  none  did  he  see  greater  spirit  than  in  Owc^ 
to-day.  The  soutliem  tier  has  shown  this  State  what  it  could  do 
during  the  Mr  at  Elmira,  and  now  Tioga  has  taken  her  position 
among  the  flbrst  of  the  counties.  Societies  stimulated  men  to  greater 
exertions.  Mr.  Sotham  referred  to  the  proud  triumphs  whidi 
American  agricultural  implements  had-  achieved  in  JFrance  and 
England,  and  especially  instanced  the  reaper. 

Mr.  E.  Lake  believ^  that  plowing  in  the  fall  enabled  crops  to 
be  got  in  earlier.  He  sowed  his  crops  thick,  believing  that  they 
were  not  so  liable  to  fail — always  selected  the  best  of  his  crop  for 
seed.  In  cutting  hay,  he  only  cut  what  he  could  take  proper  care 
of.  In  making  butter,  he  kept  it  carefully  from  the  air.  He  kept 
his  horses  on  an  earthen  floor,  being  convinced  that  standing  on 
boards  soon  iiy'ured  their  fbet.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  spirit  that 
prevailed,  and  hoped  it  would  continue.  Less  attention  had  been 
paid  to  mechanical  improvements  than  he  thought  ought  to  be. 
He  hoped  to  see  this  defect  removed  next  year. 

After  a  few  more  remarks  from  E.  S.  Sweet,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

This  evening's  entertainment  was  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
Mr,  and  we  hope  that  all  future  lEedrs  will  take  example  by  it. 
Free,  friendly  discussion  and  statements  of  experience  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 
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The  second  day  of  tiie  fiur  was  numeroiisly  attended,  and  ap- 
peared to  exeite  general  interest. 

The  plowing  match  drew  together  nearly  3,000  people,  and  the 
performance  excited  universal  admiration.  The  exhibition  in  the 
Village  Hall  was  still  more  fully  attended  than  on  the  first  day, 
and  still  mc^e  interest  was  created. 

In  the  afternoon  the  people  assembled  in  the  Court  House,  and 
listened  to  an  able  address  from  £.  S.  Sweet,  who  did  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  occasion. 

JUceipts — From  all  sources, *  • |263  00 

Expenditures — Pr^niums,. $176  00 

Miscellaneous, 69  45 

$245  45 

Balance, $17  65 

Officers^  1856. — ^Harvey  Coryett,  President;  Louis  P.  Legg, 
V.  President;  Wm.  Smith,  Secretary;  T.  J.  Chatfield,  Treasurer. 

THE  CROPS  OF  TIOGA  COUNTY,  &C.,  FOR  1855. 

To  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson, 

Cor,  Sec.  of  JV.  F.  State  Jig.  Society: 

1st.  Of  Winter  Wheaty  there  was  but  comparatively  little  sown. 
The  wheat  midge  committed  its  ravages  as  in  former  years,  a  few 
fields  nearly  escaping,  while  others  were  nearly  destroyed.  In  this 
town  (Nichols)  there  were  a  few  fine  fields  harvested.  On  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  wet  weather,  a  majority  of  the  wheat  was 
more  or  less  grown :  the  average  yield  for  the  county  was  about 
six  bushels.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Mediterrranean  wheat 
escapes  the  fly  or  midge  much  more  than  other  varieties.  There 
was  raised  in  this  vicinity  a  considerable  amount  of  spring  wheat, 
that  generally  escaped  the  fly,  on  account  of  sowing  about  the 
middle  of  May;  by  sowing  at  that  time,  the  wheat  begins  to  bloom 
after  the  day  of  the  fly.  The  yield  for  spring  wheat  is  about  twelve 
bushels  per  acre. 

2d.  Rye. — ^A  large  amount  of  rye  was  harvested,  there  being 
between  two  and  three  times  as  much  sown  as  any  year  before,  and 
the  yield  was  generally  good— a  few  fields,  and  large  ones,  much 
heavier  than  ever  before.  The  attention  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
has  been  directed  to  the  raising  of  rye,  for  the  last  two  years, 
instead  of  winter  wheat,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  wheat 
midge,  the  rye  generally  escaping  The  yield  is  about  twenty 
bushels  per  acre — some  fields  went  twenty-eight  bushels. 
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3d.  Barley. — ^There  are  generally  but  a  few  acres  of  this  grain 
sown,  in  comparison  to  the  other  kinds.  The  crops  in  this  vicinitj 
were  much  injured  by  the  wheat  fly  or  midge.  A  considerable  of 
the  barley  in  this  vicinity  is  of  the  two  and  four  rowed,  sowed 
together,  and  does  not  get  ripe  together.  The  average  yield  was 
not  more  than  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  not  near  that 
amount  by  weight,  generally  falling  short  of  weight  from  one  to 
eight  pounds  per  bushel — the  more  ii\)ured  by  the  insect  the  lighter; 
some  heads  of  barley  contained  from  one  to  five  and  six  ^gs  of 
the  wheat  fly  around  each  grain,  and  consequently  the  grain  was 
much  shrunk.  I  think,  if  I  sow  this  grain  another  year,  of  sending 
to  Ontario  county  for  seed. 

4th.  Indian  Com. — ^The  com  crop  was  more  injured  by  the 
great  amount  of  wet  weather  than  any  other;  on  hill  land  a  number 
of  fields  were  not  hoed  at  all;  and  the  water,  in  some  places  on- 
low  ground,  stood  two  and  three  days  between  the  rows;  there  was, 
in  all  probability,  more  soft  com  harvested  than  ever  before.  Those 
that  tried  the  large  yellow  or  white  variety,  such  as  is  generally 
grown  on  the  Susquehannah  flats,  on  hill  land,  had  a  large  amount 
of  soft  corn.  The  average  yield  is  but  little  more  than  last  year, 
being  not  more  than  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  while  a  few  fields 
yielded  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  on 
Iiigh  or  late  lands  no  com  that  we  have  tried  is  as  sure  a  crop  as  the 
red  glazed  small  Button,  and  eight  rowed  Canada  corn.  The  kinds 
raised  along  the  streams  is  the  large  yellow,  large  white,  large  dent 
white,  and  a  very  large  eight  or  more  rowed  yellow.  These  last 
varieties  often  yield  from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  on  suit- 
able ground.  There  was  a  larger  growth  of  stalks  on  dry  ground 
than  I  had  ever  noticed  before,  while  on  hill  land  the  stalks  were 
the  smallest  I  had  seen. 

5th.  Buckwheat. — Of  this  grain  there  was  a  large  amount  sown, 
and  in  all  probability  more  harvested  than  ever  before,  and  of  a 
better  quality,  a  large  majority  of  the  grain  weighing  more  than 
the  standard.  Buckwheat,  like  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  grain, 
in  some  localities,  was  much  injured  by  the  almost  constant  rain; 
in  such  cases  a  niunber  of  lots  did  not  yield  more  than  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  A  considerable  of  such  was  not  sown  till  the 
20th  of  July;  the  best  time  we  find  to  sow,  generally,  is  from  the 
9th  to  the  12th  of  July;  a  few  farmers  sow  as  early  as  the  first  day 
of  July,  but  generally  get  their  crops  scorched  by  the  sun.  The 
average  yield,  for  the  county,  is  thirty  bushels  per  acre;  while  a 
few  farmers,  on  dry  land,  had  forty-five  bushels  per  acre;  and  one 
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fam  er,  near  Owego,  on  a  diluvial  formation,  had  a  crop  that  went 
over  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

6th.  Oats. — ^The  oat  crop,  in  many  fields,  was  very  much  injured 
by  the  large  amount  of  wet  weather — ^in  such  cases  the  yield  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  dry  or  more  favor^ 
able  land,  the  growth  of  straw  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
more  crops  badly  lodged  than  before  in  years.  The  average  yield 
is  not  more  than  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre;  a  few  crops  went  as 
liigh  as  sixty  bushels.  The  crop  did  not  generally  yield  as  much 
as  expected. 

7th.  Beans  and  Peas. — ^Not  much  raised,  generally,  every  farmer 
raising  a  patch  of  each,  and  where  not  drowned  out  the  yield  was 
very  fine. 

8th.  Orass  and  Hay.— In  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of 
rain,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  pasture  the  season  through,  but 
the  growth  was  so  fast,  often,  as  to  make  the  grass  not  very  nutri- 
tious. The  yield  of  hay,  per  acre,  was  more  than  any  year  before 
in  twelve,  being  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre;  and  a 
number  of  meadows  yielded  over  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
A  large  amount  of  clover  and  timothy  seed  was  harvested. 

9th.  Potatoes. — ^In  consequence  of  the  very  high  price  of  this 
article,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  large  amount  was  planted, 
and  promised  fair,  up  to  the  first  of  August,  to  yield  much  greater 
than  any  year  in  tweive;  larger  tops  were  never  seen  in  this  vicinity. 
The  early  part  of  September  showed  a  number  of  fields  that  had 
began  to  decay;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  month  the  rotting 
ceased,  generally.  The  yield  is  not  more  than  fifty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  generally  very  small. 

10th.  Flax  and  Hemp. — ^Not  any  raised;  I  do  not  think  I  have 
seen  a  field  or  patch  of  flax  within  a  year.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
almost  every  farmer  raised  a  quantity  of  flax.  I  am  not  aware  that 
hemp  has  ever  been  raised  to  any  amount — only  in  gardens,  where 
it  grows  large. 

11th.  Millet. — ^This  kind  of  grain  is  not  grown  much  in  this 
vicinity;  when  raised  it  generally  does  well,  and  often  yields  forty 
bushels  or  more  to  the  acre;  the  fields  that  I  saw  during  the  fell 
appeared  fine.  It  should  be  sown  on  new  land  or  rich  old.  The 
grain  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  com;  and  the  straw  to  good  hay. 

12th.  Hops. — ^This  article  is  but  little  cultivated  in  this  vicinity, 
but  will  grow  to  great  perfection. 

13th.  Fruit. — ^This  county  is  progressing  very  much  in  the  fruit 
line.     The  apple  is  our  principal  fruit;  pears  and  peaches  do  wdl 
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in  some  situations.  It  was  fonnerly  supposed  that  pears  would 
amount  to  nothing  in  this  vicinity,  but  there  have  been  beautifiil 
pears  raised  this  season,  of  a  number  of  varieties.  Peaches 
undoubtedly  will  do  well^  as  yet  the  varieties,  generally,  are  small 
and  poor.  Plums  formerly  did  well;  now  the  trees  arc  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  the  curculio.  Of  gr^dfted  apples  in  this  vicinity, 
the  principal  varieties  are  two  kinds  of  Juneating,  Pie  Apple, 
Chester  or  Paiison,  two  kinds  of  Greenings,  two  kinds  of  Spitzen- 
burghs,  two  or  three  kinds  of  Seeknofurther,  Wine  Saps,  Belleflower, 
Black  Belleflower,  Black  Apple,  Golden  Bennet,  Russet*  Swaar,  Blue 
or  Fallawater,  Kii^  Apple,  Parker  Apple,  three  kinds  of  Sweet, 
three  kinds  of  Vandevere,  Tallman  Sweet;  and  within  three  or  four 
years,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Wagener,  and  a  number  of  other 
kinds  have  been  introduced.  The  little  old  £ishioned  green  and 
streaked  apples  are  £B»t  disappearing.  The  crop  of  apples  in  this 
county  was  various,  some  orchards  full,  others  none. 

14th.  The  price  of  grain  and  other  kinds  of  produce,  for  the 
year  back,  1855,  has  ranged  very  high;  wheat,  from  $2  to  $2  50, 
and  some  sold  in  May  for  $2  75;  rye,  |1,  in  winter,  |1  25;  oats, 
from  44  cents,  in  winter,  to  62^  cents,  in  June;  barley,  |1;  buck- 
wheat, 62^  cents,  in  winter,  to  |1  25,  in  summer; 'com,  £rom  75 
eents,  in  winter,  to  $1  25,  all  summer;  potatoes,  $1  in  April,  to  75 
cents  all  summer;  butter,  20  cents  a  pound,  all  summer,  to  25  and 
28  cents  in  November;  cheese,  from  9  to  12  cents  a  pound;  pork, 
from  12  to  14  cents  a  pound  in  barrel,  and  in  November,  from  7 
to  9  cents  in  the  h(^.  Butter  and  cheese,  a  large  amount  made. 
All  kinds  of  produce,  in  this  county,  find  a  market  on  the  line  of 
the  New- York  and  Erie  railroad,  at  the  following  places :  Waverly, 
Tioga  Center,  Owego  and  Campbell;  besides  two  or  three  other 
places  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susquehannah  river. 

15th.  The  price  of  cattle,  &c.,  has  also  been  very  high,  during 
the  year :  working  oxen,  from  $120  to  $170  per  yoke;  cows,  from 
$22  to  $35;  horses,  generally,  $150  per  head;  sheep,  from  $2  to 
$3  25,  for  extra;  hoga,  very  high  and  scarce,  worth  5  cents  a  pound 
alive,  and  dressed,  in  November,  ^m  7j^  to  9  cents  a  pound. 

ROBERT  HOWELL. 


TOMPKINS. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  the  Transactions  of  tiie  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Tompkins  County,  for  the  year  1855, 1  am  not 
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cheered  by  the  prospects  for  the  ftiture,  nor  can  I  felicitate  the 
Society  upon  its  exhibition  the  last  year.  The  friends  of  agri- 
culture had  hoped  that  the  proximity  of  the  State  exhibition 
to  our  county  would  have  awakened  a  new  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
agriculture  at  our  own  county  fair,  and  called  out  a  spirited 
competition.  In  this  anticipation  we  were  disappointed,  and, 
although  on  the  day  of  our  annual  address  a  respectable  audience 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  hall  to  listen  to  a  very 
able  and  instructive  address  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  So- 
diety,  it  was  aj^arent  that  the  reputation  of  the  speaker  drew 
the  audience  more  than  a  real  and  hearty  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
agriculture.  In  a  central  county  of  the  State,  with  a  population 
largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  blessed  with  as  rich  and  varied 
a  soil  as  can  be  found  within  the  most  fstvored  portion  of  the 
State,  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  real  and  personal  estate  ex- 
ceeding $13,000,000,  a  meager  handful  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  only  imbued  with  sufficient  pride  and  interest  to 
subscribe  their  $1  a  year  to  {promote  the^  objects  of  the  Society, 
is  at  least  a  poor  evidence  of  a  healthy  organization,  and  is  ad 
assurance  of  a  weak  vitality  and  speedy  dissolution. 

At  the  various  business  meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  past 
year  no  general  attendance  of  the  Exeoitive  committees  could 
be  procured;  a  few  gentlemen  worthy  of  mention  should  be 
named,  however,  as  an  exception  to  the  general«charge;  Col. 
Brewer^  E.  L.  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Smith  Robertson,  Wm.  Carmun, 
Esq.,  D.  Crocker,  John  Giles,  and  a  few  others,  for  their  un- 
tiring labors  deserve  honorable  mention; 

It  is  hoped  that  by  a  more  systematic  organization,  and  by 
procuring  a  suitable  lot,  buildings  and  show  ground,  the  Society 
will  be  more  efficient  in  future. 

At  our  last  annual  show  the  net  receipts  of  the  Society,  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  tickets  of  membership,  was  $137  00 
Received  from  the  State, 114  00 

$251  00 


Amount  awarded  for  premiums^ $164  00 

Expenses  of  show  and  printing, 117  00 

$281  00 
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The  Society  contemplate  fencing  about  five  acres  already  con- 
tracted for,  and  erecting  permanent  buildings  and  tents  *for  onr 
next  exhibition.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  to 
point  to  the  awards  at  the  State  &ir,  and  find  Tompkins  county 
bearing  away  its  full  proportion  of  the  first  premiums  at  that 
fair.  Our  herds  of  improved  stock  and  fi»e  horses  received  a 
proper  appreciation  in  the  various  classes  in  which  they  were 
exhibited. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  statistics  of  the  ax)ps 
last  year  in  this  county,  without  any  reliable  data,  I  can  only 
give  a  general  estimate.  The  oat  and  corn  crop  has  lai^ely  in- 
creased relatively  over  the  wheat  crop  in  this  county ;  the 
ravages  of  the  Wheat  midge  upon  the  wheat  has  discouraged 
many  of  our  farmers  from  devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
lands  to  this  crop  as  formerly,  and  while  a  few  pieces  have  com- 
paratively escaped  its  ravages,  as  a  general  rule,  oats  and  com, 
and  other  sununer  grains,  are  admitted  by  our  most  intelligent 
farmers  as  the  most  profitable  crops  for  cultivation  in  this 
county. 

The  severity  of  the  last  winter  deprived  us  of  our  usual  peach 
crop,  and  the  low  range  of  the  thermometer  the  present  winter 
create  well  founded  fears  that  we  are  to  be  equally  unfortunate 
in  our  hopes  of  this  delicious  fruit  the  present  season. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  on  our  low  lands  and  the  rich  bot- 
toms about  the  Cayuga  lake  is  receiving  increased  attention, 
and  the  rich  production  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  are  well 
repaying  those  who  have  limitedly  embarked  in  their  culti- 
vation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Horticultural  Society  will  unite  with 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county,  and  that  with  the  united 
energies  of  the  two  an  increased  interest  will  be  imparted  to 
agriculture  the  present  year. 

Officers  for  1856. — Col.  Henry  Brewer,  Enfield,  President; 
Francis  M.  Finch,  Esq.,  Ithaca,  Secretary;  N.  Crittenden,  Esq., 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

CHARLES  G.  DAT,  Secretary. 


ULSTER. 

The  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of  the  Ulster  county  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  1855,  was  held  at  Stone  Ridge,  in  Marbletown, 
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on  the  11th  aad  12th  days  of  October.  The  weather  was  un&vor- 
able,  being  rainy,  and  the  attendance  consequently  snmller  than 
usual.  The  exhibition  of  stock,  manufactured  articles,  and  vege- 
table productions  was  very  Mr. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Cornelius  M.  Van  Leuven;  Vice- 
Presidents,  William  Cockbum,  G.  L.  Kiersted,  Joseph  Arnold, 
Jacob  Elting,  and  Peter  H.  Brink;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Peter 
Crispell,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  S.  S.  Hommel;  Treasurer, 
Bodney  A.  Chipp;  Executive  Committee,  James  Kiersted,  Kings- 
ton; John  Crispell,  Hurley;  James  Well,  Saugerties;  Severyn 
Hasbrouck,  Marbletown;  Philip  Hombeck,  Rochester;  A.  B.  Pres- 
ton, Wawarsing;  Henry  Winchel,  Olive;  Timothy  F.  Tilson, 
Rosendale;  Filiakim  Sherill,  Shandaken;  Elliot  Thompson,  Esopus; 
Roeliff  Eltmg,  New  Paltz;  A.  B.  D.  Elting,  Lloyd;  D.L.Bernard, 
Plattekill;  Richard  Hardenbergh,  Gardiner;  Nathaniel  Hallock, 
Marlborough;  Eli  Van  Keuren,  Shawangunk;  William  Van  Gaas- 
beck,  Woodstock;  Jacob  Osterhoudt,  Denning. 

S.  S,  HOMMEL,  Rzc.  Sec'y. 


WASHINGTON. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  very  encouraging  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. The  show  of  blood  horses,  for  which  the  county  has  long 
been  distinguished,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable,  showing 
some  extremely  fine  horses.  A  very  interesting  display  of  work- 
ing oxen  was  brought  forward;  and  the  competition  in  improved 
stock  was  very  s^nrited. 

In  the  implement  and  mechanical  department,  as  well  as  in  the 
domestic  hall,  the  display  was  in  every  respect  most  creditable 
to  the  coimty,  and  evinced  progress  in  each  department. 

The  equestrian  performance  by  ladies  on  the  last  day,  attracted 
much  attention.  It  was  conducted  with  much  care,  and  elicited 
and  received  the  approbation  of  those  in  attendance. 

The  exhibition  of  grain  at  the  winter  meeting  was  excellent. 

Officers  for  1856. — President,  Dr.  James  Savage,  Argyle;  Vice- 
Preadents,  Henry  Holmes,  Greenwich;  Harvey  Brown,  Hartford; 
H.  M.  Beckwith,  Granville;  Daniel  Rice,  Easton;  Berry  Long, 
Cambridge;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  King  Crocker,  North  White 
Creek;  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  William  L.  Mowry,  Green- 
wich; Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  H.  Newton,  North  White 
Creek;  Treasurer,  Samuel  W.  Crosby,  North  White  Creek. 
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Beoeipts  firom  all  soaroes, ^    4^5  25 

Expenditures,. . . . , , 363  93 


1301  32 

Extract  from  report. 

O.  COOKE,  Rec.  Sec^y, 


WAYNE. 

The  comity  of  Wayne  contains  332,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
about  240,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  high  value  of 
these  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  has  rendered  their  improve- 
ment rapid  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  soil  is  various,  and  although  generally  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cereal  products,  as  well  as  grass,  almost  every  kind 
of  ferm  produce  is  grown  with  success. 

The  climate  is  mild  in  comparison  with  other  counties  in  the 
same  latitude,  especially  that  portion  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  compatiable  with  this  latitude  are  produced  in 
abundance. 

The  forests,  as  well  as  cultivated 'lands,  are  becoming  valuable 
on  account  of  the  timber,  which  is  generally  of  a  superior  kind 
and  quality.  Several  thousand  acres  of  low  land,  covered  with 
yellow  cedar,  and  black  ash  timber,  which  have  heretofore  been 
considered  nearly  worthless,  have  advanced  in  price,  and  are  now 
selling  for  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre,  and  will  furnish  materials 
for  fencing  ibr  many  years  to  come. 

Limestone  is  found  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  is  valuable  in 
the  great  fiicility  for  the  manufecture  of  lime  and  for  building 
purposes. 

Beds  of  marl  and  bog  earth,  which  have  been  found  Ifj  analysis 
to  be  very  rich  in  fertilizing  substances,  exists  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  and  will  furnish  a  natural  and  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  to  the  soil,  of  these  elements,  which  are  constantly  being 
detracted  from  it  by  excessive  cropping.  The  farms  of  Messrs. 
R.  Ennis  and  A.  Hale,  of  Lyons,  contain  extensive  deposits  of 
shell  marl,  specimens  of  which  have  been  analyzed  by  Professor 
Cochran,  with  the  following  result  : 
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Lfane^ « .., 46 .45 

Carbonic  acid^ 36.51 

Silica, ;...•. 5.99 

AhiTniBft  and  oxide  of  iroin, • 3.26 

Oi^anio  matter, 6.83 

Traeesof-magnesia  and  potash^ 00 

L668, .;......*•...••• 96 


100.00 


The  jbeilities  for  marketUig  produce  are  ample.  The  Erie 
canal,  and  the  N.  T.  Geiitral  Railroad  pass  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  while  the  northern  portion  is  accommodated 
at  the  v^ous  ports  on  Lake  Ontario.  Sodus  Bay  forms  the  most 
extensive  and  safest  harbor  on  the  lake,  and  it  is  believed  that 
ivhen  the  inland  ^onununicaticms  already  in  progress,  terminating 
at  thttt  point,  shall  h^ve  been  completed,  the  commeicial  interests 
of  the  county  will  be  xapidly  enhanced. 

Wheat  has  heretofore  been  the  great  staple  product  of  the 
county.  The  ravages  c^  the  midge  for  several  y^irs  past,  and  of 
the  Hessian  fly  during  the  last  year,  have  to  some  extent  dis- 
couraged its  cultlvation^r  Notwithstanding  the  crop  of  the  pre- 
sent year  was  UBUsually  good,  though  unfortunately  much  of  it 
was  injured  by  excessive  wet  weather  during  harvest. 

The  eQTJi  crop,,though  better  than  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
falls  something  short  of  its  usual  average  on  account  of  the  cold, 
wet  season. 

Barley  and  oats  were  never^ better;  potatoes  yielded  well  but 
were  sl^tly  affected  with  rot;  the  hay  crop  was  more  than 
usually  heavy,  but  was  much  damaged  in  curing. 

The  peppermint  plant  is  cultivated  in  this  county  to  conside- 
irable  extent,  on  account  of  its  oil,  of  which  about  10,000  pounds 
are  annually  produced,  being  about  one  third  of  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States.  The  crop  this  year  has  been  abundant, 
and  prices  highly  remunerative,  but  the  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
ket render  it  a  highly  unstable  product.  Messrs.  L.  B.  &  H.  G. 
Hotchkiss,  of  Lyons  are  the  principal  dealers  in  oil,  and  nearly 
the  entire  product  of  the  Union,  about  30,000  pounds  passes 
through  their  hands. 

The  fruit  crop  has  been  generally  good,  especially  apples,  which 
have  been  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 
About  100,000  barrels  have  been  sold  and  shipped  chiefly  to 
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eastern  markets.  The  price  has  been  lower  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  larger  amount  has  been  fed  to  stock,  and  other- 
wise disposedof,  making  the  amount  shipped  less  than  preceding 
years.  The  amount  of  driedfruit  annually  sold  in  this  county 
exceeds  $25,000  in  value. 

The  extreme  cold  in  the  winter  of  1854,  or  some  other  cause 
proved  fatal  to  the  peach  crop,  whereby  no  inconsiderable  loss 
in  luxury  and  profit  has  been  sustained.  Although  this  county 
is  justly  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  its  fruit, 
yet  the  planting  of  orchards  still  continues  without  abatement. 

Improvements  of  the  various  breeds  of  farm  stock  is  a  sul^t 
in  which  the  farmers  of  this  county  begin  to  take  a  deep  interest 
It  has  been  previously  neglected  for  want  of  sufficient  enterprise, 
and  because  the  production  of  grain,  was  supposed  to  be  more 
profitable.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  improvement  in  tins 
respect  which  will  doubtless  continue  until  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  Wayne  county  will  cease  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  husbandman. 
The  exhibition  of  horses  at  our  annual  fair  showed  a  gratifyii^ 
progress,  and  the  Devon  cattle  of  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Ck>llins  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  of  their  kind  in  the  State.  Choice 
specimens  of  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine  have  been  intro- 
duced, the  good  results  of  which  are  already  manifest. 

The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  was  reorganized  in 
May  last,  under  the  law  of  1855.  The  farmers  and  mechanics 
of  the  county  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  more  efficient  action 
in  relation  to  the  Society,  as  the  attendance  at  itsfiiirs  had  been 
comparatively  limited,  its  receipts  small,  and  its  usefulness  com- 
paratively restricted.  The  new  organization,  and  the  permanent 
location  of  the  fairs  at  the  village  of  Lyons,  gave  the  Society  a 
new  impulse,  and  its  subsequent  success  has  been  greater  than  its 
most  sanguine  friends  had  dared  to  hope  for. 

The  utility  or  policy  of  instituting  and  maintaining  agricultond 
societies,  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  truth.  All  other  intere^ 
whether  religious,  political,  scientific,  or  monetMy,  have  their 
organizations,  their  institutions,  th^ir  press,  their  primary  and 
academic  systems  of  instruction,  in  furtherance  of  their  objects 
and  prosperity,  and  thus  attain  to  a  higher  d^ree  of  perfection 
and  usefulness  than  can  be  arrived  at  by  individual  exertion. 
Farmers,  more  than  any  other  class  of  community,  are  isolated 
and  enjoy  limited  advantages  of  communion  with  each  other,  and 
of  comparison  of  their  different  systems  of  culture,  and  variety 
*snd  quality  of  products,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  agri- 
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etdtoral  press,  and  agrieultqral  associations  and  exhibitions. 
These  annual  gatherings  of  farmers  and  mechanics  not  only  create 
and  strengthen  the  relations  of  friendship  between  the  members 
of  a  common  calling,  but  induce  a  spirited  competition  and  a 
laudable  emulation  to  excel  each  other  in  the  different  products 
of  husbandry  and  manufactures. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  in  the  village 
of  Lyons,  October  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  The  arrangemwts  for  the 
exhibition  had  been  made  on  a  scale  of  liberality  and  magnificence 
seldcHu  or  never  excelled  by  any  county  in  the  State.  The  Society 
bad  been  organi2ed  but  five  months,  durmg  which  time  the  board 
of  managers  had  purchased  twelve  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
village;  endo$ed  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  ei^t  feet  high; 
erected  a  hall  or  show  building,  eighty  by  fifty-six  feet,  with  gal- 
leries and  otter  fixtures  tar  the  advantageous  and  convenient  dis- 
play of  fruits,  flowerS)  vegetables,  domestic  manufactures,  fancy 
articles,  &o.,  which,  aside  from  its  utility  for  display  and  protec* 
tion  to  articles  exhibited,  forms  a  majestic  and  beautiful  adorn- 
ment to  the  g^imds. 

The  grounds,  are  bpunded.on  two  sides  by  the  Clyde  river,  the 
bank  of  which  is  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  foliage,  rendering 
shade  and  wat^  a<}ces$ibl^,and  ^undant. 

A  well  graded  track,  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  for  the  exhibition  aiKl  trial  of  horses,  was  prepared, 
and  elicited  much  commendation. 

The  number  of  entries  made  was  nearly  eleven  hundred,  and 
the  show  in  every  department  was  creditable  to  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  the  county. 

The  display  of  dairy  products,  domestic  articles,  paintings  and 
artificial  work,  proved  that  the  ladies  contributed  their  part  to- 
wards making  the  Mr  i^tractive. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  unusually  large  and  fine.  The 
trials  of  speed  fbr  trotting  were  witnessed  by  thousands  of  delighted 
visitors. 

The  show  of  cattle,  thougih  not  large,  was  good— Messrs.  J.  W. 
Collins,  of  Sodus,  and  K  N.  Thomas,  of  Rose,  being  the  largest 
exhibitors.  Bare  specimens  of  sheep  and  swine  were  shown,  though 
not  in  great  numbers. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  v^etables  was  such  as  Wayne 
county  only  can  produce. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implements  and  tools  was  extensive 
aBduseftil. 
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Hie  attendance  was  lai^e— larger  than  the  ^  oldest  inhabitant^ 
had  ever  before  seen  in  the  village  or  county — the  number  being 
variously  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  most  perfect 
order  was  maintained  during  the  entire  exhibition;  not  the  light- 
est accident  occurred  to  abate  the  interest  or  mar  the  eiyoyment 
of  the  delighted  multitude. 

A  very  able  address  was  delivered  in  Floral  Hall  by  C!ol.  Chas. 
Lee,  of  Penn  Yan,  after  which  the  Society  adjourned. 

In  the  evening,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
a  large  agricultural  soiree  was  held  in  Floral  HaU.  Perfect  order 
and  decorum  was  maintained,  and  a  more  social  and  ecmvivial 
scene  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Lyons,  January 
2, 1856. 

Officers  for  1856.— President,  De  Witt  C.  Van  Slyck,  Lyons; 
Vice-President,  Robert  Ennis,  Lyons;  Seeretaiy,  Southard  Lewis, 
Lyons;  Treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Sisson,  Lyons;  Directors,  A.  6.  Percy, 
Newark;  Stephen  Hyde,  Palmyra. 

Beceipts  from  all  sources, |4,339  18 

Payments, , 4,362  23 

Balance  due  treasury, #123  05 

DE  WITT  C.  VAN  8LT0K  PruHmt. 


WESTCHESTER. 

The  annual  exhibiti<m  in  this  county  was  an  interesting  one, 
and  the  elSforts  making  for  the  ensuing  year  gives  assurance  that 
a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  Society.  The  report  hom  tlui 
Society  has  not  been  received. 

Officers  fwr  1856.— President,  Henry  Wood,  Bed£»^;  Ckmes- 
ponding  Secretary,  George  G.  Waring,  Jr.,  Chappequa;  ReeordiDg 
Secretary,  John  Cowan,  White  Plains;  Treasurer,  J.  Odle  Dyck- 
man.  White  Plains;  and  twenty-two  Vioe-PresidttitB. 


WYOMING. 

Die  Wyoming  County  Agricultural  Sode^,  after  aoKyiheir  year 
of  successM  effort  in  beludf  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  improve 
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meaty  texminated  its  own  exjisteuce  February  22d,  1856.  At  which 
time  a  new  organization  was  elected  under  the  old  name,  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  State;  oud  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  purchase  ground,  ^kL  erect  permanent  ^lolqsures  and 
fixtures. 

Our  last  annual. fidr  was  held  on  a  very  rainy  day,  but  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  all  that  could  have  been  expected. 

Whoever  doubts' the  fevcfttible  lAfltifehc^  bfoiir  State  and  county 
agricultural  soetcftieff,  call  haVe' Vfety* little  dkill' in  tracing  cause 
and  effect.  While  all  due  respect  should  be  shown  to  the  home 
feelings  eminently  charafcteriStife  of  Alri6ri<!5an  citizens,  it  remains 
true,  that  occasional  glimpses  of  the  great  world^  are  essential  to 
im)gress  and  improvement.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  feirs 
have  furnished  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity.  Ti^yoming,  like 
her  sister  counties,  exhibits  in  her  improved  agriculture,  and 
general  thrift,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  agencies  above  referred 
to. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1865,  as  Is  generally  known,  suffered  much 
from  wet  weather,  before  and  during  harvest;  the  poor  wheat 
regions  suffering  less  than  the  best;  and  may  be  put  down  as 
generally  light  in  this  section.  ~  TRie  low  price  of  wool,  and  the 
high  price  of  meat,  has  induced  farmers  to  sell  many  of  their  sheep, 
but  our  county  is  still  largely  interested  in  wool  growing. 
Increased  attenticm.is  being  paid  to  the  raising  of  good  horses; 
Moj^ans  and  Blaxk  Ha^ks  are  intro4uced  to  some  extent^  but 
there  are  very  few  jf  any .^^ thorough  bred''  animals  among  us. 
Still  we  have  the  descendi^fits^^f  Messenger,  Sampson,  Marion, 
Duroc,  &c.;  and  our  horses  are  improving  somewhat.  But  we 
need  legislative  interference  (if  nothing  ejse  will  do  it)  to  prevent 
the  absurd  practice,  of  taking  the  best  mares  for  work,  md  for 
market,  wliile  we  breed  Irom  l^roken  down  and  inferior  nags,  good 
for  nothing  else,  and  certainly  not  fit  for  that. 

Our  improved  cattle  ^re  Durhams  and  Devons.  Many  of  our 
citizens  send  down  their  own  fiit  cattle  to  New- York,  now  the 
railroad  communication  is  so  direct.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  kill 
off*  the  "  middle  men  "  remains  to,  be  seen.  Our  dairy  interest  is 
large  and  every  way  prosperous;  but  is  guilty  of  a  piost  culpable 
n^ligence,  in  not  properly  representing  il^lf  at  our  fairs. 

Prof.  Wright  of  Warsaw  Academy,  and  Prof.  Weed  of  Middle- 
burgh  Academy,  dismissed  their  schools  (both  very  flourishing 
institutions),  to  attend  our  fair,  thus  manifesting  the  respect  due 
from  sdeaice  to  agriculture. 
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Prof.  Weed  gave  a  very  excellent  geological  address,  iUustrating 
it  by  charts  and  specimens  j&om  his  yaluable  library  and  cabinet. 

Real  estate  has  doubled  in  value  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  agriculture  was  never  more  flourishing  than  at  present 
in  this  county. 

Receipts  and  disbursements : 

Receipts, $283  04 

Payments, 36  02 

In  treasury, |247  02 


The  Society  was  re-organized  under  the  act  of  1855,  on  20th 
Fobruaty;  the  old  organization  being  first  dissolved. 

Officers  for  1856.— President,  Hugh  T.  Brooks,  Pearl  Creek; 
Vice-President,  Uriah  Johnson;  Recording  Secretary,  H.  A.  Dud- 
ley; Corresponding  Secretary,  John  L.  Clark;  Treasurer,  Hon. 
John  A.  McElwaine;  and  nine  Directors. 

HUGH  T.  BROOKS,  President. 


YATES. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  at  Penn  Yan,  on  the  19th,  20th  and 
2l8t  days  of  September.  Although  we  suflered  much  incon- 
venience on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  from 
the  fact  also,  that  a  town  Society  had  been  recently  formed,  em- 
bracing two  of  our  towns  and  one  from  Ontario,  and  having  held 
their  first  annual  fair  only  the  day  previous;  yet  the  attendance 
was  as  numerous  as  could  be  expected.  And  what  was  particularly 
encouraging,  was  to  see  in  attendance  most  if  not  all  our  farmers 
and  artizans,  who  feel  and  see  the  propriety,  and  the  great  utility 
in  sustaining  and  carrying  forward  the  laudable  objects  and  designs 
of  the  Society.  From  the  exhibition  of  stock,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  greater  interest  is  manifest  from  year  to  year  in  the  improve- 
ment hi  the  blood  of  the  same,  and  although  the  display  was 
not  as  numerous  as  on  some  former  occasions,  yet  the  show  was 
good.  The  Hereford  stock  exhibited  by  John  H.  Lapham,  and  to 
whom  was  awarded  large  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  at  Elmira,  are 
owned  in  this  county,  and  were  present  and  much  admired.  Inas- 
much as  "  little  Yates,"  stands  first  among  her  sister  counties  in 
proportion  to  her  size  and  population  in  the  wool  growing  world, 
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there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  fail  in  the  display  of  sheep  with  us. 
The  feme  of  William  T.  Remer  and  Joshua  Rapalee  as  breeders  of 
fine  wooled  sheep  stand  high  in  western  New- York.  The  display 
firom  their  flocks  was  large,  and  greatly  admired  5  particularly  those 
animals  which  received  premiums  at  the  National  Wool  Crowers' 
Association. 

The  exhibition  of  Horses  was  unusually  lai:ge5  numbering 
something  over  one  hundred,  many  of  which  were  ?iot  only 
claimed  by  their  owners  to  be  of  good  blood  and  high  pedigree, 
but  on  trial  of  speed  shown  to  b^  "  fast?' 

Job  L.  Babcock's  show  of  Suffolk  Pigs  we  claim  cannot  be  ex- 
celled hi  the  State. 

Among  the  farm  implements  the  great  "  Ontario  Ditch  Digger'' 
was  present,  and  looked  upon  by  our  farmers  as  opening  a  new 
era  to  successful  agriculture  in  western  New-York.  This  ma- 
chine on  trial  proved  itself  an  implement  of  great  labor-saving, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  and  as  such  re- 
commended to  their  attention.  This  machine  performs  the  labor 
of  at  least  ten  men.  It  is  the  invention  of  R.  C.  Pratt  of  On 
tario,  manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Canandaigua  by  Pratt  & 
Brothers,  price  $150. 

The  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  never  better  in  the 
.  county. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  on  the  fair  ground  by  the 
Hon;  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben,  on  the  afternooi^  of  the  third 
day,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience  of  farmers. 

Yates  county  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat, 
barley  and  wool,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  census  reports  of  1855. 
We  have  a  population  of  only  or  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
with  a  fraction  over  100,000  acres  of  arable  lands  under  culti- 
vation, and  yet  our  annual  products  are  as  follows:  wheat, 
500,000  bushels;  barley,  200,000  bushels;  wool,  250,000  pounds. 

Our  farmers  fortunately,  perhaps  providentially,  for  the  past 
few  years  have  received  a  severe  cheek  in  their  headlong  race  to 
ruin  by  the  partial,  and  in  some  locations  almost  entire,  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop.  Many  have  been  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  this  state  of  things — the  Wheat  midge  has  made 
great  ravages,  the  winters  have  been  severe,  and  the  ''  thousand 
ills  to  which  vegetation  is  heir  to"  have  in  their  turn  be^n  en- 
dured and  contended  against.  Had  the  truth  sought  in  regard 
,  to  this  crop,  and  the  farmer's  eye  been  open  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  his  errors  and  true  position,  much  of  the  loss  of  time,  patience 
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and  money  might  have  been  saved.  We  look,  therefore,  upon 
the  partial  fidlore  of  this  crop  as  a  benefit  in  the  end  rather 
than  an  injury,  from  the  &ct  that  it  has  directed  the  minds  of 
£u*mers  to  a  more  scientific  and  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject of  successful  farming. 

The  fitrmer  who  a  few  years  ago  was  ploding  through  an  "  old 
fogy''  system  of  depletion  and  impoverishment  of  his  soil  by 
sowing  year  after  year  the  same  crop  upon  the  same  field,  having 
a  particular  or  favorite  field  known  as  the  '*  wheat  or  rye  field,'' 
the  **com  field,"  the  ^* thistle  or  bush  lot,"  the  "wet pasture 
lot,"  &c.,  may  now  be  seen  pursuing  a  more  wise  and  prudent 
course  of  rotation  of  crops  and  system  of  farming  generally.  In 
his  selection  of  agricultural  and  labor-saving  implements,  and 
particularly  the  plow,  he  prefers  that  which  will  do  the  work 
the  deepest  and  most  thoroughly.  His  "  pond  holes"  and  wet 
places  are  now  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  summer  crops,  seeding  often  and  with  a  liberal  hand 
to  clover,  the  plowing  under  of  green  crops,  his  success  is  made 
the  more  certain. 

Barley,  jfor  a  few  years  to  come,  should  the  present  jmces  con- 
tinue, will  probably  be  the  crop  of  the  county. 

"  Tates  County,"  or  rather  "  Crooked  Lake"  barl^  commands 
a  higher  price  in  the  barley  market  than  that  grown  in  any  other 
section  of  the  State.  With  a  moderately  enriched  soil,  thoroughly 
underdrained,  with  a  fine  tilth  and  plcoity  of  good  seed,  Tates 
county  &rmers  are  reaping  at  this  time,  perhaps,  more  real  ca^ 
profit  than  from  any  oflier  crop. 

Barley  does  better  on  a  deep  rich  mold  or  a  warm  sandy  loam 
than  in  any  other.  Early  sowing,  when  the  ground  is  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  the  seed,  is  found  to  be  tiie  best,  say  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  April  or  the  first  of  May. 

It  is  found  here  to  be  the  best  crc^  to  seed  down  wifli,  from  the 
&ct  of  its  rapid  growth  and  broad  leaf  serving  as  a  protection  or 
screen  for  the  young  grass  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  insures  its 
growth  when  it  would  &il  if  sowed  with  any  other  crop. 

An  increased  interest  by  the  wool  growers  of  the  county  is  quite 
manifest  since  the  establishment  in  Western  New-York  of  a  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  an  introduc- 
tion of  a  greater  va^ety  of  superior  blooded  stock,  as  for  instance, 
the  South  Down,  Cotswold,  &c.,  and  other  varieties  of  sheep  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  mutton.  The  attention  havii^  heretofore 
been  confined  almost  wholly  to  fine  woolis,  which  has  been  pro- 
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nounced  hj  the  Waterloo  woolen  £M^ries  to  be  of  the  best  grades 
used  by  them  in  their  extensive  business  of  cloth  and  shawl  mannr 
&cturing. 

Receipts: 
Moneys  received, |748  34 

Disbursements: 

Paid  for  fitthig  up  fair  grounds,  1854, |435  38 

Expenses  of  grounds,  1855,  premiums,  &c.,  •  •     353  42 

788  76 

And  a  balance  due  towards  show  grounds,  fixtures, 

&c.,  of 1909  86 

The  Society  held  its  annual  winter  meeting  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  the  president,  Nelscm  Thompson,  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  award  to  Mr.  Samuel  Embree,  for  the  best  acre 
of  Indian  com,  of  139  bushels  of  ears,  the  first  premium. 

Officers  for  1856.— President,  Gilbert  Sherer;  Vice-President, 
Wm.  T.  Remer;  Treasurer,  David  Foster;  Secretary,  W*  S.  Judd; 
and  nine  managers. 

NELSON  THOMPSON,  President. 

W.  Stewabt  Judd,  Secretary. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  undersigned  Trustees,  in  compliance  with  the  statute  of  May 
5,  1841,  present  a  report  of  the  acts  of  the  Institute  for  the  year 
1855. 

The  exhibition  of  arts  and  manu&ctures  of  the  27th  annual  fair 
of  the  American  Institute,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  in  October  and  November  last,  exceeded  in  novelty, 
utility  and  variety,  any  previous  fair,  and  attracted  thousands  of 
visitors — ^those  citizens  who  eiyoy  that  extraordinary  genius  fi>r 
originality  of  thinking  and  invention,  so  distinguishing  this  new 
world,  availed  themselves  of  the  great  space  and  national  ceiitrality 
of  that  beautiful  edifice  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  witii 
their  new  and  improved  machinery  of  every  description,  with  the 
implements  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

This  ready  response  from  inventors  and  mechanics,  is  a  proof  of 
the  high  estimation  with  which  this  time  honored  institution  is 
r^arded.  It  is  by  this  and  kindred  associations  that  the  agricul- 
turists are  to  be  benefitted,  by  labor  saving  implements  for  culti- 
vating the  soil,  and  preparing  their  products  for  market.  Among 
the  many  articles  of  interest  to  this  class  of  visitors,  were  the  im- 
proved plow,  mowing,  reaping  and  thrashing  machines,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  crude  plow,  hand  scythe,  the  sickle  and  flail, 
are  improvements  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen  and  iron,  were  also 
well  represented,  and  surpassed  in  style  and  quality  any  foreign 
articles  of  the  kind — ^proving  the  benefit  of  protecting  home  indus- 
try, thereby  encouraging  the  mechanic  and  artizan. 

Notwithstanding  the  mighty  competition  of  Europe  in  every 
mechanical  branch,  and  the  millions  imported,  the  progress  in 
arts  and  mechanics  has  been  rapidly  advancing  under  the  foster 
ing  hand  of  goverimient;  and  we  rejoice  in  this  manifestation  of 
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America  as  to  her  perfect  ability  to  supply  herself  with  all  she  re- 
quires in  mechanics,  as  well  as  in  agriculture.  Previous  to  the 
tariff  of  1816,  we  imported  most  of  our  agricultural  implements, 
now  we  export  them  of  a  superior  quality  and  at  far  less  cost,  and 
thus  with  manufactures,  a  yard  of  brown  shirting  cost  twenty-fiye 
cents  a  pound,  of  cut  nails  fifteen  cents,  and  all  like  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture  cost  the  consumer  in  like  proportion;  I7 
the  improvements  in  machinery  these  articles  have  been  reduced 
at  least  two-thirds  in  cost,  and  giving  the  consumer  a  superior 
manufacture. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  and  tools  &3(  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  managers,  and  the  ample  space  appro- 
priated to  this  dqiartment  was  filled  with  more  articles  of  recent 
invention  and  utilily  than  even  at  ''  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations,"  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace — among  which  were 
8tea^  engines  of  novel  oomtruction,  gas  apparatus  for  heating  and 
illuminating,  and  force  pumps  of  great  variety;  tools  for  working 
iron,  of  every  description,  of  perfect  quality  and  finish,  also  for 
working  wood  in  every  variety  of  &mxks.  llie  most  novel  and  at- 
tractive machines  on  exhibition  were  several  varieties  of  sewing 
machlnies,  and  also  a  knitting  machine,  which  executed  with  neat- 
ness, perfection  and  great  rapidity,  labor  which  has  hitherto  been 
only  p^ormed  with  untiring  patience  and  industry  by  ihe  human 
hand. 

An  important  feature  in  this  exhibition  was  an  automatic  scale 
for  measuring  grain,  of  great  ingenuity. 

As  the  exhibition  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Sodely 
took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  at  Elmira,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable that  the  agricultural  department  of  our  exhibition  should 
consirt  of  a  display  of  the  various  grains,  flour  and  meal,  the  pro- 
ducticms  of  the  dcdry,  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  agricultural 
•and  horticultural  implements,  and  a  poultry  show.  The  number 
of  entries  in  this  department  were  230. 

Mechanics  require  fiu-ther  encouragement;  many  valuable  inven- 
tions are  lost  to  the  public,  as  the  originator  has  not  always  the 
means  apd  ihcilities  for  completing  his  dedgn.  We  would  recom- 
mend establishing  a  repository,  (in  the  city  of  New- York,)  with 
motive  power  and  &cilittes  for  experimenting  with  new  inventions 
by  which  mechanics  may  test  their  improvements  and  perfect  their 
designs,  offering  the  same  when  completed  to  the  public,  contri- 
buting thereby  to  One  rapid  improvement  going  on  in  our  country 
in  mechanical  arts  and  sciences. 
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The  American  Institate  was  fonned  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since,  and  having  been  sustained  by  the  hearty  efforts 
of  a  few,  through  several  years  of  doubt  and  embarrassment,  we 
now  present  to  you  this  national  institution  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition,  with  its  &rmers'  and  mechanics'  clubs,  and  its 
large  and  valuable  library.  We  ask  but  the  continued  sympathies 
and  cooperation  of  the  public  that  its  influence  may  be  extended 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  L.  PELL, 

D.  M.  REESE^ 
ROBERT  LOVETT, 
JOSEPH  TORREY, 

E.  T.  BACKHOUSE, 
W.  B.  LEONARD, 
H.  MEIGS, 

Trustees. 
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FORMATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCHBTIBS  UNDER  THB 
ACT  OF  1855. 


Ltoks,  Feh.  9th,  1856. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Edq., 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request  I  forward  copies  of  the  certificate 
of  incorporation,  constitution,  general  .regulations,  &c.,  of  the 
Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society,  re-organized  under  the  law 
of  April  13th,  1855. 

CERTIFICATE. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural 
Society,  under  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled 
"  An  act  to  facilitate  the  forming  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies,''  passed  April  13th,  1855. 

We,  A.  B.,  C.  D.  and  E.  P.,  (ten  or  more  persons,)  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  New-York,  hereby  associate 
ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  for  improre- 
ment  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  herein- 
after stated,  and  to  be  incorporated  under  and  pursuant  to  the  act 
entitled  ^^  An  act  to  fsu^ilitate  the  forming  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies,"  passed  April  13th,  1855;  and  for  that 
purpose  we  do  certify  and  declare : 

lirst.  That  the  corporate  name  and  title  of  such  society  shall  be 
the  Wajme  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Second.  The  business  and  objects  of  the  said  society  are  improve- 
ment in  and  encouragement  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

Third.  The  property  and  business  of  thie  said  society  shall  be 
managed  by  six  directors,  as  prescribed  by  the  said  act,  which  six 
directors,  together  with  the  president,  first  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  said  society,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  mana- 
gers; and  A.  B.,  C.  D.  and  E.  F.,  (six  persons,)  shall  be  the  first 
directors  thereof;  and  shall,  in  conjunction  with  I3ie  preddent,  first 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  said  society,  conduct 
the  bujdnasi  thereof  for  the  first  year. 
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In  witness  whereof  we  haye  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  affixed 
our  seals,  the  day  of  ,  1855. 

A.  B.  [Seal.] 

CD.  " 

E.  F.  " 

The  certificate  should  be  executed  and  acknowledged  by  the 
parties  making  it,  aaul  a  cogy  thereof  filed  in :  thte  <}$ee  of  tke 
Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  o£Eice  of  the  clerk  of  the  county. 
The  parties  executing  the  certificate  thereupon  become  a  body 
corporate,  and  can  meet  for  the  election  of  officers,  (other  than 
direetoars,)  and  ^e  transaction  of  business. 

,     CONSTITUTION. 

Jhrt.  1.  This  SofcdetyshaU  be  knoi^ni  and  designated  as  the  ^^ 
County  .Agriculture  Socii^. 

^rL  2.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Pnesid^ 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  six  directors.  The 
PiDesident,  YicenPresidmt,  Secretary  and  Titemixer  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual.meeting.<^  the  Society,  by  the  membcirs  thereof  Bad 
by  ballot^  a  plurality  of  votes  cast  to  constitute  a  choice;  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen.  Two 
Directors  shall  be  eWed,  in  like  mani^,  at  the  annual  meeting 
each  year,  and  shall  hold  their  ofELees  three  years.  Yacandes  nuqr 
be  fiUad  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society.  The.  l^i;al  year  of  this 
Society  shall  coinmen<^  on  the  first  i^y  of  February,  as  shall  also 
the  offidal  term  of  office^ 

^rt.  3.  The  President^  Yice^l^resident^  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
six  Directors,  ahall  coispoae  ^  Soard  of  Managers,  a  m^oriQr  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transacjtic^  of  business, 
and  it  shall  be  Ae  duty  of  said  Board  to  manage  the  property  and 
business  of  this  Society,  as  will  best  prcunote  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  the  mechanic  arts  and  household  industiy; 
and  they  shall  hold  and  conduct  annual  &irs  and  exhibitions,  and 
distribute  premiums  to  the  persons  exhibiting  the  best  and  most 
meritorious  specimens  in  these  several  departm^ts. 

Mrt.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  aU 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  l^he  Yice- 
President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence. 

^rt.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  make  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  to  perform  such  other  appropriate  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Society  or  its  Board  of  Managers, 
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jJr^.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treaduwr  to  wcdre  all 
moneys  and  property  due  to  the  Soidety  or  donated  for  its  benefit, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  same  only  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  certified  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  his  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  report  the  samid,  with  proper  vouchers,  to  the  Society, 
at  its  annual  loeeting,  «Knd  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  as  often  as 
ihey  may  require;  and  shall  give  bonds  for  the  fiiithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  in  such  surety  and  sums  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Alt.  7.  The  annual  m^etii^  pf  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January,  at  such  place  as  the  Society  may 
designate. 

Art.  8.  The  Board  of  Managers  may  make  such  rules,  regula- 
tioi^  and  by-laws  as  they  im^  deem  prop^,  coosist^it  with  this 
constitution  and  the  act  entitled  '^  An  aet  to  iacilitate  the  forming 
of  agricultural  imd  horticultural  societies,''  passed  April  13, 1855, 
under  and  pursuant  to  which  this  Society  is  organized. 

Art.^.  Aigrpeison  residing  iujthecounty^  may  become  a  member 
of  this  Soioii^y^  for  tlie-year,  by  pairing  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of 
one  dollar;  or  may  become  a  ^e  member  by  paying  at  one  time 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  r  . 

Art.  10.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

I.  Life  and  annual  members  of  the  Society,  and  all  others  who 
shall  pay  one  dollar  into  the  treasury,  will  be  furnished  with  badges 
entitling  them  to  compete  for  premiums,  and  admission,  with  the 
bona  fide  members  of  their  family,  with  carriages,  to  the  show 
grounds  and  all  departments  of  the  exhibition  during  its  continuance. 

II.  Stock  and  articles  must  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the  bona 
jide  owners^  and  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and 
domestic  manufactures,  must  have  been  raised  and  made  by  the 
exhibitors  thereof. 

ni.  Animals  and  articles  that  have  taken  premiums  at  previous 
exhibitions,  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  except  for  a  higher 
premium.  In  case  they  are  adjudged  best^  after  having  received 
the  highest  premium,  a  certificate  of  the  fact  will  be  awarded.  No 
animal  or  article  can  compete  but  fi>r  a  single  premium. 

IV.  Premiums  will  not  be  paid  on  animals  or  articles  of  inferior 
merit,  although  there  may  be  no  competition.    No  premium  shall 
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be  paid  on  any  animal  or  article  owned  by  a  firm  unless  each 
member  of  said  firm  is  a  member  of  the  Society. 

y.  No  person  shall  act  as  a  judge  for  awarding  premiums,  for 
which  he  is  in  any  way  a  competitor. 

YI.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  violate  the  r^ulations  of 
the  Society,  or  who  shall  seek  to  obtain  a  premium  by  false  pre- 
tences, or  by  improper  interference  with  the  judges,  shall  be 
excluded  firom  competition. 

YII.  Premiums  awarded  and  not  called  for  at  or  before  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  will  be  considered  as  donations  to  the 
Society. 

Vni.  Competition,  except  on  stock,  is  open  to  the  State. 

The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  was  re-organized  in 
May,  1855,  and  its  success  since  that  time,  it  is  believed,  has  nevet ' 
been  equalled  by  any  other  county  society  in  the  State.    Its 
receipts  for  year  ending  February  1st,  1856,  were  |4,362  23, 
against  |730  08  in  1854. 

The  above  forms  are  not  supposed  to  be  perfect,  but  may  be  used 
as  a  guide  by  such  societies  as  desire  information  in  relation  to  an 
orflsanization  imder  the  law  of  1855. 

DEWITT  C.  VAN  SLYCK. 
President  Wayne  Co.  ^Agricultural  Society. 
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The  organization  and  transactions  of  the  "  Wool-Growers'  Asso-^ 
elation  of  Western  New- York,"  present  an  interesting  leature  in 
the  agricultural  history  of  Steuben  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  Association  is  intended  to  concentrate  the  wool-growing  in- 
terest of  all  this  section  of  our  country,  and  to  be  made  the  me- 
dium of  interchange  and  progress  for  this  important  department 
of  American  industry. 

The  history  of  wool-growing  in  our  country  presents  many  in- 
teresting fiicts  in  connection  with  our  progressive  industry.  We 
have  great  fiicilities  for  raising  sheep,  and  for  producing  wool  of 
every  grade.  Our  most  northern  States  furnish  some  of  the  best 
specimens,  and  continue  to  raise  and  improve  the  original  imported 
breeds.  In  Vermont,  flocks  have  reached  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection, and  have  increased  to  a'  large  aggr^ate.  In  Ohio  their 
culture  is  extending,  promising  an  increased  interest  and  beneficial 
results;  and  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  States,  fine  flocks 
accumulate  upon  their  hills  and  vallies,  their  prairies  and  inter- 
vales. 

In  1845,  the  nimiber  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  were  estimated 
at  19,000,000.     In  1850  the  number  exceeded  21,000,000. 

In  New- York  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  for  the  year  1850 
was  over  10,000,000  lbs. 

In  Steuben  county,  in  1850,  the  number  of  sheep  was  156,776, 
and  wool  produced  339,593  lbs. 

The  Wool-Growers'  Association  of  Western  New-York  was  or- 
ganized the  3d  of  February,  1855.  The  following  officers  were 
then  chosen  to  preside  over  and  to  manage  its  operations,  viz : 
President,  William  Baker,  Steuben  county;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs. 
L.  Bradner,  Livingston  county;  Henry  Rose,  Yates  county;  John 
D.  Patterson,  Chautauque  county;  Theodore  C.  Peters,  Grenesee 
county;  Robert  L.  Rose,  Ontario  county;  H.  T.  Brooks,  Wyoming 
county;  R.  Harmon,  Monroe  county;  R.Burritt, Tompkins  county; 
and  A.  Perrin,  Allegany  county;  ^retary,  Robert  B.  Wilkes, 
Bath;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Reuben  Robie,  Bath. 
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The  first  annual  fkir  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Bath,  the 
29th,  30th,  and  31st  days  of  May,  1855.  The  exhibition  was  in 
every  respect  creditable  and  satislactory.  The  sheep  brought  to- 
gether, in  grade  and  quality,  gave  evidence  that  great  care  had 
been  bestowed  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  flocks  of 
Western  New-York. 

Sheep,  producing  the  most  perfect  fleece,  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Prussian  Silesia,  where  the  finest  wool  and  most 
thorough  blood  has  been  cultivated.  The  history  of  the  Silefiian 
flocks  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  wool  growers  c^ 
our  own  country,  presenting  all  the  features  and  details  of  his  own 
experience  in  sheep  husbandry.  The  Silesian  flocks  were  derived 
from  the  best  Spanish  Merino,  and,  through  a  steady  and  undevi- 
ating  progress  of  cultivation,  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
unprecedented  in  wool-growing.  All  this  goes  to  show  us,  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  climate,  or  the  soil,  or  the  country — but  that 
care,  selection,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  may  result  in  high 
attainments,  and  in  an  elevated  standard  of  excellence. 

The  attempts  made  in  our  country  to  raise  fine  wool  has  pro- 
gressively succeeded.  Our  first  importations  were  made  from 
Spain,  which  secured  to  us  a  large  volume  and  weight  of  wool,  but 
which  did  not  well  compare  with  the  Saxony  in  fineness  and  soft- 
ness of  staple.  The  advanced  prices  bid  for  extremely  fine  wool, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  induced  our  wool-growers  to 
seek  for  sheep  producing  the  finest  and  softest  wool  in  Saxony  and 
Silesia.  These  sheep,  imported  to  our  country,  were  noted  for  their 
fine,  soft  fleeces,  delicate  constitutions,  and  liability  to  disease. 

The  price  of  wool  has  lately  declined,  and  with  it  the  desire  to 
grow  the  light  fleeces  of  the  finer  and  softer  grades.  With  the 
finer  and  softer  qualities,  quantity  enters  into  the  calculation;  and  a 
system  of  rearage  and  culture  has  been  introduced  r^ardlng  both 
quality  and  quantity ^  elasticity  and  nerve :  enduring  and  prolific 
qualities,  through  which  fine,  large  fleeces  are  secured,  and  the 
flocks  increase  is  rendered  more  abundant  and  certain.  This  sys- 
tem of  sheep  husbandry  is  producing  untold  advantages  to  the 
wool-grower. 

The  experience  of  all  of  our  wool^rowcrs  has  shown,  that  to 
make  the  fineness  of  wool  the  only  object,  will  reduce  their  flocks 
to  the  low  average  of  one  pound  per  fleece,  while  the  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  rich  weight  will  extend  it  from  four  to  six  pounds.  In 
sheep  culture,  one  must  Idkw  and  determine  some  definite  end, 
and  not  be  yearly  changing  grade,  and  quality-^^either  produce  the 
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fine  with  suflBcient  weight  to  render  it  profltaWe,  or  the  coarso 
with  its  resulting  advantages  in  volume  *nd  increase. 

The  intelligent  and  observing  wool-grower  has  seen,  that  we  have 
had  sheep  of  every  standai:d;  imaginnble,  from  the  most  improved 
down  to  the  most  coarse  and  bai'barous — ^presenting  every  grade  of 
cultivation  from  ^a-udfge  tp  civilized  life^liuid  that j  like  every  tiling 
around  us,  sheep  can  be,  n^ade ;  the  subject,  of  cultivation*  Their 
Improvement,  like  that^  of  every  thuag  around  us,  is  not  the  work 
of  a  year,  but  of  years,  through  whioh  the  end  is  to  be  sought  with 
a  steady  purpose,  and  untiring  perseverance.  Selecting  for  his 
flocks,  the  wool-grower  .should  choose  such  only  as  have  long, 
thick,  fine  wool— sheep  of  haj^y,  robust  bodies;  he  must  continue 
through  years  to  select  the  very  best,  ultimately  to  secure  a  desir- 
able and  profitable  iSiock.'  Many  do  not  not  take  the  trouble  to 
make  selections  of  the  v^y  best,  and  the  consequence  is,  they  be- 
come the  proprietors  of  diseased  and  unprofitable  flocks,  of  slender 
and  delicate  frames,  misshapen  bodies,  and  coarse  and  rough  fleeces. 

The  wool-grower  to  become  successful  in  his  business  must  study 
the  habits  and  economy  of  sheep,  and  conform,  somewhat,  to  them  in 
their  rearage  and  keeping.,  He  cannot  bestow  too  much  care  upon 
the  sheep  pasture,  to  render  it  abundant  and  healthy.  He  will 
iinderstwd,  that  the  better  and  more  regularly  the  sheep  are  fed, 
the  more  uniform  and  healthy  the  wool  becojpacs.  That  to  realize 
a  profit  from  his  flocks  he  must,  have  judiciously  arranged  sheep 
yards;  comfortable  sheds;  .well  filled  racks  and  feed  troughs;  he , 
must  keep  his  sheep  thriving  and  healthy,  to  secure  large  fleeces, 
abundant  and  strong  increase  with  satisfactory  profits. 

No  animal  requires  morei  cons1{aiat  attention,  and  no  other  will 
more  richly  repay  for  thq  ct^re  baSftowed.  Sheep  require  a  better 
quality  of  Ibod,  and  their  habits  of  feeding  are  differwt  from  other 
stock;  they  will  not  thrive  in  a  close  or  confined  enclosure,  it  is 
natural  for  them  to  move  about — to  shift  from  shelter  to  the  open 
air — ^from  hill  to  dale;  they  thrive  better  when  allowed  a  wide 
range,  and  full  liberty  to  seek  the  air — the  shelter — the  shade  or 
sunshine  at  pleasure. 

The  wool-grower  will  also  discriminate  between  the  differ«y; 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  judge  of  their  relative  qualities  and  defects. 
He  will  study  their  peculiar  habitft,  resulting  from  constitution  or 
culture.  He  will  test  the  cross  breeds,  and  ascertain  their 
capacity  to  be  rendered  profitable.  He  will  solve  the  question  as 
to  the  kir  \  of  sheep  tbat  will  produce  the  most  valuable  fleece, 
whether  the  Saxony^  the  Silesian,  the  Merino,  or  some  grade  be 
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tween  ftem.  He  will  understand  particularly,  that  all  the  grades 
and  breeds  of  sheep  will  require  attentive  keeping  and  skillful 
selection  to  bring  his  flocks  up  to  a  standard  of  profitable  returns; 
and  that  the  want  of  due  care  in  these  particulars  result  in  ultimate 
loss. 

The  Saxony  sheep  produce  wool  of  a  softer  grade,  and  finer 
quality  than  the  Merino.  The  Silesian  partakes  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Saxony  and  Merino  combined.  In  the  Silesian  the  lightness 
of  the  fleece  has  been  obviated  by  careful  breeding — by  selectkm 
of  such  sheep  to  breed  from  as  are  possessed  of  the  greatest  d^ree 
of  perfection  of  form,  and  constitution;  by  judicious  crosses,  and 
selecting  the  most  perfect  of  their  increase,  until  flocks  are  pro- 
duced distinguished  for  symmetry  and  fleece.  Many  of  the  flocks 
of  western  New- York  partake  of  this  character,  and  have  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  same  process  of  careful  breeding 
and  keeping. 

The  Leicester,  Bakewell's,  or  Dishley's,  exceed  all  others  in  their 
propensity  to  fatten;  they  are  noted  for  clean  heads;  lively  eyes; 
broad  flat  backs;  round  bodies;  small  bones,  and  thin  pelt;  they 
are  peculiarly  calculated  for  a  market  sheep^  they  produce  mutton 
of  fine  grain  and  of  superior  flavor. 

It  is  important  that  the  wool-growa-  should  know  the  cost  of 
keeping  sheep  through  the  year,  and  the  returns  he  may  calculate 
on  with  some  degree  of  certainity.  Wool  growing  is  a  business  in- 
volving questions  of  dollars  and  cents;  of  profit  or  loss;  like  aU 
other  employments  of  productive  industry,  no  man  can  afford  to 
pursue  it  at  an  annual  loss. 

All  these  questions  and  considerations  enter  largely  into  the  dis- 
cussions incident  upon  our  annual  fidrs,  and  the  experience  of  all 
is  there  broi^ht  togetha-  for  mutual  instruction  and  advantage. 

Wool-growers  from  different  sections  of  the  country  come  together 
to  compare  flocks,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  a  mass  of  material  and 
views  are  there  accumulated,  from  which  no  observing  mind  can 
turn  devoid  of  some  valuable  suggestion  or  conclusion. 

It  the  annual  exhibition,  held  at  Bath,  upwards  of  $500  in  pre- 
miums were  offered  on  fine  wool  sheep;  divided  into  five  classes. 

Over  three  hundred  sheep  were  entered  for  competition.  Of 
these  two  hundred  were  from  Steuben  county,  thirty-five  from 
Yates,  two  from  Allegany,  fourteen  from  Livingston,  forty  from 
Ontario,  four  from  Wyoming,  two  from  Addison  county,  Vermont 

Those  who  entered  sheep  for  competition  from  Steuben  county, 
were  William  Baker,  Edward  Brundage,  Abm.  Wheeler,  C.  D. 
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Champlin,  0.  Shepard  and  A.  T.  Baker,  of  Urbana;  0.  P.  Mar- 
shall, 6.  H.  Wheeler,  Wm.  Wheeler,  Chas.  Ackerson,  Ephraim 
Aulls  and  Levi  Gray,  of  Wheeler;  Joshua  Healy,  of  Dansville; 
H.  McElwee  and  Jno.  Richardson,  of  £ath. 

From  Yates  county  were  Joshua  Rapalye,  of  Barrington;  Peleg 
Gardner  and  J.  A.  Potter,  of  Potter,  and  Wm.  T.  Remer,  of  Penn 
Yan. 

From  Ontario  county  were  Calvin  Ward,  of  Richmond;  £.  F. 
lieach  and  Thos.  R.  Peck,  of  West  Bloomfield. 

From  Livingston  county  were  John  S.  Beecher,  of  Livonia;  An- 
drew Perrin,  of  Conesus. 

From  Wyoming  county  were  John  Gilmore  and  Nicholas  Chil- 
son,  of  Covington. 

From  Allegany,  Wm.  H.  Greene,  of  Alfred. 

And  from  Vermont,  Tyler  Stickney,  of  Shoreham,  Addison  co. 

The  reports  of  the  awarding  committees  were  as  follows : 

Class  1. 

"  The  awarding  committee  for  class  1,  report,  that  they  have 
examined  all  the  sheep  offered  for  competition,  and  are  highly 
pleased  to  see.  so  many  fine  specimens  presented  for  their  award. 
After  a  careful  examiimtion,  the  committee  award  the  ^  sweep 
stakes'  premium  to  the  pen,  exhibited  by  Calvin  Ward,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ontario  county,  and  fully  award  to  the  other  pens  pre- 
sented, our  commendation  for  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  our 
first  flocks. 

"  Some  of  the  bucks  presented  for  competition  are  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  We  would  particularly  recommend 
to  the  wool-growers  of  our  country  those  exhibited  by  Tyler  Stick- 
ney, of  Shoreham,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  as  possessing  all  the 
qualities  of  desirable  sheep,  in  fine  wool,  with  oil  enough  to  sus- 
tain a  healthy  growth,  and  in  proportion  and  vigor  of  body. 

"  The  committee  award  the  following  premiums  on  bucks  : 
Ist  premium  on  the  buck  exhibited  by  Wm.' Baker,  ....  $50  00 
2d  «  "  Tyler  Stickney,  .     40  00 

3d  «  "  Joshua  Healey,..     30  00 

4th  "  "  Levi  Gray, 20  00 

5th  "  "  Calvin  Ward,  ...     10  00 

WM.  WHEELER, 
H.  HITCHCOCK,     r 
CHAS.  MORELL, 

Committee. 
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Clasi  8. 
<<  The  conmittee  on  class  two,  make  the  following  awards,  viz: 

Ist  premium  to  Joshua  Bapalje,  Tates  county, $30  00 

2d  <<  Orlando  Shepatd,  Urbona, 20  00 

3d  "  O.  F.  MarshaU,  Wheeler, 10  00 

On  Jive  best  two  year  old  ewes. 

1st  premium  to  Wiliam  Baker,  Urbana, |20  00 

2d*        "  Calvin  Ward,  Ontario  county, 15  00 

3d  "  William  T.  Bemer,  Tates  county, 10  00 

ALEX'B  ARNOLD, 
W,  D.  DICKINSON, 
N.  CHILSON, 

Committee. 
Class  3. 
^^  The  committee  on  third  class,  fine  wool  ewes,  report, 
that  about  seventy  of  this  class  were  exhibited-HDiost  of  them 
presenting  healthy  forms,  with  a  fine  silky  and  even  staple, 
of  a  &ir  length  and  compactness.  Tour  committee  believe  tiiat 
such  sheep  careftilly  managed  are  as  profitable  as  any  otiiers. 

"  The  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  wool-growers  to 
some  objectionable  features  in  sheep,  viz :  too  great  length  of 
legs,  narrow  chests,  short  ^ple,  and  lij^t  in  proportion  to  balk 
of  carcass — ^these  accompany  and  cause  weak  constitutions,  thai 
can  illy  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  and  the  severity 
of  our  winters — ^the  fineness  of  wool  will  not  compensate  for  dif- 
ference in  weight. 

^^  The  committee  would  recommend  the  more  compact  built, 
but  thorough  bred  Merino,  possessii^;  healAy  toims  and  pro- 
ducing heavy  fleeces. 
^^  The  committee  award  the  following  premiums : 

1st  premium  to  Thos.  R.  Peck,  Ontario  counQr, ^  00 

2d  "  Calvin  Ward,  "  15  00 

8d  "  G.H.  Wheeler,  Steuben  county, 10  00 

SOLOMON  HITCHCOCK, 
A.  PERRIN, 
A.  HARMON, 

Committee, 
Class  4. 
Tbft  committee  on  class  four,  report  the  following  awards : 

1 .  Best  two  year  old  buck,  to  Wm.  T.  Remer,  Tates  co., . .  |30  00 

2.  "  "  Tyler  Stickney, Vermont,..     20  00 

3.  "^  "^  O.Shepard,Uxbana,  ......     10  00 
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1.  Best  one  year  old  buck,  Wm.  T.  Remer,  Tates  co.,  .    20  00 

2.  "  "  E.  F.  Leach,  Ontario  county    15  00 

3.  "  «  A.  T.  Baker,  Urbana, 10  00 

"  The  committee  would  also  recommend  those  entered  by  A. 

Perrin,  John  Beecher,  Joshua  Rapalye  and  Thos.  R.  Peck,  as  be- 
ing superior,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  wool  growers- 

N.  B.  MANN, 
CD.  CHAMPLIN, 
C.  A.  W.  NEWKIRK, 
Committee. 
Class  5. 

The  committee  on  class  five  award  as  follows,  viz : 

Best  single  ewe,  to  Joshua  Rapalye,  Tates  county, $10  00- 

Best  three  ewes,  to  P.  S.  Myrtle,  G.  H.  Wheeler,  0.  Shepard    1 5  00 

DANIEL  GRAY, 
WM.  A.  COOK, 

Committee. 

All  the  sheep  exhibited  were  of  the  finest  grades  and  of  the 
choicest  breeds;  and  many  that  were  not  included  among  the  pre- 
miums, would  do  credit  to  any  flock  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Greene,  of  Alford,  Allegany  county,  exhibited 
two  French  Merino  bucks,  one  four  years  old  and  the  other  a 
yearling,  of  the  finest  and  most  even  fleece,  and  possessing  all 
the  qualities  of  superior  breed  and  keeping.  They  were  from 
the  Atwood  stocky  which  for  high  culture  and  excellence  are  un- 
surpassed in  our  country. 

.  Mr.  Calvin  Ward,  of  Richmond,  Ontario  county,  exhibited 
very  supwor  sheep,  as  is  readily  perceived  from  the  premiums 
awarded  him.  He  exhibited  a  Silesian  buck  two  years  old,  that 
was  probably  the  finest  wooled  sheep  present  at  the  show.  No 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  fine,  soft,  beautiful  wool  of  the  pure 
Silesian  breed  except  from  personal  observation. 

Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Bath,  Steuben  county,  exhibited  fine 
specimens  from  his  flock  j  they  were  as  even  and  as  clean  a  grade 
as  any  on  the  grounds,  and  what  makes  them  worthy  of  more 
especial  notice  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Richardson  has  produced  his 
flock  by  actual  careful  breeding  through  a  series  of  years,  impro- 
ving thereon  from  year  to  year,  until  they  can  well  compete  with 
any  in  grade  and  excellence. 

Among  the  most  successful  wool  growers  of  Steuben  county, 
and  whose  flocks  are  conceded  to  be  superior  in  every  respect, 
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are  William  Baker,  of  Urbana;  0.  P.  Marshall,  of  Whedler; 
Joshua  Healy,  of  Dansville,  and  E.  Brundage,  of  Urbana. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Wool  Growers'  Association''  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  second  da  of  the  lair,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  officers  were 
elected,  viz :  President,  Hon.  G.  Denniston,  of  Prattsburgh,  Steu- 
ben county;  sixteen  Vice-Presidents,  and  eight  Corresponding 
Secretaries;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  D,  Champlin,  Urbana, 
Steuben  county;  Treafiurer,  Hon.  Reuben  Bobie,  Bath,  Steuben 
County.  G.  DENNISTON,  President. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  recurrence  of  the  second  annual  fair  of  this  Assodation 
suggests  topics  worthy  of  notice,  and  subjects  for  deliberation. 
Every  gathering  of  our  busy  people,  every  exhibition  of  their  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  remind  us  that  to  the  industrial  classes 
are  committed  the  destinies  of  our  country,  with  all  her  honors, 
distinctions,  and  glory — that  labor  with  us  is  the  great  accumu- 
lator of  wealth,  of  power,  and  of  honor. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  society,  the  progressive  spirit  of  our 
people,  breaks  in  upon  the  social  and  political  usages  of  other 
nations.  We  place  labor  in  the  highest  scale,  and  indolence^ 
though  surrounded  by  wealth  in  the  lowest.  Amid  our  busy, 
stirring,  progressive  people  there  can  be  no  association  with  the 
"fd/cr."  The  ^^  Otium  cum  dignitate*^  of  the  Romans  is  thrown 
out  of  our  vocabulary,  and  when  we  speak  of  dignity,  honor,  or 
distinction,  we  associate  them  with  industry  and  perseverance  in 
some  useful  pursuit  and  occupation  in  life. 

They  who  indulge' in  cMMieous  ideas  upon  this  subject,  should 
study  and  understand  the  genius  and  opinions  of  our  people,  as 
connected  with  their  political  economy — that  they  recognize  labor 
as  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity;  that  they  elevate  the  industrial 
classes  to  the  highest  stations  in  Society;  that  they  rely  upon 
them  more  fully,  and  confidently,  to  sustain  and  to  perfect 
measures  of  public  utility. 

In  writing  out  the  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
"Wool  Growers  Association,"  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place 
to  include  therein  such  views  as  ma^y  interest  or  instruct  those 
engaged  in  any  pursuit,  particularly  such  as  may  aid  any  in 
their  particular  occupation. 
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It  is  said  in  ^^  Cicero  de  Ojfficiisj^^  that  "  they  who  regulate  pub- 
lic affairs  perform  the  greatest  exploits,  and  such  as  require  the 
highest  style  of  mind,  yet  there  are  many  of  gp-eat  capacities,  who 
in  private  life  have  planned  and  accomplished  mighty  matters, 
and  yet  have  confined  themselves  to  the  limits  of  their  own 
afhirs." 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  the  achievements  of  private  en- 
terprise induce  and  sustain  that  which  is  public;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  culture  and  discipline  that  ensures  the  former,  we 
should  never  hear  of  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

Prevailing  opinions  have  misled  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
source  of  dignity,  and  of  honor.  It  is  not  mainly  derived  from 
public  station,  or  from  the  publicity  and  elevation  of  official 
duties,  but  ratilier  from  that  which  elevates  and  supports  the 
nation,  that  adds  to  its  prosperity  and  glory,  — the  industry,  the 
enterprise,  the  improvements  to  be  found  in  the  private  walks 
and  pursuits  of  life. 

Public  prosperity  is  the  result,  not  of  war,  or  of  plunder,  but 
of  peace,  and  of  such  peaceful  pursuits  as  relate  to  agriculture, 
to  commerce  and  the  arts.  There  is  a  moral  and  a  relative  dig- 
nity in  the  labors  of  private  life,  they  comprise  the  elements  that 
sustain  and  exalt  the  world; 

In  these  United  States,  look  at  the  American  agriculturalist, 
his  position  in  society.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  he  culti- 
vates; he  is  by  far  the  largest  class  in  the  country;  sustains  by 
his  intelligence  and  integrity  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live.  He  furnishes  to  the  other  professions  their  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  diffuses  throughout  society  sturdy  principles  of  truth 
and  justice.  He  feeds  the  world  by  subduing  the  earth  and  by 
rendering  it  subservient  to  the  ends  of  culture. 

It  is  indeed,  to  the  agriculturalist  that  we  owe  all  that  is  of 
order  and  of  value. 

**  Ceres  wm  Ab,  who  first  our  furrows  plowed — 
Who  gaye  sweet  fruitS)  and  easy  food  allowed. 
Ceres  first  tamed  us  with  her  frentle  laws — 
From  her  kind  hand  the  world  subsisteooe  draws." 

In  manufactures  and  the  arts  we  notice  the  implements  at  work, 
and  the  various  results  produced,  from  the  heading  of  a  nail  to  the 
completion  of  the  steam  engine — ^from  the  manufacture  of  a  pin  to 
the  construction  of  a  locomotive — ^from  the  weaving  of  a  plain  sheet- 
ing to  the  finish  of  broadcloth.  And  as  we  see  these  operations 
going  on,  upon  every  river  and  rivulet,  and  in  every  phase,  each 
contributing  its  mite  to  the  enormous  aggregate,  we  witness  those 
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clq>artments  of  private  enterprise  and  mdustry  that  honor  and 
elevate  American  labor  aud  skill,  and  ensures  genertd  prosperity. 

Every  industrial  pursuit  puts  in  requisition  a  mental  discipline 
and  advancement  tl^at  makes  us  adequate  to  any  undertaking. 
The  examination  of  products  of  industry — ^the  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  machinery— or  seeing  all  the  details  of  manufacture,  make 
us  cpnscious  of  thoughts  and  powers  of  the  mind  that  will  lead  us 
to  test  oiu:  own  abilities,  to  accomplish  something  of  the  kind. 

It,  is  said  that  man^  as  he  advances  in  civilization,  causes  every- 
thing around  him  to  participate  in  that  advancement,  and  to  im- 
prove, p^ri  passuj  with  himself  Originally,  everytiiing  existed 
in  a  wild  uncultivated  state,  and  as  man  became  domesticated,  he 
applied  the  process  of  amelioration  to  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  advancing  them  in  regular  gradations  to  the  perfection  in 
which  they  now  exist  in  our  midst. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  an  animal  or  a  v^etable  that  has 
been  changed  from  the  natural  to  an  improved  state,  is  the  best 
upon  which  to  base  the  improving  process.  Culture  has  broken 
in  upon  its  original  habits,  and  re-applied  culture  will  give  it  a 
tendency  to  make  further  departures  from  its  original  condition. 

The  laws  that  govern  production  and  re-produetion  show  that 
the  stock  which  is  in  a  state  of  continwed  amelioration^  re-produced 
uninterruptedly  through  several  generations,  by  careful  and  im- 
proved culture,  will  continue  to  advance  to  perfection. 

Van  Mons  defines  the  process,  in  fruit  growing,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: ^^I  have  found  the  art  to  consist  in  r^;enerating,  in  a 
direct  line  of  descent,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  an  improved  va- 
rietyy  taking  care  that  there  be  no  interval  between  the  generations. 
To  sow — to  re-sow — to  sow  again — to  sow  perpetually— in  short, 
to  do  nothing  but  sow,  is  the  practice  to  be  pursued,  and  whidi 
cannot  be  departed  from;  and,  in  short,  this  is  the  whole  secret." 

As  in  fruits,  so  in  animals.  Re-prOducing,  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement, is  founded  upon  the  established  law  of  nature,  **  that 
like  produces  like,"  subject  only  to  changes  arising  from  climate, 
culture,  and  rearage. 

A  careful  selection  of  the  very  beet  stock — ^that  which  is  de- 
cidedly an  improvement  upon  the  parent-— constitute  the  basis 
upon  which  to  rear  an  improved  offspring.  A  continued  selection 
of  the  best,  from  which  to  produce,  through  a  series  of  genera- 
tions, will  insure  a  continued  improvement  in  each  over  that 
which  preceded  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  improve- 
ment requires  the  application  of  the  same  means  to  retain  it  that 
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were  made  use  of  to  produce  it.  If  these  are  not  strictly  observed, 
a  disposition  to  deteriorate  may  ensue,  upon  which  may  be  predi- 
cated hereditary  disease,  and  a  final  depreciation  of  the  whole 
stock. 

Questions  have  arisai  which  of  the  modes  of  producing  is  pre- 
ferable, that  of  crossing,  or  that  of  propagation  entirely  from  one 
kind  1  The  discussion  has  developed  certain  facts  that  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  agriculturalist  than  the  simple  question  itself,  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  modes  spoken  of.  In  either  mode, 
the  most  essential  point  is  a  proper  selection  of  stock  from  which 
to  produce,  and  a  continued*  selection  of  that  which  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  parent,  and  also  an  improvement  upon  the  stock 
Itself. 

It  is  said  that  Bakewell  formed  in  his  own  mind  a  standard  of 
perfection  for  each  kind  of  animals,  and  to  this  standard  he  grar 
dually  brought  his  flock.  It  was  a  continued  system  of  improve- 
ment, brought  about  by  a  judicious  and  careful  selection  of  the 
very  best  in  fwm,  physical  development,  and  all  those  qualities 
that  constituted  ihe  standard  of  perfection  he  had  conceived,  and 
to  which  he  ultimately  attained.  It  was  the  work  of  years,  but 
once  accomplished,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  flock  superior  to  any 
other  in  the  country,  and  from  which  he  realized  immense  profits. 

When  we  speak  of  crossings  the  general  idea  is,  that  we  propagate 
from  difierent  flocks,  and  the  results  are  attributed  to  the  judidoos 
or  injudicious  mode  in  which  it  is  condmcted. 

The  breeding  from  different  flocks  of  the  same  race  of  sheep,  is 
not  crossing,  in  the  scientific  significance  of  the  term.  It  is  the 
breeding  "  in  and  in^^^  as  was  pursued  by  Bakewell  and  others, 
who  never  brought  two  distinct  races  together  from  which  to  pro- 
pagate and  to  improve*. 

In  crossings  it  should  be  understood  and  observed  as  a  fixed 
law,  that  the  product  partakes  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  hybrid^  which  is  now  better  understood  than  in  years  gone  by. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  hybrid  to  perpetuate  its  kind  through  a 
series  of  years;  and  if  left  to  itself  or  its  kind,  it  will  die  out.  In 
this  we  may  discern  the  cat»es  of  decay  and  final  extinction. 

The  hybrid  must  be  mated  to  one  of  the  ori^nal  species  to  pro- 
duce; and  when  the  selection  is  careful  and  judicious,  the  product 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  original. 

It  is  said,  by  physiologists,  that  in  crossing,  a  departure  i$  pro- 
duced from  the  original  capacities  of  the  parents,  in  the  offspring, 
which  can  only  be  restored  and  improved  by  a  c(mtinued  recurrence 
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to  the  original  stock,  upon  the  side  of  the  nude  or  female;  and  the 
products  can  alone  be  perfected  by  an  oninterrapted  resort  to  that 
original. 

These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  as  worthy  of  the  attenti<Hi  and 
most  thorough  observance  of  the  wool-grower,  as  they  refer  to  fixed 
laws  of  production,  by  which  he  must  be  governed  in  the  reaiage 
and  improvement  of  his  flocks. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  rearage  of  flocks  to  avoid  all  tenden- 
cies to  hereditary  disease,  as  a;ll  tendency  of  the  kind  will  preclude 
the  idea  of  perfection,  or  even  of  improvement.  The  wool-growers 
of  our  country  are  not  cautious  enoi^h  in  the  observance  of  the 
health  and  physical  development  of  the  stock  from  which  they 
rear,  or  we  should  not  see  so  many  inferior  flocks  throughout  the 
country.  Disease  not  only  affects  the  of&pring,  but  also  the  fleece, 
both  in  staple  and  quantity.  All  animals  bred  firom  an  imperfect 
stock,  will  develop  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  imperfection;  and, 
from  generation  to  generation,  more  palpably  show  the  disease  in 
physical  debility,  as  well  as  by  inferior  product. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  &rmer  study  the  habits 
of  the  different  varieties  of  sheep,  and  select  as  the  design  may 
be,  for  wool,  or  for  mutton.  Sheep  of  large  frame,  wide  open 
texture  of  flesh,  arising  from  quick  growth,  expanding  rapidly, 
and  with  a  great  propensity  to  fatten,  should  always  be  selected 
for  mutton,  as  they  will  be  fitted  for  the  market  much  earlier 
than  other  breeds,  and  secure  to  the  owner  greater  profit.  Of 
this  variety  in  England,  the  Cotswold,  the  Leicester,  or  Bake- 
well,  the  New  Oxfordshire  stand  pre-eminent.  The  former  are 
said  to  be  ^^a  lai^e,  hardy  race  of  sheep,  big  boned,  and  long 
wooled,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  hill  ranges.''  Most  of  the 
flocks  now  are  presumed  to  be  half  Cotswoldond  half  Leicester; 
which  cross  has  invariably  diminished  the  size  and  detracted 
from  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  The  Leicester  will  arrive  at  an 
earlier  maturity  than  the  Cotswold,  and  the  cross  is  extended 
either  way,  as  the  desire  may  be  for  feeding  off  rapidly,  or  to 
secure  an  increase  of  carcass  and  fleece. 

In  selecting  sheep  adapted  to  a  mountainous  country  for  rearing 
in  low  lands^  the  advantages  would  be  lost  of  producing  a  lai^ 
and  fine  class  of  animals :  and  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  breed 
is  carried  from  the  low  lands  to  the  mountains,  the  finer  qualities 
would  be  lost.  It  is  important  that  the  breed  be  adapted  to  the 
district  of  country,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  counteract 
those  physical  laws  established  by  rearage  and  habit.  In  the  mid- 
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land  counties  of  England,  the  South  Downs  are  found  to  be 
adapted,  as  they  possess  an  endurance  of  hard  stocking,  and  of 
occasional  short  keeping,  arrive  at  early  maturity,  and  besides 
beauty  and  fuUnessof  form,  have  a  propensity  to  fatten. 

Upon  the  Cheviot  range  of  hills,  on  the  border  of  England 
and  Scotland,  a  race  of  sheep  have  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, of  great  physical  endurance,  of  full  form,  very  active 
and  handsome,  and  every  way  fitted  to  exist  upon  high 
bleak  hills,  where  there  is  much  cold  and  privation.  The 
wool  long  and  well  fitted  for  combing.  Upon  the  highest  ac- 
clivities of  the  Cheviot  hills,  where  pasture  is  scarcely  discern- 
able,  are  found  flocks  of  fine  appearance,  yielding  on  an  average 
Jive  founds  of  wool,  and  weighing  alive  two  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  a  country  like  these  United 
States,  possessed  of  a  great  range.of  climate  and  diversity  of  soil, 
that  sheep  of  different  constitutions  and  habits  are  required,  from 
those  that  will  produce  the  finest  staple  of  wool,  to  those  that 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  market.  The 
necessities  of  our  extended  territory  and  population,  and  of  our 
diversified  manu&ctures  require  these  different  varieties,  and  each 
individual  in  his  particular  location,  must  select  such  as  are  best 
fitted  for  his  particular  neighborhood. 

In  the  fine  wool  varieties,  the  '' Spanish  Merino^^  is  undoubtedly 
the  original  of  all  the  various  grades  now  scattered  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  The  Merino  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been  distinguished  from  all  other 
breeds.  At  the  period  of  the  colonization  of  Spain  by  the 
Bomans,  the  breed  of  sheep  designated  in  Italy  as  '^Turentine^^ 
was  introduced  into  Spain,  and  from  that  time  the  sheep  of  that 
country  have  been  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  staple,  to  which 
no  others  could  pretend.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Ropian 
sway,  Spain  was  foremost  in  agriculture  and  civilization,  and 
through  the  influence  of  enlightened  colonists,  broad  and  perma- 
nent foundations  were  laid  for  improvements  in  every  depart- 
ment of  agriculture^  particularly  in  sheep,  which  continued 
through  the  dark  and  degenerate  years  that  succeeded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Who  that  is  conversant  with  the  agricultural  productions  of 
Spain,  with  her  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  literature  of  her 
people,  published  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  has  not  heard  of  the 
"flocks  of  the  Escurial" — ^valuable  alike  for  symmetry  and 
staple.    For  a  long  series  of  years  tiiey  were  as  renowned  through- 
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oat  Europe  and  the  world  as  tlie&bled  ^^  fleece  of  gold,''  and  as 
strictly  guarded  by  royal  edkt  as  the  choioest  treasures  c^  the 
kingdom. 

In  1766,  by  royal  grant  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  a  selection  was  made  out  of  the  finest  of  the  flocM^  of 
the  ^^  Escurial,''  with  shepherds  selected  to  attend  them;  and 
also,  in  1777,  another  grant  was  made,  and  selections  made  from 
the  same  flocks,  which  marked  the  first  int3roduotioH  of  the  Me- 
rino into  Saxony. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  the  keeping  and  rean^  bom 
tJiese  importations.  They  were  placed  under  the  si^rintendence 
of  able  and  experienced  shepherds ;  and  although  untoward  cir- 
cumstances at  first  intervened  to  discourage,  yet,  by  perseverance, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  succeeded  in  acclimating  these  flbcks,  and 
ultimately  in  producing  an  ojB&pring  yielding  finer  wool  than 
that  of  Spain- 

The  superior  fineness  of  the  wools  of  Saxony  over  that  of 
Spain^  is  the  result  of  careful  breeding  throqgh  a  series  of  years, 
in  which  that  object  was  had  in  view,  and  was  gradually  attained 
by  selecting  from  such  alone  as  produced  the  finest  staple. 

The  same  careful  breeding  marks  the  history  of  the  Sllesian 
flocks,  and  the  superiority  of  their  staple  over  that  of  the  original 
stock.  All  going  to  prove  that,  althoi^h  diffkr^itr flocks  may  be 
identical  in  blood,  yet,  throc^h  difierent  systems  pursued  in 
their  breeding  and  management,  they  may  be  brought  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  of  far  different!  value,  and  to  produce  fleeces 
varying  greatly  in  staple  and  quality. 

Any  breed  of  sheep,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ^neratlons,  may  be 
made  to  produce  either  finer  or  coarser,  longer  or  shorter  wool, 
than  the  original  stock,  through  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  food,  climate,  shelt»,  care  in  the  selection  of  sto<^ 
to  breed  from,  and  the  care  taken  in  their  rearage,  as  all  these 
combine  to  modify  the  physical  development  of  the  animal  and 
the  quality  of  the  fleece. 

As  a  striking  illusta^tion  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  system  of 
breeding  introduced  into  France,  and  the  appearance  of  the  flocks 
consequent  thereon.  The  French  Merino  is  derived  frcmi  the 
Spanish.  The  original  importation  was  made  in  1786,  under  the 
direction  of  the  government.  A  practical  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  shepherds,  and  a  government  establishment  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  flocks,  were  instituted.  The  standard  adopted  in 
France  for  breeding,  was  to  increase  the  sose  ef  the  sheep  imd 
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the  we^ht  of  the  fleece;  and  the  particular  mark  indicatiiig  a 
proelivity  for  such  incn^ase^  in  the  estimation  of  the  shepherds, 
was  ^*  a  looseness  of  skin  under  the  throaf  Selections  of  the 
kind  were  made,  and  the  principle  has  been  adhered  to  so 
strictly)  in  Franoe,  that  sheep  are  now  found  in  the  flocks  of. 
that  country  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds  each,  produc- 
ing fleeces  weighing.frQm  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds— sheep  with 
*'  dewlaps  8imo&%  down  to  the  knees,  and  folds  of  don  on  the 
neek  like  frills,  nearly  covering  the  head.'' 

With  the  American  ^rijcmlturist,  the  question  of  prime  im- 
portance seems  to  be,  ^hat  varieQr  will  yield  the  greatest  in- 
come? This*  being,  ascertained,  to  select  ^d  to  breed  with  a 
view  to  that  results 

Any  person,  by  strictly  obse^ing  the  laws  of  production,  and 
haviBg  fixed  upon  ^he  parti/sular  standard  to  which  he  intends 
his  flocks  shall  attain,  nu^,  in  piocess  of  time,  bring  them  up  to 
it  in  weight  and  quality.      : 

Aside  fr<Hn  UkB  prinjciples  above  referred  to,  the  wool-grower 
must  observe  his  particular  location,  as  to  its  climate,  as  to  its 
populaitioni  as  eiikher  will  e&et  the  question  of  economy,  and  of 
profit.  Wool-growing  wiU  not  giveemployment  to  a  dense  popu- 
lation; nor  can  it  be  produced  as  cheaply  upon  high  priced  lands 
as  upon  those  of,  less  value. 

The  Americaii  agriculturalist  is  more  happily  surrounded  by 
advantages:  tiian  any  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  stretches  from  zone  to  zone,  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  every  variety 
incident  to  the  temperate  r^ions  of  the  earth.  There  is  scarcely 
a  portion  of  our  territcwpy  but  gives  employment  to  every  depart- 
ment of  industry.  There  is  scattered  over  the  land  an  abund- 
ance of  gold,  and  silver,  of  iron,  and  copper,  and  lead,  and  every 
other  metal  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  We  have,  throughout 
our  whole  territory,. all  the  elements  of  natural  and  physical,  of 
political  and  mental,  power;  and  although  we  may  not  see,  or 
realize  but  a  small  part  of  the  immense  aggr^;ate,  yet  it  is  in- 
structive at  times  to  contemplate  it. 

No  man  can  have  in  view,  the  products  of  our  mountains  and 
plains,  of  our  forests  and  clearings — can  contemplate  the  varied 
pursuits,  and  interests  of  our  population— can  witness  our 
American  genius  extending  itself  over  sea  and  land,  creating 
energies,  that  exert  an  influence  throughout  the  world,  hat  must 

[Astemblr  No.  217.]  44 
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feel  expanded  and  elevated  in  mind.  Judging  of  the  past,  from 
the  present,  he  must  be  lost  in  the  conception  of  the  greatness, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness,  which  under  a  benign  provi- 
dence, awaits  our  common  country. 

The  woolrgrowing  interests  of  the  United  States  comprises  an 
aggregate,  that  is,  seemingly  ^eat,  when  viewed  by  itself.  The 
flocks  reach  in  the  aggregate*  to  tw^ity-five  "Inillions,  and  ilie 
yearly  fleece  to  sixty  millions  pounds  of  wool,  valued  aX  twenty 
millions  of  dollars;  but  this  is  a  single  item  of  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  and  is  a  small  rill,  that  flows  to  the  mighty 
river  of  American  enterprise,  that  swells  and  enlarges  as  each 
department  of  industry  contributes  and  adds  to  t&e  increasing 
flood. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  occupies  over  three 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  ^  valued  aX  forty  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  add  to  this  the  value  of  stodc  and  implements,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  agricultural  capital  &x  beyond  our  powers  to  com- 
prcftiend;  and  yet,  all  this  is  but  an  item  of  the  industrial  wealth 
of  our  country. 

In  our  manujbctures,  there  is  an  annual  expenditure,  added  to 
the  capital  employed,  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars^  on- 
ploying  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  our  population.  Adding 
three-quarters  to  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured,  tiliereby 
increasing  the  aggregate  of  general  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Add  to  this  our  commercial  capital,  and  profits;  interchange 
of  products  with  every  portion  of  the  globe;  the  rich  returns; 
the  resulting  enterprise;  and  who,  in  our  midst,  can  write  up, 
or  explain,  the  enormous  aggregate  ? 

To  the  wool-^prower;  the  &rmer;  the  manufEUSturer;  the 
medianic;  and  the  merchant;  to  every  citizen  of  our  extended 
country,  these  subjects  are  of  great  importance.  They  are  sug- 
gested with  a  view  to  incite  thought  and  investigation. 

G.  DENNISTON,  President. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  FAIR  AND  EXHIBITION  OF  SHEEP. 

The  annual  fair  took  place  at  Penn-Tan,  May  27,  28  and  29, 
1856^  It  was,  in  every  respect,  creditable  alike  to  the  associa- 
tion, ta  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  to  the  exhibitors. 
The  sheep  entered  were  of  Uie  finest  grades  in  stifle  and  sym 
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metry,  forming,  probably,  the  best  eollection  that  was  ever  brought 
togellier  in  the  State. 

Wool-growers  were  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  neighboring  States,  comparing  views  and  exchanging  ideas  in 
JTespect  to  their  particular  business.  Wool  buyers  and  manufac- 
turers ffom  diJBferent  States  were  present,  tp  note  the  improvements 
attained  in  staple  &nd  quantity,  as  well  as  to  advise  with  the  pro- 
ducer as  to  their  mutual  and  relative  interests. 

This  association  of  the  business  men  of  the  countiy  proqjises 
well  as  to  the  future,  in  the  more  frequent  interchange  of  senti- 
mentj  the  more  thorough  investigation  of  mutual  interests,  and 
the  more  certain  attainment  of  results  calculated  to  benefit  and 
to  advance  tl^e  interests  of  all. 

Entries  of  Spanish  Merinos — ^forty-eight  bucks,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ewes.  French  Merinos — three  bucks.  Silesian  SjEeri- 
nos — one  buck.  Middle  wooled  sheep— -eight  bucks,  fifteen  ewes. 
Long  woaled— eighteen  bucks,  seventy  ewes. 

The  awarding  committees  made  the  foUowing  reports : 

Sweepstakes — Class  1. 

The  committee  on  stveepstakes,  class  No.  1,  report :  that  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  in  deciding  as  between  so  great  a  number 
and  such  excellent  stock,  they  have  deemed  it  proper  to  estab- 
lish some  clear  and  well  defined  rules,  by  which  to  be  guided 
in  their  decision. 

First.  Quality,  quantity,  and  set  of  wool. 

Second.  Sufficient  oil  to  cover  and  protect  the  wool  from  "  dead 
ends,"  (the  result  of  exposure  to  storms,)  and  to  give  it  elasticity. 

Third.  Form  and  constitutional  development  of  the  animal. 

Being  governed  by  the  above  rules,  and  by  the  certificates  of 
the  competitors  as  to  keeping,  rearage,  &c.,  the  committee  award 
as  follows : 
1st  premium  to  Abel  J.  Wooster,  of  West  Cornwall,  Addison  Co. 

Vt. 
2d  premium  to  Orlando  Shepard,  of  Urbana;  Steuben  Co.,  N.  T. 
3d  premium  to  H.   W.   Walker,   of  Shoreham,  Addison   Co., 
Vt. 

While  deciding  definitely,  the  committee  deem  the  whole  stock 
entered  for  competition  as  worthy  of  commendation.  Among 
which  is  a  yearling  buck,  exhibited  by  David  Cutting;  also  one 
exhibited  by  Elisha  Rich;  another  by  E.  D.  Bush;  and  on©  by 
Julius  Stiokney;  all  from- Yexmont^  two  by  J.  Haswell,  of  Bens- 
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selaer  Co.^  N.  Y.    All  of  whidi,  in  wool,  form  and  appearance, 
show  great  skill  and  taste  in  rearage. 

C.  A.  W.  NEWKIBK, 
G.  H.  WHEELER, 
DAN'L  W.  EASTMAN, 

CommiUte. 
Stoeepstakes-^Class  2. 

The  committee  have  examined  the  sheep  in  this  class,  and 
r^ret  that  there  was  not  at  least  one  more  premium  to  award, 
there  being  four  entries  and  but  two  premiums.  All  of  the  sheep, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  of  a  superior  grade. 

In  view  of  the  evenness  of  the  fleece,  we  award 
The  firstpremium  to  David  Cutting  of  Shoreham,  Addison  Co.,  Vt 
The  second  premium  to  E.  D.  Bush  of  Shoreham,  Ad- 
dison county,  Vt. 

WM.  A.  COOK, 
E.  E.  BROWN, 

Committee. 

The  undersigned  bdng  unable  to  agree  with  the  m^ritj  of 
said  committee,  submits  the  following  report : 

He  agrees  with  the  majority  that  upon  the  closest  examina- 
tion of  the  five  pens  of  sheep  competing  for  premiums,  in  said 
class,  that  they  are  all  superior  sheep,  and  show  careful  breed- 
ing, having  evenness  and  compactness  of  fleece,  and  good 
length  of  staple,  and  in  form,  are  free  from  serious  defects — and 
the  undersigned  very  much  regrets  that  the  committee  were 
compelled  to  pass  by  those  that  were  equally  deserving  awards. 
The  imdersigned  agrees  with  the  m^ority,  that  David  Cut- 
ting of  Shoreham,  Addison  county,  Vt.,  is  entitled  to  the  first 
premium,  and  dissents  from  the  award  of  the  second  premi- 
um, not  because  the  sheep  of  E.  D.  Bush  are  unworthy,  but 
because  he  considers  the  sjieep  entered  by  Tyler  Stickney  of 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  superior  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  symme- 
try of  form,  hardiness  of  constitution,  and  weight  of  fleece— and 
he  thinks  that  the  second  premium  should  have  been  awarded 
accordingly 

DANIEL  GRAY. 
Spanish  MzBiJu^^rClass  1. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  entries  in  the  first 
class  of  Spanish  Merinos,  have  examined  all  the  various  lots 
ofBer^d)  and  hav#  agreed  uppn  the  followi&g  i^wardd : 
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The  first  premium  to  Curtis  Powell  of  York,  Livingston  county, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  best  buck  three  years  old  and  upwards. 

The  second  premitun  to  Reed  Burritt  of  Hector,  Schuy- 
ler county,  New- York,  for  the  second  b^t  buck 
three  years  old  and  upwahis. 

The  third  premium  to  J.  Healy  of  DansviUe,  Steuben  co., 
New-York,  for  the  third  best  buck. 

The  first  premium  to  Julius  Stickneypf  Shoreham,  Addi- 
son county,  Vermont,  for  best  five  ewes  with  lambs. 

The  second  premium  to  Wm.  &  A.  Y.  Baker  of  Urbana, 
Steuben  coi^nty,  New-York,  for  second  •  bfe^  five 
ewes  with  lambs.  • 

The  third  premium  to  Orlando  Shefwird  of  Urbana,  Steu- 
ben county,  New  York,  for  third  best  five  ewes  with 
lambs. 

Class  2. 
The  committee  on  the  second  class  Spanish  Merino,  after  an 

examination  of  the  various  entries,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing awards : 

The  first  premium  to  E.  D.  Bush  of  Shoreham,  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  for  the  best  buck  two  years  old. 

The  second  premium  to  JuliusStickneyof  Shoreham,  Ad- 
dison county,  Vermont,  for  the  second  best  buck  two 
years  old. 

The  third  premium  to  J.  Haswett  of  Hoosick,  Rensselaer 
county,  New-York,  for  the  third  best  buck  twci  y^ears 
old.  '-^    '•     '  ■■    -    •'      ■  ^ 

Class  3. 
The  committee  on  the  third  class  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  have 

examined  all  the  eritriesVand  ai^ard'the  followtng  pcsenUum^: 

1st  premium  to  JiiliitsStickhey,ft^penof  five  ewes  two  years  old. 

2d  premium  to  David  Cutting,  for  pen  of  five  ewes  two  years  old. 

3d  premium  to  Joseph  Haswell,  for  pen  of  five  ewes  two  years  old. 
Class  4. — One  year  old  bucks. 

1st  premium  to  G.  H.  Wheeler  of  Wheeletj  Steuben  dounty,  New- 
York. 

2d  premium  to  David  Cutting,  Shoreham,  Addison  county,  Vt. 

3d  premium  to  Julius  Stickney,  Shoreham,  Addison  county,  Vt. 
Class  5. — Best  jive  exdes  one  year  old, 

1st  premium  to  David  Cutting  of  Shoreham,  Addison  dountyjVt. 

2d  premium  to  Tyler  Stickney  of  Shoreham,  Addison  county,  Tt* 

3d  premium  to  £•  B.  Bush  of  Shoreham,  Addison  oount^)  Vtv   • 
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SAXONY   AND  8ILBSIAN  SHEEP. 

The  committee  on  Saxony  and  Silesian  sheep  have  examined 
this  department  of  the  exhiUtion.  They  regret  to  find  bat  a 
single  entry  of  tliis  variety,  and  that  one  in  age  and  condition  so 
as  not  to  entitle  it  to  a  first  premium.  Beii^  entered  in  Class  1, 
No.  1,  the  committee,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  wool, 
award  to  it  a  second  premium  of  seven  dollars. 

FRENCH   MERINO. 

ifhe  committee  appointed  to  examine  this  variety  of  sheep  on 
exhibition,  report : 

That  upon  an  examination  of  all  the  entries  for  competition  in 
the  first  and  second  classes,  we  award  to  Reed  Burritt,  of  Hec- 
tor, Schuyler  county,  the  first  premium  for  the  best  buck  of  two 
years  old  and  upwards. 

To  S.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Sweden,  in  the  county  of  Monroe,  the 
second  premium  for  the  second  best  buck. 

The  committee  deem  the  above  bucks  very  good  samples  of 
this  variety  of  sheep,  and  after  examining  the  yearling  buck,  be- 
ing the  only  one  exhibited  in  the  second  class,  entered  by  0. 
Howland,  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  we  deem  him  quite  in- 
ferior, and  recommend  that  he  receives  no  premium  above  tlie 
third,  and  leave  that  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  Executive  com- 
mittee. 

MIDDLE-WOOL   SHEEP. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  awards  on  Middle-wool 
sheep  have  examined  the  lots  offered  for  competition,  and 
report: 

Sweepstakes. 
This  prize  is  awarded  to  the  three  year  old  buck  entered  by  £. 
M.  Bradley,  of  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  New- York 

Class  1. 
.1st  prize  to  the  one  year  old  buck  entered  by  £.  M.  Bradley. 
2d  prize  to  the  one  year  old  buck  entered  by  0.  Howland,  Auburn. 
-Sd  prize  to  the  one  year  old  buck  entered  by  E.  M.  Bradley. 

Class  2. 
1st  prize  to  the  two  year  old  buck  entered  by  E.  M.  Bradley. 
2d  prize  to  the  two  year  old  buck  entered  by  James  Harris. 

'  Class  3. 

1st  prize  to  five  ewes,  two  years  old,  entered  by  E.  M.  Bradley. 
3d  prize  to  five  ewes,  two  years  old,  entered  by  E.  M.  Bradley. 
1st.  prize  to  five  ewes,  one  year  old,  entered  by  E.  M.  Bradley. 
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LONe-WOOX    SHEEP.      . 

The  committee  on  Long- wool  sheep  award  the  following  |>fe- 
miums: 

Sweepstal^es 

Premium  to  George  Miller,  of  Markham,  Canada  West,  on  a 
three  year  old  buck. 

Class  3. — Bucks  three  years  old, 
1st  premium  to  George  Miller,  Cotswold  buck  No.  2. 
Hd  premium  to  Walter  Akenhead,  Leicester  buck  No.  7. 
3d  premium  to  Darwin  Peck,  Leicester  buck  No.  25. 

Bucks  two  years  old, 
1st  premium  to  Darwin  Peek,  Leicester  buck  No.  26. 
2d  premium  to  Darwin  Peck,  Leicester  buck  No.  27. 
3d  premium  to  John  H.  Lapham/ Leicester  buck  No.  19» 

Class  1 . — Buck  Lambs  one  year  old. 
1st  premium  to  L.  S.  Munsay,  lamb  No.  18. 
2d  premium  to  George  Miller,  lamb  No.  3. 
3d  premium  to  George  Miller,  lamb  No.  4. 

Class  3. — Five  Ewes  three  years  old. 
1st  premium  to  Darwin  Peck^  five  ewes,  No.  28. 
2d  premium  to  William  B.  Pratt,  five  ewes.  No.  8.  • 
3d  premium  to  John  H.  Lapham,  five  ewes.  No.  22, 

Five  Ewesj  one  year  old. 
1st  premium  to  George  Miller,  five  ewes.  No.  6. 
2d  premium  to  William  B.  Pratt,  five  ewes,  No.  9. 
3d  premium  to  John  H.  Lapham,  five  ewes,  No.  21. 

The  committee  regret  that  they  had  not  more  extended  powers, 
as  there  was  not  a  single  sheep  in  the  class  denominated  **  Long 
Wool"  but  what,  from  tixeir  breeding  and  condition,  was  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation  and  a  liberal  premium. 

We  desire  to  speak  of.  the  sheep  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Mil- 
ler, of  Canada;  they  ace  considered  in  all  their  points  above  our 
expectations,  and  beyond  our  previous  knowledge  of  Long-wool 
sheep. 

The  yearling  buck  belonging  to  Mr.  Munsay  seems  the  perfec- 
tion of  high  breeding  and  judicious  feeding.  Mr.  Pratt's  flocks 
do  him  great  credit;  in  j&ict,  so  slight  was  the  diflference  between 
the  flocks  of  ewes  exhibited  that  it  was  quite  difficult  coming  to 
a  decision. 

Messrs.  Peck  and  Lapham  are  doing  themselves  credit  by  the 
beauty  And  perfection  of  tkeir  flocks  exhibited.  We  speak  the 
sentiments  of  very  many  who  have  visited  the  show  when  we  say, 
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that  we  are  glad  we  have  the  evidence  that,  as  the  vegetable,  so 
the  animal  world  can,  by  the  application  of  science,  be  molded  to 
the  taste ;  and,  what  seems  to  the  minds  of  some  of  still  more 
importance,  we  say  most  decidedly  of  high  breeding  and  good 
keeping,  that  it  will  pay. 

After  the  reports  of  the  awarding  committees  had  been  read, 
B.  P.  Johnson  Esq.,  of  Albany,  Secretary  of  the  New-York  State 
Ag.  Soc.,  delivered  the  annual  address,  which  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention  and  interest.  By  request  of  the  associa- 
tion a  copy  was  desired  for  publication. 

'  In  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  the  "  Wool-Growers*  Annual 
FestivaP^  came  off,  where  old  and  young,  &rmer,  manu&cturer 
and  merchant,  male  and  female,  all  classes  and  professions  joined, 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  through  the  festive  scenes  added  to 
the  general  enjoyment,  and  promoted  that  social  good  will  inci- 
dent to  such  associations. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  tie  years  1856  and  1857. — ^Presi- 
dent, G.  Denniston,  Prattsburgh,  Steuben  county :  fifteen  Vice- 
Presidents;  seven  Corresponding  Secretaries;  Treasurer,  William 
T.  Remer,  Penn  Tan,  Yates  county;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles 
D.  Champlin,  tJrbana,  Steuben  county. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  QN  S^SARING. 

Lbt.  Lbf. 

Julius  Stickney,  on  2  year  old  buck,  weight  105,  fleece  14^  $10 
David  Cutting,   on  1      <*  "  «      90,     "     14.11     8 


Julius  Stickney,  on  1      « 
THisha  Rich,       on  1      « 

"            "      81,     "12          6 
«            «      90,     «    la.l       4 

OK  EWC8. 

David  Cutting,    on  1  jear  old  eTve,  weight  58,  fleece  11|    |10 
Julius  Stickney,   «  1      «        «          «      52,     «      10|        8 
J.  C.  Taft,             «  1      "         «           «      68,     «      125        6 
0.  Shepard,          «  1      «         "     •      «      55,     «        gj        4 

G.  DENNISTON,  Prtsident. 

To  B.  P.  JOBNSON, 

fifec'y  of  State  Ag. 

Soc. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Receipts  from  all  sources,  .  ^ ^ $17,045  55 

Expenses, 14,301  86 

Balance ; $2,743  69 

Premium  medals  on  hand, 50  00 

Premium  books, ■. 175  00 


$2,968  69 

EXPESrSES. 

By  paying  Dr.  Fitch,  entomological  surrey, $1,300  00 

"  expenses  irinter  meeting,  1855, 140  25 

"  printing  and  advertising, 388  43 

^*  museum  expenses, 43  26 

"  postage  account, 195  52 

"  library  account, 145  43 

*^  incidental  and  miscellaneous  expenses,'. 1,210  95 

**  expenses  on  account  of  fair  in  New-York, 265  50 

"  premiums  paid  on  account  of  Mr  in  New-York, ....  319  00 

"  premiums  paid  on  account  of  winter  meeting, , . . .  819  50 

"  salary  accounts^  traveling  expenses, 2,514  17 

^^  premiums  paid  on  account  of  fair  at  Elmira, 4,488  87 

"  expenses  of  fair  at  Elmira, 1,032  23 

"  superintendents  at      " 323  75 

^*  clerks  business  and  treasurer's  offices, 450  00 

"  poUce  and  gate  tenders, 165  00 

'<  refreshments  for  Judges,  &c., 500  00 

$14,301  86 
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We  certify  that  we  have  carefullj  examined  and  compared  the 

above  account, '  with  the  vouchers  accompanying  the  same,  and 
that  the  same  is  in  all  respects  just  and  true. 

S.  CHEEVEB,  PREsiDiafT. 
B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sbcretaby. 
Feb.  12M,  185«. 

Vooiohen. 

A*— By  paying  Doct.  Fitch, $1,800  00 

B. — ^Expenses  of  winter  meeting, 140  25 

G. — ^Printing  and  advertising, 388  43 

D. — ^Museum  expenses, 43  26 

E. — ^Postage  account, 195  52 

F. — ^Library  account, 145  48 

6. — Incidental  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 1,210  95 

H. — ^Expenses  on  account  of  fiur  in  New-York,  . . .  265  50 

I. ^PREMIUMB  PAID  NEW-TOBK  FAIB,  1844. 

No.  29.  D.  Boll,  roses,. $13  00 

27.  J.  Broat,  cheese, 5  00 

21.  Wm.  A.  Burgess,  dahlias, 10  00 

17.  E.  W.  Badger  &  Co.,  portable  saw  mill, 10  00 

15.  James  Bathgate,  mare  and  colt, 5  00 

13.  D.  A.  Bulkeley,  potatoes,.... 1  00 

12.  D.  A.  Bulkeley,  squashes, 2  00 

2.  S.  and  D.  Bonfoy,  cheese, 35  00 

9.  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  sheep, 5  00 

18.  A.  P.  Cununings,  house  plants, 10  00 

28.  Joseph  Daniels,  linen  goods, 9  00 

8.  H.  G.  Dickinson, fruit,  52,3,4, 12  00 

4.  Edward  G.  Faile,  poultry, 8  00 

19.  Hovey  &  Co.,  fruit,. 25  00 

22.  John  Heartt,  flowers, 19  00 

1.  Wm.  Landon,  horses, 20  00 

3.  L.  6.  Morris,  poultry, 8  00 

11.  Morris  &  Bailey,  stock, 19  00 

23.  Jas.  R.  Noble  &  Co.,  horse, 15  00 

26.  J.  Rice,  cheese, 10  00 

24.  A.  Rider,  cheese, 10  00 

7.  Levi  Shaw,  needle  work, 5  00 

26.  Simeon  Snell,  cheese, 20  00 

10.  David  Sanderson,  horses, 15  00 

.16.  B.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  poultry, 3  00 
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No.    6.  A.  Van  Bergen,  calf, 

5.  Mrs.  B.  Wilson,  stockings,. 
20.  Wm.  C.  Young,  cheese, .... 
30.  Mason  Salisbury,  steer, .... 


|3  o:> 

2  00 

15  00 

10  00 

$319  00 


(J.) — ^Pbemitjms — ^Winter  Meeting^  Feb.  1856. 

No.    1.  Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  butter, , |15  00 

2.  J.  Lee,  fat  ox, , •  25  00 

3.  Jacob  Walley,  grain, 4  00 

4.  Snowden  &  Charles,  fet  beef, 21  00 

5.  George  Schwarz,  dressed  swine, 5  00 

6.  Thomas  Kimber,  fet  cattle, 65  00 

7.  Dow  Van  Vechten,  timothy  and  clover  seed,. .  10  00 

8.  E.  H.  Ireland,  com, ;. 2  00 

9.  Wm.  Davison,  grain, 9  00 

10.  Wm.  P.  Baker,  fat  cattle, 23  00 

11.  N.  Gallup,  fet  cattle, 35  00 

12.  E.  W.  Cady,  sheep, 8  00 

13.  0.  Howland,  grain,  &c., 29  00 

14.  E.  Gazeley,  sheep, 15  00 

16.  P.  Orispell,  Jr., potatoes, 8  00 

16.  P.  Orispell,  Jr.,  oats, 3  00 

17.  Henry  Schoonmaker,  oats, 3  00 

18.  A.  E.  Van  Allen,  rye, 3  00 

19.  D.  A.  Bulkeley,  potatoes, 8  00 

20.  Sandf<»d  Cook,  fat  sheep, 6  00 

21.  John  H.  Zimmerman,  wheat  and  grass  seed, . .  7  00 

22.  Jerome  Ives,  cheese,. 16  00 

23.  W.  Ives,  apples, 1  00 

24.  Amos  C.  Wright,  sheep, 10  00 

25.  David  Goonradt,  grain  and  seeds, 25  00 

26.  Earl  &  Salisbury,  fat  cattle, 26  00 

27.  Levi  Johnson,  fet  cattle, 15  00 

28.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  dressed  swine, 8  00 

80.  Hiram  Converse,  rye, , ^  . .  • .  15  00 

31.  E.  Ohesebro,  broom  com, .* 5  00 

32.  E.  M.  Bradley,  oats, 25  00 

33.  E.  S.  Hayward,  fruit, 6  00 

84.  Volney  Burgess, com,. 5  00 

85.  E.  F.  Carter,  cheese, ;.....  10^00 
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No.  36.  Jonas  Lasher,  butter^ #10  00 

87.  Geo.  Waterman,  iettering  jnedals, 46  50 

88.  A.  Fitch,  fot  heifer, 10  00 

89.  Geo.  W.  Coffin,  farm, 30  00 

40.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  farm, 50  00 

41.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  draining, 15  00 

42.  Jarvis  M.  Skinner,  wheat, 15  00 

43.  E.  S.  Hayward,  grain, , 15  00 

44.  Joseph  Daniels,  butter, 5  00 

46.  W.  C.  Watson,  prize  essay, 100  00 

46.  Mulford,  Wendell  &  Co.,  premium  plate, ....  25  00 

47.  E.  S.  Hayward,  fruU, 95  00 

48.  Chas.  Clow  &  Co.,  imfdements, 5  00 

$819  SO 

Sa^-^ht  AccouifT. 
Vouchers-  One  to  thirty-one,  ...• $2,514  72 

(L.) — Premiums. 

Mrs.  B.  6.  Andrews,  needle  work, $3  00 

B.  H.  Andrews,  cattle, .' 30  00 

J.  H.  Albright,  sheep  and  domestic  manufactures, 23  00 

Lettering  Medals, 37  50 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bennett,  woolen  blankets, 6  00 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Bunce,  quilt, 6  00 

Theodore  Backus,  vegetables, 8  00 

Uri  Balcom,  cattle,  seeds,  and  vegetables, 35  00 

Elijah  S.  Buck,  cattle,. ^.  30  00 

Mary  A.  Brown,  needle  work, 2  00 

Stephen  T.  Brown,  mare, , * . . . .  15  00 

Sylvanus  Burtis,  cattle, 23  00 

Otis  Bort,  horse, ., 10  00 

Mrs.  H.  Barney,  rag  carpet,  &c., 9  00 

Geoi^  R.  Burritt  and  Reed  Burritt,  sheep, ,....  79  00 

Sylvanus  Burtis,  apples, 15  00 

E.G.  BiUington,  rabbits, 3  00 

Miss  Mary  C.  Bfllings,  needle  work, 4  00 

E.  C.  Bliss,  cattle,  swine,  &c., 44  00 

M.  E.  Baldwin,  Lettuce, 3  00 

Mrs.  Beatty,  needle  work,....«.. « • 3  00 

f^.Sechtol,  geese...... 8  00 
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John  Brand,  vegetables, , .  *  • $4  00 

D.  (Jhristopher,  horses,  25  00 

D.  H.  Colly,  cattle, 45  00 

C.  F.  Grossman,  vegetables,  ...••••• •  22  00 

A.  B.  Conger, cattle, •... 55  00 

C^  F.  Grossman,  vegetables,  .  •  .^ 2  00 

N.  Golver,  vegetables, 31  00 

E.  6.  Gork,  stock, 88  00 

S.  P.  Chapman,  cattle, 88  00 

Jesse  Carpenter,  butter......... 5  00 

R.  T.  Carpenter,  butter  and  v^^tables,.,, 35  00 

B.  S.  Carpenter,  butter  andsvine^., 35  00 

S.  M  Cox,  cheese............................... 15  00 

Wm.  A.  Cook,  stallion, .......  ..^^ 20  00 

N.  Coryell, mare, ........i 5  00 

E.  G.  Corl^  turnips,. 2  00 

S.  B.  Cole,  colt,.. ,. ^..  5  00 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  sheep, 12400 

Miss  Julia  Covell, cape,.. ^. ......  .•.••.....,....•...••  2  00 

Mrs.  Daniel S.  Carr, scarf, 3  00 

Colden  Bro's,  poultry,, 7  00 

J.  H.  Coleman^  cattle,  s.. 20  00 

Miss  Helen  A.  Cox, butter,  ....  .^i...... 5  50 

Miss  H.E.  Carpenter, butter^.... 8  00 

J.  B.  Clark,  cattle, 35  00 

Mrs.  Myron  Cole,  needle  work, , ^ .  3  00 

N.  Culver,  melons, \... 10  00 

Chautauque  Company,  cultivator, , 5  00 

S.  P.  Chapman,  stock,  swine,. 5  00 

Robert  Covett,  Jr,, grapes, 2  00 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Cooley,  needle  work, \ 1  00 

Chas.  Clow  &  Co.,  implements, 9  00 

S.  P.  Chapman,  swine, 8  00 

David  Dunn,  horse, 10  00 

A.  B.  Daniel,  swine,   , 5  00 

If.  M.  Dart,  cattle  and  sheep> 38  00 

Miss  A.  Dixon,  needle  work, 2  00 

G.  Denniston,  cheese,  ........* 10  00 

Charles  Dense,  linen  diaper,. , 4  00 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Dense,  tow  cloth, 8  00 

Elisha  Dorr^  fruit, 15  00 

John  B.  Dixon,  drain  tile,  ..^»..« ^00 
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Mrs.  A.  S.  Diveii)  grapes,  »»».»•» $5  00 

Joshua  F.  Davis,  foreign  horses, 15  00 

Charles  Evans,  rag oarpet. 6  00 

E.  D.  Ensign,  coverlet, 4  00 

EUwell  and  Bathbone,  harness, 5  00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Charles,  yam, 1 .00 

T.  P.  Ely,  gelding, 3  00 

E.  Eldridge,  horses, 10  00 

Mrs.  Anson  C.  Ely,  floral  design, 5  00 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  flowers  and  fruit, .  • , 103  00 

r.  S.  Foster,  jacks, 10  00 

Jehiel  Freeman,  cattle, 26  00 

A.  Fropt  &  Co.,  fruit  and  flowers, 61  00 

E.  G.  Faile,  cattle, 93  00 

Fisk  &  Little,  premium  expenses, 86  83 

M.  H.  Ferris,  agent,  butter  tubs, 2  00 

Adam  Ferguson,  bull, 15  00 

Isaac  Frink,  corn,  (1863,) 2  00 

Eliza  Foulk,  eml»oidery, 2  00 

D.  K.  Fitdi,  working  oxen, 75  00 

J.  Frazer,  pansies, 3  00 

E.  C.  Frost,  flowers  wid  fruit, 24  00 

Thomas  Gould,  stallion  wid  bulls, 20  00 

D.  M.  Grant,  horses, 10  00 

H.  C.  Green,  poultry^ 3  00 

Miss  C.  GIeas(Hi, paintings,  &c., 9  00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  GibscHi,  ottoman  oova*, * 1  00 

€.  Galatian,  shell  work, 3  00 

R.  D.  Granger,  com  and  cob  mill, 5  00 

Gould,  Henion  &  Co.,  manure  and  hay  forks, 6  00 

Emeline  Gleason,  wax  flowers, 4  00 

Isaac  Greenwood,  spading,. 10  00 

D.  M.  Grant,  horses, 6  00 

Hattie  Grover,  crayon  painting, •• . .  2  00 

Joseph  Haswell,  sheep, 59  00 

O.  Rowland,  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 140  00 

J.  M.  Hartshorn,  horses, ...  * 8  00 

C .  Hyatt,  sheep, 18  00 

C.  Hyatt,  oxen, 5  00 

Miss  S.  H.  Hart,  needle  work  and  painting, 6  00 

<Jeo.  A.  Hayborn,  bouquets, 6  00 

Mary  J.  Houston,  needlework,^ ».;«...«.. 1  00 
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D.  C.  Hillman,  apples, |10  00 

Miss  M.  Holbert,  butter, 6  00 

C.  M.  Hovey  &  Co.,  fruit,. , 30  00 

Heniy  Holmes,  cheese,. 2  00 

J.  S.  Holbert,  horse,  dairy,  &c., 28  00 

E.  L.  Hagar,  harrows, ■ 8  00 

Frank  Hall,  flowers, , 5  00 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Hicks,  domestic  goods, 11  00 

Geo.  Hartshorn,  sheep, 10  00 

J.  Hildreth,  apples,.. 18  00 

Adams,  Henry,  bead  work, 1  qO 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Conover,  cattle, sheep  and  swine,.  201  00 

G,  W.  Hofl&aan,  clover  seed, 2  00 

Wm.  HoflFman,  Jr.,  saddle, 5  00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Heart,  papier  mache, 3  00 

E.  D.  Hallock,  saw  mill, 10  00 

George  Juliand,  oxen, ' 36  00 

Edward  Jones,  stallion, , 10  00 

Allen  JeflFrey,  sheep, 8  00 

Miss  A.  T.  JeflFrey,' wax  flowers,. 1  00 

B.  P.  Johnson,  premium  expenses, 7  50 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  vegetables, 2  00 

Moses  Kinney,  cheese, 20  00 

Wmv  Kimball,  apples, ,  10  00 

King  and  Carpenter,  grain  cradles, 2  00 

Wm.  Kinne,  apples, 3  00 

Kingwell,  J.  M.,  grapes, 3  00 

J.  H.  Lapham,  cattle, 30  00 

Martin  Lowman,  cattle, 15  00 

Joseph  Lyons,  horses, 15  00 

Sarah  Love,  bouquets, 4  OO 

S.  Leverich,  steers, 12  00 

John  H.  Lapham,  sheep, 5  oO 

Stephen  Leggett,  steers, 8  00 

Charles  L^ett,  mare, 10  00 

Robert  Lovett,  premium  medals, 87  75 

Robert  Lovett,  premium  medals, 37  12 

John  6.  Lace,  wagon, , 6  oO 

Robert  Lovett,  premium  medals, 59  10 

Miss  B.  Lundrum,  bonnets, 3  00 

Chas.  Morrell,  sheep, 42  00 

E.  L.  Moore,  embroidery,  ........./.. ^. , ,  3  00 
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Jno.  A.  McWiUiaHas,  poultry, ; |3  00 

Garret  S.  Montfort,  stallion, 5  00 

J.  B.  Mallett,  apples^  ^.- , 2  00 

0.  F.  Marshall,  wheat,  .4 i 5  00 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  pears, 5  00 

Gibson,  Malona,  boar,  t 10  00 

G.  W.  Miller,  vegetables, 7  00 

S.  Minier,  gelding, 8  00 

C.  N.  Merriman,  apples^ 5  00 

James  M.  Mattison,  fruit, 10  00 

Miss  Arabella  Mills,  needlework, 2  00 

Henry  Martin,  timothy  seed, 3  00 

Alexander  Murray,  v^etabks, . . . ; 2  00 

John  McDoneugh,  spading, 5  00 

Miss  Emily  Newoomb,  flowers, 9  00 

N.  H-  Northn^,  horses, 15  00 

George  W.  Ostrandw,  stock, 25  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Ottley,  d<Mnestio  manufactures,  &c., 19  00 

Enoch  Ottley,  cattle, 45  00 

Wm.  P.  Ottley,  pk>wing,  grain, 84  00 

Wm.  B.  Oakley,  bull,, 5  00 

E.  W.  Phelps,  hcMiey,;  i 6  00 

Mrs.  H.  M-  Partridge,  needlework,. 1  00 

Charles  Peck, stallion,. . ; 15  00 

G.  H.  Post,  painting, . . ; 6  00 

G.  F.  Potter,  poultry,. . ; .......;. 2  00 

J.  S.  &  M>  Peokham,  cultivator  teeth, 5  00 

James  Powers,  pears,  ; ; 1  00 

M.  C.  Remington,  cattle, 78  00 

Martin  Boberts,  steers^  i 11  00 

Robert  Robson,  Jr.,  plowing, 8  00 

Wm.  Reynolds,  fanning  mill, '. 6  00 

M.  C.  Remington,  l^^eder  prize  bull, 5  00 

M.  C.  Remington,  bull  calf, 3  00 

Francis  Sinnett,  painting, ; *. . .  4  00 

Wm.  H.  Sotham,  cattle, 90  00 

W.  H.  Sotham,  plowing  and  vegetables, 14  00 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  cattle,  swine, 46  00 

Mrs.  J.  Sherman,  needlework, 4  00 

Mrs.  J.  Sherman,  paintings, 3  00 

Milton  Slauson,  butter,   15  00 

Lucy  A.  Stone*  needle  work, 6  60 
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La&yette  Smith,  C0W9 • t 1^  ^0 

J,  W.  Spoor,  horse^ , ..: ..•.  3  00 

L.  S.  Sprague,  horses, • 16  00 

Alanson  Sherman,  stallion,    •  •  •  15  00 

Wm.  Smith,  mare  and  colt, 25  00 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Smith,  domestic  goods, 3  00 

Chauncey  Stevens,  harness, 7  00 

John  M.  Sherwood,  sheep, 10  00 

B.  A.  Smith,  poultry, 6  00 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  single  mare, • 10  00 

Mrs,  Ann  Soper,  bonnet,    2  00 

Miss  Sarah  Scofleld,  embroidery, 3  00 

Throp,  Smith,  &  Co.,  fruits, ...•.  24  00 

Herman  Treat,  mare, •  20  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Taber,  rag  carpets, 2  00 

Job  Travis,  horses, 10  00 

J.  S.  Townsend,  stock,.... 15  00 

Mrs.  Daniel  Tuttle,  quilt, 2  00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  dom.  man.,  flowers,  &c.,. . .  48  00 

B.  D.  VanDuzer,  mules, 10  00 

J.  &  J.  N.  Voulk,  Implements, 2  00 

JohnH.  Vail,  potatoes, 3  00 

C.  Van  Benthuysen,  premium  expenses, 457  07 

C.  M.  Widrig  &  Co.,  implements, 91  00 

John  G.  Williams,  cattle, 15  00 

Heber  Walsh,  Poultry, 2  00 

J.  S.  Wadsworth,  cattle, 76  00 

C.  S.  Wainwright,  stock, 54  00 

F.  M.  Wilcox,  horses,  &c., 34  00 

J.  G.  Widrig,  vegetables,  grain,  &c., 17  00 

John  Wormley,  chum, 5  00 

E.  H.  Wurts,  stallion, 15  00 

H.  N.  Washbon,  bull, 5  00 

M.  B.  Wheeler,  hearth  rug, 8  00 

J.  H.  Wells,  stallion, 25  00 

Wm.  Webster,  buck, 10  00 

E.  Woolverton,  cheese  press, 5  00 

S.  Whipple,  stallion, 5  00 

Doct.  N.  Winton,  fruit, 7  00 

S.  A.  Winslow,  horse, 25  00 

John  Wilson,  boquet, 3  00 

Miss  Mary  Weed,  embroidery, 3  00 

[Assembly,  No.  217.]         45 
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P. — ^Fair  expenses,  business  <^ee,  clerk  and  treasurer,  f450  OO 

N. — Superintendents^ i 323  75 

Gate  tenders  and  police, 165  00 

Expenses  fair,  Elmira, 1,032  23 

Refreshments  for  judges, 500  00 
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TOWN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


We  liave  received  notice  of  the  formation  of  the  following  town 
associations.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years : 

Bedford  Farmers^  Clubj  Westchester  county — John  A.  How^ 
President;  J.  S.  Holmes,  Secretary;  J.  H.  Green,  Treasurer. 

Brookfield  Town  Association^  Madison  county — ^Herman  A. 
Hull,  President;  A.  C.  Saunders,  Secretary;  J.  T.  G.  Bailey, 
Treasurer. 

Canaseragdj  Allegany  county — ^Wm.  M.  White,  President;  W. 
B.  Battin,  Secretary;  J.  W.  Leinen,  Treasurer. 

Farmers^  and  Gardeners^  Cluhj  Pomfret,  Chautauque  county — 
I>.  J.  Matteson,  President ;  A.  S.  Moss,  Vice-President ;  J.  Ham- 
ilton, Jr.,  Secretary. 

Farmers^  Clubj  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  county — ^Wm.  M.  Beau ' 
champ.  Secretary;  P.  Whittlesey,  Treasurer. 

Farmers^  Cluby  Cleveland,  Osw^o  county — ^Wm.  Lyon,  Presi- 
dent; Henry  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary. 

Galen^  Wayne  county — ^Adam  Fisher,  President;  Joseph  Wat- 
son, Secretary. 

Harpersjield  Agricultural   Society^  Delaware  county — ^R.  B. 
Gibbs,  President;  N.  M.  Dart,  Secretary;  J.  B.  Bragg,  Treasurer. 
Phelps  Agricultural  Society^  Ontario  county — E.  WillardFris- 
bee,  President;  William  Dillon,  Secretary;  H.  H.  Prazer,  Trea- 
surer. 

RushvUhj  Yates  county,  (comprising  three  towns) — Guy  Shaw, 
President. 

Tonawanda  Valley  Agricultural  Society  and  Farmers^  and  Me  ■ 
chanics^  Association^  Attica,  Genesee  county — ^Ezra  Bishop,  Pre- 
sident; S.  Folsom,  Secretary;  E.  Colton,  Treasurer. 
.   Vernon  Agricultural  Association^  Oneida  county — ^Fitch  Howes, 
President;  Levi  T.  Marshall  and  Josiah  Chase,  Secretaries. 

Virgil  Town  Society^  Cortland  county — Stephen  G.  Jones,  Pre- 
sident; M6nroe  Frank,  Secretary;  Sanford  Bouton,  Treasurer. 
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AWARD  OF  PREMroMS 

AT  THB  FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION,   HELD  AT  SLMIBA,  GHE^ 
MTJNO  COUNTY,  OCT0BE&,    1855. 

CLASS  L-iCATTLE. 
No.  1.    SHORT  HORNS— BULLS. 
John  Grant,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  county,  best  boll  3  years 

old  and  upwards,  *'  Cayuga," $25 

Cook,  Greene  &  Co.,  Bellville,  JefTerson  county,  2d  best  do, 

"Sir  Arthur," 16 

W.  B.  Oakley,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  3d  best  do 5 

Best  bull  2  years  old,  (not  awarded.) 

Dudley  Culver,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  2d  best  bull 

2  years  old,  *<Romeo,^ 10 

Charles  W.  Bathgate,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  3d  best 

do  " M^esty,". 6 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  Cajruga  county,  best  bull  1  year 

old,  "Red  Jacket,'' 16 

S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madison  county,  best  bull  calf, 

"  Duke /)f  Oxford," 6 

W.  T.  &  N.  Chappell,  Avon,  Livingston  county,  2d  best  do, 

"Young  John," Trans,  and       3 

The  bull  Halton,  (11,552,)  owned  by  S.  P.  Chapman,  of  Clock- 
ville, Madison  county,  having  received  the  first  prize  previously, 
a  Diploma  is  awarded. 

No.  6.    SHORT  HORNS— BULLS,  (IMPORTED.) 
Hungerford,Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county, 

best  bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  ^^  St.  Nicholas," |25 

SANPORD  HOWARD,  Boston. 

Hon.  REUBEN  WILBUR,  Troy,  Bradford  oo-i  Pa. 

RICHARD  PECK,  Lima. 

No.  1.    SHORT  HORNS— COWS. 
S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madiscm  county,  best  cow,  3  years 

old  and  upwards, "  Duchess," $25 

S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madison  county,  2d  best  do, 

"Ruby  2d,". 15 
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G.  W.  Ostrander,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer,  county,  3d  best  do, 

"Diadem," ; $5 

G.  W.  Ostrander,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county,  best  heifer,  2 

years  old,  "Flora," 20 

I.  6.  Williams,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best  do,  "  Pet,"  10 
I.  6.  Williams,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  3d  best  do,  "  Nancy 

Dawson," 5 

S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madison  county,  best  heifer,  1 

year  old,  "Hilpa  5th," 16 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  best  heifer  calf, 

"Red  Rose  9th," 5 

S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madison  county,  2d  best  do, 

"  Bright  Eyes  5th," Trans,  and      3 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUM. 

G.  W.  Ostrander,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county,  heifer,  "  Fanny," 

S.  S.  Medal. 
No.  6.    SHORT  HORNS— COWS,  IMPORTED. 
S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madison  county,  best  cow,  3 

years  old  and  upwards,  "  Frantic," 'fSS 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county, 

best  heifer,  2  years  old,  '^  Lady  Newham," 20 

J.  S.  Wadswprth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  best  heifer,  1 
year  old,  "  Music," 15 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

Two  COWS  owned  by  I.  G.  Williams,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county. 
Two  cows  owned  by  J.  W.  Taylor,  Ontario  county. 

AARON  CLEMENT,  Philadelphia. 

L.  CHANDLER  BALL,  Hoosick  Falls. 

JESSE  CARPENTER,  Southport. 

No.  2.    DEVONS— BULLS. 

L.  H.  Colby,  Groton,  Tompkins  county,  best  bull,  3  years  old 
and  upwards,  "Valiant," $25 

Ira  H.  Coleman,  Farmer,  Seneca  county,  2d  best  do,  "  Balti- 
more," .  r 15 

H.  N.  Washbon,  Morris,  Otsego  coimty,  3d  best  do,  ^*  Balti- 
more,"         6 

Sylvanus  Burtis,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  best  bull,  2  years 
old,  "  Washington," 20 

E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfleld,  Chautauque  county,  2d  best  do, 
"  Bonaparte," 10 

Anson  Dart,  Harpersfield,  Delaware  county,  3d  best  do, 
"  M^'esty,"  .•.,..... •' 5 
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Edw'd  G.  Faile,  West  ranns,  Westchester  county,  best  bull, 

1  year  old,  "  Teftunseh," $15 

L.  H.  Colby,  Groton,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best  do,  "Albert,"  10 
Thomas  Gould,  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  3d  best  do,  "Ureka,"  5 
Edw'd  G.  Paile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  best  bull 

calf,  "  Pontiac," 5 

Sylvanus  Burtls,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  2d  best  do,  "Al- 
bert America," Trans,  and       3 

A.  L.  ELWYN,  Phil.,  Pa. 
A.  G.  PERCY,  Newark. 
S.  A.  COLLINS,  Geneva. 

No.  2.    DEVONS— COWS. 
0.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  best  cow,  3 

years  old  and  upwards,  "Editha," $25 

Enoch  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  2d  best  do,  "  Curl 

No.  9," , 16 

Ira  H.  Coleman,  Farmer,  Seneca  county,  3d  best  do,  "Eliza,"  6 
Enoch  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  best  heifer,  2  years 

old,  "Heroine,"  ..•. 20 

C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  2d  best  do, 

"Donna,"   .• 10 

L.  H.  Colby,  Groton,  Tompkins  county,  3d  best  do,  "Lovely,"  5 
C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  best  heifer, 

1  year  old,  "  Helena  4th," 15 

E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  2d  best  do, 

"Fleda," 10 

L.  H.  Colby,  Groton,  Tompkins  county,  3d  best  do,  "Ciu'ly,"  5 
Enoch  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,   best  heifer  calf, 

"Fairy," 5 

E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  2d  best  do, 

"  Panzy," Trans,  and       3 

No.  7.    DEVONS— COWS,  (IMPORTED.) 
E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  best  cow,  3 

years  old  and  upwards,  "Jennie," |25 

E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  best  heifer,  2 

years  old,  "  Zetania," 20 

E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  best  heifer,  1 

year  old,  "  Cleopatra," 15 

G.  W.  COFFIN,  Amenia. 
THOMAS  WHITE,  Sandusky. 
CHAS.  H.  BURTIS,  Oaks  Corners; 
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No.  3.    HEREPORDS.^ 
M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  best  bull,  3  years 

old  and  upwards,  "  Defiance," ^25 

G.  J.  Pumpelly,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  2d  best  do,  ^*Mystery,"      15 
M.  C.  Reinington,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  best  bull,  1  year 

old,  "  Climax'' , 15 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Ow^o,  Tioga  county,  2d  best  do,  "Hope,"      10 
W.  H.  Sotham,  Ow^o,  Tioga  county,  best  bull  calf  "  Mar- 

mion," • 5 

M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, 

Trans,  and       3 
John  H.  Lapham,  Penn  Tan,  Yates  county,  best  cow,  3  years 

old  and  upwards,  ^^  Rose," 26 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  2d  best  do,  ^Milk- 
maid,"       15 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  3d  best  do,  "  Bright 

Eyes," 5 

M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  best  hei&r,  2 

ye^s  old,  "Venus," ^ 20 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Ow^o,  Tioga,  county,  2d  best  do,  ^*Lady,"     10 
W.  H.  Sothwif  Owego,  Tioga,  county,  best  heifer,  1  year  old, 

"Blonde,"    16 

M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, 

"Dahlia," 10 

John  H.  Laphtim,  Penn  Tan,  Tates  county,  best  heifer  calf,.        6 
W.  H.  Sotham,  Ow^;o,  Tioga  county,  2d  best  do,  "  Gentle," 

Trans,  and       3 
No.  8.    HEREFORDS— (IMPORTED.) 
W.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  best  cow,  3  years  old 

and  upwards,  "  Bombazine," $26 

M.  H.  LAWRENCE,  Penn  Tan. 
NOAH  HITCHCOCK,  Jr.,  Homer. 
WINTHROP  BULLARD,  Lyme,  Ohio. 

No.  4.    ATRSHIRES. 
A.  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw,  Rockland  county,  best  bull,  3 

years  old  and  upwards,  ^^  Mammon  2d," $25 

A.  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw,  Rockland  county,  best  cow,  3 

years  old  and  upwards,  "Red  Lady,''  26 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county, 

best  heifer,  2  years  old,  **  Lady  Gowen," 20 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  coun^, 

bestheifer,l  year  old,  "Flora,*' 16 
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Hnngerford,  Brodie  &  Oonv^ne,  EUifibni^h,  JefE^rson  oounty, 
2d  best  do,  "Bessie,'' . . .  ^  • •;......,..•..• i$IO 

No.  9.    ATRSHIRES— (IMPORTED.) 
Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburgli,  JeflFerson  county, 

best  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  "  Mary  Gray,'' 25 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Converse,  EUisbui^h,  JeJBFerson  county, 

best  heifer,  2  years  old,  "  Lady  Ayer," .,..;....*      20 

•     M.  H.  LAWRENCE,  Penn  Yan. 
NOAH  HITCHCOCK,  Jr.  Homer 
WINTHROP  BULLARD,  Lyme,  Ohio. 

No.  11.    GRADE  CATTLE— COWS, 
J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  best  cow,  3 

years  old  and  upwards, $25 

J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  2d  best  do, .  15 
La&yette  Smith,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  3d  best  do, . .  5 
E.  S.  Buck,  Elba,  Genesee  county,  best  heifer,  2  years  old, 

'^  Know-Nothing,*' ; 20 

E.  S.  Buck,  Elba,  Genesee  county,  2d  best  do,  '*Lucy,"  ...  10 
Martin  Lowman,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  best  heifer,  1 

year  old, * ,.•... 15 

t>I8CBNI0Kii&Y  HLEMIt^HS. 

H.  Farr,  Big  Flats,  1  pair  of  twin  caives,  . , .  • . .  i . .  •Vol.  Tibus. 

Uri  Balcom,  Coming,  Steuben  county,  a  fine  heifer, . . .  .Diploma. 

LAURENS  HUIX,  Chairman,  of  committee. 

No.  12.    NATIVE—COWS. 
J.  B.  Clark,  Chemung,  Chemimg  couilty,  best  cow,  3  years 
old  and  upwards, ........  i . . . . . .  .'.v. . .  i . . . .  v. .  • . .'.  •    $35 

Uri  Balcom,  Coming,  Steul)€n'  county,  2d  best  do, 15 

J.  B.  Clark,  Chemung,-  Ch^nmng  county,  3d  best  do, 5 

'  SAMUEL  HARVEY,  Mansfield. 
JEHIEL  FR5BMAN,  York. 
JA^ES  GILli^K?, 

No.  13.    WORKINCJ  dxfiN. 
Chemung  county,  D.  K.  Fitch,  and  others,  best  team  of  20 

yoke  from  any  county,. ^50 

Elmira,  D.  E.  Fitch  and  others,  best  team  from  any  ioi^tiy 

ten  yoke, 26 

Geo.  Juliand,  Greene,  Chenango  county,  best  yoke  of  oxen, . .      20 
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Geo.  Jnliand,  Grd^ne,  Chenango  county,  2d  best  do, |15 

€lark  Hyatt,  Ow^o,  Tioga  county,  3d  best  do, 5 

DAVID  CROCKER,  Jr.,  Genoa  Five  Comers. 

MARTIN  HOLMES,  Dundee. 

DANIEL  D.  AIKEN,  Pawlings. 

No.  14.    STEERS— 3  YEARS  OLD. 
Samuel  Leverich,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  best  single 
yoke,  . .  •  • • |10 

Stephen  Leggett,  Henrietta,  Monroe  county,  2d  best  do, ... .        8 
H.  Howland,  Auburn,^  Cayuga  county,  3d  best  do.  Trans  and       3 
To  boys  under  16,  training  yoke  of  steers  best,  Jesse  Leve- 
rich, Southport,  Chemung  county, Silver  MedaL 

NOAH  H.  ROBINSON,  Elmira. 
J.  W.  BALL,  Schuyler's  Lake. 

No.  15.    STEERS— 2  TEARS  OLD. 
Uri  Balcom,  Corning,  Steuben  county,  best  single  yoke,  • . . .    |10 
M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do,  ... .       8 
Martin  Roberts,  Henrietta,  Monroe  county,  3d  best  do. 

Trans,  and       3 

ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
Martin  Roberts,  Henrietta,  Monroe  county,  best  single  yoke,     $8 
J.  B.  Clark,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do, 5 

0.  P.  MARSHALL,  Wheeler. 

DANIEL  S.  BAKER,  West  Bloomfidd. 

JOHN  CRAWFORD,  Moreland. 

No.  16.    MILCH  COWS. 
Jolm  Holbert,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  best  milch  cow,   $20 

GUY  C.  HINMAN,  Catharines, 
WM.  R.  BOOTH,  Rochester. 

No.  17.     EAT  CATTLE. 
J.  Freeman,  York,  Livingston  county,  best  ox,  4  years  and 

under  5  years, |10 

James  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  2d  best 

do., -6 

James  S.  Wadsworth,  (Jeneseo,  Livingston  county,  3d  best 

do., 4 

J.  Freeman,  York,  Livingston  county,  best  cow,  4  years 

and  upwards, -    10 

J.  Freeman,  York,  Livingston  county,  2d  best  do., 6 

G.  J.  Pumpelly,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  3d  best  do., 4 
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J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  best  steer, 
3  years  old, (8 

J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  2d  best  do,.  3 
Craig  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  3d  best  do..  Trans. 
H.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  best  heifer  3  years  old,  8 
Edmund  Miller,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  pair   of  fat 

oxen,  over  5  years  old, Dip. 

Hon.^.  B.  DICKINSON,  Hornby. 
GEO.  JULIAND,  Greene. 
JESSE  CARPENTER,  Southport. 
No.  18.    FOREIGN  CATTLE. 
Hon.  Adam  Fergusson,  Woodhill,  Canada  West,  best  short 

horn  bull,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  "Victor,"  Diploma  and  $15 
B.  H.  Andrews,  Waterbury,  Ct.,  best  Devon  bull.  Dip.  and  15 
B.  H.  Andrews,  Waterbury,  Ct.  best  cow, 15 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUM. 

Jesse  Edsell,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  grade  cow, 10 

R.  H.  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Morris. 
C.  S.  WAINWRIGHT,  Rhinebeck. 

CLASS  II.— HORSES. 

No.  19.    FOR  ALL  WORK— STALLIONS. 
D.  Christopher,  Varick,  Seneca  county,  best  stallion,  4  years 

"  Young  Crockery  Eclipse," |25 

Wm.  M.  Rysdyke,  Chester,   Orange  county,  2d  best  do, 

"  Hamiltonian," , 15 

Thos.  Gould,  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  3d  best  do,  "  Black 

Hawk  Hero/' 6 

L.  Pratt,  Portland,  Chautauque  county,  4th  best  do,  "  Rock 

Planter, Silver  Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Russell  N.  Isaacs,  "  Trustee  jr.," S.  Medal. 

Alpheus  Morse,  "  Kentucky  Hunter,*' S.  Medal. 

F.  H.  Smith,  "Grey  Morgan," S.  Silver  Medal. 

B.  B.  Bundy,  "  English  Coacher," S.  Silver  Medal. 

Wm.  M.  Rysdyke,  "Black  Plato," .8.  S.  Medal. 

H.  Piatt,  Tompkins  county^  "  Iron  Grey,'',. Trans. 

James  H.  Burke,  Cortland  county,  "  Mountain  Eagle,*' . . .  .Trans. 
Orin  G.  Pennel,  Orleans  county,  "America,*' Trans 

JOSEPH  CROCKER,  Kings  Ferry. 

H.  S.  BROOKS,  Painted  Post. 

L.  S.  MAY,  Phillipsyille. 

W.  HUTCHINSON,  Watsontown,  North  Pa. 
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No.  19.    FOR  ALL  WORK— MARES 
Wm.  Smith,  Chemung  county,  best  biood  mare,  (with  fi)al 

at  her  foot,  4  years  and  upwards, $25 

O,  Cady,  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best  do, 15 

John  Holbert,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  3d  best  do,  . .  • .        6 
Phillip  P.  Y.  Dom,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  4th  best  do, 

Youatt 
GEORGE  WAGONER,  Penn  Yan. 
J.  W.  HYDE,  Darien. 
WM.  WORDEN,  Veteran. 

No.  20.    DRAUGHT. 
S.  A.  Winslow,  Bristol,  Ontario  county,  best  stallion,  4  years 

and  upwards, $25 

Chs.  Peck^  Canal  P.  0.,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, 16 

0.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  3d  best  do, 5 

F.  H.  Smith,  Almond^  Allegany  county,  4th  best  do, . . .  .Youatt 

N.  B.  MANN,  Sparta. 
W.  P.  NOTTINGHAM,  Palmyra. 
J.  W.  EDSON,  Machias. 
A  special  list  of  matched  draught  horses  referred  to  above 
committee,  who  reported  that  there  were  none  exhibited  worthy 
of  the  Society's  premiums. 

No.  21.    THOROUGHBRED. 
J«  W.  Wells,  Saratoga  Springs,  best  stallion,  4  years  old  and 

upwards,  "  Tornado,'' 125 

J.  S.  Townsend,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do, 

"Young  Bell  Founder,'' .  • ^ 15 

Sam^l  Whipple,  Barton,  Tioga  county,  3d  best  do,  "  Young 

Shark," 5 

SAXTON  SMITH,  Putnam  Vallejr. 
J.  H.  JACKSON,  Hamptonbur;^. 
E.  L.  B.  CURTIS,  Danby. 

No.  22.    THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
Wm.  A.  Cook,  Lima,  Livingston  county,  best  stallion,  3  years 

old, $20 

Herman  Treat,  Auburn,  best  mare,   20 

Chas.  Leggett,  Henrietta,  Monroe  county,  2d  best  do, 10 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  3d  best  do, 5 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  Saratc^  Springs, 
JAMES  SUFFERN,  Suffem, 
MARCUS  BORST,  Lawyersville. 
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No.  23.    2  TEARS  OLD. 
Alanson  Sherman,  £almyra,  Wayne  county,  best  stallion^  2 

years  old,  "Young  Nonnan,'^ ^ 115 

Edward  Jones,  Clyde,  Wayne  county,  2d  best  do, "  Slack 

Hawk," • 10 

J.  D.  Remington,  Auburn,  3d  best  do,  "Morgan  Black 

Hawk ,' ' • Touatt . 

COMMENDED. 

Henry  Barksman,  Broome,  Schoharie  county,  brown  colt, 

S.  S.  Medal. 
Stephen  Brown,  Greene  Hill,  Chemung  county,  best  mare,  |15 
A.  J.  Wynkoop,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,.  •  •      10 

No.  24.     1  YEAR  OLD. 
David  Dunn,  Portland,  Chautauque  county,  best  stallion,  1 

year  old, 10 

6.  S.  Munfort,^ Portland,  Chautauque  county,  2d  best  do,. .        5 
Sklward  Shute,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  3d  best  do, 

"  Young  Eagle,''  . . Youatt 

J.  S.  Holbert,  Chemung  county,  best  mare,. . .« $10 

Nathan  Coryell,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best  do,  "Katy 

Clay,*' 6 

B.  E.  BOWEN,  MexicoviUe. 
CHAS.  S.  MACK,  Lockport. 
JOHN  WOODWARD,  North  Hector. 

No.  25.    MATCHED  HORSES— For  Road  or  Carriage. 
L.  S.  Sprague,  Williamson,  Wayne  county,  best  pair  matched 

sorrel  horses,  16  hands  and  over^ $15 

Dr.  Edwin  Eldridge,  Elmira,  2d  best  do,  bay  horses, 10 

commended. 
Josiah  Barber,  Auburn,  very  fine  span  brown  horses,  nearly 

equal  to  premium  horses, Youatt. 

Mnjor  A.  Field,  Coming,  pair  gray  horses,  very  desirable 

carriage  horses, • Trans. 

HIRAM  U.  BOSTWICK,  Coming 

ARTHUR  S.  COPEMAN,  Utica 

...  ALPHEUS  MORSE,  Eaton 

No.  26.    MATCHED  HORSES — ^For  Road  or  Carriage. 

Joseph  Lyon,  Hector,  Schuyler  cotmty,  best  pair  of  matched 

horses,  15  to  16  hands, $15 

Job  Traverse,  Clyde,  Wayne  county,  2d  best  do, 10 
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COMMENDED  SPECIALLY. 

S.  D.  Wilder,  Greneva,  pair  of  bay  horses, Touatt, 

ED.  DOUGLASS,  Meredith. 
BENJ.  J.  COWLES,  Otisco. 
S.  H.  WHITCOMB,Belvidere. 

No.  27.    MATCHED  HORSES— For  Road  or  Carriage. 
N.  H.  Northrup,  Elmira,  best  pair  of  matched  horses,  14  to 

15  hands,  $15 

Wilson  Merritt,  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, 10 

L,  B.  DAVIS, 

W.  P.  RANDALL,  Cortland. 

JAMES  M.  ELLIS,  Syracuse. 

No.  28.    MATCHED  TROTTING  HORSES— For  road. 

David  M.  Grant,  Bu&lo,  best  pair, |15 

LEVI  J.  COOLEY,  Elmira, 
JOSEPH  S.  LEWIS,  Geneva. 

No.  29.     GELDINGS. 

S.  S.  Norton,  Oneida  county,  best  gelding, |10 

Sa'l  Miner,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 8 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Sam'l  B.  Cole,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  for  three  year  old 

gelding  colt, $5 

F.  P.  Ely,  Hector,  Schuyler  county,  3  year  old  gelding, 

2d  pr., 3 

J.  W.  Spoor,  Nunda,  Livingston  county,  3  year  old  Mor- 
gan poney,  "  Little  Tiger," 3 

Hosea  Pearce,  Nunda,  Livingston  county,  for  training  the 

above  poney, Trans. 

CHS.  JONES,  Moscow. 
F.  M.  WILCOX,  Ow^o. 
JAS.  P.  ROSS,  Spencerport. 

No.  30.    SINGLE  MARES. 

Mrs.  Chs.  B.  Sedgwick,  Syracuse,  best, |10 

Col.  D.  Avery,  Ithaca,  2d  do, 8 

Several  others  nearly  equal  to  the  premium  awards. 

N.  B.  MANN,  Sparta. 
W.  P,  NOTTINGHAM,  Palmyra. 
J.  W.  EDSON,  Machias. 
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No.  31.  SINGLE  TROTTING  HORSE,  MARE  OR  GELDING— 

In  Harness. 

Otis  Bort,  Utica,  best, .' |10 

M.  Hartshorn,  Angelica,  2d  do, 8 

niSCRETIONARY. 

H.  L.  Hodge,  East  Bloomfleld,  for  carriage  horse — ^trot- 
ting,   Trans. 

E.  MERRIAM,  Leyden. 

W.  MOORE,  Paris. 

M.  M.  SMITH,  Lowville. 

No.  32.    FROM  OTHER  STATES  AND  CANADA. 
J.  P.  Davis,  North  Springfield,  Vermont,  best  blood  stallion, 

4  years  and  npwards, |15 

E.  H.  Wnrts,  Canada  West,  best  draught  stallion,  4  years 

and  upwards, 15 

JOSEPH  CROCKER,  King's  Terry. 

L.  S.  MAT,  Cuba. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM,  Burdett. 

No.  33.    JACKS  AND  MULES. 

r.  p.  Foster,  Batavia,  3d  prem., $10 

B.  D.  Van  J)uzen,  Waverly,  Tioga  county,  pair  mules,  3d 

premium, . .  •  •  • 10 

GREEN  M.  TUTHILL,  Ehnira. 
LEWIS  BEARDSLEY,  Catherines 
Dr.  G.  W.  HOLBROOK,  Elmira 

CLASS  m— SHEEP. 
No,  34.    PAT  SHEEP. 
O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  fat  sheep,  long  wooled,  2  years 

and  upwards,. |5 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  long  wooled,  under  2  years,  •  •  •  •        5 
John  H.  Lapham,  Penn-Yan,  two  very  fine  fat  sheep,  equal 

to  the  best,  overlooked  on  account  of  entry, 5 

Harrison  Howland,  Auburn,,  best  middle-wooled,  2  years 

and  upwards, 5 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  do, 3 

H.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  middle-wooled,  under  2  years,       5 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  do, 3 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  cross  breed,  2  years  and  up- 
wards,          i 

H..  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  do, 8 
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O.  Howlandy  Aubom^  best  cross  breed,  under  2  years,  •  •  •  •  $5 
H.  Howland)  Auburn,  2d  best  do, 3 

GEO.  SNTDER,  Bhindbeck. 

WM.  WEBSTER,  Sennett- 

No.  35.    LONG-WOOLED. 

Hungerford,  Brodie    &  Converse,    Ellisburgb,  Jefferson 

county,  best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards, $10 

Jac6b  Albright,  McLean,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best  do,. .  8 
Richard  Gypson,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co.,  3d  best  do, . .  5 
Wm.  Webster,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  best  buck,  under  2 

years, • ...•• 10 

Jacob  Albright,  McLean,  Toihpkins  county,  2d  best  do,. . .        8 

£.  G.  Cook,  Bellville,  Jefferson  county,  3d  best  do, 5 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Co.,  EUisburgh,  Jefferson  county, 

best  pen  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards, 10 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Co.,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  coun^, 

2d  best  do, 8 

Jacob  Albright,  McLean,  Tompkins  county,  3d  best  do,. . .  6 
Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Co.,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county, ' 

best  pen  5  ewes,  under  two  years, 10 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Co.^  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county, 

2d  best  do, 8 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Co.,  Ellisburgh,  Jefforsoa  Coun^, 

best  pen  buck  lambs, 5 

Wm.  Webster,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, 

Morrell's  Shepherd. 
Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Co.,  EUfeburgh,  Jefferson  county, 

best  pen  ewe  lambs,  .••••••«.. ' 5 

Wm.  Webster,  Senniett,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, Trans. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Co.,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county,  t>r 
a  fine  buck.  Certificate  as  best  buck  shown,  havi^  re- 
ceived 1st  premium  before. 

G.  C.  BRADLEY,  Pamelia. 

FRANCIS  E.  WINSLOW,  West  Hemtotta* 

GEO.  SHAPLAND)  Spaffoid. 

No.  36.    MIDDLE  WOOLED 
Clark  Hy^tt,  Nichols,  Tioga  county,  best  buck,  under  2 

years,  ...««. * |10 

J.  M.  S^er>Yoo4>  Auburn,  best  pen  ewes,  2  years  and  up* 

war^s^  .••, ..•••.••  •.•••  •• •^^ ••••••      li 
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Clark  Hyatt,  Nidids,  Tioga  county,  2d  best  do, |8 

John  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  best  pen  buck  lambs, 5 

H.  N.  Washbon,  Morris,  Otsego  county,  2d  best  do, 

Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Tohn  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  best  pen  ewe  lambs, |5 

H.  N.  Washbon,  Morris^  Otsego  county,  2d  best  do, 

MQcrelPs  Shepherd. 
WM.  C.  PARSONS,  Penn-Yan 
WALTER  AKENHEAD,  Lyons, 
ELIAS  W.  CADY,  Dryden. 

No.  37v      MERINOES. 
Reed  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  best  buck,  2  years 

and  upwards,. |10 

N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfleld,  Delaware  county,  2d  best  do,. . .        8 

G.  R.  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  3d  best  do, 5 

Reed  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  best  buck,  under  2 

years, 10 

6.  R.  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best  do, 8 

N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfleld,  Delaware  coimty,  3d  best  do, ...  •        6 
Beed  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  best  pen  5  ewes,  2 

years  and  upwards, • 10 

Allen  Jeflfry,  Elmira,  2d  best  do,. 8 

N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfleld,  Delaware  county,  3d  best  do, ... .        5 
N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfleld,  Delaware  county,  best  pen  ewes, 

under  2  years, 10 

Reed  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best  do, 8 

N.  M.  Daft,  Harpersfleld,  Delaware  county,  best  pen  buck 

lambs,  '.•....•... ^  ,..,*, 5 

Beed  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best  do, 

Morrell's  Shepherd. 
Reed  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,   best  pen  ewe 

lambs, |5 

N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfleld  Delaware  county,  2d  best  do, 

Morrell's  Shepherd. 
The  sheep  exhibited  by  Joseph  Haswell,  of  Hoosick,  Rens- 
selaei^  county,  weye  not  on  the  ground  in  time  for  exami- 
nation, to  compete  with  the  foregoing :  in  symmetry,  con- 
dition and  general  appearance,  they  were  without  com- 
petition,..  • .••...., ...4. . ^.Diploma. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  Auburn. 
H.  HITC^COCK,  South  Livonia. 
46         D.  R.  STILLMAN,  Alfred. 
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No.  38.    SILE8IAN  MERINOES. 
Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county ,  best  buck,  2 

years  and  upwards, 110 

Keod  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best  do, 8 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redkook,  Dutchess  county,  3d  best  do,.        5 
Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  best  buck, 

under  2  years, 10 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  best  pen 

ewes,  2  years  and  upwards, 10 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Rcilhook,   Dutchess,  county,  best  pen 

buck  lambs, 6 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  best  pen 

ewe  lambs, 5 

CHS.  H.  RICHMOND,  Aurora. 
N.  M.  DART,  North  Harpersfield. 

No.  39.    FRENCH  MERINOES. 
Wm.  Chamoerlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  best  buck  2 

years  and  upwards, $10 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  2d  best  do,       8 

George  Snyder,  Rhinebeck,  3d  best  do, 5 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  best  buck, 

under  2  years, 10 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  2d  best  do,       8 
Wm.  Chamderlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  best  pen 

ewes,  2  years  and  upwards, 10 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  2d  best  do,       8 
Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dutchess  county,  best  pen 

buck  lambs, • .        5 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  best  pen  ewe  lambs,  ........        5 

DAN'L  S.  CURTIS,  Canaan  Center, 
COOPER  SAYER,  Oak  Corners. 
JOB  L.  BABCOCK,  Barrington. 

No.  40.    SAXONS. 
Chs.  Morrell,  Lansing,  Tompkins  county,  best  buck,  2 

years  and  upwards, , $10 

Chs.  Morrell,  Lansing,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best  do, ...  •        8 
Chs.  Morrell,  Lansing,  Tompkins  county,  best  buck  under 

2  years, 10 

Chs.  Morrell  Lansing,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best  do,  ... .       8 

JAMES  M.  ELLIS,  Syracuse. 
CURTIS  C.  HUMPHREY,  Durham, 
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No.  41.    CROSS  BREED,  OF  FINE  WOOL— SAXONS  AND 

MERINOES. 
Wm.  Chamberlain,  Redhook,  Dntchess  county,  best  buck 

2  years  and  upwards, $10 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county,  2d  best  do, . .        8 

G.  R.  Burritt,  Burdett,  Schuyler  county,  3d  best  do, 5 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  best  buck  under  2  years, 10 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  2d  best  do, 8 

G.  R.  Burritt,  Burdett,  3d  best  do, 5 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  best  pen  ewes,  2  years  and 

upwards, 10 

H.  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  do, • .  •  •  •        8 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  3d  best  do, 5 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  best  pen  ewes,  under  2  years,  .  •      10 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  2d  best  do, 8 

6.  R.  Burritt,  Burdett,  3d  best  do, 5 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  pen  buck  lambs, 5 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  best  pen  ewe  lambs, 5 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  do, Morrell's  Shepherd. 

J.  Haswell,  Hoosick,  best  samples  of  wool,  5  fleeces.  Silver  Medal. 

JOHN  L.  EASTMAN,  Lodi. 

A.  BYINGTON,  Carlton. 

NELSON  NOBLE,  Covert. 

No.  42.  CROSS  BREED,  OF  COARSE  OR  MIDDLE  WOOL. 
E.  G.  Cook,  Bellville,  Jefferson  county,  3d  best  buck,  2 

years,  and  upwards, |5 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  buck  under  2  years, 10 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  pen  ewes,  2  years  and 

upwards,    8 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  3d  best  do, 5 

K.  G.  Cook,  Bellville,  Jeflferson  county,  2d  best  pen  ewes, 

under  2  years, 8 

E.   G.  Cook,  Bellville,  Jeflferson  county,  best  pen  buck 

lambs, 5 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  pen  ewe  lambs, 6 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  do, MorrelPs  Shepherd. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Jacob  Albright,  McLean,  Tompkins  county,  for  3  wether 

lambs, Diploma. 

JOHN  W.  HAMLIN,  Willink. 

A.  RILEY,  East  Aurora. 

H.  H.  WOODWARD,  Burdett. 
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No.  43.    FROM  OUT  OF  THE  STATE. 
George  Hartshorn,  Rahway,  New-Jersey,  middle  wooled, 
best  buck, IIO 

No.  44.    FROM  OUT  OF  THE  STATE- 
George  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vermont,  merinoes,  best 

buck, $10 

H.  K.  MORRELL,  Caroline  Center. 
L.  D.  CLIFT,  Croton  Falls. 

SWINE. 
No-  45.    LARGE  BREED, 

Hungerford,Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburgh,  JeflTerson  coun- 
ty, best  boar,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  "  Yorkshire,", .    |10 

B.  S.  Carpenter,  Elmira,  best  breeding  sow,  2  years  old  and 
upwards,*   10 

A.  B.  Daniels,  Deposit,  Delaware  county,  2d  best  do,  grass 
breed,  5 

S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madison  county,  best  lot  of 
pigs,  not  less  than  5,  under  10  months,  Berkshires,  .  •  •  •        8 

S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  Madison  county,  2d  best  do,. .        4 

SMALL  BREED. 

Gilson  Malory,  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  best  boar,  1  year 
old,  Suffolk, 10 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  best  boar,  6  months,  and  under 
one  year,  Suffolk, 8 

Elam  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  best  breeding 
sow,  one  year  old,  Suffolk, 10 

A.  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw,  Rockland,  2d  best  do,  Essex, . .        5 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  best  sow,  6  months,  and  under 

1  year,  Suffolk, 8 

Elam  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  best  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  than  5, 

under  10  months,  Suffolk,  ; ^ . ,  8 

C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  2d  best  do,  Essex, 4 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Joseph  Paxton,  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania,  4  very  superior 

grass  fed  pigs,   S.  S.  Medal. 

JAMES  M.  REEDER,  Starkey. 
DANIEL  EDWARDS,  Little  Genesee. 

No.  46.    POULTRY. 
Heber  Walsh,  Elmira,  2d  best  lot,  black  Spanish, |2 

B.  A.  Smith,  £lip|ra,.  best  lot  of  game, 8 
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A.  Colden,  Eliniraj  best  lot  of  buff  or  red  Shanghai, $3 

C.  R.  Colden,  Elmira,  2d  begt  do,., 2 

J.  A.  Mc Williams,  Elmira,  best  lot  of  gray  Shanghai,  ....  3 

C.  R.  Colden,  Elmira,  2d  b^t  do, ........,......•••  2 

H.  C.  Greene,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  county,  best  lot  of  Dom- 
inique Shanghai, *  • ... .  • • .  •  •  •  ^ 

B.  A.  Smith,  Elmira,  best  lot  of  any  other  variety,.. .....  3 

6.  F.  Potter,  Elmira,  2d  best  lot  of  native,  or  dunghill 

fowls,  not  less  than  six  in  number, 2 

TUBKIES. 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  2d  best  pair  of  wild  turkies, 2 

DUCKS. 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  pair  Muscovy, •  • ; 3 

G££SE< 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  pair  common, • «       3 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  best  pair  Bremen, 3 

Evan  Bechtol,  Canton,  Steuben  county,  best  pair  China,  ...       8 

GUINEA  IXrWLS.  '         ' 

O.  Hbwland,  Auburn,  best  lot,  . . . '. 3 

BABBITS. 

E.  G.  BiUington,  Elmira^  best  pair  common,. ;. 8 

BODFEY  L.  ADAMS,  Lyons. 

.     OHS.  Y.  CHATFIELD  Painted  Post. 

CLASS  IV— PLOWING,  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MA- 
V  ..  CHINERY, 

No.  47/    PLOWING  MATCH. 

C.  M.  Widrig, Elmira,  tst premium, I.......  ...^...^.^i.  $10 

Robert  Robson,  Dundee,  2d  premium^  ..  ..*..f... .........  8 

John  Witty,  OwegOj.'Sd  p^eo;^um,. .., ..,.♦.  6 

Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  pounty,  double  plow, 

special  premium, 10 

To  Mr.  Ottley's  plowman,  Henry  Sodan,  under  ,1.8  years  of 
age,  sp€«idl,. 6 

DISCRETIONARY. 

W.  B.  Leonard,  of  New-York,  for  dynampaaeter,,*  ..ti.S,  Medal. 
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No.  48.     SPADING  MATCH. 
The  spading  for  spring  work,  and  not  less  than  ten  inches 
deep.    The  time  allowed  to  do  the  work  was  one  honr. 
Isaac  T.  Greenwood,  Elmini,  best  spading,  20  feet  by  10, 

Silver  cup,  value  $10 

Phillip  Hogan,  Owesfo,  2d  best  do, Silver  cup,  value     8 

John  McDonough,  Elmira  3d  best  do, Silver  Medal. 

WM.  JOHNSON,  Geneva. 
PETER  CRISPELL,  Jr.,  Hurley. 
S.  W.  PATTEN,  Dundee. 
ROBERT  ENNIS,  Lyons. 
A.  F.  DICKINSON,  Katonah. 

No.  40.    FARM  IMPLEMENTS— No  1. 

John  C.  Lace,  best  farm  wagon, $5 

E.  L.  Hagar,  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county,  best  harrow,. . .  5 
E.  L.  Hagar,  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county,  2d  best  do,  . « •  3 
Chautauque  Company,  Chautauque  county,  best  corn  cul- 
tivator,   6 

C.  M.  Widrig&Co.,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 3 

Wm.  Reynolds,  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  best  £mning  mill, . .  6 

Stephen  Stilwell,  Waterloo,  Seneca  county,  2d  best  do, . . .  3 

D.  C.  Cummings,  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  best  corn  stalk 
cutter, 5 

Alexander  Crordon  &  Co.,  Rochester,  best  hay  and  straw 

cutter,   5 

G.  M.  Widrig  &  Co. ,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 3 

R.  D.  Granger,  Philadelphia,  best  com  and  cob  crusher,  by 

horse  power,. 5 

Emery  Brothers,  Albany,  2d  best  do, 3 

G.  M.  Widrig  &  Co.,  Elmira,  best  horse  rake, 4 

A.  Brown,  Westchester,  2d  best  do, 2 

C.  M.  Widrig  &  Co.,  Elmira,  best  roller  for  general  use,. .  6 

C.  Bartholomew,  Etna,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best  do,. ... .  S 

DISCRETIONARY. 

J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  for  cultivator  teeth, 5 

J.  &  J.  N.  Voalk,  Monterey,  Schuyler  county,  for  neck  yoke 

for  horses, 2 

•Silsbee,  Mindeze  &  Co.,  for  wagon  hubs, 2 

Winnie,  Link  &  Co.,  Albany,  wagon  fellies,  bent  by  steam, 

Diploma. 
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J.  D,  Sanborne,  Cowlesville,  Wyoming  county,  Sanborn's 

corn  stalk  cutter, S.  S.  Medal. 

THOS.  WRIGHT,  West  Brighton. 
ALEXANDER  WILLIAMS,  West  Henrietta. 
AI.MOND  BENJAMIN,  Centerville. 

No.  50.     FARM  IMPLEMENTS— No.  2. 

Chancey  Stevens,  Syracuse,  best  carrjage  harness, $5 

Chancey  Stevens,  Syracuse,  2d  best  do, 2 

Ell  well  &  Rathbone,  Rome,  best  single  harness, 5 

Wm.  Hoffman,  jr.  Elmira,  best  gent's  riding  saddle, 5 

John  Wormley,  Elmira,  best  churn, 5 

Henry  Holmes,  Grafton,  Vermont,  2d  best  do, 2 

Edwin  Wolverton,  Milan,  Erie  county,  best  cheese  press,  .  5 

G.  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,  2d  best  do, 2 

Charles  Clow  &  Co,  Port  Byron,  best  grain  cradle, 3 

Kenney  &  Carpenter,  Castile,  Wyoming  co.,  2d  best  do,. . .  2 

Gould,  Henion  &  Co,  Seneca  Falls,  best  6  hay  forks, 3 

Gould,  Henion  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  best  6  manure  xbrks,  .  3 

C.  M.  Widrig  &  Co.,  Elmii'a,  best  potato  digger, 3 

DISCRETIONARY. 

W.  B.  Stillman,Brookfield,  Madison  county,  best  half  dozen 

hoes, S.  S.  Medal. 

WM.  P.  OTTLEY,  Phelps. 
R.  BLAUVELT,  Suffern. 
JOSHUA  TANNER,  Durham. 

No.  51.    FARM  IMPLEMENTS— No.  3. 

E.  D.  Hallock,  Rochester,  best  portable  saw  mill,  for  wood 
fences,  and  farm  use, $10 

C.  M.  Widrig,  &  Co.,  Elmira,  best  corn  sheller,  horse  power,       8 

Charles  Clow  &  Co.,  Port  Byron,  best  corn  sheller,  hand 
power, 6 

C.  M  Widrig  &  Co.,  Elmira,  best  farm  or  road  scraper,. . .        6 

Brown,  Jeffrey,  &  Co.,  Corning,  Steuben  county,  best  pump 
for  farm  use,  Jeffrey's  double  acting, 6 

C.  M.  Widri?  &  Co.,  Elmira,  best  and  most  numerous  col- 
lection of  agricultural  implements, 25 

C.  M.  Widrig  &  Co.,  Elmira,  best  and  most  numerous  col- 
lection of  agricultural  implements,  manufactured  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
exhibitor,  materials,  workmanship,  utility,  durability  and 
prices  to  be  considered  in  both  cases, 25 
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DISCRETJONAKT. 

Richard  H.  Pease,  Albany,  for  portable  cider  mill,  . . .  .Diploiiia. 
Warder,  Brockaw  &  Child,  Springfield,  Ohio,  portable  cider 

mill,  2d  prem., ....,•«•. Trans. 

T.  B.  BiddoU,  New-York,  batter  worker, , S.  S.  Medal. 

T.  C.  PETERS,  Darien. 

JOHN  V.  GROVE,  Sheldrake. 

E.  S.  ELY,  Williamsville. 

No.  63.    MACmNERY. 
Trapp's  patent  barrel  machinery,  entered  by  M.  H.  Ferris, 

Elmira, Special  notice  and  diploina. 

Shingle  machine,  entered  by  Treman,  Cortwright  &  Ck>.,  of 

Ithaca,   ....4 Dipl<Hna. 

Shingle  machine,  (Perry's  improved)  entered  by  Lyman 

Moore,  agent,  Howard,  Steuben  county, Diploma. 

Woodsworth's  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  madiine,  <me 

surface  planuig  machine,  entered  by  John  Gibson, 

Favorable  notice. 
J.  Gibbs'  patent  plow  grinder  and  pojisher,  entered  by 

Joshua  Gibbs,  of  Canton,  Starke  county,  Ohio,.  .Diploma  and 

special  notiioe. 
Horton's  buckwheat  huller  an4  rye  cleaner,  entered  by 

Horton  &  Smith,  £lmira,w  •  •  • Diploma. 

Bramble's  automatic  hay  scales,  entered  by  S.  G.  Milligan& 

Co.,  BufiUo,    ^ Diploma  and  special*  notice. 

Boring  machine,  for  pump  tubing,  machine  for  fitting  the 

ends,  puinp  chain  and  tubing,  pafent  valve  for  chain 

pumps  for  retaining  water,  entered  by  Nye  &  WyckofiFof 

Elmira,. .Diploma  and  special  notice. 

Two  stave  dressing  and  jointing  machines,  entered  by  L.  D. 

Benson,  Jackson,  Pa., Diploma. 

Coe's  patent  self-deeding  drill,  entered  by  L.  E.  Hewitt, 

Fulton,  Oswego  county, Diploma 

Shaving,  grading,  and  creasing  machine  for  saddles,  harness 

and  whip  making;  also  1  gang  creasing  machine,  entered 

by  Bobert  Wilson,  of  Milton,  Penn.,.  .Diploma  and  fitvorable 

notice 
Improved  circular  saw,  and  tool  to  keep  it  in  order,  entered 

by  Nelson  Barlow,  cf  Newark,  New- Jersey, Diploma. 

One  garden  pump  and  fire  engine,  entered  by  Cowing  &  Co., 

of  Seneca  Falls .Diploma 
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Model  brick  molding  machine,  entered  by  J.  Johnson,  of 

Washington  city, Favorable  notice. 

Two  dozen  axes,  entered  by  Bearddey  &  Tyler,  of  Elmira, 

Favorable  notice. 
One  model  stump  machine,  entered  by  Francis  Morris, 

Meadville,  Pa., Favorable  notice. 

Self-acting  car  brake,  entered  by  John  LaHayes,  of  Fenn., 

Diploma  and  &vorable  notice. 

The  com  planters  exhibited,  by  J.  Blackwood,  Oren  Stoddard, 
Borden  &  McClean,  and  Myron  Ward,  have  each  merits, 
and  are  worthy  of  &vorable  notice. 
Boe's  patent  cheese  fixture,  entered  by  Henry  A.  Roe,  of 

Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  and  Daniel  Roe,  Rochester, 

Diploma  and  &vorablc  notice. 
Hildreth's  iron  gang  plow  and  seed  drill,  entered  by  G.  W. 

Hildreth,  Lockport, Diploma  and  favorable  notice. 

Stone  pipe,  for  water,  gas  and  sewerage,  entered  by  E.  & 

D.  Fosdick,  &  Co.,  Sun^nit  county,  Ohio, Diploma  and 

special  notice. 
One  rotary  fen  blower,  (Rnggles^  patent)  entered  by  G.  D. 

Harris  &  Co., Favorable  notice. 

Rotating  yoke-  for  bells :  three  church  bells,  one  school 

house  bell,  and  one  factory  bell,  A  Meneely  Sons,  of 

West  Troy, Diploma  and  favorable  notice. 

Three  church  bells,  Jones  &  EQtchcock,  Troy,  N.  Y.,.  .Favorable 

notice. 
Extension  reach  for  wagons  and  carriages,  Edwin  Wilson, 

Steuben  county,  and  noticed  as  a  useful  improvement, 

&c., Diploma. 

Hay  and  cattle  scales,  coal  dealers'  scales,  &c.,  E.  &  J. 

Fairbanks,  Vermont, Diploma  and  notice. 

Platform  scales,  A.  Blake,  Vergennes,  Vermont,  Diploma  and 

notice. 
One  one  horse  cylinder  stump  machine  extractor,  R.  H. 

Hall,  Ow^o, .Diploma. 

New  reaper  and  mower,  Deits,  Dunham  &  Trump,  of  Rari- 

ton,  New-Jersey, Diploma. 

Manny's  combined  reaper  and  mower,  best  combined  ma- 
chine,   Diploma  and  fevorable  notice. 

Wheeler's  combined  mower  and  reaper.  Shrouds  &  Mosher, 

Cayuga  county, Favorable  notice. 
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Reaping  machine,  by  Sylla  &  Adams,  Elgin,  Illinois,  Diploma  and 

notice. 
Mowing  machine,  entered  by  R.  L.  Allen,  of  New- York 

city, Diploma. 

Self-raking  reaper,  &c.,  Palmer  &  Williams,  Brockport, 

^'  "'^    -^od, ...SUver Medal. 

tomaton  reaper,  H.  D.  Bennett,  of  Genera,  Diploma 

and  favor^le  notice, 
aper  and  mower,  T.  R.  Hussey, . . .  .Favorable  notice. 
A.t.voiiiiiu  a  mower,  best  as  a  mower,  (great  collection  of 

mowers  and  reapers,  all  good,)  Diploma  and  fevorable  notice. 
One  ditching  machine,  Pratt  &  Brothers,  Canandaigua,  N.  T. 
most  valuable  implement  for  the  farmer.  Diploma  and  Silver 

Medal. 
One  tile  machine,  Pratt  &  Brothers,  Canandaigua,  best, 

Silver  medal. 
Liquid  manure  distributor,  Finly  Frazer,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Diploma. 
Bickford  &  HufiTman,  improved  grain  drill,  &c.,  Macedon, 

New-York, .Diploma. 

Seymour's  grain  drill,  improved,  P.  Seymour,  East  Bloom- 
field,  Diploma. 

Broad  cast  sower,  P.  Seymour, Diploma. 

Grain  drill,  J.  M.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Amsterdam,  New- York, 

Favorable  notice. 

Grain  drill,  Foster,  Jesup  &  Co.,  Palmyra, Diploma. 

Horse  power  and  thrasher,  Dow  &  Fowler,  of  Fowlerville, 

Livingston  county,  best, Diploma. 

Horse  power,  B.  H.  Wakely,  Tompkins  co., , . .  .Favorable  notice. 
Clover  seed  harvester,  Jno.  C.  Birdsall,  Monroe  co.,  best,        $5 

Horse  power,  C.  &  L.  Perigo,  Tompkins  county, Diploma. 

Horse  power,  N.  U.  Tracy,  Penn  Yan, Favorable  notice. 

One  thrashing  machine,  David  Anthony,  Schoharie  county, 

Favorable  notice. 

Emery  &  Brothers,  powers  and  machines,  good, .Favorable 

notice. 
One  smut  machine,  B.  T.  Treman,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 

good, Diploma. 

Draining  tile  and  pipe  for  drains,  &c.,  John  B.  Dixon,  best,      $5 
Patent  gate  opening,  &c.,  C.  Winegar,  Cayuga  county,  good,    * 

Diploma  and  notice. 
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Patent  portable  mortisiiig  machine,  H.  &  S.  H.  Plumb, 

very  good,  .  .^ Diploma. 

Riving,  shaving  and  jointing  shingle  machine,  £.  B.  Mor- 
rison,   Diploma. 

One  portable  mill,  for  farm  use,  Ross  &  Davis,  Rochester, 

Diploma  and  &vorable  notice. 
Best  collection  of  plows  in  use  in  this  country,  with  prices 

attached,  G.  M.  Widrig  &  Co.,  Elmira,  Dip.  and  Silver  medal. 
Collection  of  plows,  by  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Batavia,  deemed 

good,  and  worthy  of , Special  notice. 

Iron  beam  plow,  (pointed  plow,)  well  constructed,  Wm.  P. 

Ottley,  Phelps, Special  notice. 

Improved  iron  beam  plow,  Robert  Wilson,  Burdett,  Schuyler 

county, Diploma  and  &vorable  notice. 

Two  medium  plows,  N.  U.  Tracy,  Penn  Yan,  good  plowsj 

Favorable  notice. 
Four  iron  beam  plows,  entered  by  S.  S.  Granger,  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  county,  possessing  merits  and  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  committer  have  examined  all  the  plows  (entered  for  com- 
petition) constructed  upon  newly  invented  principles  and  arrange- 
ments, and  have  discovered  none  which  were  deemed  to  "  prove 
beneficial  to  the  farmer ^'^  as  some  were  too  cumbersome  in  their 
parts,  and  others  deficient  in  form  to  merit  the  premium  offered. 
Wynkoop's  patent  com  planter,  entered  by  H.  L.  Edson,  of 
Corning,  N.  T.,  a  valuable  invention.  Diploma  and  favorable 

notice. 
Dietz's  improved  angular  hame,  as  manufactured  by  the  New- 
Jersey  angular  hame  company.  Diploma  and  &vorable  notice. 
Model  of  hay  and  cotton  press,  entered  by  George  Snyder, 

Rhinebecls, Diploma  and  favorable  notice. 

Model  of  patent  saw  mill  dogs,  entered  by  M.  B.  Royal, 

Favorable  notice. 
C.  H.  Williams,  patent  ball  valve  force  and  lift  pump,  en- 
tered by  J.  D  Quackenbush ;  it  is  a  valuable  pump  for 
garden  purposes,  is  easily  taken  to  pieces,  and  appears 

durable;  worthy  of  special  commendation Diploma. 

The  committee  would  remark  generally,  that  the  exhibition  of 
machinery  and  farm  implements  is  unusually  large,  presenting 
an  agreeable  feature  to  the  fair,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
practical  utility  to  the  industrial  classes. 
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The  unusual  number  of  entries  precluded  the  thorough  exami- 
nation of  each  article,  which  the  committee  desired  to  pursue; 
and  the  awards  were,  necessarily^  the  result  of  such  investigation 
as  the  time  and  circumstances  would  warrant. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  suteiitted. 

GOLDSMITH  DENNISTON.  Prattsburgh. 
GEORGE  GEDDES,  Pairmotmt. 
JOHN  MCCARTY,  Catherines. 
MOSES  BEECHEB,  EUicottville. 

SPECIAL. 

E.  B.  Williams,  Oilead,  Michigan,  sheep  shearing  ma- 
chine,  S.  Medal. 

Kidder's  patent  gas  regulator,  exhibited  by  the  New- York 
Gas  Regulator  Co.  A  dry  meter,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Down, 
N.  Y.,  operated  from  a  flow  of  gas  through  the  burner, 
of  a  most  beautiful  mechanical  combination,  by  which 
the  meter  is  alternately  filled  and  discharged,  and  the 
number  of  feet  properly  recorded  upon  the  dial,  with  an 
accuracy  beyond  the  contingencies  from  ^changes  of 
weather,  S.  Medal  to  Gas  Regulator  Co.,  and  Diploma  to  Mr. 

Down  for  meter. 
COMMITTEE  ON  STEAM  ENGINES. 
The  undersigned  appointed  to  examine  steam  engines,  hereby 

report;  that 

One  en^ne  exhibited  by  Wm.  H.  Philips  &  Sons,  Elmira;  the 
arrangement  was  simple  and  plain  for  an  ordinary  engine, 
creditable  to  the  mechanic, S.  MedaL 

One  steam  engine  exhiUted  by  Towsley  and  Reed,  New- York, 
was  a  three  horse  power.  Engine  and  boiler  costs  $350;  a 
good  oscillating  engine,. Diploma. 

One  case  steam  cocks  and  whistles,  fitted  up  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  display  an  unusual  degree  in  the  perfection  of  workman- 
ship :  £rom  Hadensville  Comp.,  Mass., S.  Medal. 

One  rotary  steam  engine  and  boiler,  exhibited  by  John  Fairbanks, 
(Carpenter  and  Dutton's  patent,)  Rodiester,  N.  Y.,  Six  horse 
power,  price  $600, S.  Medal. 

One  stationary  engine,  exhibited  hy  D.  A.  Woodbury,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  built  plain  and  simple,  imd  is  close  and  compact  in  its 
arrangement.  8  horse  power.  Engine  and  boiler  costs  $575; 
a  cheap  engine  for  the  price.    Built  at  Rochester, . . .  .Diploma. 

One  steam  portable  engine,  exhibited  by  Dunning  &  Riley, 
Geneva,  in  the  ordinary  style.  Readily  set  up  in  any  position; 
10  horse  power;  price  $800, S.  Medal. 
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One  steam  engine,  built  by  Asa  Blevin,  Elmira,  a  well  finished 

engine,  and  substantially  built, S.  Medal. 

Piece  of  forging  done  by  Wm.  Stevens  of  Elmira.  This  is  a  fork 
joint  connection,  fitted  exclusively,  with  the  hammer  on  the 
anvil.  The  connection  and  perfection  of  the  joints,  together 
with  the  true  proportions  of  the  parts,  exhibits  an  unusual 
degree  of  skill  and  ability  in  the  use  of  the  hammer  as  a  black- 
smith,  Trans. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  would  say,  that  the  display  of 
machinery  was  well  got  up,  and  its  workmanship  was  creditable 
to  the  mechanic.  A.  OSBOBN,  Chairman. 

E.  J.  HORN, 
JAMES  B.  GREGG, 
SAM.  SMITH. 

CLASS  V--GRAIN,  SEEDS,  VEGETABLES,  &c. 

No.  53.     GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 
O.  F.  Marshall,  Wheeler,  Steuben  county,  best  sample  white 

winter  wheat,  not  less  than  1  barrel, $5 

J.  G.  Widrig,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,. . .        3 
J.  G.  Widrig,  Hoi-seheads,  Chemung  county,  best  sample  red 

winter  wheat,  1  bbl.,  ...» 5 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  2d  best  do, 3 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  best  sample  white 

spring  wheat,  1  bbl., 5 

W.  P.  Ottley,  !Phelps,  Ontario  county,  best  sample  of  oats, 

1  bbl., r 6 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, 3 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  best  sample  of  barley, 

1  bbl., 5 

William  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  2d  best  do,  . . .        3 
William  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  best  sample  of 

Indian  com,  1  bbl., 6 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  best  sample  of  buck- 
wheat, 1  bushel, 3 

G.  W.  Miller,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,  ... .        2 
Henry  Martin,    Enfield,  Tompkins    county,  best  sample 

timothy  seed,  1  bushel, 3 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  2d  best  do, 2 

J.  G.  Widrig,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  best  sample  of 

clover  seed,. 3 

G.  W.  HoflFman,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,  ... .        2 
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J.  G.  Widrig,  Horseheads,  Chemung  oonnly,  best   12  ears 

yellow  seed  corn, $3 

Iiowis  Beardsley,  Catharines,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,.  2 

Theodore  Backus,  Rochester,  best  12  ears  white  seed  com,  3 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  best  12  ears  sweet  corn,  3 

Uri  Balcom,  Corning,  Steuben  county,  2d  best  do, .......  •  2 

DISCRETIONARV  PREBflUMS. 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  sample  white  winter 
wheat,  3d  best,   Vol.  Trans. 

0.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  red  winter  wheat,  3d 
best, V.  Trans. 

J.  G.  Widrig,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  sample  of  oats, 
3d  best, V.  Trans. 

B.  S.  Carpenter,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  sample  of  buck- 
wheat, 3d  best^ V.  Trans. 

H.  Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  sample  of  timothy 

seed,  3d  best,   V.  Trans. 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  sample  clover  seed, 

3d  best, V.  Trans. 

Walter  Akenhead,  Sodus,  Wayne  county,  samples  fine  wheat, 

less  than  1  bbl., V.  Trans. 

G.  W.  Hofl&nan,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  sample  timothy 

seed, V.  Trans- 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  sample  of  timothy 

seed, V.  Trans. 

Julius  M.  Lewis,  Caton,  Steuben  county,  half  bushel  spring 

wheat, V.  Trans. 

Richard  Baker,  Southport,  Chemung  county.  King  Philip 

com,  and  California  peas, V.  Trans.  &  Inst. 

E.  B.  Owen,  Big  Flats  Chemung  county,  N.  T.,  12  ears  of 

com, ^ V.  Trans. 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  1  doz.  yellow  seed  com, 

V.  Inst. 
John  Rapelje  &  Co.,  Rochester,  five  half  barrels  of  garden 

peas,   S.  S.  Medal. 

T.  BackiLS,  Rochester,  sample  of  flour  corn, S.  S.  Medal. 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  12  ears  Stowell  evergreen  com, 

S.  S.  M. 

James  Hunt,  Plattekill,  Ulster  county,  two  stalks  mmnmy 
wheat,    Norton's  essay. 

Barney  Bundy,  Henrietta,  Monroe  county,  spedmen  Hol- 
land oats, V.  Trans. 
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H.  D.  Rice,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  2  bushels  California 

wheat, V.  Trans. 

H.  C.  White,  BuflFalo,  2  bushels  extra  timothy  seed  from 

Wisconsin, S.  S.  M. 

B.  S.  Carpenter,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  12  ears  white 

dent  com, Vol  Inst. 

R.  T.  Carpenter,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  12  ears  white 

seed  com, Vol.  Inst. 

George  S.  Rogers,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  12  ears  of 

yellow  dent  com, Vol.  Inst. 

Jacob  Elliott,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  bbl.  winter  wheat, 

V.  Trans. 
Bcnj.  C.  Gray,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  1  doz.  ears  of 

corn, Norton's  Essay. 

G.  Washington  Miller,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  sample 

of  buckwheat, Norton's  Essay. 

Wm.  HuflTman,  Elmira,  sample  of  seed  corn,  .,•.*. Norton, 

J.  S.  Baldwin,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  12  ears  of  white 

seed  com, Norton, 

T.  J.  Coulton,  Elmira,  sample  of  Swiss  corn, .Trans. 

J.  G.  Widrig,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  early  6  week 

beans,    Norton. 

G.  B.  Mallett,  Millport,  Chemung  county,  half  bushel  of 

Millett  seed, Trans. 

H.  C.  Greene,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  county,  sample  chocolate 

com, • Norton. 

Luce  &  Post,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  bbl.  of  oats,  ,  .Trans. 
J.  W.  Suffem,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  bbl.  of  winter 

wheat, Trans. 

H.  Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  bushel  timothy 

seed, Trans. 

J.   G.   Widrig,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  12  ears  of 

sweet  corn, Inst. 

W.  E.  Bennett,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  1  bushel  of 

buckwheat, Trans. 

Jacob  Lowman,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  12  ears  of  seed 

com, Inst. 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  seed  oats,  half  bushel, 

Norton. 
H.  C.  WHITE,  BuflFalo. 
C.  F.  CROSSMAN,  Rochester. 
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No.  54.    VEGETABLES. 
Israel  0.  Scudder,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  twelve  best 

stalks  of  celery,  (seed  from  Patent  OflSce.) $3 

George  M.  Jones,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 2 

Uri  Balcom,  Corning,  Steuben  county,  six  best  heads  of 

cauliflower, 3 

John  Brandt,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,  . , , .  2 
N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  twelve  best  white  table 

turnips, 3 

E.  G.  Cook,  Bellville,  JeflFerson  county,  2d  best  do, 2 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  twelve  best  carrots, . .  3 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  2d  best  do, 2 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  twelve  best  beets, 3 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  2d  best  do, 2 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  twelve  best.parsneps, 3 

Sam'l  Leverett^ Southport,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,, .  2 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  twelve  best  onions, 3 

Theodore  Backus,  Rochester,  2d  best  do, 2 

Joshua  S.  Holbert,  Chemung,  six  best  heads  of  cabbage,. . .  3 

Uri  Baloom,  Corning,  Steuben  county,  2d  best  do, 2 

Theodore  Backus,  Rochester,  12  best  tomatoes,   3 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  2d  best  do, 2 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  two  best  purple  ^g  plants, ,  • . .  3 

John  Brandt,  Southport  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,  ... .  2 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  12  best  sweet  potatoes,  3 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  2d  best  do, 2 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne,  best  half  peck  Lima  beans, ...  3 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  2d  best  do, 2 

M.  E.  Baldwin,  Chemung,  best  three  heads  lettuce, 3 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne,  best  12  summer  radishes,  ....  3 
Geo.  W.  Miller,  Southport,  Chemung  coimty,  best  12  winter 

radishes, 8 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  2d  best  do,    2 

Uri  Balcom,  Corning,  Steuben  county,  best  brocoli,  or  (Jer- 

man  greens, 8 

Henry  Barney,  Elmira,  best  bunch  double  parsley, .*.  3 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  2d  best  do, 2 

F.  Lyon,  Barton,  Tioga  county,  3  best  garden  squashes,  ...  8 

G.  W.  Miller,  Southport,  2d  best  do, 2 

J.  G.  Widrig,  Horseheads,  three  best  lai^e  squashes, 3 

Geo.  Benedict,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do, ... .  2 
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R.  T.  Carpenter,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  best  field 

pumpkin, , . . « • .  •  •  $3 

W.  S.  Carpenter,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,. .  2 

J.  H.  Vail,  Chester,  Orange,  best  half  peck  table  potatoes, . .  3 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga,  2d  best  do, 2 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne^  best  and  greatest  variety  of 
vegetables,  presented  in  best  condition,  raised  by  the  exhi- 
bitor, .  • 10 

C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  2d  best  do,  .... , 6 

DISCRETIONARY    PREMIUMS. 

A.-  McWilliams,  Elmira,  display  of  vegetables, Vol.  Trans. 

E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  half  peck  of 
potatoes, V.  Trans. 

Alex'r  Murray,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  12  onions  V.  Trans. 

SamU  Leverett,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  squashes  and 
pumpkins,  Inst. 

Wm.  B.  Oakley,  Southport,  Chemung,  potatoes, Inst. 

Mrs.  6.  W.  Miller,  Southport,  superior  dried  apples,. . .S.  S.  M. 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  peck  white  beans,.  .Trans. 

Israel  0.  Scudder,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  12  pump- 
kins,  Trans. 

Israel  0.  Scudder,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  sample  of 
kohl  rabi,  (seed  from  patent  office,) Norton. 

J.  G.  Widrig,  Hdrseheads,  Chemung  coujity,  half  peck  of 
potatoes, Trans. 

6.  W.  Miller,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  1  dozen  carrots, 
very  superior, • Bridgeman's  Gardener. 

H.  C.  Green,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  pounty,  2  winter  musk- 
melons,  very  fine, Inst. 

Hamilton  .Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange,  30  varieties  of 
potatoes,  (very  good,) S.  S.  Medal. 

E.  W.  Sylvester,  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  1  dozen  smooth 
tomatoes, Norton. 

0.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  1  dozen  seedling  po- 
tatoes,  Trans. 

A.  6.. Owen,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  county,  20  onions, . . .  .Trans. 

E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  1  dozen  red 
peppers, Trans. 

Dr.  N.  Winton,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  variety  of  roots, 
from  seed  from  Patent  Office,  poor  specimens,  award  for 
industrial  trial, . . . , Inst. 

Theodore  Backus,  Rochester,  5  varieties  of  tomatoes, Trans. 

[AsMmbly  No.  217.]  47 
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Wm.  H.  Soiham,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  12  white  sweet 

turnips,  ..•.► ....Inst. 

J.  RAPELJE,  Rochester. 
JAS.  BRODIE,  Rural  Hill. 

No.  55.    FLODRj  &c. 

Ross  &  Davis,  Rochester,  best  barrel  of  flour, S.  Medal. 

Miss  Anna  Wynkoop,  Chemung,  best  sample  of  starch  from 

wheat, S.  Silver  Medal. 

Henry  Gaul,  Buffalo,  best  sample  domestic  wheat  bread  and 

yeast  cakes, S.  Silver  Medal. 

Henry  Barney,  Elmira,  best  sample  of  dried  apples,  not  less 

than  half  a  bushel, , S.  Silver  Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

0.  p.  .Prall,  N.  T.,  for  Crum  &  Paul's,  patent  bread,. .  .S.  S.  M. 
Chas.  R.  Barnes,  Ow^o,  Tioga  county,  for  rye  and  buck- 
wheat flour, S.  Silver  Medal. 

A.  Rowe  &  Co.,  Bath,  Steuben  county,  a  very  superior 
barrel  of  flour,  .statement  not  received  in  time,  the  So- 
ciety award, .S.  Medal. 

S.  S.  Gillett,  Penn-Yan,  barrel  of  flour,  no  better  specimen 

exhibited, Silver  Medal  and  Diploma. 

RAWSON  HARMON,  Wheatland. 
PETER  CRISPELL,  Jr.,  Hurley. 
No.  56.    BUTTER. 

B.  S.  Carpenter,  Elmira,  Chemung  co.,  best  lot  (quality  as 
well  as  quantity  considered,)  made  from  5  cows  in  30  con- 
secutive days,  25  lbs.  of  the  butter  exhibited, $25 

R.  T.  Carpenter,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  best  25  lbs. 

of  butter  made  in  June, 15 

Milton  Slawson,  Chemung,  2d  best  do, 10 

Joshua  S.  Holbert,  Chemung,  3d  best  do, 5 

Joshua  Ballard,  Cortland ville,  Cortland  county,  4th  best  do, 

Trans. 
R.  T.  Carpenter,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  best  50  lbs. 

made  at  any  time, $15 

Joshua  S.  Holbert,  Chemung,  2d  best  do, 10 

Milton  Slawson,  Chemung,  3d  best  do, 5 

John  Wormley,  Elmira,  best  half  dozen  butter  firidns,  ....  2 
Myron  H.  Ferris,  ag't,  Elmira  Manufacturing  Company, 

best  half  dozen  butter  tubs,.. 2 

Miss  Martha  C.  Wheat,  Elmira,  for  very  superior  crock  of 

biitter^ '. ; 5 
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GIRLS  UNDER  21   YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Miss  Hannah  E.  Carpenter,  Southport,  Chemung  county, 
best  lot  of  butter,  not  less  than  10  lbs.,  made  at  any 
time, Silver  Cup, 

Miss  Martha  Holbert,  Chemung,  2d  best  lot  of  butter, 
do, Pair  Butter  Knives. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Cox,  Southport,  Chemung  ccyinty,  8d  best 
do, Set  Tea  Spoons. 

Miss  A.  M»  Benedict,  Chemung,  4th  best  do, . .  .S.  Silver  Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Jacob  Lowman,  Chemung,  for  butter  in  tubs,  short  of 
weight  required,  but  would  have  received  premium  if  ftdl 

weight, •' .Diploma. 

The  committee  remark  that  the  butter,  as  a  general  thing,  was 
overworked.  GEORGE  BOGUE,  Canton. 

HENRY  DOWIE,  Andes. 
SENECA  B.  STEWART,  New-York. 
No.  57.    CHEESE. 

ONE   YEAR   OLD,   AND   OVER. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  4th  best  100  lbs.,     $5 

LESS    THAN    ONE   YEAR   OLD. 

Moses  Kinney,  Truxton,  Cortland  county,  best  100  lbs.,.  • .      20 

S.  M.  Cox,  Otto,  Cattaraugus  county,  2d  best  do, 15 

Goldsmith,  Denniston,  Prattsburgh,  Steubien  co.,  3d  best  do,  10 
Mrs.  Wm.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  4th  best  do, ... .  5 
Lewis  Peck,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  5th  best  do, Trans. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Wm.  W.  Bartlett,  Campbell,  specimen  of  cheese, Trans. 

Almond  Beiyamin,  Centerville,        do  Trans. 

J.  H.  Neely,  Belfast,  do  Trans. 

A.  G.  Lillebridge,  Pike,  do  Trans. 

Sam'l  Benedict,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  for  cheese 

boxes, Trans. 

EDWIN  S.  HAYWARD,  Brighton. 
ALFRED  FITCH,  Riga. 
RAWSON  HARMON,  Wheatland. 
No.  58.     SUGAR  AND  HONEY. 
E.  W.  Phelps,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  best  20  lbs.  honey,. . .      $5 

John  Holbert,  Chemung,  2d  best  do, 3 

Jas.  C.  EUston,  Elmira, .Trann. 

W.  B.  HANFORD,  Walton. 
W.  F.  COAN,  Town^endville. 
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CLASS  VI— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

No.  59.    SILK  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS— No.  1. 
Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  best  pair 

woolen  blankets, |8 

Mrs.  Dan'l  Bennett,  Horse  Heads,  Chemung  county,  2d  best 

do, 6 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Nlimee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  3d 

best  do, • 4 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d  best 

10  yards  of  woolen  cloth, 6 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Hicks,  Bristol,  Ontario  county,  best  10  yards 

woolen  flannel, 8 

Mrs.  Chs.  Morrell,  Lansing,  Tompkins  co.,  2d  best  do,. . . .       6 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  3d  best  do,       4 

Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county, Trans. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  best  15  yards 

of  woolen  carpet, |8 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Slater,  Millport,  Chemung  county,  best  hearth 

r^j f • ^ 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Wheeler,  Rock  Spring,  Schuyler  county,  2d 

best  do, 3 

Mrs.  Chs.  Evans,  S6uthport,  Chemung  county,  best  rag  car- 

*   pet,  15  yards, 6 

Mrs.  Henry  Barney,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 4 

Mrs.  Chs.  Taber,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  8d  best  do, . . .  2 
Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  4th  best  do, 

Trans. 

DISCRETIONARY   PREMIUMS. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  wool 

and  cotton  flannel, $4 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Frost,  Catlin,  Chemung  county,  three  yards  fall 

cloth, Diplcma. 

Hamlin  &  Rice,  Elmira,  for  fine  display  of  cloaks,  talmas, 

carpets,  &c., Diploma. 

£.  F.  Havens,  Elmira,  case  of  silk  and  fancy  goods, .  • .  .Diploma. 

H.  D.  FAULKNER,  Boonville. 
J.  KENDALL,  Ithaca. 
AARON  RILEY,  East  Bxrtm. 
No.  60.    DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES— No.  2. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Bunce,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  best  double  car- 
pet coverlet, $6 

Mrs.  E,  D..  Ensign,  Kirkwood,  Broome  county,  2d  best  do^      4 
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Mrs.  Dan'l  Tuttle,  Reading,  Schuyler  county,  8d  best  do,. .  $2 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  best 

10  yards  kersey, 6 

Mr.  Chs.  Tabour,  Cortland',  Cortland  county,  2d  best  do,.. .  .  4 
Miss  Anna  Wynkoop,  Chemung,  Chemung  cuunty ,  3d  best  do,  2 
Mrs.  Jacob  Albright,  Groton,  Tompkins  county,  best  pair 

woolen  knit  stockings, 2 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Benjamin,  CentreviUe,  Allegany  county,  2d  best 

do, :..      1 

.Mrs.  Wm.  !P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  best  pair  wool- 
en wove  stockings, 2 

Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  2d  best  do, .♦. . .        1 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Benjamin,  CentreviUe,  Allegany  county,  best 
pair  woolen  fringe  mittens, 2 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d 
best  do, 1 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Miss  Anna  Wynkoop,    Chemung,   Chemung  county,  best 

bunch  of  yarn, 2 

Mrs.  Charles  Evans,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  2d  best  do,  1 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Frost,  Catlin,  Chemung  county,  3d  best  do, . . .  .Trans. 

W.  B.  BURNETT,  Lyons.      • 
/  J.  B.  BURLEW,  Sheldrake. 

No.  61.     tMJMESTIC  MANUFACTURES— No.  3. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dense,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  3d  best  Iv 

yards  of  linen, $4 

.Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  best 

10  yards  linen  diaper, 8 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  3d  best  do,  4 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  best  15 

yards  tow  cloth, '. 5 

Miss  Ruth ^.  Dense,  Southport,  fcJhemung  co.,  2d  best  do^. .  3 

Mrs.  Henry  Barney,  Elmira,  best  pair  cotton  wove  stockings,  2 

Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  2d  best  do,. . .  1 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d  best 

pair  linen  wove  stockings, .......  i 1 

SPECIAL. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Smith,  Lowville,  cotton  counterpane, 3 

AZEL  B.  HULL,  Belvidere. 
JOSEPH  S.  HOARD,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
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No  63.     NEEDLE  WORK,  &c. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Moore,  Hume,  Allegany  county,  best  silk 

embroidery, ^ $3 

Mra.  Myram  Cole,  EUnira,  Chemung  county,  best   shawl 

embroidery, 3 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Stowe,  Birighamton,  Broome  county,  2d  best 

do, 2 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Stowe,  Binghamton,  Broome  county,  best 

cloak  or  Cape  embroidery, 3 

Miss  Julia  Covell,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 2 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Stowe,  Binghamton,  Broome  county,  3d  best 

do,  ..*. 1 

Mrs.  Dan'l  S.  Carr,  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  best  scan 

and  bag  embroidery, *. . . ,  3 

Miss  Mary  C.  Billings,  Elmira,  best  toilet  cushion  em- 
broidery,   3 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Hicks,  Bristol,  Ontario  coimty,  best  specimen  oi 

Turkish  embroidery, .\ 3 

Miss  Eliza  Foulk,  Chemung,  Chemung  county, 2d  best  do,. .  2 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Moore,  Coming,  Steuben  county,  3d  best  do,. . .  1 
Miss  E.  R.  Green,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  best  French 

•     needlework  collar  and  handkerchief, 3 

Miss  A.  Dixen,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  county,  2d  best  do,  A  2 

Miss  D.  J.  Cooley,  Elmira,  3d  best  do, 1 

Mrs.  Beatty,  Geneva,  best  specimen  worsted  embroidery,. .  3 

Miss  Marion  A.  Wheeler,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best  do, ... .  2 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Patridge,  Elmira,  3d  best  do, 1 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Hart,  Elmira,  best  chair,  (cushion  and  back,)  3 

Mary  A.  Brown,  Coming,  Steuben  county,  2d  best  do, 2 

Miss  Mary  C.  Billings,  Elmira,  3d  best  do, 1 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Andrus,  Elmira,  best  ottoman  cover, 3 

Mrs.  C.  Wlllard^  Owego,  Tioga  county,  2d  best  do, 2 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Gibson,  Elmira,  3d  best  do, 1 

Mrs.  Sarah  Scofield,  Dryden,  Tompkins  coimty,  best  em- 
broidered piano  or  table  Spread, 3 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Wiggins,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 2 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Housten,  Elmira,  3d  best  do, 1 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Hart,  Elmira,  best  specimen  papier  mache,. . . .  3 

Miss  E.  Gleason,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 2 

Miss  B.  Lindrum,  Elmira,  best  silk  bonnets,  domestic, ....  3 
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Mrs.  A.  Soper,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, $2 

Mrs.  J.  Sherman,  Elmira,  3d  best  do, 1 

Mrs.  J.  Sherman,  Elmira,  best  straw  bonnets,  domestic,  ...  3 

Miss  C.  Galatin,  Elmira,  best  ornamental  shell  work,  ....  3 

Miss  Arrabella  Mills,  Broome  county,  2d  best  do, 2 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  3d 

best  do, .....' 1 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Wiggens,  Elmira,  best  specimen  wax  flowers, . .  3 

Miss  E.  Gleason,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 2 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Jeffrey,  Cortland  county,  3d  best  do, 1 

Miss  Mary  A.  Walker,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  best  spe- 
cimen pencil  drawings,  by  lady, 3 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Hart,  Elmira,  best  specimen  crayon  painting, 

by  lady, 3 

Miss  Hattie  Grover,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 2 

Miss  E.  Gleason,  Elinira,  best  oil  painting,  (figures)  by 

lady, 5 

Miss  Mary  A.  Walker,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best  do,  3 
Mrs.   Prances    Sinnett,   Southport,  Chemung  county,   3d 

best  do, 2 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Post,  Painted  Post,  Steuben  county,  best  oil 

painting,  (landscape,)  by  lady, 5 

Mrs.  J.  Sherman,  Elmira,  2d  best  do, 3 

Mrs.  Frances  Sinnett,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  3d  best 

do, 2 

Miss  Mary  Weed,  Binghamton,  best  embroidered  h'dk'f,..  3 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Mrs.  C.  Tauman,  Syracuse,  for  hair  flowers, Diploma* 

Mrs.  E.   R.  Greene,   Havana,  Schuyler  county,  for  hair 

flowers, S.  S.  Medal. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Trowbridge;  New-York,  for  ladies  corsets,  Diploma. 

Miss  Sarah"  H.  Hart,  Elmira,  Silk  quilt, Diploma. 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Lawyer,  Binghamton,  for  pair  of  slippers. 

Diploma. 
Miss    Arrabella    Mills,  Binghamton,  for    vase  of  paper 

flowers, Diploma. 

SPECIAXi. 

Adam  Henry,  native,  Tuscarora  Beservation,  ladies  bead 

work, ^ 

Mrs.  M.  P.  SMITH,  Binghamton,  Chairman. 
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CLASS  Vn— PAINTINGS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPARTMENT. 

No.  64.    PAINTINGS,  &c. 

0.  B.  Evans,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  photographs,  in  oil,  water  colors 
and  India  ink, Gold  Medal. 

William  Loyd,  Philadelphia,  stereoscopic  views  on  glass,  by 
F.  Langenheim,  and  stereoscopic  cosmoramas, Diploma. 

A.  P.  Hart,  Elmira,  crystaliotype  views,  1st  premium.  Diploma. 

A.  P.  Hart,  Elmira,  crystaliotype  views,  2d  pr^nium, . . .  •Trans. 

John  Winter,  Syracuse,  paintings  in  oil,  1st  premium,  S.  Medal. 

John  T.  Sinnett,  Elmira,  2d  premium, S.  S.  Medal. 

H.  E.  Pohlman,  Elmira,  wood  engravii^s,  Ist  premium, . . .  .Dip. 

Miss  O.  H.  Frazer,  Elmira,  wood  engraving,'  2d  premium, 

S.  Medal. 

Jefferson  Frazer,  Elmira,  1st  premium  on  card  engraving, 

S.  Medal. 

Jefferson  Frazer,  Elmira,  Fruit  painting,  in  wat^  colors,. .  .Dip. 

M.  L.  Williams,  Elmira,  daguerreotypes,  1st  premium,  . . .  .Dip. 

W.  J.  Moulton,  Elmira,  photographs,    S.  Medal. 

Francis  CoUingwood,  Elmira,  4  drawings, .Diploma. 

W.  C.  Potter,  Elmira,  3  oil  paintings, • Diplcooa. 

Miss  Emeline  Gleason,  Elmira,  2  Grecian  paintings,.  ..Diploma. 

A.  0.  Penoyer,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  two:  specimens  of 
penmanship, , Diploma. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Jones,  Elmira,  11  years  of  age,  pencil  draw- 
ing,  Diploma. 

John  Symes,  Niagara  city,  3  oil  landscape  paintings, . .  .Diploma. 

J.  W.  Einbieglerj  Buffalo,  painting  on  wire, 4  Dip.  &  Trans. 

H.  Van  Ingen,  Rochester,  2  paintings  of  horses, Diploma- 

SPECIALLY  COMMENDED. 

A.  G.  Shaver,  of  Geneva,  monochromatic  paintings  and 
penciUings,  very  beautiful,  by  D.  G.  Shaver,. .  .Dip.  &  Trans. 

Lithography  of  E.  Nott,  do, Diploma. 

Miss  A.  Wynkoop,  Chemung,  12  years  old,  pencil  sketch, 

S.  Medal. 
CHARLES  LEE,  Penn  Yan. 
C.  M.  LEUPP,  New-York. 
J.  S.  BUSH,  Tioga,  Pa. 

No.  66.    SILVER  WARE,  CUTLERY  AND  BRITANNLi. 
C.  F.  Hill,  Owego,  Tioga,  best  exhibition  of  silver  ware. 

Silver  Medal. 
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Piatt  Cole,  Elmira,  best  exhibition  of  table  cutlery,  Ameri- 
can manu&ctore, Silver  Medal. 

Harris  &  Vincent,  Elmira,  best  exhibition  of  pocket  cutlery. 

Silver  Medal. 
ALVAN  WHEELER,  Binghamton. 
S.  AYBES,  Elmira. 

No.  66.     STOVES— (Cooking.) 

Harris  fc  Vincent,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  best  cooking 
stove  for  wood  fire,  "  Improved  Empire  State," S.  Medal. 

Samuel  S.  Granger,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  2d  best 
do,/'  Morning  Star," S.  S.  Medal. 

Charl^  B.  Loveless,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county,  best  cook- 
ing stove,  for  coal,  "Western  World  Air  Heating/'.  .S.  Medal. 

Harris  &  Vincent,  Elmira,  "  Belle  of  Utica,''  2d, S.  S.  M. 

J.  J.  Updigrafl',  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  best  furnace,  or 
other  apparatus  for  warming  houses,  economy  of  construc- 
tion and  consumption  of  fuel,  and  security  of  premises  to 
be  taken  into  consideration, S.  Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Dudley  &  Ball,  BufGdo,  Erie  county,  for  Hathaway's  large 

cook  stove  for  hotels, S.  Medal. 

J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  Oneida  county,  for  best  assort- 
ment of  cooking  and  six  plate  stoves, Diploma. 

J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  Oneida  county,  for  improved 

farmers'  boiling  furnace,. S.  S.  Medal. 

John  Fisk,  Niagara  city,  for  portable  wood  gas  fixture,. S.  Medal. 

CHAS.  H.  ERWIN,  Painted  Post. 
P.  P.  BRADISH,  Lyons. 
ELI  WHEELER,  Elnura. 

No.  67.    STOVES— (Parlor.) 

D.  6.  Stafford,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county,  best  ornamental 

Parlor  stove, Silver  Medal. 

A.  0.  Norcott,  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county,  2d  best  do, 

S.  S.  Medal. 
J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  Oneida  county,  best  hall  stove, 

S.  Medaf. 
J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  Oneida  county,  2d  best  do, 

S.  S.  Medal. 

0 

J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  best  hollow  ware, S.  S.  Medal. 
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DISCRETONARYft 

J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  for  ring  coal  burner, Diploma 

M.  M.  SMITH,  LowviUe. 
ROBERT  ADAMS,  Cuba. 

No.  68.     LEATHER,  INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS,  &c. 
W.  J.  McCrackin,  Rochester,  best  specimens  of  trunks.  Diploma. 
James  Thompson,  Coming,  Steuben  county,  best  calf  skins, 

Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

J.  L.  &  A.  Randall,  Albany,  for  lot  of  boots  and  shoes.  Diploma. 
Wm.  H.  Cross,  Rochester,  for  machine  belting,  R.  Watrous, 

agent,  Elmira, , Diploma. 

McDonald  &  Palmer,  on  2  hides  of  belt  leather, Diploma. 

OLIVER  N.  SHIPMAN,  Springfield  Center. 

L.  MILLPAUGH,  Ithaca. 

WM.  HOFFMAN,  Jr.,  Chemung. 

No.  69.     CABINET  WARE. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

S.  B.  Hubbell  &  Co.,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  on  lounge 

chair,    DiplcHua. 

Joseph  Mathews,  Candor  Centre,  Tioga  county,  on  sofe, 

lounge,  and  invalid  bed  combined, Diploma. 

Mrs.  H.  Vermylia,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  on  "  What 

Not  Stand,'' Diploma. 

Miss  Marian  A.  Wheeler,  Schuyler  county,  on  ornamental 

table,    Diploma. 

E.  D.  VAN  SLYCK,  H6mer. 
ROBERT  ENNIS,  Lyons. 

No.  70.     CARRIAGES. 
J.  Hill,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  best  double  carriage.  Diploma. 

Wm.  Brundage,  Geneva,  best  single  top  buggy, Diploma. 

J.  Hill,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  best  single  riding  buggy. 

Diploma. 
Buckley  &  Thorne,  Horseheads,   Chemung   county,  best 

pleasure  wagon, Diploma. 

J.  Hill,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  best  double  lumber  wagon. 

Diploma. 
J.  Hill,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  best  express  wagon.  Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

H.  Lettington,  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  on  buggy, 

S.  S.  Medal. 
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S.  Hadden,  Chester,  Orange  county,  on  top  buggy, S.  S.  M. 

Clark  &  Dye,  Groton,  Tompkins  County,  on  2  fancy  buggies, 

S.  S.  M. 
David  M.  Grant,  Buffalo,  patent  spring  top  carriage,  . . .  .S.  S.  M. 

W.  S.  HOYT,  Ithaca. 

J.  S.  LEWIS,  Geneva. 

W.  P.  RANDALL,  Cortlandville. 

No.  71.     CLOTHING,  HATS,  FURS,&c. 
S.  G.  Comstock,  Elmira,  best  exhibition  of  hats  and  caps. 

Diploma. 
Gardner  &  Whiting,  Elmira,  best  collection  of  furs,. . .  .Diploma. 

CHA'S  G.  RIGGS,  Turin. 
VINCENT  WHITNEY,  Binghamton. 

No,  72.     DISCRETIONARY. 

The  committee  on  discretionary  premiums  beg  leave  to  report, 

and  hereby  award  the  following  premiums : 

Benjamin  Payn,  Albany,  for  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  cut 
tobacco  and  segars, S.  Medal. 

Charles  C.  Moore,  of  Binghamton,  for  drugs,  chemicals  and 
perfumery,. S.  Medal. 

James  J.  Butler,  agent,  59  Vine  street,  Cinpinnati,  Butler's 
mercantile  and  office  writing  fluid;  very  superior,  ..S.  Medal. 

Wm.  H.  Butler  &  Parr,  554  Fifth  street,  Cincinnati,  mer- 
chants' and  bankers'  fluid;  very  superior, S.  Medal. 

Thomas  Humphreys,  Reading,  fa.,  for  preparation  to  pre- 
vent rust  in  iron  and  steel, Trans. 

Wm.  E.  Reifsnyder,  Reading,  Pa.,  hair  oil, .Trans. 

Frank  Hall,  Elmira,  for  decorated  wall  paper, S.  Medal. 

A.  H.  Stone,  Elmira,  one  case  visiting  cards, Trans. 

Wells  &  Provost,  N.  Y.,  (Wm.  Lee,  agent,)  one  case  Pratt's 
self-sealing  cans, Trans. 

Stevens  &  EUithorp,  Elmira,  for  outside  window  blinds, 
do  inside, Trans. 

M.  J.  McCornal,  Elmira,  a  glass  ornamental  sign, .  .S.  S.  Medal. 

R.  Watrous  &  Co.,  Elmira,  one  grind  stone,  a  good  article, 

Norton. 

W.  Demarest,  Elmira,  two  doors  and  two  blinds, Barry. 

J.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C,  one  washing  machine, 

Pat.  Office  Report. 

D.  T.  Billings,  Elmira,  for  good  specimen  of  wagon  spokes, 

Downing. 
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J.  H.  Rogers,  Elmira,  twelve  bundles  wagon  spokes,  .  .Downing. 

Wm.  H.  Spaulding,  Elmira,  one  set  bench  planes, Norton. 

Daniel  Halladay,  South  Coventfy,  Conn.,  Frederick  Frank, 
agent,  Brattelboro,  Vt.,  windmill,  a  good  inyention,  ....  Dip. 

Warren  J.  Johnson,  Moravia,  Cayuga  county,  washing  ma- 
chine,   .Trans. 

A.  0.  Norcott,  Seneca  Falls,  tin  dressing  box,  a  convenient 
article;  one  single  lamp,  superior  finish, Trans. 

A.  McKinney,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  gauge  for  car- 
riage tops, Pat.  Office  Report. 

Cowing  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  one  fire  engine,  a  good  engine, 

Norton. 

S.  P.  Coats,  Albany,  two  frames  card  writing, Norton. 

F.  0.  Rogers,  Elmira,  a  model  for  carriage  wheels, Barry. 

J.  P.  Metcalf  &.Co,  Phillipsville,  Allegany  county,  one 
dozen  patent  pails,  and  half  a  dozen  nests  of  bail  boxes,  Trans. 

John  Knox,  Rushville,  Yates  county,  one  pair  improved 
pinchers,  original  and  useful,  one  pistol  and  knife  com- 
bined new  invention, Trans,  and  Downing. 

Truman  S.  Galusha,  Rushville,  Tafes  county,  five  corn 
baskets, Barry. 

A.  R.  McLean,  W.  Dresden,  Yates  county,  gang  saw  shingle 
mill,  well  adapted  for  doing  much  work  in  a  given  time.  Trans. 

John  Wormley,  Elmira,  half  flour  barrel,  highly  finished,  Norton. 

Curtis,  Erwin,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Painted  Post,  Steuben  county, 
one  gang  gate  for  sawing,  simple  in  arrangement,  and  the 
saws  easily  adjusted, Dip. 

Curtis,  Erwin,  Brooks  &  Co.,  one  throttle  valve, S.  Medal. 

Curtis,"  Erwin,  Brooks  &  Co.,  a  saw  gummer,  or  upset,  a 
new  apparatus  for  gumming  saws, S.  S.  Medal. 

Curtis,  Erwin, Brooks  &  Co.,  one  Eng.  mill  stirrup, Trans. 

F.  S.  Pease,  Bufialo,  a  sample  machinery  oil ;  one  ditto  lard 
oil, '. Dip. 

F.  Lyons,  Barton,  Tioga  county,  head  and  tail  blocks  for 
Saw  mill, Trans. 

T.  F.  Collins  &  Co..  Buffalo,  blank  books,  very  neatly 
bound,  admirably  ruled  with  mineral  ink, Dip. 

George  T.  Thompson,  Seneca  Falls,  clothes  line  reel;  a 
capital  article  for  house  keepers, .Barry. 

J.  D.  &  W.  H.  Martin,  Elmira,  four  pieces  ornamental  cast- 
ings,   .Barry. 
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Huntington  &  Platts,  one  calendar  clock,  keeps  days  of  year, 

month,  week,  hour,  minute,  second,  winds  in  30  days,. . .  Dip. 
B.  Corbyn  &  Brotliers,  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county,  water 

wheel,   Trans. 

Palmer  &  Co.,  New-York  city,  one  case  of  artificial  legs;  a 

new-mode  of  connecting  joints, Dip. 

M.  B.  Royal,  Waverly,  Tipga  county,  one  saw  mill  dog;  a 

new  article, Trans. 

6.  S.  Blodgett  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  four  portable  ovens; 

well  arranged  and  useful  in  the  kitchen  department,. .  .Trans. 
P.  A.  La  France,  Elmira,  one  specimen  of  oak  graining,  one 

scroll  sign  iron,  beautifully  done,  .4 Dip. 

Harris  &  Cooley,  £lmira,  4  white  pine  planks,  interesting 

from  the  forest, Thomas. 

Benjamin  F.  Willard,  Elmira,  one  refrigerator,  a  new  mode 

of  ventilating,. , , Tran^. 

S.  P.  Kittle,  Buffalo,  patent  candle  molding  machine,  cooled 

by  ice  water,  . . , ^ . . , Dip. 

J.  Frazer,  Elmira,  two  frames  cromatic  show  cards,  fine . 

specimen  of  work, , ; .  .Norton. 

J.  P.  Hickcock,  Marlboro,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  machine  for 

rounding  and  leveling  barrel  heads, Thomas. 

Elisha  Waters,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  atmospheric  breast  cups,  and 

cupping  instruments, « Dip. 

J.  W.  Einbiegler,  Buffalo,  wire  work,  a  beautiful  display, . 

articles  finished  in  exquisite  taste, S.  Medal. 

Adam  Henry,  Native  Tuscarora,  Lewistown,  Niagara  Co., 

beautiful  bow  and  arrow, S.  8.  Medal. 

F.  D.  Green,  Elmira,  fire  engine  ^^  Eureka,"  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  mechanical  skill, Dip. 

G.  F.  Wood,  Ulysses,  Tompkins  Co.,  conical  valve  to  an 
oscillating  steam  engine,  simple  in  construction, Trans. 

Abraham  KroWl,  Elmira,  half  dozen  horse  shoes, Thomas. 

J.  P.  Lindsay,  Syracuse,  specimen  of  lightning  rods Norton. 

J.  E.  Cheeney  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Kedzie's  rain  water  filterer, 

well  constructed  for  that  purpose, Dip. 

Joseph  Eeech,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  1  washing  machine  and 

washing  board, Barry. 

M.  W.  E.  Purchase,  Saratoga,specimenof  card  writing,  Downing. 
J.  W.  Armitage,  Troy,  Wheeler  dnd.  Wilson's  improved 

sewing  machines,  and  improved  doth  hammer, Dip. 

Parsons  &  Johnson,  Buffalo,  leger  and  journal,  good  taste,. .  Dip. 
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S.  rrisl)ee5  Fredonia,  Chautaaque  Co.,  gravitating  gate,.  .Norton, 

E.  E.  Hendricks,  Michigan,  portable  cider  mill, Thomas. 

E.  E.  Hendricks,  Michigan,  apple  and  peach  parer, Barry. 

D.  D.  Truesdale,  Vestal  Centre,  Broome  Co.,  planing  ma- 
chine for  shingles, Norton. 

P.  Holling worth  &  Son,  Utica,  2  barrels  bone  dust,  average 
price,  $2.00  per  bbl.,  well  known  to  be  a  good  fertilizer, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  farmers, Thomas. 

A.  Wagman,  Elmira,  a  sugar  pyramid  in  a  refined  tastej  Norton. 

John  Kendall,  New  Lebanon,  1  case  thermometers,  beauti- 
fully finished, S.  S.  Medal. 

E.  Morris,  Elmira,  1  pair  buck  horns, Norton. 

H.  B.  Gardner,  North  Granville,  N.  Y.,  1  lot  of  roofing  slate, 

very  important  to  the  community, Dip. 

St.  Clair  &  Ward,  New- York,  Bailey's  patent  car  seat,  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  car  seats, Dip. 

Samuel  Davidson,  Greece,  Monroe  county,  stone  drilling 
machine, Trans. 

S.  M.  Bassett,  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  4  specimens  penman- 
ship, el^ant, Barry. 

5.  M.  Bassett,  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  3  leather  work  frames, 
beautiful, Thomas. 

A.  T.  Sellover,  Ithaca,  specimen  card  writing  and  penman- 
ship,     Barry. 

J.  M.  Beck,  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  specimen  of  sheet  tin  printing, 

Trans. 

J.  B.  Drawbaugh,  Cumberland  Fa.,  stave,  heading  and 
shingle  cutter, ^ Norton. 

6.  S.  Hill,  Burlington,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  1  ox  yoke,  1  pair 
bows,  and  2  ax  helves, Trans. 

W.  B.  Gregory  &  Co.,  Albany,  one  case  of  saws,  superior 
workmanship, Dip. 

Charles  Ketchiun,  Penn  Yan,  1  model  saw  mill,.  1 Trans. 

Daguerreotype  cleaner,  a  decided  inlprovement, Trans. 

r.  A.  Gleason,  Rome,  Oneida  county,  a  miter  dovetailing 
machine,  a  capital  good  machine, SUver  medal. 

J.  C.  Elma,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1  box  chessmen,  . ; . .  .Thomas. 

Dr.  E.  Daniels,  Union,  Broome  Co.,  two  adjustable  invalid 
bedsteads,  this  article  the  committee  highly  recommend. .  Dip. 

J.  C.  Fellows,  Buffalo,  Warren's  chemical  lamp  black,. . .  .Trans. 

E.  Hosford,  Owego,  piano  forte,  peculiar  for  fulness  of  vol- 
ume of  tone  and  clearness  in  expression, Dip. 
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Dyer  &  Bratt,  Elmira,  iron  fence  pattern, Norton. 

E.  S.  Watson,  Chenango  Forks,  self-adjusting  saw  set,. . . .Trans. 

S.  S.  Sage,  Windsor,  Broome  Co.,  adjustable  tram  block  for 
stationary  bridge,  apparently  a  useful  article, Dip. 

£.  Bless,  Minerva,  Mason  Co.,  charcoal  self-heating  smooth- 
ing iron, Trans. 

B.  Coughlin,  New- York,  vegetable  ivory  from  California,.  .Trans. 

C.  C.  Rice,  Olean,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  self-setting  and  regu- 
lating shingle  machine, Trans. 

J.  Disbrow,  Haverstraw,  Rockland  Co.,  1  case  Isabella  wine. 

Dip.  and  silver  medal. 
J.  C.  House,  Lowville,  Lewis  Co.,  1  alarm  bedstead,  and 

clock  attachment, Barry. 

Winnie,  Link  &  Co.,  Albany,  3  bent  slate  frames,  and  one 

rim  for  wheels,  new  mode  of  bending  timber  by  steam,  Norton. 
H.  Patten,  Rochester,  carpet  fkstener,  clothes  pins,  bag 

festener,  sash  lock,  gate  lock, Thomas. 

Bryant,  Lusk  &  Stratton,  BufSsdo,  six  specimens  of  writing. 

Drowning. 
Charles  A  Hulse,  Washington ville,  Orange  Co.,  4  bottles 

native  grape  wine, Diploijia. 

S.  B.  Hubbell,  &  Co.,  Elmira  extension  table, .Trans. 

Jacob  Henry  &  Sons,  Albany  Are  brick, Trans. 

Same — Grates  for  burning  tan  bark  and  wet  material, Dip. 

C.  C.  Bisby,  Rochester,  patent  toilet  and  shower  bath,    Downing. 

Same — 1  patent  cast  iron  bench  plate, Norton. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  9  specimens  of  fruit  and 

forest  trees, • Downing. 

C.  M.  Merrimaa,  Southport,  Chemung  county,  2  specimens 

of  fruit  trees, Downing. 

Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  2  specimens  of 

dwarf  pear  trees, Downing. 

Jos.  Paxton,  Catawissa,  Pa.,  Catawissa  raspberr}*,  a  fine 

collection  of  ever  bearing  fruit, .Trans. 

Miles  Baldwin,  Chemung,  Chemung  county,  2  peach  trees,  Barry. 

O.  C.  Hill,  Malone,  Franklin  county,  air  tight  door, Trans. 

Geo.  Benjamin,  Avoca,  Steuben  county,  1  portable  cottage 

bedstead,   Norton. 

Boyd,  Rosse  &  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  4  specimens  red  ash  coal.  Dip. 
Codiran,  Peal  &  Co.,  Shamojdn,  Pa.,  1  specimen  white  ash 

coal,  anthracite, Dip. 

H.  Longinecker  &  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa ,  1  specimen  pig  iron.  Dip. 
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Albert  N.  Smith,  Rochest^,  reclining  railroad  car  seat,. . . .Dip. 

Same — Machine  belt  clasps, Trans. 

Stephen  Butler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  patent  carriage  wheel, 

double  felloes, .Trans. 

Mrs.  H.  Luce,  Elmira,  1  bottle  white  currant  wine, Trans. 

A.  G.  Owen,  Big  Flats,  1  bottle  red  currant  wine, Trans. 

John  V.  Grove,  Ovid,  Sheldrake  P.  0.,  Seneca  county,  map 

and  drawing  of  his  own  farin,  very  neatly  executed^  S.  medal. 
A.  J.  Warner,  Skaneateles,  3  specimens  of  penmanship.  Downing. 
E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbuiy,  Vt.,  rotary  smooth- 
ing iron, Thomas. 

Same — One  gol3  tester, Barry. 

Edward  Snyder,  Milton,  Pa.,  sausage  cutter, Norton. 

T.  C.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sample  soap,  a  good  variety, 

made  without  grease, Norton. 

H.  C.  Hart,  New- York,  sample  of  clocks,  fine  assortment. 

Thomas. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Vanamee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  £uicy 

picture  frame, ■. Thomas. 

Eagle  hose  co.  No.  2,  Bii&lo,  hose  cart, S.  Medal. 

Av  Ross,  Rochester,  yeast  cakes  and  bread,  superior  articles. 

Trans. 
John  Henderson,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  improved 

cap  and  &stener  for  carriage  axletree, Trans. 

D.  C.  Cary,  Alden,  Erie  county,  specimen  sash  fastening,  Norton. 
John  Shelley,  Dansville,  Livingston  county,  tubs  and  pails, 

Thomas. 
John  Snyder,  Rochester,  alarm  clock,  meritorious  concern, 

worth  $800, Dip. 

A.  Wolcott,  Detroit,  Michigan,  lithographic  view  of  planing 

machine,  and  boards  planed  by  same,  succes^ul  effort  of 

artist, Trans. 

John  H.  Coleman,  Buffalo,  guilt  portrait  frames, Dip. 

Charles  E.  Lewis,  Buffalo,  1  specimen  of  lithography, . . .  .Trans. 

John  H.  Kent,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  imitation  marble, Trans. 

Luce  &  Post,  Elmira,  Catawissa  raspberry, Barry. 

Palmer  &  Newton,  Albany,  stove  lining  for  coal  stoves,. . . .  Dip. 
D.  D.  KniflBin,  Elmira,  Fire  Engine  No.  3,  in  good  order,.  .Trans. 
H.  N.  (Joodman,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  machine  for  paring  and 

slicing  apples,  15  or  20  bushels  in  an  hour, Trans. 

C.  D.  Van  jMen,  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  county,  invalid 

bedstead, Trans. 
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Horace  Harris,  Gorham,  Ontario  county,  improved  bench 

plane, Dip. 

G.  W.  I)avis,  Brooklyn,  N»  Y.,  inflammatory  extirpator, .  .Trans. 
S.  Colbu23i,  Derby,  C<mn.,  self-sharpening  knife  for  mowing 

0iachlne,  important,  ..«.••• Trans. 

W.  Hammn,  Elmira,  penmanship  and  cards, Trans. 

W.  G.  Butter,  Elmixa,  fire  engine  No.  4,  "Young  America,'*  Trans. 
John  W-  Wheeler,  ICfeFeland,  Ohio,  1  improved  carriage, 

a  good  improvement,  new  mode  of  adjusting  hub, Trans. 

Jolxn  Russell,  Troy,  N-  Y.,  1  rifle,  a  peculiar  twist, Dip. 

S.  P.  Cunningham,  Havana,^ Schuyler  county,  10  cherry  trees, 

8  peach  do,  . . .  •  • •  • Trans. 

J.  EUason,  Elmira,  1  piano  forte,  (T.  Greene,  maker,  exhi- 
bited by  T.  Ellason.)    This  instrument  is  peculiar  for 

softness  and  sweetness  of  tone, Dip. 

Dudley  &  Ball,  Buffalo,  Schorley's  patent  refrigerator,  ....  Dip. 

G.  M.  Harris,  Elmira,  1  washing  machine, « .Norton* 

J.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C.,  cylinder  for  muzzle  loading 

Are  arms,  .  ..*.•. Norton. 

H.  G.  T^gert,  iS'orthtunberland,  Pa.,  specimen  cold  blast  pig 

iron,   ,  ..•....•..;.  ..•.."....;...  ..'.*. Trans. 

Andrews,  Burbage  &  C6.,  Elmira,  assortment  of  saws,  ....  Dip. 

G.  M.  Harris,' Elmira,  1  cr^fn'  Iteezer,. .Barry. 

C.  B.  Hutchinson,  Auburn,  new  method  of  hanging  Muley 

saw  mill  saws, . . .  ..'.v.'.  • .  .'.V. Barry. 

Piatt  Cole,  Elmira,  case  inechanic^s  tools,  hi^ly  finished,.  .Trans. 

S.  S.  Hammond,  N.  Y.,  sample  wrapping  paper, Barry. 

Elwanger,  fc  Barry,  Rochestej*,  Sp€5cil!aen  of  two  varieties  of 

ever  living  raspberries,  seedlings, Downing. 

A.  R.  Davis,  Deposit,  Delaware  county,  1  rifle, Barry. 

Z.  M.  B.  Bunnell,  Deposit,  Delaware  county,  1  rifle,.... Norton. 
J.  Arnold^  Auburn,  for  specimen  of  artificial  teeth, Norton. 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  beg  leave  to  state,  and  they 
q^mgratulate  the  public  on  learning  the  fiict,  that  the  miscella- 
neous articles  submitted  for  their  examination  and  report,  are 
:the  greatest  number  and  variety  they  ever  saw  at  any  State  Fair; 
that  in  the  various  departments  of  mechanical  and  artistic  labor, 
there  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  articles  Ihemselves  and  now  on 
exhibition,  the  peculiair  and  varied  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  we  can  respond  with  the  poet, 

<<  The  proper  fivdy  of  nttUad  li  aaa." 

[Assembly  No.  217.]  48 
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There  is  the  profound  thinker,  the  bold  inventor,,  the  ingenious 
mechanic,  the  skilful  workman,  the  aiiiist  of  fine  taste  and  finish, 
and  all  pressing  on  to  gain  a  step  in  advance  of  his  predecessor. 
The  progre^  is  now  to  be  seen  by  the  assembled  multitude. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  a  source  of  congratulation  that 
we  live  among  such  a  people,  and  that  notwithstanding  we  have 
in  these  articles  the  evidence  that  the  human  intellect  has  been 
pushed  to  its  utmost  verge,  and  yet  with  all  these  elements  in 
thought,  we  can  contemplate  the  day  of  the  next  annual  fair  of 
this  Society  to  be  as  of  this  day,  and  much  more  abundantly  in  a 
good  display  for  variety  and  usefulness. 

A.  OSBORN,  Albany. 

L.  DIMMICK,  Bin^bamton. 

ORRIN  ROBINSON,  Elmira. 

E.  P.  BROOKS,  Elmira. 

The  committee  on  articles  not  otherwise  reported  on,  report: 
Class  7,  No.  72,  entry  184,  Leightenhizer  &  Co.,  Reading, 

Pa.,  best  meat  cutting  knife,  for  fiunily  use, Trans.  , 

Class  7,  No.  72,  entry  No.  100,  James  W.  Lee,  Buffalo, 

Kittle's  door  fasteners, S.  Medal. 

Class  7,  No.  72,  entry  No.  6.  Thomas  Humphrey,  Reading, 

Pa.,  movable  seated  wagon, i Trans. 

Also  horse  shoes  made  by  Mike  Neeney,  (in  class  7,)  in  two 

heats, S.  S.  MedaL 

Class  4,  No.  52,  entry  No.  45,  Hayden  and  Saunders,  New- 
York,  exhibited  a  superior  article  of  brass  cocks,  oil  cups, 

steam  utensils,  &c., ..: Trans. 

Class  4,  No.  51,  entry  No.  105,  D.  Chapman  &  Co.,  Elmira, 

a  cylinder  saw  for  sawing  staves, S.  S.  Medal. 

Class  4,  No.  50,  entry  117,  Edwin  Wolverton  &  Co.,  Milan, 

Erie  county,  Ohio,  hay,  cheese  and  tallow  press,. . .  ,S.  Medal. 
Class  7,  No.  72,  entry  No.  178,  shingle  machine,  patented 

by  A.  V.  Orr,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  (has  had  one  premium). 

Favorable  notice. 
Class  4,  No.  50,  entry  No.  141 ,  grain  cleaner,  exhibited  by 

George  Leach,  Owego,  N.  Y., . . ; Trans. 

Straw  cutting  machine,  patented  by  J.  W.  Webb,    

Class  4,  No.  51,  entry  No.  161,  Downs,  Mynderse  &  Co., 

rotary  iron  pump,  used  for  watering  fisdr  grounds, Trans. 

Class  4,  No.  52,  entry  No.  167,  D.  K.  Fitch  exhibited  a 

stump  machine,  patented  by  Gibson, S.  Medal. 
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D.  K.  ritch  also  exhibited  a  veiy  superior  two  horse  wagon, 

Trans. 
P.  C.  WARD. 
D.K.  FITCH. 
E.  BANKS. 
JNO.  P.  MEANS. 

CLASS  Vni— FLOWERS,  PLANTS  AND  DESIGNS, 

FRUITS, 

No.  73.    PROFESSIONAL  LIST. 

DAHLIAS. 

EUwanger  &  Sarry,  Rochester,  best  collection, |6 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  2d  best, 3 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  best  24  dissimilar  blooms, 

(with  names,) 5 

Thorp,  Smith,&  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  2d  best, 3 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  •  •  3 

-    ROSES. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  for  the  greatest  number  of 

newest  and  best  varieties, 8 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  2d  best, 2 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  for  the  newest  and  best  24  dis- 
tinct varieties,  with  names, 5 

PHLOXES. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  for  the  greatest  number  oi 

newest  .and  best  varieties^ 6 

Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  2d  best, 2 

VERBENAS. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  for  the  greatest  number  of 

newest  and  best  varieties, 5 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  2d  best, 3 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  best  collection,  3  varieties  of 
American  seedlings,  not  before  exhibited, SU.  med. 

DISRETIONARY. 

Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  for  the  same, S.  S.  medal. 

PANSIES. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  best  collection, |3 

Col.  E.  C.  Frost  Catharine,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best, 2 

THOMAS  HOGG,  TorkvUle. 

LEANDER  WITHERILL,  Rochester. 

J.  8.  BUSH,  Tioga,  Pa. 
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No.  74.    AMATEUR  LIST. 

CUT   FLOWERS. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  for 
the  best  display, •' ^ ...  .Silver  medal. 

Mrs.  Emily  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  Sid 
best, |2 

VERBENAS. 

Frank  Hall,  Elmira,  for  the  greatest  number  of  newest  and 

best  varieties, 6 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d 

best,    3 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  best 

12  distinct  varieties,  with  names, 3 

Mrs.  Emily  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  8d 

best, ; i 2 

GERMAN  ASTERS. 

Mrs.  Emily  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Renssela^  county,  best 
collection, .' 8 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d 
best, 2 

PANSIES. 

S.  Frazer,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  best  collection, S 

Mrs.  Emily  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d 
best ,    ; 2 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Premium  recommended  for  blue  seedling  verbena,  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,       1 

P.  BARBER,  Homer. 
JAS.  VICK,  Jr.,  Rochester. 
R.  ROBINSON,  Scott. 

No.  76.    GENERAL  LIST. 

POT  PLANTS. 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  best  collection  of  house  plants, 

in  pots,  of  20  difTerent  specimens, Cup,  value  $10 

Col.  E.  C.  Frost,  Catharine,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best,. . . .        5 

FLORAL   DESIGNS. 

Chemung  county,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ely,  Elmira,  best, 6 

Genesee  county,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Wiggins,  Elmira,  2d  best, 3 

Cayuga,  Miss  Emily  F.  Choat,  Auburn, Small  Silver  medal. 

Wayne,  Miss  Helen  Beardsley,  Elmira,. . , . .  Small  Silver  medal. 
Greene,  Miss  Kate  Murdock,  Elmira, ...... .Small  Silver  medal. 
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Chantauque,  Miss  Sophia  Wiar,  Soiuthport, Breck's  Book  of 

,  Fl<)wew. 

•  Yates,  Miss  Mary  E.  Canfield,  Elmira,  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 

Putnam,  Miss  Emma. Towner,  Elniira,  .Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 

Saratoga,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Woods,  Elinira,»^,Breclf'8  Book  of  Flowers. 

Orange,  Miss  Wilcpx,  Elmira, Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 

Seneca,  Miss  CJalista  Howard,  Elmira, w  ♦Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 

Otsego,  Mrs.  Harvey  Luce,  Elmira,. *  Vol*  Transactions. 

Schoharie,  Miss. F. .E,  Bennett,  ...*.....; t^ . Vol.  Transactions. 

Steuben,  Misa  A. .  Covell,  Elmira, Vol.  Transactions. 

Oneida,  Miss  Fanny  E.Arnott,  Elmira,  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 
Onondaga,  Miss  Victoria, Kichards,  Elmira,.;  .VoLTwinsacttons- 
New-Iork  city,  Mrs.  JE..  F,  Havens, ........  .Vol.  Trasnsaottons. 

St.  Lawrence,  Miss  Helen  Howard,  Elmira,. .  .Vol.  Transactions. 
Tompkins,  Miss  Hattie  Sherman,  Elmira,^ . . .  .Vol,  Transactions. 

Wyoming,  Miss  A.  P.  Brooks  and  Miss  I)i|igl^y,  Elmira, 

Vol.  Transactions. 

Schuyler,  Miss  A.  C.  Arnott,  Elmira, Vol.  Transactions. 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  Love>  Ithaca^  oak  leaf  design,  •  .Breck's  Book  of 

Flowers. 
£.  P.  Brooks,  Elmira,  4  specimens  of  seedling  strawberries. 

Diploma. 

BOUQUETS. 

A.  Frost&  Co., Itoehester,  best, pair  latand)  .•.  .••••.« |5 

John  Wilson,  Albany,  N-j y ,,  84  bc^st, .,,••..,.... 3 

George  A.  Hayboni,  Ithaca,  .^ompkins  county,  best  pair 

parlor,  ..••  ^ .•..,•..•  ..^ ^ 6 

Mrs.  Love,  Ithaca,  XQn}pk|BS  county,  2d  best, 4 

FRANK  HALL,  Elmira 
'      '     '       -C:  5^.  GROSSMAN,  Rochester, 
p.  P.  PHILLIPS,  Syracuse. 

No.  W.  ^  PHOFBSSION^iL  LIST. 

Apptiss. '  '     ' 

J.  Hlldreth,  Watkins,  Schuyler  <50unty,  greatest  number  of 
'    good  varieties,  and  best  specimens  torriectly  namfed,  at 

least  2  of  esch, * ; Silver  cup,  value  $15 

Ellwangei*  &  Barry,  RochesteiP,  2d  best,. . ; . . v. . *. •. ^ . . . .      10 
J.  M.  Mattison,  Jacksonville,  -Tompkins- oounty^  best  -20  va-    ' 

rieties,  best  grown  and  correctly  ladmedy . . . .  .Plate*,  value  10 

Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  2d  best, i    5 

0.  N.  Merriman,  Elmira,  best  12  varieties, 5 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  2d  best,. .... .  * 3 
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PEABS. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  good  varieties,  and  best,. . « Silver 

cup,  $15 

A.  Saul  &  Co.,  Newbuj^h,  2d  best, Silver  cup,  10 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  best  20  varieties,  best, ....  Silver 

plate,  value  $10 
T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  Ontario  county,  2d b^t,. . .       5 
EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  best  12  varieties,  best  speci- 
mens, 6  of  each,  correctly  named, Plate,       8 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  2d  best, 5 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  best  6  varieties,  best  speci- 
mens, correctly  named,  6  of  each,. Plate,  value  5 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  2d  best, 3 

SPECIAL. 

Col.  E.  C.  Frost,  Catherine,  Schuyler  coxmty,  127  varieties 

of  apples,  and  73  varieties  of  pears, 10 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  20  varieties  of  pears, 3 

Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  20  varieties  of  pears,       3 
Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  100  varieties  of  pears,       6 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  fruit  cornucopia, 10 

W  T.  &  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  23  varieties  of  apples, 3 

H.  Famsworth,  Syracuse,  20  varieties  of  apples  and  pears, 
exhibited  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Iowa,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  for  their 

extraordinary  beauty,  size  and  flavor, 5 

W.  R.  PRINCE,  Flushing. 
T.  L.  PREVOST,  GreenvUle. 
CM.  HOVEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  77.    PROFESSIONAL  LIST. 

PLXmS. 

EUwanger  &  Bany,  Rochester,  greatest  number  of  varieties, 
and  best, Plate,  value  |5 

QUINCES. 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  best  dozen  orange, 3 

QEAPES. 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  greatest  number  of  good  native 
varieties,  best, Plate,  value  5 

E.  C.  Frost,  Catharine,  Schuyler  county,  2d  best, 3 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  greatest  number  of  varie- 
ties, ^nd.best  grown  under  glass, Plate,  value  10 

J.  Hildreth,  Watkins,  Schuyler  county,  best  1  variety, . . . .       3 
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N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  county;,  best, |6 

N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  best, 5 

SAMUEL  MILLER,  Rochester. 

Dr.  W.  D.  COOK,  Sodus  Point. 
.    HARVEY  LUCE,  Elmira. 

No.  78.    AMATEUR  LIST. 

APPLES. 

Sylvanus  Burtis,  Oak's  Corners,  Ontario  county,  greatest 

number  of  good  varieties,  and  best, Silver  cup,  value  15 

Wm.  Kimball,  Penn  Tan,  Yates  county,  2d  best, 10 

D.  C.  Hillman,  Reading,  Schuyler  county,  best, .  .Plate,  value  10 

N.  &E.  S.  Hayward,  Rochester,  2d  best, 5 

S.  T.  Owen,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  county,  best  12  varieties,  5 

Wm.  Kinney,  Ovid,  Seneca  county,  2d  best, 3 

PEARS. 

E.  Dorr,  Albany,  best  6  varieti  s,  best, Plate,  value  5 

(Jeo.  B.  Mallett,  Millport,  Chemung  county,  6  varieties,  2d 

premium, 3 

Dr.  N.  Winton,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  choice  collection 
of  pears, 2 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

Ezra  Canfield,  Elmlra,  variety  of  apples, Vol.  Trans. 

V.  Ferenburgh,  Erwin,  Steuben  county,  do, Vol.  Trans. 

Richard  Harris,  Ogden,  Monroe  county,  seedling  apple,  Vol.  Trans. 
Samuel  Marshall,  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  variety  of 

apples, Vol.  Trans. 

Geo.  B.  Mallett,  Millport,  Chemung  county,  do,. . . .Vol.  Trans. 

Asher  Frost,  Millport,  Chemung  county,  do, Vol.  Trans. 

A.  S.  Diven,  Elmira,  do, Vol.  Trans. 

C.  N.  Merriman,  Elmira,  do, Vol.  Trans. 

Geo.  Bechtall,  Elmira,  do, Vol.  Trans. 

Jas.  Powers,  Catsklll,  Greene  county,  variety  of  pears. 

Vol.  Trans,  and  $1 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  vari- 
ety of  apples, Vol.  Trans. 

NELSON  WINTON,  Havana. 
JAS;  M.  MATTISON,  Jacksonville. 
W.  IVES,  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co. 

No.  79.    AMATEUR  LIST. 

PLVM8. 

EUsha  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  T.,  greatest  number  of  varieties, 
and  best  grown  specimens, Plate,  value  |5 
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Geo.  Clarke,  SpriDgfldd,  Ots^o  countj,  2d  best  do^.  ^u  •  •  •     |3 

Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  best  6  varieties,  .6  of  each, 3 

Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  best  1  variety,  12  specimens, 2 

QUIKCE^t. 

Dr.  Nelson  Winton,  Havana, Scbuylercounty,  best dozem,. .       3 
N.  &E.  S.  Hayward,  Bochester,  2d  best, 2 

6RAP£8. 

A.  S.  Diven,  Elmira,  native  varieties,  best  grown  specimens, 

Plate,  value  5 
J.  M.  Kingwill,  Havana,  Scbuyl^  county,  2d  prem.,  •••...  3 
Dr.  Nelson  Winton,  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  best  1  va-  . 

riety, •  • 2 

Robert  Covell,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  2d  best, 2 

CaANBERBIES. 

Noble  Hill,  Caton,  Steuben  county,  best  peck  domestic  cul- 
tivated,  Plate,  value  5 

Geo.  Clarke,  Springfield,  Otsego  county,  cranberries  and 

Alberts, .  both  fine, « • « ; Diploma. 

P.  BARBY,  Rochester. 
A.  SAULj.Newburgh. 
SAMUEL  LOVE. 

No.  80.    FRUIT  OUT  OP  STATE. 

PEARS. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  best  exhibition, ..... .Silver  cup,  value  |16 

PEACHES. 

A.  Updigraff,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  b^t  ethlbition,. . . .  .Sil.  medal. 
To  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  have  brought  and 
exhibited  210  varieties  of  pears,  some  of  them  fine  varie* 
ties,  and  all  correctly  nalned  and  in  good  condition, 
enabling  our  nurserymen  and  amateurs  to  compare  them 
with  those  grown  on  our  soil  and  climate,  your  commit- 
tee earnestly  and  imanimously  recommend  your  Society 
to  award  to  the  exhibitors  the  same  premium  awarded  for 
the  greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown  speci- 
mens correctly  named,  3  specimens  each,  grown  in  the 
State,  viz : A  silver  cup,  valued  at  $15 

SAMUEL  MILLER,  Rochester. 

W.  R.  PRINCE,  Flushing. 

N.  WINTON,  Havana. 

P.  BARRY,  Rochester. 
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PREMIUMS   AWARDED    AT   THE   WINTER 
MEETING,  FEBRUARY,  1866. 

.  FARMS. 

First,  John  V.  Grove,  Ovid, $50 

Second,  John  Westfall,  Lyons,. ♦ ....      30 

Third,  James  McLellan,  Trumansbui^h, 20 

DAIRY  AHD  6R/LZINO  FARMS. 

First,  Wm.  M.  Holmes,  Greenwich,  Washington  county,..      80 
Second,  Leonard  D.  Clift,  Putnam  county, 20 

BUTTER. 

First,  B*  T.  Carpenter,  Soulhport,  Chemung  county, 15 

Second,  J.  S.  Holburt,  Chemung  county, 10 

Third,  Noah  Hitchcock,  jr..  Homer,  Cortland  county, 5 

Fourth,  R.  H.  Gibbs,  Harpersfield,  Delaware  county,  S.  S.  Medal. 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  sample  winter 
made  butter  from  cows  fed  on  carrots  and  dry  hay.    This 
butter  was  superior^  in  its  make,  to  any  on  exliibllion. 
Awarded  large  Silver  Medal. 

CHEESE. 

First,  John  Gillet,  Scott,  Cortland  county, $15 

Second,  E.  F.  Carter,  LeBay,  Jefferson  county, 10 

Third,  Clinton  Ringe,  Homer,  Cortland  county, 5 

Fourth,  Moses  Eames,  Rutland,  Jefferson  county,. Trans. 

CORN. 

J.  V.  Grove,  Ovid,  45  21-100  acres,  4441  bu.  ears,. . . .Diploma. 

CARROTS. 

First,  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfleld,  Chautauque  county,  1,280  bu. 

per  acre,  .... • .      |8 

Second,  E.  C.  Bliss,  1,120  Tin., 5 

Third,  E.  C.  Bliss,  650  bu., VoL  Trans. 

Jos.  H.  Coons,  statement  not  complete, Vol.  Trans. 

PEAS. 

Norman  Gowdy ,  Lewis  county,  52g  bu.  per  acre, |8 

Second,  Asa  Otis,  Westfield,  Chautauque  county, 8 

TIMOTHY  SEED. 

Lewis  Potter,  9|  bu.  per  acre, ««.... .Vol.  Trans. 

CLOVER  SEED. 

Wm.  p.  Ottley,  Phelps,  33  3-60  bush,  per  acre, Vol.  Trans. 

CORN  FODDER. 

E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfleld,  Chautauque  county, |8 
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OATS. 

First,  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  JBloomfleld,  96  8-10  bu.  per  acre,   |15 
Second,  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield, 6 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

£.  F.  Cajrter,  Le  Ray,  Je£ferson   county,  3  acres  3  rods 
yielded  952  bu. , 6 

...  DfiAININO. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Brothers,  Geneva, 20 

DRAINING  SWAMP  DAND8. 

Wm.  Johusou,  Geneva, "  Elmwood  Farm,'' 10 

IRRIGATION. 

E.  C .  Bliss,  Westfield, 20 

ESSAY. 

Sanford  Howard,  Boston,  Essay  on  Grasses  and  Herbage,. .     40 

GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 

Best  bbl.  Spring  wheat,  David  Hess,  Penner,  Madison  Co.,. .  6 

Second  do,  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  3 

Third  do,  O.  Rowland,  Auburn, 2 

Best  bu.  Rye,  David  Coonradt, 5 

Second  do,  Volney  Burgess,  Chatham,  Columbia  county, ...  3 

Third,  dp,  A.  E.  Van  Allen,  Clinton,  Rensselaer  county,. . .  2 

Best  bbl.  four-rowed  barley,  0.  Howland,  Auburn, 5 

Best  bbl.  two-rowed  do,  0.  Howland,  Auburn, 5 

Best  bbl.  Oats,  David  Hess,  Fenner,  Madison  county, 5 

Second  do,  J.  W.  Briggs,  Macedon,  Wayne  county, 3 

Third  do,  David  Coonradt, 2 

Best  bbl.  Yellow  corn,  Volney  Burgess, 5 

Second  do,  David  Coonradt, 3 

Best  bbl.  white  corn,  do, 5 

Best  bbl.  Peas,  Volney  Burgess, 5 

Second  do,  N.  Gowdy,  Lowville,  Lewis  county, 3 

Best  bbl.  Beans,  David  Coonradt, 5 

Second  do,  H.  H.  Doolittle,  Phelps,  Ontario  county, 3 

Third  do,  0.  Howland,  Auburn, 2 

D.  A.  Bulkeley,  of  Williamstown,Mass.,  presented  samples 

of  Stone  Hill  potatoes  from  a  crop  of  310  bu.  per  acre, 
'  and  samples  of  Spring  wheat  and  Oats,  with  statement  of 

their  cultivation.    The  crops  raised  were  very  creditable, 

and  the  samples  all  excellent.    Thanks  of  the  Society  to 

Mr.  Bulkeley  for  his  stat«[nent  of  crops. 

DISCRETIOKART  PRXMIUMS. 

J.  P.  Noxon,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  Flaj  &wa,       8 
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A.  E.  Van  Allen,  Clinton,  Rensselaer  county,  bbl.  Buck- 
wheat,        $3 

WINTER   FRUITS. 

Best  20  varieties  of  Apples,  F.  Atwater,  Ithaca,  |4  and  Diploma. 

Second  best  20  varieties  of  Apples,  Wm.  M.  Holmes, 
Greenwich,  Washington  county, $2  and  Downing. 

Third  best  varieties  of  Apples,  E.  S.  Hayward,  Rochester, 

Thomas 

Best  10  varieties  of  Apples,  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick, 

$3  and  Diploma. 

Second  best  10  varieties  of  Apples,  R.  A.  Downs,  Green- 
bush,  Rensselaer  county, |1  and  Barry. 

Third  best  10  varieties  of  Apples,  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Ontario 
county, ITrans. 

Best  dish  Apples,  F.  Atwater,  Ithaca, S.  S.  Medal. 

Second  do,  E.  S.  Hayward,  Rochester, Trans 

Best  collection  Winter  Pears,  A.  Saul,  Newburgh,  Orange 
county, Dip.  and  S.  Medal. 

Second  best  collection  of  Winter  Pears,  T.  C.  Maxwell  & 
Bro.,  Geneva, S.  S.  Medal. 

Best  variety  Pears,  E.  Dorr,  Albany, S.  S.  Medal. 

Best  specimen  Grapes,  E.  Dorr,  Albany, S.  S.  Medal. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS CHOICE  FRUITS  NOT  ENUMERATED. 

E.  C.  Frost,  Tompkins  King  Apples,  Catharine,  Schuyler 
county, Vol.  Trans. 

J.  Hildreth,  do,  Schuyler  county, Vol.  Trans. 

J.  V.  Grove,  do,  Seneca  county, Vol.  Trans. 

Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Spitzenburghs,  Ontario  county, Vol.  Trans. 

John  Westfall,  Lyons,  exhibited  a  bottle  of  Currant  Wine 
which  was  very  superior, Sil.  Medal. 

N.  Longworth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Isabella  Wine,   very  fine,  Dip. 
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